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PREFACE 


Th>  world  of  thought  at  Uie  present  day  is  in  a  sconewbat 
•nomaloTis  condition.  We  have  come  to  the  point  where 
■deQce  BeemB  to  stand  in  real  danger  of  being  rained  by  her 
own  BQOCesB.  The  man  of  acoomolated  fact  on  whidi  she 
jnsUy  prides  herself  has  become  too  vast  for  any  single  mind 
to  master.  There  coold  be  no  Aristotle  in  the  nineteenth 
eentory.  Tear  by  year  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  take  any 
sort  (rf  view  of  the  whole  field  of  knowledge  which  shoold  be 
at  once  oomprehenmve  and  aocorate.  It  resolte  that  poeitiTe 
knowledge  can  scarcely  be  said  any  longer  to  have  a  general 
porpoee  or  tendency.    InteUeotaally,  it  is  an  age  of  detail 

He  nnity  which  we  misB  in  science  we  might  hope  to  find 
in  philosophy.  And  here,  indeed,  oar  century  has  done  its 
best  In  Gomany,  in  France,  and  in  England  it  has  produced 
great  systems,  containing  elements  of  high  permanent  Taln& 
Bat  these  systems  date  from  before  the  deluge  of  speoialiam. 
And  they  have  all  been,  not  so  much  refuted, — for  a  dialectical 
refotation  can,  after  all,  be  lived  down, — as  andermined  by  the 

^  tofaeeqnent  movement  of  thou^t  and  discovery.  "Sat  is  this 
alL  Not  only  is  there  no  accepted  scientifio  iTStem,  but  in 
Eoglond,  at  least,  the  tendency  of  philosophic  work  is  scarcely 
■jmpathetic  to  science.  So  tar  from  seeing  our  way  to  a  near  or 
distant  synthesis,  we  are  moredistracted  tbon  ever  when  we  turn 
from  scienca  to  philosophy.  Instead  of  unitii^  the  ndenoes, 
philoeophy  threatens  to  become  a  separate  and  even  a  hostile  ^ 
doctrine.  Ihe  antagonism  is  doabtlees  veiled,  and  the  philo- 
sopher, like  the  theologian,  is  careful  to  avoid  direct  conflict 
with  a  tax  stronger  foei    But  the  veil  is  not  difficult  to  {deTC& 
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The  reaction  gainst  the  sciraitific  Bpirit,  so  characteristic 
of  oar  generstioii,  has  shown  iteelt  in  the  philosophic  world 
in  the  decay  of  what  has  been  called  the  English  school 
Along  with  many  defects  and  limitations,  that  school,  from 
Bacon  and  Locke  to  Mill  and  Spencer,  has  had  the  merit  of 
dealing,  or  attempting  to  deal,  in  a  sympathetic  spirit  with 
the  problems  and  methods  of  the  sciences.  The  shortcomings 
of  empiricism  have  been  pointed  out  adequately  enough  now 
\ij  the  brilliant  series  of  critics  who  have  drawn  their  inspira- 
tion from  other  sources,  and  the  danger  at  present  seems  to  be 
that  the  real  services  of  the  English  school  should  be  forgotten. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  newer  movement  in  onr  thot^bt,  now 
iteelf  nearly  thirty  years  old,  has  hardly  fulfilled  its  promise 
of  giving  ns  on  metaphysical  grounds  a  better  synthesis  than 
could  be  hoped  for  from  science.  As  time  has  gone  on,  the 
purely  n^ative  and  critical  side  of  the  movement  has  tended 
to  gain  the  upper  hand ;  and  in  the  great  metaphysical  work 
of  the  keenest  intellect  which  the  school  has  prodnced,  while 
everyone  admits  the  force  of  the  negative  dialectics,  such  con- 
structive conceptions  as  remain  seem  scarcely  at  home 

The  net  result  is  that  in  philosophy  we  tend  towards 
n^ation.  We  get  far  enough  to  be  sceptical  about  the 
foundatdons  of  science,  and  there  we  stop.  In  such  a  state  of 
things  the  sinister  interests  in  the  commonwealth  of  know- 
ledge see  their  ofaanoe.  The  popular  essayist  tells  ns  that 
there  is  really  nothing  to  speak  of  that  we  can  know  with 
certainty.  One  belief  is  cm  the  whole  as  nntme  as  another, 
and  therefore  why  not  keep  to  that  which  is  recommended  to 
ns  by  authority  as  best  suited  to  our  needs?  An  el^ant 
aoepticism  about  science  takes  the  place  of  the  elegant 
BOepticism  of  theology  with  which  onr  forefathers  were 
familiar. 

If  we  dismiss  scepticiflm  aa  a  mere  symptom  of  temporary 
intelleotnal  paralysis,  the  task  before  philosophy,  if  fall  of 
difKculty,  seems  equally  full  of  hope.  In  many  directions 
ideas  have  been  struck  out,  principles  su^ested,  old  barrieis 
to  clear  thinking  removed,  and  detail  work  accomplished  in  a 
thoroughgoing  manner.  The  main  difflcnlty  is  to  blend  the 
divergent  currents  of  thought,  and  in  particular  the  methods 
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of  phfloeophy  and  scieoce.  For  Booh  a  ayothesia  the  fiist 
step  needed  is  to  break  down  the  wall  atiU  mBintained  between 
tite  sphere  of  the  systeiaatiaed  conunon  sense  which  we  call 
Bcienoe  and  the  world  of  ultimate  reality.  The  contrast 
between  lite  natural  and  supernatural,  the  shadow  of  which 
■till  lingers  in  the  metapbjrsioal  contrast  of  phenomena  and 
naSmena,  or  appearance  and  reality,  needs  to  be  banished 
before  we  can  even  think  of  knowledge  as  a  harmonions 
wbole.  Bat  if  science  may  claim  to  investigate  the  "really 
real,''  we  need  not  Buppose  that  its  analytic  method  is  the 
only  prooees  which  can  do  so.  The  higher  conceptiona  by 
which  idealism  has  so  firmly  held  are  not  to  be  "  scientifically  " 
txeated  in  the  sense  of  being  explained  away.  What  is 
genuinely  highest,  we  have  good  reason  to  think,  must  also 
be  tmeet,  and  we  cannot  permanently  acquiesce  in  a  way  of 
thinhring  which  woold  resolve  it  into  what  is  lowest  The 
time  wonld  thus  seem  ripe  for  an  imprejudiced  attempt  to 
fnae  what  is  true  and  valuable  in  the  older  F-nglinh  tradition 
with  the  newer  doctrines  which  have  now  become  naturalised 
among  ua  In  betaking  ourselves  to  Lotze  and  Hegel,  we 
need  not  forget  what  we  have  learnt  from  Mill  and  Spencer ; 
and  if  we  can  hold  the  old  and  new  together  we  may  perhaps 
find  oorselves  on  the  way  to  the  synthesis  which  we  seek. 

In  trying  to  learn  from  sources  so  varied,  I  have  incurred 
80  many  obligations  that  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  make  special 
ai^nowledgmenta.  Bnt  in  view  of  the  discredit  into  which  his 
work  is  supposed  to  have  fallen,  I  should  like  to  lay  especial 
Btresa  cm  my  obligations  to  Mill  Mill  was  guilty  of  short- 
comings and  inconsistencies,  Uke  other  philosophers,  but  the 
head  and  front  of  his  offending  was  that,  unlike  many  other 
philosophers,  he  wrote  intelligibly  enongh  to  be  found  out 
Bnt  Mill  is  not  the  only  writer  who  has  made  mistakes,  nor  is 
he  the  only  writer  who  remains  great  in  spite  of  them.  Of 
coarse,  I  also  owe  much  to  the  many  writers  whose  names 
appear  on  the  following  pages  mainly  where  I  have  ventured 
to  differ  from  them.  In  this  connection  I  wish  particularly  to 
acknowlec^  my  great  debt  to  my  friend  Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley, 
whom  I  have  been  compelled  to  s^igle  out  for  criticism  simply 
becaose  his  statement  of  views  which  I  wish  to  combat  is  the 
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most  poverfol  to  be  found.  Mill  and  Mr.  Bradley  apart, 
perhaps  I  have  learned  most  from  Mr.  Bosanqnet's  Logic  and 
itom  the  psyobologioal  work  of  Prof.  James  and  Br.  Wud. 

My  special  thanks  are  doe  to  Prof.  Alexander  for  carefully 
reading  the  proofe,  and  for  many  most  valnable  criticisms  and 
en^estione,  which  are  incorporated  as  far  as  poesiblo  in  the 
text  and  are  not  farther  acknowledged. 

One  great  difBonlty  in  a  work  like  the  present  is  to  find 
iUnstrationa  of  Ic^oal  method.  Without  special  scientific 
training  it  is  impossible  to  illustrate  either  adequately  or 
aocorately.  I  am  conscions  of  great  shortcomings  on  this 
head,  bat  I  have  been  greatly  helped  by  Prof.  Burdon 
Sanderson,  who  kindly  read  the  chapters  mainly  concerned, 
and  to  whose  suggestions  I  owe  maoh.  For  the  rest,  I  have 
collected  illustrations  as  best  I  could  from  scientific  text- 
books, elementaiy  or  advanced.  It  has  not  seemed  necessary 
to  make  any  more  special  acknowledgment  of  this  debt 

lastly,  I  cannot  close  this  list  of  obligations  withont 
expressing  some  gratitude  for  all  that  I  learned  from  the 
private  teachii^  of  Prof.  Case  and  Dr.  Fowler,  and  from  the 
lectures  of  Prol  Alexander  and  the  late  Mr.  B.  L  Kettleehip. 

L.  T.  H0BH0U8E. 
Oxiou),  OeL  6,  18». 
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THE  THEORY  OF  KNOWLEDGE 


INTBODUCTION 


ini-osopiiY  ia  a  subject  which  everyone  in  the  «nd  dofinw  (or 
himnalf,  and  in  %iew  mainly  of  the  {Kirticiilnr  philosophy  which 
he  himself  has  formed.  We  labour  aa  philosopltera  iiittiur  tho 
peooliar  and  paradoxical  diliicully,  that  we  canuot  proix'rly 
Btate  the  queBtions  which  we  are  investigating  until  we  are 
prepared  with  some  kind  of  answer  to  them.  Even  if  we 
oould  all  agree  on  some  abittcact  statement  of  the  problem 
bftfora  us.  and  the  methods  arBilablo  for  solving  it,  the  formulae 
tued  would  probably  mean  very  diflL-ruut  thinge  in  the  difTerent 
months  which  should  rvpitil  thi-m,  Hcuoc  the  Introduction  to  a 
work  like  the  prc!!<cut  muHl  iiiiikt>  no  prtitenoo  to  hiy  down  the 
npbical  probJvm  once  for  all  as  it  mii-st  present  itself  to 
inc[uirDr.  It  describes  the  subject  only  as  it  tuis  formed 
'  in  the  mind  nf  the  writer  during  the  course  of  reflections 
jiUined  in  the  following  chaptent,  and  it  pretends  to  no  value 
_  tOQpt  that  of  serving  in  some  degree  as  a  guide  in  following 
ibe  Une  of  thought  in  those  chaptern.  It  explains,  in  a  word, 
the  rules  of  the  game  which  Uic  reader  is  invited  to  pUv. 
|p''li(.-:lit.<r  the  ^me  is  or  is  not  worth  playing,  and  whether  it 
bviUir  or  worse  than  any  other  game  which  might  bo  played 
othiT  rules,  cnu  be  determined  only  by  tJio  llmil  result  Mj 
Btatm,  then,  in  U)e  present  Introduction  is  not  to  decide 
ibstbw  there  can  or  cannot  be  a  theory  of  knowledge,  or  what 
'  Bubjeota  must  or  must  not  be  treated  under  this  head,  but 
merely  to  explain  to  the  reader  what  he  is  to  expect  in  the 
coming  chuptcrs,  leaving  those  chapters  to  justify  tticmselves. 
1.  With  regard  to  any  statement  wo  like  to  take,  there 
BOom  to  be  tliree  questions  possible.  We  may  ask  what  is 
moant ;  on  what  grounds  is  it  stated  ;  is  it  true  7  Tlte  Titst  of 
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these  we  may  call  technically  the  questioii  of  meanii^c  or 
content  If  yon  make  a  Btatement  yon  must,  of  course,  state 
Bometlung,  and  this  something  is  what  your  assertion  contains 
— ^it  is  its  content  The  answer  to  the  first  question,  then,  con- 
sists in  assigning  the  nontent  of  the  stat^jpent.  whether  by  mere 
repetition,  or  translation,  or  explanation,  or  in  any  other  way. 
The  second  question  might  be  said  to  assume  too  much. 
Perhaps  some  statements  bare  no  grounds  at  all ;  and  in  a  strict 
.sense  of  the  word  this  may  be  true.  But  every  statement — 
Coven  a  lie — is  motived  in  some  way  or  another.  It  is  uttered 
for  a  purpose,  or  is  brought  about  by  some  psychological  cause, 
just  like  any  other  human  act  And  if  for  the  present  we  do 
not  discriminate  between  these  processes  by  which  a  statement 
may  be  brought  forth,  we  may  assume  that  every  statement 
has  some  grounds  or  other.  And,  in  fact,  it  is  our  constant 
employment  to  examine  the  grounds  of  this  statement  or  that 
This  investigation  is  connected  at  once  with  the  third 
question — whether  the  statement  is  true  or^alse.  Every  state- 
ment falls  into  one  or  other  of  tiiese  Iwo  classes,  while  many 
appear,  for  our  sins,  to  fall  into  both  at  once.  But  to  have 
some  d^ree  of  truth  or  falsity  is  the  common  characteristic  of 
all  statements,  differentiating  them  from  other  forms  of  ex- 
pression — prayers,  commands,  questions,  aspirations,  etc. 

Now  meae  three  questions,  which  are  asked  by  special 
inquiries  with  regard  to  this  or  that  statement,  or  this  or  that 
dsAB  of  statements,  are  asked  by  our  branch  of  study  with 
rcf^ard  to  statements,  juc^ments,  assertions,  or  whatever  we 
please  to  call  them,  in  general  The  conditions,  the  content, 
/land  the  validity  of  our  knowledge  as  a  whole,  are  the  questions 
1 1  with  which  we  have  to  deal  ^ch  of  them  demands  a  word  of 
I '  explanation.  I  begin  with  the  conditions  of  knowledge.  In 
ordinary  life  we  are  content  with  a  very  little  in  the  way  of 
proof.  If  I  am  told  that  there  will  be  an  eclipse  of  the  moon 
to-morrow  night,  I  take  the  statement  as  sufficiently  "  proved" 
by  a  reference  to  Whitaker's  Almanack.  If  I  am  stud3di^ 
astronomy,  I  take  the  question  a  little  further,  and  endeavour 
to  understuid  the  mass  of  observations  and  calculations  by 
which  the  eclipse  is  determined.  But  here  again,  though  no 
longer  content  with  the  ipse  dixit  of  Whitaker.thereare  a  good 
many  stepe  in  the  train  of  proof  which  I  should  probably  take 
for  granted,  but  which  would  repay  some  examination.  The 
demonstration  will  assume,  for  example,  certain  geometrical 
theorems ;  and  if  we  once  b^in  to  inquire  into  them  and  their 
gronnds,  we  shall  open  up  quite  a  new  field  of  arguments,  and 
perhaps  of  assumptions.   It  depends,  once  more,  on  the  accuracy 
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veracitr  of  a  namber  of  obsenerH,  and  perhaps  oil  the 
}  of  their  inBlraments ;  and  hero  again  potnte  am  suggested 
which  micht  plunge  m  into  a  kngwy  dtecuEsioD.  We  may 
cut  this  short  bjr  remarldnf;  that  in  aiiy  proof,  ecientilic  or 
otherwise,  we  ordinarily  otter  such  ffrounds  aa  satisfy  onreelves, 
kod  into  the  truth  of  UiMO  grounds  wo  do  not  further  inquire. 
And  thin  is  the  right  pmctiod  uUitiuIc  But  it  lb  just  here 
that  the  thiwry  of  knowledge,  for  reasons  of  ita  own.  takes  up 
the  question.  It  cross-exauinea  the  witness  whom  everybody 
else  Iwvcs  alone.  It  endeavours  to  give  a»  ooinplete  an  account 
as  poMible  of  all  the  factors  involved  in  the  ground  of  any 
statement,  leaving  no  asamnption  unexpressed,  nor,  it  poasible, 
unteeCed.  Briefly,  then,  on  this  head  ttio  theory  of  knowledge  \ 
aima  at  oomplcting  the  inciuiry  which  evury  Hcience  makes  into  \ 
tho  proof  of  any  given  u»sortion.  Every  partial  demonstration,  / 
.wo  may  suy,  makea  ansuuiptions,  some  avowed,  oUtere  implied. 
iw  thtwry  of  knowledge  endeavours  to  annlyee  the  first  sort, 
p<«o  tin;  Hocfind,  and  test  boUi.  While,  lantly,  its  opemtions  ^, 
,  of  oonrw,  not  oonflned  to  any  class  of  judgments,  but  should 
_  j>ly,  idnally,  to  all  nur  knowledge  and  belief.  That  is,  it  aims 
'Vr  giving  the  hroad,  fundamental  conditions  on  which  our  know- 
IndgB  and  belief  in  general  are  founded;  the  application  of  ^ 
oondil.iona  belonging,  of  course,  to  ei>ecial  inquiries. 
With  the  content  of  knowledge  we  deal  in  a  still  more 
ited  sense.  To  discuss  everything  literally  implied  by  the 
would  be  to  write  a  Imatiso  de  omnAus  rthas.  But  logic 
has  to  trace  the  qneslioit,  "  What  d^i  wc  know  f  "  so  far  as  it  is  / 
dependent  un.  or  in  turn  illiistrniivc  of.  the  question.  How  ve 
know  T  Tn  take  an  instance,  the  queetioii  of  the  knowledge  otj 
external  material  world — a  question  of  what  we  know — was 
somer  propounded  than  it  raised  in  its  deepest  fonn  tlie 
'ion  how  we  know  anything  at  all.  It  is  obvious  that  any 
iictoiy  theorj-  of  the  conditions  of  knowledge  must  explain 
inowledge  that  wc  have,  and  it  follows  lliut  the  main  types 
knowledgo  must  be  analyiM^d  and  iindrnitood  before  we 
ntiw  what  wo  nave  to  u.'^plain.  1(,  however,  the  main  divisions 
mir  knowledge  arc  made  clear,  and  i(  it  is  seen  tliut  the  coo- 
itioiis  wtiich  we  have  assumed  are  sufficient  to  account  for  them, 
not  be  prcsumptuniui  to  suppose  that  the  detail  of  each 
m  is  to  1)0  i-xpljiined  by  the  play  of  the  same  oonditions 
ffcrent  material  If  we  can  explain,  say,  our  knowledge 
and  effect  in  the  abstract,  tliere  will  be  Uttle  difHailty 
in  atlioitting  that  the  same  conditions  in  varying  circomstances 
will  givu  us  our  detailed  knowledge  of  concrete  effects  and 
tbfir  eattses.     The  question  of  the  content  of  knowledge,  then. 
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only  enters  into  logic  in  a  broad  and  general  sense.  We  must 
endeavour  to  find  the  sufoimagenera  of  reality,  and  show  that  the 
conditions  which  we  postulate  expkin  our  knowledge  of  them 
all   The  detail  of  the  various  genera  will  not  trouble  us  further. 

But  at  this  point  the  question  may  be  raised,  whether  all„ 
that  claims  to  be  knowledge  is  really  such.    It  may  be  said  ^ 
that  we  are  not  bound  to  lay  down  such  conditionB  as  wiD 
explain  every  kind  of  "knowledge,"  for  much  that  is  called 
knowledge  by  the  "  ordinary  "  consciousnesa  ceases  to  be  such 
for  the  ^iloBopher  who  analyses  it.     We  have  come,  in  fact,  to 
our  third  question,  which  is  logically  anterior  to  that  of  the  ^ 
conditions  of  knowledge — the  question,  namely,  of  validity.  ^ 
Valid  knowledge   and   Illusion,  however,  have  this  much  m 
common,  that  both  of  them  consist  of  aasertione,  and  the  most 
illusory  assertion  is  a  fact  to  be  explained  just  as  much  as  the 
most  scientific  knowledge.    Knowledge  or  correct  assertion, 
moreover,  is    assertion    made  under  certain  differentiating 
oonditioDS  which  it  is  the  business  of  logic  to  discover ;  and ' 
hence  we  have,  in  fact,  to  deal  with  a  wider  genus  of  which 
"knowledge"  is  a  part  only.     The  conditions  of  assertion  inv 
general,  and  of  good  or  true  assertion  in  particular,  are  the 
subject  of  our  treatise,  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  true  asser- 
tion.   And  we  shall  deal  with  assertion  at  lai^e  only  so  far  as"( 
it  will  aid  us  in  determining  the  conditions  of  true  assertion,  or 
knowledge.    Understanding  knowledge,  then,  in  its  strict  sense 
in  which  truth  or  validity  are  included,  we  may  say  that  our 
purpose  is  to  examine  the  conditions  and  contents  of  knowledge 
in  their  broadest  aspect 

2.  The  emphasis  laid  on  validity  is  a  characteristic  which  ^ 
tends  to  distinguish  the  logical  from  the  psychological  treat- 
ment of  the  intellect  To  psychoid^  every  mental  state  is  of  ^ 
interest  simply  as  a  mental  state ;  and  if  as  psychologists  we 
are  investigating  a  belief,  our  main  point  would  be  to  deter- 
mine, not  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong,  but  how  it  came  about, 
or  of  what  mental  stuff  (so  to  say)  it  is  made ;  whether  it  is 
aUied  to  the  vohtional  or  emotional  side  of  our  nature,  whether 
it  is  accompanied  by  a  constriction  of  the  small  arteries  or  a 
tension  of  the  muscles  of  the  scalp,  or  a  rise  of  blood  pressure, 
how  many  thousandths  of  a  second  it  takes  to  form,  to  what 
associations  it  will  give  rise,  or  any  other  question  which  the 
wit  of  man,  or  of  an  experimental  psychologist,  may  suggest 
But  if  we  are  Ic^icians  these  questions  are  of  value  only  if  they 
surest  answers  to  the  further  questions — is  this  behef  true  or 
false ;  does  it  correspond  to  fact  or  not  ?  In  short,  we  have  to 
deal  with  knowledge,  that  is,  the  relation  of  belief  to  fact ;  we 
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iw  the  mind  "non  tantum in  factiiiaU propria 3idpiaUnwg 
ttur  mm  rtbus."    I  do  not  wish  to  draw  an  academic 

letion  botwecB  logic  and  peychologjr.  I  mean  for  my  own 
put  to  dnir  on  typological  rcsidu  wlioacver  convenient 
Distjnctiotis  between  the  sciunocs  should,  to  quote  Booon  again, 
be  takea  for  liuea  and  veins  rather  than  for  sections  and 
nparstioRfl.  And  the  real  meaning  of  the  strong  line  of 
wpanition  within  which  Metaphysics  haa  eo  often  tried  to 
oBtrvDch  herself  is  simply,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  she  did  not 
wish  U)  hu  embttrrafsed  by  any  awkward  psychological  or 
pliTneal  bet.  Scriotudy,  it  is  nonsense  to  speak  of  a  thing 
itrjlR?  tnio  for  p«ychoIi^y  but  falsi;  for  metaphysics.  If  truth 
:  ')•  it  ia  one  and  Uic  same  for  uvcrj*  method  of  invcstigo- 

i. <>-><i  U)«  [ihrasu  cnn  at  hMt  l>e  bill  a  manner  of  tpoaking. 

All  I  rttiiiark,  then,  is  tliat  logic  and  psychology  have  dilfcrent « 
cvQLmfi  of  interest,  and  that  1  shall  make  no  further  excuse  for 
toihng  at  several  points  to  follow  up  qiiesitionB  of  great  peyoho* . 
I'lgical   importance.     I   make   no  attempt  to  draw  a  line  of 
ilemarcation  btrtwoen  the  two  sciences,  nor  should  I  expect 
much  romilt  from  any  attempt  to  do  sa 

3.  Thu  data  of  logic  wu  have  seen  to  be  the  mass  of 
thonfjhtA.  jndffmcnle,  or,  as  wc  shall  cull  them  geDerically, 
aaMirtions,  whirh  wv  actually  find  nmdo  or  cntertaiDed  by  men. 
Td  oxpluin  thcHc  is  lo  i;xhibit  the  conditions  under  which  tbey 
•nse;  and  tiiough  logic,  as  we  have  »oen,  is  mainly  Gosocmcd 
widi  till!  conditions  under  which  their  truth  ii  awiured,  the  two 
M'ta  of  oonditionA  must  (if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  tnith  at  all) 
t(?ud  ufi'-n  to  coincide,  and  in  one  respect  the  method  of  deter- 
nunlnc*  them  is  the  same.  For  in  any  cnso,  the  most  hopeful 
'  -;  to  explain  a  mau  of  data,  is  to  proceed  by  the 

!._ .  .  method.    Start  at  any  point  you  like  and  considei- 

the  ocmditions  which  seem  to  be  involved  in  the  aeeortion  oou- 
ndi-TML  'llien  take  these  conditions  and  apply  Uicm  in  other 
iLMna  In  this  way  you  first  teat  the  allcgied  conditions,  and 
tec  whether  they  are  fundamental  factors  in  knowledge  or 
mrtn>  rnNiilta  of  a  mTticular  collocation  of  circumstances.  And 
:ig  them  genuine,  you  bpp  how  far  they  will  go. 
.»me  nssertion  which  they  will  not  explain  tliere 
itiimt  lie  aoroe  residual  condition  which  you  must  determine, 
I  f ,  i*n  the  other  hand,  you  arrive  at  any  point  at  u  eel  of  con- 
dttiuna.  one  or  other  or  all  of  which  ap]>iitr  to  afibrd,  in  suoh 

nil  tfinna  as  you  could  reasonably  expect,  an  explanation 

. y  (tbuw  (if  judgment  which  cait  be  specified,  then  you  would 
irrived  at  a  true  and  even  a  complete  account  of 
i:t  or  knowtedgo.    I  will  give  a  simple  and  tough 
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ezampl&  Take  the  judgment,  "  I  aaw  him  when  I  was  in 
Loodon  three  years  ago  " ;  ask  its  ground,  and  you  are  told  U  u 
memory.  Now  about  memory  two  questions  may  be  asked, 
la  it,  first,  an  ultimate  fact  or  factor  in  our  mental  economy, 
or  can  it  be  in  turn  resolved  into  simpler  elemente,  or  explained 
on  a  psychological  basis  ?  And,  secondly,  taking  memory  for 
whatever  it  may  be  worth,  how  far  will  it  carry  us?  This 
must  be  tested  by  a  second  judgment,  such  as,  "  I  think  you  will 
find  him  a  very  objectionable  person."  Now,  if  we  tried  to 
explain  this  by  memory  too,  the  judgment  would  fall  back  into 
the  less  pretending  one — "  he  certainly  was  so  three  years  ago." 
But  he  may  have  changed,  and  so  between  these  two  judgments 
there  is  a  gulf  fixed  which  memory  alone  cannot  bridge,  and 
which  forces  us  to  a  further  postulate.  Our  method  then  will  be 
hypothetical,  and,  for  the  rest,  we  shall  try  to  justify  the  use 
we  make  of  it  in  our  concluding  chapters,  when,  well  or  ill,  its 
work  is  done. 

4  The  metGod  in  question  labours  under  one  peculiar  danger 
or  difficulty  of  which  notice  should  be  given  at  the  onteet.  In 
using  it  we  are  bound  to  deal  with  abstractions,  with  the 
anatomy  of  thought  rather  than  with  the  living  whole.  We  * 
have  to  take  thought  to  pieces  and  exhibit  it  in  fragments,  each 
of  which  by  itself  is  never  a  true  living  thought,  but  only  some 
aide  or  aspect  or  function  of  mental  activity.  In  doing  this^ 
we  are  only  carrying  the  work  of  thought  itself  a  step  further. 
For  the  whole  process  of  the  mind  in  dealing  wi&  reality 
involves  abstractions  and  separations  which  constantly  tend  t« 
emasculate  the  truth.  The  mind,  with  all  its  powers,  is  incap- 
able of  grasping  the  whole  even  of  the  "  flower  in  the  crannied 
waU."  It  deals  with  it  first  under  this  aspect,  and  then  under 
that — 08  a  thing  of  beauty,  as  suggestive  of  a  Wordsworthian 
sonnet,  as  injurious  to  the  structure  of  the  wall,  as  a  Composiia, 
as  consisting  mainly  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen 
in  certain  proportions,  as  decomposing  so  many  cubic  feet  of 
oarbonic  acid  per  diem  under  the  influence  of  sunlight  And 
whichever  aspect  we  like  to  take  we  are  pretty  sure  to  leave 
out  the  rest.  The  sonnet  would  be  deranged  by  a  thought  of 
the  carbonic  acid.  And  yet  somehow  all  these  aspects  belong 
to  the  flower.  The  whole,  which  is  the  real,  contains  or  pre- 
sents them  all  and  many  more.  And  so  we  learn  our  first 
lesson  about  thought,  that  to  grasp  anything  at  all  we  must 
leave  out  the  greater  part  of  it.  We  need  not  agree  with 
Father  Ogniben,  that  no  man  ever  yet  proclaimed  a  truth  but 
he  uttered  twenty  fdsehoods  to  back  it ;  but  we  must  admit 
that  the  mind  never  yet  sifted  out  a  grain  of  truth  without 
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l«tU»g  twenty  other  gnUns  elip  past  unnoticed.    And  here  U 
the  diirigiir  nf  nil  tjwaght — thitt  it  takes  the  fraction  of  reality  s 
wliicti  it  hu  aoourwl  for  itself  us  tbu  whole,  or  as  lugmlicant  of 
the  whole.     "niH  Sret  of  these  iutsiiini>ti<»u  is  a  downright  '^ 
mbtake ;  Uie  second  is  dnngeraiu,  «ud  jiigtified  only  l>y  apocial 
ooadittoas.     All  the  ouesidedueas,  the  lurrowneBB.  and,  above 
all,  the  intolerance  of  the  world  comea  from  this  inevitable 
abetractiou  of  thought.    And  ao  Hie  loiud,  though  it  iniut  ^ 
ahetract,  limit,  ijpiore,  is  bound  always  to  supplement  ita 
partial  dealings;  it  must  "strive  always  towards  the  whole," 
and  it  it  cannot  beoonie  the  whole,  it  must  try  at  least  to  , 
understand  its  own  limits. 

Now.just  as  thought  ik  iibetract  iu  it«  dealings  witli  reality,  • 
so  logic  is  abstract  in  its  dt^uiings  with  ordioacy  thought  Poor  ' 
aa  tliouglit  is  in  oompiu-ison  with  tlw  real,  it  is  warm  and 
living  by  the  side  of  the  bloodleaa  (hut  neocseary)  fonuulie  of 
tbo  logician.  The  reason  is  just  the  same  as  before.  Tbonght 
tries  to  grasp  what  of  reality  it  can,  but  cannot  grasp  much. 
So  it  takes  hold  of  a  part,  a  fragment,  and  grips  it  tight,  and 
fizea  it  before  the  mind,  and  iiaines  it,  and  connigns  it  to  its 
pigeon-bol&  It  does  that  over  and  over  again,  and  by  this 
piecMneal  process,  in  which  much  is  always  omitted  at  eaeh 
atoge,  but  the  defects  at  one  point  are  supplemented  or  correctctl 
by  what  is  done  at  another,  the  mind  puinfuUy  carries  on  its 
reoonstruction  of  reality  in  u  form  in  which  it  becomes  intel- 
ligible at  length  as  a  whole.  Now  logic  does  just  the  some 
tiling  with  IhoughL  It  takes  it  in  bits  and  it  misees  oat  mucli 
al  Bach  step,  but  it  puts  in  corrections  as  it  goes  on,  and  so  in 
pioomDeal  fashion  it  trios  to  reconstruct  the  world  of  thought^ 
for  itself. 

Thus  logic  uses  words,  clauses,  sentences  as  symbols  of 
tboughl.  Hut  any  one  of  these  taken  in  the  isolated  manner  ' 
which  logic  can  scarcely  avoid  is  an  abstraction,  if  not  oven  a 
Ootion.  The  word  which  is  often  thought  of  aa  rcprcHcuting  " 
an  idea,  clearly  by  itself  represents  notiiing  whidi  can  staud 
alone,  unless  it  can  be  so  much  sound  or  so  much  ink.  We 
shall  tiave  Ut  notice  this  later,  but  I  will  ]>oint  out  hem  tliat 
evun  the  sentence  which  is  ordinnnly  supposed  to  stand  for  s 
oouii>lete  thought  is  really  an  nbslrHOtion.  You  do  wtt  know 
what  it  really  luiiuiti  unless  you  take  it  in  its  context.  Every- 
btidy  knowB  llic  use  which  can  bo  made  of  quotations  without 
tlieir  coiituxt ;  but  if  the  question  be  pressed  how  much  context 
ought  U>  be  giveu,  it  would  be  difficult  often  to  draw  the  line 
short  of  tlio  whole  book,  and  e\-en  of  the  circumiitanoes  in  which 
it  is  written.    In  loany  cases  at  least  you  can  neither  ctnuprehend 
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nor  do  justice  to  a  man's  utterance  on  a  sinele  point  without 
knowing  a  good  deal  of  general  history  in  addition  to  that  of 
the  man  himself.  Take  this  sentence :  "  It  is  death  to  souls  to 
become  water."  Taken  by  itself  this  ia  mere  talk,  meaning 
nothing  at  oil  Nor  is  it  fully  intelligible  without  a  fairly 
exhaustive  study  of  the  fragments  of  HeracKtos  in  relation  to 
all  that  we  know  of  thought  and  science  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries  B.a  The  doctrine  then  appears  as  the  natural  con- 
sequence  of  certain  physical  theories  drawn  with  much  acute- 
ness  and  imagination  from  the  somewhat  scanty  data  at  the 
disposal  of  an  early  Greek  philosopher.^ 

The  sit^le  sentence  is  always  more  or  less  unintelligible 
when  taken  alone,  w.  apart  not  only  from  previous  conversation 
but  from  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  the  interest 
which  we  are  understood  to  have  in  common,  or  the  landscape 
which  lies  before  us  both.  It  is  only  an  eccentric  who,  like 
"  Mr.  Fs  Aunt,"  plumps  down  remarks  which  bear  no  apparent 
relation  to  anything  at  alL 

As  with  the  sentence  or  the  judgment,  so  with  inference 
and  all  other  processes  of  thought.  We  never  assign  the  whole 
of  the  grounds  on  which  we  rest  a  result  What  is  more,  we 
could  not  assign  them  if  we  tried.  There  are  subtle  indications, 
shreds  and  fibres  of  thought,  complexities  of  relation  in  which 
each  of  our  beliefs  stands,  which  are  all  felt,  which  all  have 
their  effect,  and  which  the  most  powerful  and  subtle  mind  coidd 
not  unravel  No  doubt  one  part  of  the  advance  of  knowledge 
consists  in  becoming  more  exphcit,  so  that  we  come  to  under- 
stand that  which  before  we  only  knew ;  but  this  advance  is  very 
gradual,  and  perhaps  its  main  effect  hitherto  bss  been  to  create 
some  distrust  of  explicit  reasoning  as  tending  to  half  truths. 
We  feel  that  there  is  more  in  our  own  reasonings  than  we  our- 
selves  know. 

Our  results,  then,  will  at  first  he  abstract  in  two  vrayB.  We 
shall  have  to  take  judgments  and  inferences  more  or  less  in 
isolation,  that  is,  in  abstraction  from  the  other  judgments  and 
inferences  with  which  they  really  stand  in  connection.  And  we 
shall  have  to  deal  with  many  functions  or  aspects  of  thought 
which  may  turn  out,  not  to  be  real  acts  of  thought  at  all,  but 
rather  to  be  involved  as  elements  along  with  other  elements  in 
the  structure  of  some  real,  concrete  activity.  In  both  cases  we 
shall  try  to  guard  against  errors  which  might  arise  from  these 
limitations.    It  must  be  understood  throughout  that  we  ore 

'  8eo  Bumett'B  Earlfi  Oreek  Philoiophy  (chap.  iii.).  The  whole  book  sfTord* 
reputed  aii<i  ftdmir&ble  illustration!  of  the  method  of  piecing  togother  teemlngly 
meuungless  fngmenU  iato  iatolligible  wholes. 
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'dealing  {uecenieat  with  &  luiigle  stnicttiro.  Eacli  fragment  Ibat 
■we  take  implies  other  fragments,  and  ultimattil}',  we  may  Huy, 
the  whole,  just  as  the  human  hand  iniplice  the  arm,  itnd 
nltitnstely  tLe  whole  structure  of  the  body.  But  juat  m  fo^^ 
iDertain  purposes  the  hand  may  be  studied  alone  so  for  certain 
'puTpoBm,  and  with  good  results  up  to  a  certain  point,  we  may 
lake  any  fragiui-nt  of  thought's  work  by  iteelf,  though  ultimately 
to  uodentand  it  all  w«  shall  be  forced  on  to  other  fragments,  ^ 
and  M  littlii  by  littlv  to  some  account  of  tho  whole. 

6.  SuppMing  our  dilQcultitie  ovoroomo,  tlie  results  to  be 
rived  at  in  tii*>  present  work  could  not  in  any  cose  figure  as 
■  system  of  [diitoBophy.     It  is  of  some  importaooe.  wiUi  a  view 
rto  onderslanding  the  real  aim  and  scope  of  the  Uieory  of  know- 
'  ledse,  to  make  as  clear  as  poesible  the  part  which  it  plays  in 
IjihUosopby  as  a  whole.     We  must  first,  thei«fore,  get  some  ^ 
j-uolion  of  what  we,  for  our  port,  mean  by  pliUosophy.     Philo- 
•opby,  tike  any  epecial  science,  is,  or  aims  at  becoming,  a  body 
of  oonouctcd,  systt-matic,  reasoned  truth.    Now  every  science  j 
bos  its  own  appropriato  sulijcot-nMtter  marked  out  more  or 
Iwm  clearly  from  other  things.    Quantity,  8p<kcc,  tlie  general 
attributvs  of  matter,  Iho  specific  cliaracters  of  dilTcrent  sub- 
BtanoM  form  the  basis  of  mathematics,  physics,  and  ohemiatr}*. 
Bai  every  science  must,  as  wc  have  mea,  deal  with  abstractions, 
and  limit  its  view  to  one  side  of  reality.    The  aim  of  philo- 
sophy is  ulUmately  to  make  good  Uie  deficiency  by  taking 
some  view  over  reality  at  large.    Seality  a^  a  whole  is  the    - 
subject  of  philoetophy,  and  no  fact  is  too  jKwr  or  too  remote  to 
ootoe  wiUim  its  range.    This  view  is  caricatured  when  the  ^ 
apher  is  taken  to  be  a  kind  of  I'roffseor  of  Things-in- 
i^ral.     In  reality,  as  Comte  jKiinted  out,  he  is  as  much  a 
[•cciaUst  ns  anybody  else.     Ko  one  claims  for  the  philosupher 
It  he  can  know  physics  like  a  physicittt,  and  geometry  like 
mathematician.     liis  Hpuciulity  constDta  of  the  principles  and  ^ 
ilts  of  other  spvcialitiee,  and  it  is  enough    for  hira — and 
•difficulty  enough  too— if  ho  can  master  theaeeuftictently  for  his 
purpuw.     The  true  philosophy,  thpii,  would  be  the  synthesis  of  ■■ 
alt  that  is  known  and,  jM^rliaps  we  should  add,  of  much  also 
'lat  is  only  fell  or  hoped.     (Junfining  ourBolves  for  the  present 
"  what  is  kuowu,"  it  is  clear  that  we  sliould  range  oureolvm 
Fwitb  those  who  look  on  philosophy  as  eemntially  a  synUtMis  of  >, 
the  Kioncee.     Now,  to  this  ityuthcsis  the  tbeoiy  of  knowledge 
ouutribulMS  only  uuc  ulemeuL    It  is  not,  that  is  to  say,  a  Uieory  . 
of  riMttty  or  a  theory  of  all  that  is  knowo.    It  is  a  tJieory  only  i 
of  the  conditions  of  genuine  knowledge  and  of  certain  broad  / 
Bspeota  of  the  rosulta  or  ttindoncies  of  knowledge  which  seem  \ 
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•  to  be  bound  up  with  any  just  conception  of  its  conditiona.  Of 
"course  this  is,  in  a  way,  a  theory  of  reality ; '  and  of  eouree,  in 
a  way,  any  theory  that  professed  to  be  a  theory  of  anything, 
must  claim  to  deal  with  reality.  But  by  a  theory  of  reality 
I  should  understand  an  attempt  to  deal  with  the  real  world  as 
a  whole,  not  merely  with  those  elementary  preauppoeitioDS  as 
to  its  nature  wtuch  seem  to  be  involved  in  our  knowing 
it  at  all 

Briefly,  then,  we  have  to  do,  not  with  the  results  of  knowledge^ 
but  with  the  outhne  plan  upon  which  these  results  may  ultimatedyl 
be  pieced  together.  I  may  explain  this  by  an  analogy.  Suppoeei 
we  wished  to  construct  a  philosophy  of  everything  that  is 
visible — the  material  world,  with  its  many-sided  visible  char- 
acters of  colour,  form,  movement,  and  the  like.  Our  complete 
account  would  include  the  results  of  many  sciences ;  for  we 
should  have  to  take  geometry  and  physics,  and  even  biology 
into  account,  as  dealing,  all  of  them,  with  things  seen.  And 
our  complete  philosophy  would  set  forth  the  syatematised 
results  of  all  these  investigations.  But  among  the  scienceB 
which  would  be  pressed  into  the  service  is  one  not  mentioned 
in  the  above  list — that  of  physiological  optica,  the  study  of  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  eye  itself.  And  one  thing 
which  we  should  discover  from  this  science  is  that  the  eye  is 
far  from  being  a  perfectly  correct  optical  instrument.  Its 
deliverances,  which  we  ordinarily  trust  with  the  most  implicit 
confidence,  are  not  always  correct,  as  tested  hy  consistency  with 
one  another,  and  the  facta  of  touch.  Xow  th^  might,  if  it  went 
far  enough,  introduce  an  element  of  error  into  our  whole  theory 
of  the  visibla  Through  coloured  glass  everything  looks  red  or 
blue,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  so,  if  there  is  anything  wrong 
with  the  oi^n  of  vision,  who  can  tell  where  mistakes 
will  end? 

Now  what  physiological  optics  do  for  the  eye  the  theory  of 
knowledge  attempts  for  the  mind.     Our  common  know1edge\ 
and   the  special   sciences,  all,  as  we  know,  have  a   certain 
validity  of  their  own.     They  claim  our  confidence  aa  practicaly 
guides.    If  we  govern  our  conduct  by  them  we  succeed  in  our 

?iirpoBe,  and  that  in  itself  is  a  sufficient  claim  on  our  respect. 
0  each  science  then  mus  constet  honos.    But  when  we  come  to 
judge    of    the   world-whole   by   these   fragments,   the  whole 

'  And  ■ccordin^ijr  I  Teel  the  less  disturbed  when  I  find  the  Tery  possibility 
of  ■  science  of  cognitton  denied  bj  no  high  an  authoiitT  ss  Hr.  Bradley  ^Appear- 
anct  and  BealUy,  p.  76).  I  feel  sure  that  the  difference  is  rstiier  in  the 
method  of  st&tiuE  or  handling  the  queslion  than  in  anythino;  more  vital.  And 
aocordingly  I  find  that  the  problems  treated  by  Mr.  Bradley  are  Tery  much 
those  with  which  1  myself  have  to  deal. 
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qneetion  of  their  tiltimate  validity  and  significance  revives  in 
quite  a  new  form.  Do  they  give  us  ultimate  reality,  or  do  we 
live  in  a  world  of  appearances  ?  If  our  world  ia  appearance, 
can  we  get  ever  at  the  real  ?  If  it  ia  itself  the  real,  is  it  ali  the 
real,  or  do  we  know  enough  of  it  to  judge  of  the  broad  outlines 
\^f  the  real  whole?  These  are  the  kind  of  questions  we 
encounter,  and  these  must  be  solved  before  the  true  synthesis 
of  the  sciences  can  h^iii.  We  must  know  the  direction  in 
which  we  are  going,  and  something  of  the  conditions  of  the 
joomey,  before  we  can  travel  with  success.  Or  to  vary  the 
metaphor,  the  human  equation  must  be  determined  before  the 
results  of  science  can  be  allowed  finality.  It  is  then  this  first 
stage  of  philosophy  with  which  we  shall  be  concerned  in  the 
following  chapters.  We  shall  deal  first  with  the  postulates  of 
knowlei^,  and  go  on  to  consider  its  content  and  validity. 
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"  Ail  knowledge,"  mjs  Kant, "  bcgiua  n-ith  experience  " ;  an<o 
"  ftU  knowlodge,"  ays  Locko,  *■  comt-s  from  experience."  Our 
tint  iiKiuiry,  th<.'U,  niiisl  he,  What  is  the  simplest  and  moot 
priioilifo  form  of  exixiriuuw!  ?  Where,  if  at  all,  i«  the  ultimate 
unttun  to  be  found  frum  which  knowlulge  starts  7  Is  there  anr 
fiu!t  or  any  state  of  mind  whicli  wc  u»n  take  aa  ullitnute,  whicn 
vill  help  US  to  explain  or  jiisiify  other  t]ioQght«,  but  which 
needs  for  itself  nei^er  juiiti^catinii  nor  expIiuiAtion  ? 

Locke,  we  may  remember,  found  such  an  unit  of  knowletlge 
in  his  Simple  Ideas.  And  these  Rimple  ideas  vrem  of  two 
clftBsee,  tboBe  of  Sensation  and  those.of  Reflection.  If  we  inquire 
into  the  common  character,  uniting  "  ideas  "  of  both  kinds,  we 
shall  tind  it,  not  in  their  dependence  on  any  senae  organ,  or  on 
any  Bpcdol  kind  of  phyidological  stimulus,  but  in  their  imme- 
diabs  pnMenc«  to  ounsciouances. 

The  pbonomona  of  what  Kant  afterwards  distinguished  as 
tho  "  inner  "  and  t}iu  "  ouU^r  "  senso  aaeo  in  this  point.  Hie 
headadic  which  I  feel,  tho  blue  ouUino  which  I  m«,  the 
■weotmeat  that  I  t«st«,  are  all,  in  boidc  sense,  facts  immedi- 
ately present  to  ray  conscioutmetus,  and  the  "  plain  man  "  would 
probably  agree  with  Locke  that  no  further  proof  could  be 

g'ven,  or  even  reasonably  demanded,  for  the  existence  of  theee 
cla,  beyond  this,  that  I  feel,  or  see,  or  taste  them.  Primd 
/arie,  then,  we  are,  as  Locke  held,  from  time  to  time  aware  of 
the  pnwcnt  reality,  and  this  "  awareness  "  is  a  "  primitive"  act 
of  knowledge.     It  depends  on  nothing  but  itself. 

Is  Locke's  account  true  ?  or,  abstracting  from  pectdiaritiM 
of  the  theory  of  simple  idttui,  is  there  an  act  of  knuwli-dgu 
ooeecmed  with  pn>«c]it  reality,  and  with  that  alone  ?  If  »o, 
what  logically  and  psychologlcalty  is  it«  character  f  Is  it 
"  primitive."  %.«.  a  self-evident  foundation  from  which  further 
knowledge  starts,  or  is  it  in  turn  derivative  ?  It  will  be  the 
object  of  Uiis  diapter  to  answer  these  questions.    Taking  thoeo 
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states  of  couscionsDeBB  in  which  we  have  been  supposed  to 
apprehend  present  reality,  we  have  to  inquire  into  their 
character  as  mental  states,  and  their  value  as  elements  ol 
knowle^e. 

On  the  words  "  mental  state "  we  must  briefly  repeat  the 
caution  given  in  the  introductory  chapter.  The  true  mental 
state  of  the  adult  man  is  complex  to  the  point  of  indefiniteness. 
We  do  not  find  apprehension  succeeded  by  judgment,  judgment 
by  feeling,  feeling  by  an  act  of  will,  and  so  on.  If  we  did,  our 
problem  would  be  immensely  simplified.  But,  in  feict,  every  one 
of  these  terms  represents  an  abstraction  from  the  normal  state 
of  consciousneBB.  Take  what  seems  a  purely  intellectual  state 
— a  process  of  reasoning  such  as  that  by  which  we  follow  a 
geometrical  demonstration.  The  actual  consciousness  of  the 
reasoner  is  more  or  less  absorbed  in  this  subject,  as  the  case 
may  be.  If  he  is  an  unwilling  schoolboy,  his  wandering  atten- 
tion mingles  ideas  of  escape  and  recreation  with  bis  geometrical 
constructions  and  syllogisms ;  and  even  the  half  of  his  atten- 
tion which  is  devotf^  to  the  argument  is  coloured  and  qualified 
by  the  sense  of  efTort  with  which  he  follows  it  If  he  is  a 
budding  mathematician,  his  whole  soul  is  concentrated  on  the 
work  before  him ;  but  in  this  very  concentration  there  is  an 
effort  and  an  interest  involved  which  bring  elements  from  the 
emotional  and  volitional  side  of  his  nature  into  play.  Pure 
thought,  pure  will,  pure  feeling  are  not  names  of  concrete 
mental  states.  This  or  that  state  may  approximate  more  or 
less  closely  to  the  one  type  or  the  other;  but  how  far  this 
approximation  may  go,  and  whether  it  ever  reaches  complete- 
ness,  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  The  question  is  one  for 
psycholc^ints.  All  that  we  have  to  remark  is,  that  when, 
for  the  purposes  of  our  logical  analysis,  we  speak  of  describing 
a  mental  state,  such  as  a  feeling  or  a  judgment,  we  mean  to 
describe,  not  any  given  state  in  its  fnll  individuality,  but 
merely  so  far  as  it  is  a  feeling  or  a  judgment  That  being 
understood,  we  may  proceed  to  our  first  task — that  of  assign- 
ing the  general  characteristics  of  the  mental  state  in  which  we 
apprehend  present  reality. 

L   GENERAL  CHABACT£RISTIC8  OF  AFPRSHENSION 

1.  The  act  which  we  have  to  discuss  is  perhaps  more  easily 
illustrated  than  described.  It  is,  at  anyrate,  more  easily 
described  by  negative  than  by  positive  attributes.  To  begin 
with,  it  is  not  a  judgment.  If,  looking  on  the  ground,  I  say, 
"  this  is  grass,"  this  assertion,  simple  and  obvious  to  the  point 
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of  superfluity  aa  it  probably  is,  etill  tiUcee  mo  tar  beyond  the 

region  of  preeent  oocaciouBness.     It  implies  a  oompiLrison  of 

the  present  with  put  sensations,  without  which  this  which  I 

Bee  would  be  an  irregular  surface  of  a  partioulnr  shade  of  green, 

but  woold  not  be  to  me  grasa    To  ouuce  use  of  the  conception 

"grass "is  to  spply  tbo  result  of  many  jadgmcnta  and  infer- 

eooes.    For  "gnim"  undoubtedly  means  something  which  is 

not  only  coloniw)  griwn,  but  haa  a  certab  "  feel "  and  toete,  and. 

moreover,  t^xhibiU  certain  uniform  charact^rietics  of  life  and 

growth.     To  itll  tlioeo  there  is  an  iniplioit  if  not  an  avowed 

mf4'rt-nru  in    the  iipixirontly  simple^  judgment  of  perception, 

"  this  is  gnise " ;  and,  wltaC  is  especially  to  be  noticed,  the 

1  Judgmeut  in  quefltion  would  fail  to  he  true  if  the  object  before 

<  my  eyes  turned  out,  on  investigation,  to  foil  in  any  of  the  diar- 

InoterietJCH  contained  in  the  conception  of  grass.     If,  on  roy 

ap]imanh,  it  recedeo  or  vanishes,  it  turns  out  not  to  be  grass 

at  all,  but  a  mirage ;  and  a  quite  different  predicate  is  assigned 

to  iL    Samming  up,  thi>  Htniplu  judgment, "  ttiis  is  X,"  is  not  the 

I  m4!re  consdousness  of  what  is  present ;  it  aiieerls  characteristics 

I  or  rebliuos  which  are  not  preecut ;  and  it  may  be  true  or 

If  we  reduce  the  judgment  of  perception  or  Qtuilitative 
Jndgiiieot-'to  coll  it  provisionally  by  that  name — to  the  barcet 

'  posHible  amertion  that  can  »till  )>e  called  a  judgment,  the  same 
troths  hold  of  it.  If  its  subject  "this"  refern  only  to  the 
preoent.  its  predicate  "  that  or  the  other  "  n^fers  to  something 
beytmd.  Aoconlinaly  it  is  Buseeptible.  though  in  a  diminishing 
degree,  of  truth  and  falsity.  If  for  "  this  is  grass"  I  Rubetitnte 
|b«  more  modest  oasertion,  "  this  is  green,"  I  escapo  tJiu  risk  of 
confutation  by  a  uiirat^  Klira^  or  no  mirage,  I  hud  a  vision 
iif  grven.  "llmrs  Ihc  four  o'clock  express"  is  more  liable  to 
be  wrong  lluin  "  that's  a  train " ;  and  the  ]>oorer  judgment, 
"that's  n  loud  ntsliing  noise,"  is  safer  stilt.  But  clip  your 
prnltcnto  as  you  will,  as  loi^  as  you  predicate  something  of 
the  pnwent,  you  make  an  assertion  which  goes  beyond  the 
pfMent,  and  you  are  accordingly  liable  to  tmr.  Ttiis  liability 
ajminishes,  as  I  say,  rapidly ;  and  pmctically,  no  doubt,  m  the 
muple  judgments  quoted  above  it  diiuijipviin).  Theoretically, 
it  remains  as  long  as  the  nssertion  goes  beyond  the  prcaeot. 
This  will  be  clearer  wlicQ  we  have  analysed  tlin  qutuitative 

'  judgment.  For  tlio  present,  it  may  be  enough  to  jtoint  out 
that  it  depends  on  the  correct  application  of  an  idea  to  the 
pruMUtt  reality, — nn  operation  which  oommou  RKperience  shows 
may  be  ofl^-n  I'nouf^'h  {irfomiod  incorrectly,  though  to  err  in  a 
aimplo  osK  might  ^x^  lield  to  argue  imbeedity. 
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I  conclude,  then,  that  if  we  wish  to  arrive  at  the  mental 
condition  in  which  we  are  entirely  occupied  with  the 
immediatelj'  present,  and  with  nothing  elae,  we  must  go  further 
back  than  the  simplest  form  of  judgment,  if  by  judgment  we 
are  to  mean  an  act  of  thought  expressible  in  words.  The 
simple  judgment,  whether  in  the  set  form,  "  here  is  X,"  or  in 
the  looee  inteijectional  form, "  Fire ! "  "  Freezing  I "  is  a  further 
reaction  of  the  mind  supervening  on  the  consciousnees  of  what 
is  present,  and  using  the  content  of  that  consciouBneBS  as  part 
of  the  material  for  its  own  assertion.  The  actual  consoiousneas 
of  the  present  goes  before  the  judgment. 

But  now  it  will  be  aeked — If  we  go  behind  the  judgment, 
what  do  we  come  to  ?  To  the  apprehension  of  the  present^ 
But  is  not  this  merely  feeling  or  sensation  under  another 
name  ?  And  is  it  not  written  that  feeling  and  knowledge  are 
for  ever  distinct  ?  For  example,  to  take  one  statement  out  of 
an  infinity,  in  Prof,  A.  Seth's  admirable  Scottish  Philosophy, 
p.  87,  we  read :  "  The  philosophical  point  is  the  complete  or 
generic  distinction  between  Perception  and  Sensatioo, — between 
Knowledge  and  Feeling, — which  for  ever  predudee  any  deriva- 
tion of  the  one  from  the  other.  On  this  distinction  Eeid  is 
prepared  to  stake  the  whole  question  between  himself  and 
the  ideal  scepticism.  It  ia  the  same  issue  by  which  Kant  also 
chooses  to  abide." 

As  against  this  we  would  maintain,  that  if  by  feeling  I^f. 
Seth  means  our  consciouanesa  of  the  present,  this  consciousneaa 
ia  itself  an  act  of  knowledge.  It  poBBeasea  the  two  easential 
features  of  such  an  act — if  at  this  early  stage  we  may  speak 
provisionally  of  essentials.  It  is  the  act  of  a  conscious  sub- 
ject, and  it  has  an  object  or  content.  The  first  position  can 
only  be  denied  by  questioning  the  exiatence  of  the  subject ; 
and  that  question,  if  raised  at  all,  must  apply  all  along  the 
line,  to  the  highest  judgment  as  to  the  simplest  sensation. 
The  second  point  can  hardly  be  denied  without  altering  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  used.  The  object  or  content  of  a 
thought  or  judgment  ia  that  with  which  in  that  thought  or 
judgment  the  mind  deals,  or  is  occupied,  which  it  has  before 

^  I  un  th«  t«nn  Apprehenaion  for  the  sUte  or  act  of  mind  Icnown  •ometiniM 
u  ■eDBatton,  ■ometimes  u  perception,  BOmetimea  aa  immediate  ODtciouanes*. 
If  I  ow«  the  reader  an  apology  for  introducing  a  new  usage,  m;  exciue  must  ba 
that  each  of  the  t«rms  in  use  cooveja  a  meaning  which  T  am  aniious  to  avoid. 
Apprehension  has  certAinlj  a  wider  meaning  than  the  technical  one  which  ! 
wian  to  give  it,  but  this  wider  meaning  ia  so  general  that  no  confusion  can 
result  IVom  it  1  may  say  that  I  shall  frequently  use  perception,  seneation, 
and  consciousness  as  variant!  for  apprehension  when  no  confusion  can  rcaolt 
from  so  doing  and  when  the  usa  of  either  term  eeenu  specially  appropriate. 
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it  None  of  these  phnutoa  are  flxpkiuktttiufl ;  thoy  are  eimnly 
dtflerent  waya  of  pultuig  the  inattur.  Of  th«  fuel  iteeli,  that 
in  Any  act  of  knowledge  the  iiiin<t  has  aoioc  coat«iit  before  it, 
there  is  neithei'  explaoalioii  nor  proof.  Now,  lu  in  judgment, 
BO  in  apprehi'iiBion,  the  mind  han  aD  object  or  a  content;  only 
wbcruu  in  a  judgment  the  object  may  be  anytliing  from  the 
building  of  AU&in'a  palace  to  the  proepects  of  tlie  next 
gaa««]  clwtton.  tn  approlteusioo  it  is  always  the  immediately 
pnaent,  the  warmtlt  oi  thu  fire,  or  the  blue  of  the  sky.  Now 
this,  I  shall  b«  told,  is  obvioiu  in  a  sense;  but  the  whole 
(luefltion  Ih  («)  wlKrthrr  in  theau  caeee  it  ta  the  present  nurdy 
that  ii(  bi^foro  toe,  and  (h)  whether  eome  activity  other  than 
that  of  mere  passive  apprehension  is  not  involved  in  the 
nuUter.  Theoe  qumtioiis  J  sliall  deal  with  presently.  For  tlic 
noment  I  with  merely  to  reoognise,  or  rather  to  insiiit,  that  tf 
Lthe  present  ia  to  be  known  U)  us  aa  eiiich  at  all,  the  appre- 
lliension  of  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  knowledge;  in 
Bhort,  iM  an  aaeortion.' 

2.  AiuuiDing  for  th«  moment  that  we  do  apprehend  the 
j  prnoent,  we  miiet  admit  tltat  apprehension  to  bo  a  kind  of 
f  aaaertion.*  Kow,  of  tlitH  kind  of  assertion,  wo  are  able  to  auy 
gaoQrioally  Bevernl  things,  two  of  which  should  be  noted  here. 
I  ThuH  {it)  evury  apprehension  involves  a  measure  of  attention, 
I  varying  frtim  aero  to  a  maximum.  (A)  Brondly,  the  tltamat 
■of  tlm  oonlenl  present  varies  with  lh<-  ntteution,  increasing  as 
I  vro  ooiicentrate  attention  on  it,  diminishing  as  our  minds  are 
]  attracted  to  something  else. 

I       (r)  The  psychological  fact«  here  are  well  known,  and  are 

v«riluib1fl  by  anyone  for  himself.    We  all  know  the  difTerence 

I  Ix^tWLH-u  a  ouncentruted  aud  a  diHCructcd  attention,  and  wo  also 

know  ('>)  that  if  wo  wieh  to  atx  ux  hear  clearly,  wo  must  con- 

oonCmto  attention  ua  far  as  pcnsiblc. 

We  arc  not  in  apprvhension  left  to  the  meroy  of  the 
Iphynoa]  stimulns  applied.  Other  things  equal,  the  same 
'■timulufl  produooa  a  content  of  the  same  clearaeas;  but  then 

'  AakBHUvrnrvor^,  "htllng''marinau^iiotUie"«ct"i>f<«iiHnoiuiiBas, 
Init  lU  nl>|«it.  W«  haw  Ibm  to  biabt  Out  It  U  an  dMmI  or  JLsoip/ufjv.  Am 
wa  111*  aiM  poibt  D».  Warf  (Aej.  BHL  •rt.  "  Piy«&ology."  »lli  •d.  p.  4\\ 
who  Blioirt  th*  tnot  «f  argatag  from  tli«  "  tubjMtirtty  "  of  MuMtion  ai  ■  itate 
of  Mliul  to  Ui*  denial  tint  iMiMliou  i«  an  object  preMrnted  to  minij. 

'  OIi)erllon  niaj  1m  talUB  to  tlic  tun  o(  tli*  tccni  AMcrtion  in  tliii  MDnactlon. 
I  mm;  ■itpblB  (Jiat  I  m«  It  li«r«  aad  olMWhM*  m  a  general  MpraBion  tor  etvj 
•It  it  Ut»urMft  («hat«T«r  its  n*tui«  or  touna,  whollier  It  be  atniation  Mr 
Ikouabt),  awl  fur  tifsij  tel  n!  Mi^f,  wli«th«r  it  Im  ttii«  or  «ntnie.  AH  tlMM 
Mta  ban  a  aartaln  (diamot«t  in  ooDunoo,  stKl  to  ext^itw  tlili  cbarBctor  wo  want 
MB*  dari*  wonl,  I  amplojr  tba  word  ■■trtlow  H  more  free  thaa  any  otbtr 
inm  SfMsI  ModattoM  ir«ni  which  I  viA  to  bo  oloar. 
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other  thinge  are  not  always  equal  A  Btrong  atdmuluB — it  does 
not  matter  here  whether  we  are  apeakmg  of  the  phyBioltwical 
change  or  of  the  mental  state  on  its  first  appearance — will,  on 
an  aven^  of  instances,  produce  clearer  contents  for  apprehen- 
sion than  a  weak  stimulus.  But  if  the  weak  stimulus  is 
"  interesting,"  it  drives  the  strong  one  out  of  the  field  by 
arousing  the  activity  above  named.  The  loud,  even  roar  of  the 
torrent  down  in  the  vaUey  passes  almost  unnoticed  as  I  write, 
while  the  first  sound  of  a  cock-crow  at  once  arrests  attention, 
because  that  particular  noise  happens  to  exasperate  me.  In 
general — possibly  in  the  last  analysis  in  all  cases — the  power 
of  arresting  attention  depends,  not  on  the  inherent  character  of 
an  object,  but  on  its  connections;  on  the  ideas,  hopes  and 
fears,  anger  or  gratitude,  that  it  raisea  But  this  is  a  psycho- 
logical question.  All  we  have  to  notice  is  that  attention  once 
roused  disturbs  the  balance  of  clearness  and  dimness.  Alert 
and  swift,  it  seizes  on  one  of  the  many  details  present,  drags 
it  forward  into  clear  light,  and  examines  it  to  the  bottom.  It 
promotes  and  degrades,  without  reference  to  the  original 
strength  of  stimulus.  It  brings  a  dim,  far-off  voice  or  the 
distant  colour  of  a  well-known  dress  into  the  very  focus  of 
apprehension,  and  all  else  is  relegated  to  the  dim,  indefinite 
background  of  consciousness,  from  which  the  object  of  interest 
stanib  out* 

A  very  small  d^ee  of  introspection  carries  us  a  step 
further.  Actual  consciousness  never  is  wholly  definite.  Con- 
centrate as  you  will  on  the  point  before  you,  you  are  always 
vaguely  conscious  of  its  surroundings.  According  to  Wundt's 
famous  simile,*  the  apprehendins  consciousness  is  like  the  eye. 
Whether  we  see,  hear,  or  feel,  there  is  a  point  of  clear 
consciousness,  a  point  rather  of  clearly-defined  content  on 
which  consciousness  is  concentrated,  while  around  and  about 
this,  point  are  dimmer,  vaguer  forms,  which  shade  away 
gradually  into  the  dark.  Indefiniteness  is  not  an  accident  of 
consciousness;  it  is  a  constant  element  in  its  character. 

Now,  looking  to  the  logical  nature  of  the  act,  we  must 

'Itiaiuiulto  saj  tlmt  attention  me.Ves  tlie  object  "clear";  bat  on  thia 
point  we  must  follow  Hr.  Shand's  distinotion  between  the  cleamesB  ttt&chiug 
to  the  object  u  its  own  character,  and  the  cleameaa  wliich  ii  reallj  ajnonymaua 
with  the  Tact  of  being  attended  to.  You  ma;  attend  to  a  dim  light  and  note 
that  it  ia  dim,  or  to  a  confused  msdlej  of  aighta  or  aoundi  and  remark  that  it  is 
a  oonfated  medley.  So  far  what  ia  obacure  before  attention  remains  obscure  to 
attention.  Bnt  it  is  also  clear,  aa  being  now  deftnitelr  before  the  mind  (see 
"  An  Analysis  of  Attention,"  by  A.  F.  Shand,  Mind,  N.  S.  No.  12 ;  and  of. 
ii^ra,  ohap.  iii.  p.  84,).  The  connection  of  attention  and  cleamesa  is  then- 
toTt  a  degree  more  complex  than  would  appear  from  the  text. 

*  Onindaiffe  dtr  PhytioloiruAm  Piyeiuiogit,  vol.  ii.  p.  88&  (Srd  ed.  1S87). 
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ngfud  apprebenaton  ns  aware,  not  nf  tlie  definite  only,  but  of 

the  iadeBiiiU!  ae  woll.    The  whole  thnt  in  jtrcsciit  to  mo  at  any 

moment  w  the  content  of  my  apprehension  for  tliat  ntonionL 

A»  I  writ«,  the  wonU  Ix-fore  me  and  the  movement  of  my  pen 

oocup^  tlw  forefront  (in  Wiindt's  simile,  Uie  filid-putiH)  of 

ooDBCiouRion ;  but  aloni'  witli  thoia  jtoca  the  pliwbing  of  the 

fountiiin  below  my  window,  miuI  farthi>r  oft'  tfio  rattUng  of  a 

^wuegon  on  the  nmd,  whlk  tli»  miuut  of  uremic  Hi'iisalions  and 

'  boduy  ptvtwures  form  a  dim,  uticci-Uin  buckgi-ouiid,  whioh  in 

than  and  yet  not  there,  nHecting  oonsciousnces  iind  yet  hardly 

•Mmhended  ae  such.    With  Home  of  tlte  logical  diiGcultiee 

Wtueh  suggest  themselves  here  we  will  deal  later.    At  present 

wa  pcrint  out  only  that  we  are  in  someway  aware  of  the  whole 

,  that  i>i  preiteat,  and  tliut,  therefore,  apprebeueiou  cannot  be 

iileiitifiud  with  any  particular  decree  of  attention.     To  deny 

illiis  would  be  to  Introduce  a  feeUog  whid)  is  neither  ait  act 

'of  knowledge  nor  a  CMttent  for  knowledge;     If  (which,  of 

ooane,  we  have  yet  to  prove)  the  present  is  anything  at  all  fur 

ns,  we  must  have  knowledge  of  it,  and  that  knowledge  wo  have 

eolled  apprehettsion.    But  the  same  reasoning  must  apply  to 

Bvcry  eieoient  of  tho  present.    Whatever  is  sucb  an  element 

moat  be  ao  for  onr  apprehension. 

It  follows  that  tneories  of  the  nature  of  attention  as  a 
psyobio  activity  do  not  aflect  our  jM^sent  position.  We  may 
Hi  jAyettoIogistB  bold,  with  Wundt.  that  a  special  form  of 
nisntol  activity,  acting  in  accordance  with  laws  of  its  own, 
picka  out  this  or  tluit  object  that  comes  wilhin  the  tiold  of 
ooRsoionBDWs  and  brings  it  into  clear  light  Or  we  may  retort, 
with  MttMtcrbcrg,  that  the  whole  process  of  atti^ntion  >  can  be 
axpbined  by  tlie  same  iMycho-phynical  laws  as  are  postulated 
by  every  ciinnge  in  the  content  presented.  We  are  not, 
fortunately  for  us,  called  upon  to  enter  this  contest.  The 
logical  ranlt  alone  afTeots  us.  There  is  a  definite  content 
rveogniMd  wliuu  attention  is  concentrated,  and  an  indefinite 
whuD  or  in  80  far  ns  it  is  dielraoted  Tlte  mechanism  by 
.wliiob  attention  is  ooncenimuid  or  distracted,  whether  it 
payohic  or  physioloj^cal,  special  or  general,  does  not  touch 
'»  ntuli. 

This  point  is  worth  noting,  in  view  of  a  possible  mia- 
jotnrpmtulion.  In  di<«tcribing  present  consciouaness  as  on 
aasttrtion,    I   might  be  underatood  as  inventing  on    tmroal 

■  ll  b  iiMt,  I  think,  to  UiBiUU  "  ^nwra^fn* "  hj  thii  Una  Uuui  to 

'~-rt  tk  vord  iiito  EaslUi.  mora  «iRi«DUlly  m  jtppeTwrliM  iXMlt,  not  to 

I  tt  It*  mwuhk  in  Ubsllz  and  Kant,  ia  n^vl  I7  t)i«  Hi<rUrtiiiii<t  in  » 
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eeparatdon  between  the  act  of  consciouBQess  and  its  content. 
This  is  far  from  my  intention.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  have 
first  the  content  rising  before  coDEciousness  on  its  own  acconnt, 
and  then  a  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  mind  recognifiing  that 
content.  This  would  really  be  the  precise  opposite  of  the 
position  I  am  maintaining.  It  would  involve  us  once  more  in 
an  unapprehended,  unperceived,  and  therefore  unknown  state 
of  mind.  We  may  {if  Wundt's  theory  be  correct)  have  an 
object  first  apprehended,  and  then  by  a  separate  act  attended 
to.  We  cannot  have  a  content  first  in  consciousneBs  and  then 
apprehended.  To  be  in  consciousness  and  to  be  apprehended 
are  the  same  things.  We  do  not,  in  short,  attempt  at  this 
stage  to  define  the  relation  of  conBciouaness  to  its  object  All 
we  say  Ib,  that  whatever  our  immediate  consciousness  may  be, 
it  is  not  merely  an  afTection  of  the  mind  in  this  way  or  that, 
but  an  assertion  of  this  or  that,  a  cognitive  act  That  is  one 
of  its  characters,  whatever  the  rest  may  be.  On  our  first 
question,  then,  of  the  general  nature  and  characteristics  of 
immediate  consciousness,  I  conclude  that  such  consciousness 
has  the  general  character,  shared  by  all  knowledge,  of  being.an 
assertion ;  that  it  is  an  assertion  of  the  present ;  and  that  it  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  any  judgment  naming  or  describing 
the  present,  since  such  a  judgment  includes  in  ite  content 
something  that  is  not  present 

n.  THB  PEmmvB  chaeactke  of  APPBEHEKSION 

3.  I  have  now  to  show  that  the  apprehension  of  the  present 
is,  in  the  world  of  knowledge,  a  primitive  act  and  an  ultimate 
taat.  Of  course  it  has  conditions  of  its  own ;  but  if  we  were 
asked  to  name  them  in  the  present  £tate  of  our  knowledge,  we 
could  only  surest  some  physical  or  physiolc^cal  antecedents 
of  a  somewhat  hazy  character.  With  these  conditions  we  have 
nothing  to  do  in  the  present  chapter.  But  there  are  quite 
other  conditions  alleged,  without  which,  it  is  said,  our 
apprehension  of  the  present  could  not  be ;  either  it  could  not 
exist  at  all,  or  at  least  it  could  not  be  genuine  knowledge. 
The  apprehended  content  is  "  made  what  it  is,"  "  determined," 
"  constituted,"  by  the  synthetic  or  correlative  activity  of 
thought  This  view,  aa  is  well  known,  appears  in  sundry 
forms  and  in  divers  writers.  To  give  an  instance,  here  is 
one  among  a  multitude  of  Professor  Green's  accounts  of  the 
matter — 

"  The  so-called '  immediate  intuition '  only  has  any  content 
just  so  far  as  it  is  not  merely  presentative.    Just  as  when,  in 
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view  of  liOclce'fl  doctrine,  that  that  only  is  •  re«I  existence' 
which  can  be  known  iii '  actual  present  sensation,'  we  ask  bow 
much  of  any  Hitpposed  reni  object  is  reducible  to  'actual 
preseot  eennation,  we  tind  that  the  object  disappears,  ho  is  it 
when  we  aak  how  miirh  of  nu  object  of  intuition  remainE  after 
alMtniCtiou  of  »U  that  beloncs  to  it  as  representiitivo.  '  TIiih 
book'  is  utt  objix't  of  intuition,  but  all  qualities  in  virtue  of 
which  I  ncoguisA  the  object  us  a  book  depend  on  it«  i«littionii 
to  obj«ct(i  not  now  pn-'iwntcd  in  intuition  at  all,  of  which 
relations,  thercforo,  the  knowledge  is  repreaentntive,  not 
pniwQtattvo.  la  the  aboence  of  tliese,  nothing  remains  as 
merely  prMented  but  the  "  here '  and  '  there,  '  now  *  and 
'  then,' '  this '  or  *  that ' ;  and  can  even  the  '  thin '  and  *  that '  be 
said  to  bo  inp-rely  premnted  1 "  •  Briefly,  if  w-e  "  exclude  from 
wltnt  we  have  considered  real  all  qualities  constituted  by 
relation,  we  find  that  none  are  left"  * 

ilbetract  from  the  presented  book  all  its  qualities,  and 
noHitug  remains.  Ttmt  is  dear  enough.  Tliese  (lualitiea 
depend  on,  or  am  coustitul4td  by,  relatione  to  non- presented 
qnatitiM  or  object*.  Here  we  tinii<it  diHtin^uish.  Tlio  cxist«Qoc 
of  the  giveL  qualities  depends  cauaally  on  something  post,  no 
doubt.  Itut  that  is  not  what  we  are  told.  We  are  told  tJiat 
the  itreaent  qualities  are  tomtUtUtd  fty  retationa,  and  that  the 
knowledge  of  tiieni  depends  on  these  reiations.  I'ake  the  6rat 
statement  Mow  does  a  relation  eotutUuU  a  quality  f  "  The 
book  has  a  brown  cover,"  i,*^  the  cover  is  related  bv  way  of 
reeembUnce  to  other  brown  surfaces,  and  by  way  of  difference 
to  any  other  colour  we  like  U>  lake.  But  does  the  relation  mn- 
tHttUt  the  brown,  or  do  the  browns  and  other  colours  constitute 
tbo  reUtioim  t  It  is  quite  certain  tliut  if  this  book  had  not 
the  ootour  whicli  rc«ctni>les  other  brown  surfaces,  it  would  not 
Itself  be  brown.  It  i»  equally  cvrtiiin  thul  if  it  were  not  that 
wbieh  I  apprehrnd,  it  woultl  not  pe8*rinble  other  brown 
flurfu<>i4.  Tin!  colour  present  to  me  resembles  other  colours ; 
but  this  docs  not  prove  that  to  apprehend  it  ia  to  apprehend 
that  resemblanoe,  and  therefore  a  relation.  On  the  contrary, 
tlie  foot  here  present  Ls  not  a  relation,  and  never  becomes  a 
relatwn.  In  the  development  of  knowledge  it  may  become  a 
rorrtJaU  of  countless  other  terms,  the  mfteting- point  of 
innumerable  relations;  it  is  never  itsolf  u  relation,*    Is  it, 

■  fToriv,  vol.  U.  I>.  tdS.  ■  rnUgmnna  to  Sikiet,  p.  19. 

*  Thli  <l  mn  ktniMir  wUniU.  ' '  So  rntiag,  u  anih  or  m  r«lt,  b  •  rehlMti " 
(Pn>1(«.  p.  tBi.  Thin  i«  well  cMagb.  Bat  wlisn  we  mA  a  hw  Unu  Imh* 
diwn  □(  ih*  lilMliam  vrliidi  tntcqtreU  £i«U  u  ivUUoiia,  w«  uk  in  dwpdr,  h 
IMtiv  «  (knt  oc  sol  t    Do  *•  oaitt  nally  f*s1  at  M I 
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then,  a  correlate  1  Certainly ;  but  it  is  not  given  as  auoh  to 
simple  apprehension,  in  the  case  before  us.  'Wliat  I  apprehend 
is  the  colour,  and  not  the  relation  of  the  colour  to  something 
else.  No  relation  to  anything  outBide  an  apprehended  content 
con  be  an  element  in  that  apprehended  content.  What,  then, 
is  the  given  ?  I  am  asked.  A  quality.  What  quality  ?  The 
colour  brown.  Why,  then,  I  shall  be  told,  you  have  admitted 
our  whole  point  You  aay  you  apprehend  the  content  apart 
from  its  rations,  and  when  you  are  asked  to  say  what  you 
have  apprehended,  the  very  fiiBt  term  you  use  is  the  name  of 
a  general  quality  which  instantly  expresses  hosts  of  relations 
in  which  the  object  stands.  Undoubtedly,  in  using  the 
general  term  "  brown "  I  have  described  the  fact  through  its 
relations,  but  I  have  come  to  mention  its  relations  precisely 
because  I  am  now  describing  and  not  apprehending.  I  am  do 
longer  apprehending  the  fact  present  to  me,  but  describing  to 
you  what  I  have  apprehended.  Description  undoubtedly  is 
by  general  attributes,  and  therefore  by  relations.  But  as 
undoubtedly  description  is  of  the  already  apprehended  fact. 
To  apprehend  the  fact  is  one  thing,  to  describe  it  another, 
and  therefore  there  is  no  reason  to  assign  to  apprehension 
that  assertion  of  general  attributes  without  which  description 
cannot  b^in.  Apprehension,  in  fact,  is  of  contents  which 
turn  out  to  resemble  other  contents,  i.e.  present  general 
quaUties,  or  stand  in  relation  to  other  factSi—put  it  as  you 
please.  To  describe  what  you  have  apprehended  is  to  state 
in  words  these  general  qualities  or  relations.  The  descriptive 
judgment,  that  is  to  say,  is  a  further  mental  act  of  which 
apprehension  is  the  basis.  It  is  precisely  the  act  which 
judges  some  quality  of  the  apprehended  fact  to  be  general,  i.e. 
to  resemble  qualities  of  other  facta.  Now  name  such  a  quality, 
call  it  X,  and  say,  if  that  content  which  I  apprehended  just  now 
had  not  possessed  the  quality  X,  it  would  have  been  simply 
nothing  at  alL  AH  that  is  perfectly  plain ;  but  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  argue  that,  therefore,  I  apprehended  the  content  aa  X, 
t-e.  as  a  general  quaUty,  and  therefore  I  did  not  really  appre- 
hend it  at  all,  but  made  a  judgment  in  which  the  non-presented 
instances  of  X  were  involved  or  impUed.  That  judgment  I  did 
make  when  I  described  my  apprehension.  It  was  what  I  added 
by  my  description  to  the  datum  of  apprehension  which  went 
before.^     It  was  not  the  apprehension  itself. 

'  It  ia,  DO  doabt,  ioTalved  in  thii  Tiev  thit  (>pBrt  from  the  a>M  of  com- 
mttid  or  requMt,  which  do  oot  hen  coDcem  di)  apeech  ia  the  expression  odIt 
of  ft  jndgineDt  or  the  resolts  of  «  judgment.  So  far  Oroeo  mi^^ht  Mam  jiutifiea 
in  too  renurk  (Introduction  to  Bume,  p.  36}  that  "  a  ooujiiateut  MD8ation«liam 
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The  etntement  that  the  contcDt  npprchonded  is  constituted 
b;  relation  to  aiher  cnnUiUs,  might  Dioitn  one  of  two  tilings.  It 
might  mean,  first,  tJiat  the  content,  actiimlly  na8crt«(l  by  tlio 
miitd  is  always  in  the  cases  considered  some  relation  between 
thfi  present  iact  and   some  nou-preAent<  fact ;  i.e,  tlint  to  bo 

I  iiwuro  of  lU)'  i)i'(.'M.-iil  fi'oliiig,  is  to  ju^lge  its  relatione.  In  that 
ewie  I  would  itsk  bow  wv  know  wliat  tliu  "  it "  is  whoee  relations 
we  judge.  A  relation  invotvi«  tonus  rrluted.  How  do  I  know 
thniic  teriDS  f  How  con  I  judge  tbe  rctation  of  a  fvoUug  U> 
something  eb»e,  unless  I  h«vo  knowledge  of  the  feclinj;  itself  t 
Horn  mn  I  tell  that  the  nwe  iu  your  hand  is  sweet,  unless  I  can 
see  cbtt  rose  and  smell  the  scent?     Once  more.,  though  tlte 

LtttolAnution  "lAOthaclie  again!"  is  very  closely  bound  up 
wiUl  a  tpvOD  feuling,  yet  the  feeling  is  not  the  judgment 
of  tho  relation  betn-een  tbia  toothache  and  yeeterdav's.  The 
(iwliog  is    n»l  tbe  judgment,  the  judgment    la  about    the 

:  feeling. 

But,  seooodly,  if  a  relation  is  not  actually  asserted  when- 

'  ever  we  apprehend  a  fact,  it  may  bo  urged  tjuit  tlie  Uieory  we 
ore  combating  does  not  intend  this,  but  merely  liulds  that  the 
foci  apprehended  is  meaningless  except  aa  the  term  of  ft 

I  relation.  But  this  is  ambigiioua  If  it  means  that  a  fact 
oxcepl  OS  related  ia  iudeecruiable,  it  is  true ;  but  it  is  a  truth 
that  cuncunis  description,  not  apprehensjon.  If  it  means  tbat 
any  givvu  ixnU-'ut  nitiat,  in  &tct,Maiid  in  rt-lution  to  othvra,  that 
Ute  givi.'in  A  must  be  at  teast  oommrublv  to  iKfuic  B  or  G,  tliis 
is  o^in  true.  But  it  doos  not  folluw  ihiit  in  apprehending  A, 
I  np]>rehei)d  ita  relation  to  B  or  C.  There  is  no  unrelated 
uulicular.  Every  fact  i*  n  centre  of  relations,  but  I  do  not 
tcnuw  ttmt  bv  merely  apprehending  the  fact  itself.  If,  lastly, 
yuu   lueun  that  as  an   unrelated   content — a   content  whoee 

itvUtions  are  unknown— a  fact  could  be  nothing  for  me,  you 

'•ay  tluit  which  your  own  qualitative  judgment  contiadicla 
wbMi  it  says,  this  is  hot,  meaning  tlio  fact  appreliended.    For 

,il  tlie  ajipwheudcKl  were  uothing  for  me,  bow  cotdd  I  logically 

L'BuM  bi  ipHshloM."  Bat  thu  wonM  boM  oitij  if  kMslrdgB  C(iaiiiii[«l  <Btir«ly 
^^  MliMriBB.  iwt  if  kacnrltditii  vhlla  tiwtd  oa  anHtieai  bcludc*  judgment  abmit 
rHaMliaa.  SnchajwlKnicDl  ii  Um  Ml  of  nannlng.  lliaiimliiD  in  >  judcwHit 
J/fit.  U  f<nt  pnfar  It.  Ibt  vtibal  cipmiioii  of  »  Jiidpii«nt> ;  that  vhioh  j<ni 
rikaBin  b  (In  tho  otaM  aeuUanOJ  th««««taM«f  a  woaation,  or,  m  I  tlioutd  call 
til,  Ml  BMinlinuaon.  Otmid'*  temark  (ep.  Hi.  p.  16),  tUt  l)i«  iMilvidaiJ 
[JiBMllili  u  "  uwuiiimUc^  bcraoiH  wbllo  wc  name  it,  it  bu  liMoniii  auotb«t'," 
'nvolvM  «  ronnialoK.  Id  Damliw  tl*  uniMlioa'*  routtut  our  total  westal  *tat« 
flmtd  tram  Okt  «f  |nm  Miuation  (If,  fof  the  nko  of  arcumcDt.  wa  grant 
ot  HHfa  a  oandiHan)  to  a  atata  ia  alikb  wwathm  and  jailBni«nt 


tpmttOitti 
ibtmdad,     I 


[an  bkadad,  Bvt  Iba  MMitiMi  iudf  i*  «>di«  bb  a  aaMtal  arwt  orvr.  or  It 
Inmalm  a  pare  MnntioD.  tt  doea  Mt  fa»  iaUt  jndg&ient.  ff <  pa*i  rrom 
japfmiliaadinj  it  Into  jndgmtnt  about  it. 
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asaigD  it  &  predi  late  ?  You  may  xirge  that  the  apprebeneion 
cannot  logically  or  psychologically  go  before  the  eiinple 
judgment  because  the  "  manifold  must  collapse  into  unity " 
before  it  can  be  matter  of  knowledge.  Then  how,  in  that 
case,  did  you  know  that  it  was  a  manifold  ?  ^  If  you  did 
not  often  enough  apprehend  the  manifold  as  a  manifold 
and  pigeon-hole  it  by  a  distinct  act,  you  would  be  quite  sure 
that  knowledge  began  in  pigeon-holes  and  not  in  cbaoe.  Ah 
it  ia,  you  talk  of  the  chaos  in  one  breath,  and  in  the  next 
deny  yourself  any  possibility  of  knowing  it  No  doubt  in 
ordinary  adult  life  we  do  not  go  through  a  psychological 
proceaa  beginning  with  appreheneioa  and  passing  on  to  a 
qualitative  judgment.  The  two  acts  are  incited  in  one 
concrete,  mental  state.  But  even  this  can  hardly  be  proved 
in  all  cases.  Whenever  we  are  placed  in  unusual  circum- 
stances necessitating  close  attention  to  strange  things,  the 
qualitative  judgment  becomes  consciously  a  reilective  attempt 
to  analyse  what  is  given.  If  I  try  to  follow,  for  instance,  the 
changing  shapes  of  an  amoeba,  I  concentrate  all  my  eflbrts  on 
the  object  seen  on  the  slide,  and  then  with  another  conscious 
effort  grope  about  for  qualities  or  relations  which  will  describe 
its  successive  figures  and  vague,  clumsy  motions.  Still  more 
clearly  the  "stunning"  effect  of  a  crash  and  a  Hash  delays 
the  process  of  attention,  arrests  judgment,  stops  one's  power 
of  "taking  in,"  ie.  judging,  what  has  happened.  In  such 
oases  the  act  of  apprehension  stands  out  clear  and  defined, 
separated  from  the  other  activities  which  normally  accompany 
it,  or  rather  are  so  fused  with  it  as  to  form  one  mental  state.* 

And  whether  or  not  there  is  this  de/ado  separateness,  the 
qualitative  judgment  implies  the  independent  validity  of  the 
act  of  apprehension.  Without  it  the  subject  of  the  judg- 
ment would  be  an  unknown  thing.  This  might  have  seemed 
clear  enough  from  the  form  of  the  judgment,  "this  is  X." 
But  Green  detects  a  relation  involved  even  in  the  word 
"this";   for  instance,  in  lines  following  the  passage  I  have 

'  OrMD  expr«Ml;  tells  as  (Hume,  loe.  eif.)  that  the  senaatioii  ii  "ankaoir- 
abls,  the  very  negation  at  knowiibility. "  Then  bow  conld  he  poedbly 
be  in  >  ponitiun  to  tell  ua  two  lines  ftbove  tbat  it  is  "fleeting,  momiatarj, 
nnn*nie»blo  "  1  Surely  we  have  lesnit  frora  Green's  own  niMterly  oriticism  of 
the  Thing-in-itself  doctrine  that  the  onknowable  is  also  the  meaninglcas,  and 
tbat  even  to  postulate  it  (as,  for  example,  Proresaar  Seth  speaks  of  postulating 
sensation,  SaL  Phil.  p.  89]  is  to  involve  oiirselTes  in  a  purely  gratuitous 
oontndiction. 

*  I.e.  we  get  something  like  a  "pun"  stftte  of  apprehenwon.  But,  as 
above  stated,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  we  ever  have  it  completely  pure. 
Probably  ideas  bwin  to  rise  on  the  outskirts  of  consciousness  while  the  present 
ooDtent  occupiea  ^e  centre.  But  we  have  it  pole  enough  to  mark  the  distinction 
of  the  two  acts. 
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<)Dotod  «boT«.  p.  23.  "  Doea  not  '  tliis '  alwsyi)  indicate  « 
roUtioD  of  Homelbing  U>,  and  distinction  of  it  from,  a  subject 
ooQBcioua  of  HenU  tta  not  beginning  or  censing  with  the 
pKaenCattoQ  of '  Ihis,'  through  the  mediitm  of  whicn  again  the 
preseot  M>mothiu){  is  related  to,  and  distinguished  from,  othei- 
'  aomethingn '  ?  nut  neitliiT  i\u>  idi-ntit}-  of  tb«  ogo  cor  Uie 
post  aomeuiinga  to  which,  Uirougli  common  relation  to  the  coo, 
the  present  u  related,  can  properly  be  said  to  be  presontML'  > 
I(  is  UKiiiRcant  th^t  th«  rektiou  alleged  to  bo  involved  ii*  hore 
cbotiged.  It  is  no  lunger  a  rotation  directly  to  otiier  things, 
but  a  relation  of  the  [»«eented  fact  to  E«lf,  and  to  other  things 
through  Bolf,  which  we  are  told  the  word  "  this "  impliea. 
Obaurvtt;  my  cmitention  is  that  the  c|nalitative  judgment 
reprMcntii  in  words  the  attonipt  to  bring  the  present  into 
reMtion  with  othur  thiu^  'Die  predicate  then  (including  the 
copula)  should  give  the  relation,  tlic  subject  should  state  the 
reference  to  the  present  Now  wu  find  that  Green  himself 
d<iG3  not  contend  for  a  direct  rcfcr«noe  to  other  things  in 
the  subject  l>irwtly  there  is  only  a  reference  to  self;  bo 
far  us  direct  reference  to  otlter  thio^  is  concerned,  the 
t]iuUitative  judgment  on  Green's  showing  bears  the  reqaired 
witness  on  my  sidei  But  the  reference  to  self  is  open  to 
the  Mme  criticism  aa  the  alleged  reference  to  other  things 
WIS  be(()T«.  In  saying  "this'  I  do  not  ooDBciuiisly  assert 
a  distinction  bvtwcen  myself  and  wluit  is  present  to  me.  Such 
a  distinction  becomes  obvious  later  on,  wtien  other  activiliflS 
are  brought  into  play ;  but  we  want  to  isolate  a  partioulu 
activity  and  find  out  wliat  it  gives  us  takeit  by  itself,  and  the 
way  tu  get  at  this  is  not  by  confusing  its  report  with  that  of  a 
crowd  of  further  acta  of  tlie  mind.* 

It  would  be  bett«r,  in  the  interest  of  Qroen's  contention, 
to  do  awiiy  with  this  last  subtlety  and  urge  simply  and 
atrnigliifurwardly  that  the  "this"  of  the  judgment  tmplios  « 
distinction  (and  livnce  a  relation)  between  the  given  content 
and  other*.  This  dtstinctiuu  is  sometimes  the  explicit  purport 
of  the  domoDStrativc  (fj.  '  tliis  txwk,  not  Uiat,  is  the  one  which 
I  want '),  and  might  b«  taken  as  ordinarily  implied.  But  then, 
again,  it  must  be  rememberod  Ltiat  the  van  of  the  general  tcnn 

>  fTonbt  iM.  fit. 

*  On  tiM  d<Mtri»a  "  that  *  tiioa^ht.  la  Mder  to  kiio«  •  tliln^t  *t  *U,  inwt 
axpnmif  dnttngniih  httwnta  th«  l)ibig  knd  iU  own  atif."  IVdMMir  Jftmoi 
IWuulc*  I  "1%ii  M  m  [wrfrqtly  mutoit  utumntlaa.  Mid  not  Ui«  fkintoit  ihidow 
of  nuoD  oikU  ht  tuppcviR^-  it  oil*.  i»  ««il  aikht  1  amtcmd  that  I  oannot 
intn  rilbmt  drauitiiK  tliat  I  dnom,  ivesr  withoat  •wt*Tiii|T  that  1  nsu. 
imf  «Uhailt  danriu  Uut  I  dtnr,  u  tstintain  thnt  I  nvnnol  know  nilboiit 
ktmii^  that  I  luMw?- 
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"  this  "  to  deeignate  the  subject  belongs  to  the  propoBiti<»i,  and 
accordingly  represents  a  part  of  the  act  of  jut^meDt ;  that  act 
which,  according  to  our  contention,  exists  in  order  to  bring  the 
immediately  known  present  into  relations  (whether  of  dis- 
tinction or  connection)  with  other  facts.  And  granting  that 
the  "  this "  expresses  a  correlation,  what  does  it  correlate  f 
What  meaning  has  it  if  not  a  reference  to  the  present  ^t, 
distinguished,  if  you  please,  from  other  facts.  But  if  the  fact 
is  not  there,  what  can  there  be  to  distinguish?'  Its  mere 
distinctness  from  B  does  not  constitute  A.  Not  in  appre- 
hending A  itself  do  I  apprehend  its  distinctness  tiom  R  Aw 
distinct  from  B  as  I  &nd  out  when  I  consider  them  both 
together,  and  I  then  know  that  if  it  were  not  so  I  could  not 
have  apprehended  A  aIon&  But  apprehending  A  alone  ia  not 
in  itself  the  same  thing  as  apprehending  A+B.' 

The  judgment  dealmg  with  the  present  "  this  "  is  absurd  and 
self-contradictory,  if  there  is  no  "  this  "  present  to  me.  I  must 
be  aware  of  the  present  in  order  to  make  judgments  about  it 
This  awareness  must  be  either  an  element  in  the  judgment 
itself,  or  a  state  of  consciousnesB  antecedent  to  the  jud^ent. 
And  here  we  may  make  a  concession.  If  all  that  is  intended 
by  Green's  criticism  is  that,  psychologically  considered,  appre- 
hension is  an  element  in  judgment  (or  some  more  complex 
mental  state)  and  not  a  state  of  mind  complete  in  itself,  we  can 
afford  to  leave  the  question  open  for  logic.  I^ychologically, 
we  believe  that  there  is  evidence  (as  urged  above)  that  appro* 
hension  of  the  present  sometimes  exhausts  the  whole  field  of 
consciousness.  But  we  are  only  concerned  with  Ic^cal  factors 
in  knowledge  and  l<^ical  distinctions,  and  on  that  ground  we 
maintain  that  apprehension  is  a  distinct  factor,  postulated  as  a 
condition  by  judgments  of  perception,  and  that  its  content  is  a 
distinct  part  wiuiin  the  more  complex  whole  which  judgment 
asserts. 

'  "Ths  idM  of  this  wonld  be  falwl;  nted,  uuImi  wb»t  it  Toarka  wen 
KtnallT  presented  "  (Bndley,  Logic,  p.  S8). 

'  "  u  oaimot  b«  said  tliat  wb  have  tlie  idea  of  red  ««  red  only  when  wo 
diftiiiguiBb  it  from  bine  or  sweet,  and  only  b;  so  diitingoiahiug  it.  ,  ,  . 
'ntereeonldbe  nooonceiTable  ooouion  for  attempting  snch  adiatinetiou,  noranj 
poMibili^  of  laeeeediiiK  in  the  attempt,  aalen  there  were  first  a  clear  conaciooa- 
nesa  of  What  each  of  the  two  oppoeites  is  in  itself"  (Lotze,  Logic,  Gog.  trans, 
blc  L  chap.  i.  sea,  11),  In  the  following  eentence  the  saniD  doctriae  ia 
unplidtlT  applied  to  teiuatioiu  or  impreaeioaa. 

On  the  ngoificance  and  implications  of  words  like  "this"  or  "here,"  we 
shall  have  more  to  aay  when  we  come  to  the  judgment.  The;  vary,  of  conne, 
aeoording  to  the  context.  Onr  only  contention  at  pteaent  u  that  the  main 
pnrpoae  of  the  words  in  the  simpleat  qualitstire  judgment  is  to  indicate  the 
pieeent  aa  anoh.  The  diitinction  thej  inTolTe  ia  a  mere  means  to  this 
reference* 
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•L  Then,  is  the  apprehension  of  the  present  entirely  uiidtfler- 
bjr  antecedunt  experience  nud  by  thought  of  iruch 
experitnce  1  Kot  certainly  in  all  cases.  When,  after  sbiring  ut 
a  bright  rod  object,  I  turn  vay  eyea  upon  a  while  sheet  of  paper 
and  watch  the  dim  gr^en  after-image  rise,  the  content  now 
before  nie  is  tletennined  hv  the  autcoedent  fxperience,  So  in 
all  ihe  manifold  cases  fulling  under  wlmt  is  loosely  termed 
iWeber'a  law ;  so  in  all  cowtt  of  colour  contrast,  and  no  donbt 
in  many  other  instances.  In  all  these  ctucs  the  past  experi- 
ence actually  contributes  to  tno<Ufy  or  even  creat*  the  preMnt 
g'  actiiig  on  (he  oonditton  of  the  sense-o^n  or  tlie  bruin. 
ore  experionco  dot«nnines  the  present  sensation,  but  not  the 
Ihooght  a(  post  oxperienoe.  However,  Uiougbt  also  may  be 
■aid  to  contribute  to  determining  Uie  content  of  sensation,  for 
inxtAnco,  whenever  practical  interesta  determine  the  direction 
of  attention,  or  when  knowledge  of  the  real  ctioTKCter  of  an 
otiject  enaUiea  me  to  see  in  it  what  I  coiUd  not  diHtinKuish 
bt^nre  I  knew  what  t^j  look  for.  The  latter  case  will  be 
buuiliar  to  anyone  who  hiut  ui!«d  a  mioroscopo  under  tlie  guid- 
ance d(  another  person,  or  who  has  looke<l  at  a  disljint  object 
in  the  company  of  someooo  more  Cainiliar  with  it  than  htm- 
sel£i 

Bat  it  is  only  by  a  confnsiou  that  instances  of  this  kind 
can  be  imported  into  the  present  discussion.  Consider  the 
ttmoi  We  have  been  contending  that  the  content  of  appre- 
bmiion  is  a  primary  datum  for  knowledge;  that  is,  that  we 
may  take  it  as  fact  without  implying  an  assertion  of  any  other 
(act.  or  postulaling  the  existence  of  any  activity  except  that  of 
apprehension  itself.  Against  both  these  oontentionH  it  was 
Qlfied  that  either  a  whole  or  a  port  of  the  content  cliiinied  for 
apprebeosiMi  waa,  in  faet,  the  work  of  thought  Thi.-<  urgiiinent 
we  have  met  on  genera)  grounds  and  dismioxed.  Now  oertoin 
caass  are  alleged  in  which  an  tmdonbted  thought  niodifiee  the 
content  given.  But  nothing  is  alleged  to  show  that  any 
elamont  in  the  content  given  could  only  exist  for  thought  or 
only  be  known  by  thought — tlut  it  in,  in  vhort,  a  tJ>ought^ 
product  and  not  a  sensibls  fact.  Thouj^t  is  sliown  in  these 
esses  Ui  be  one  Among  the  antecedent  oonditiotis  dcU-Tuiiuiog 
■enaation;  but  oeitbor  tJioughl  nor  any  thoughl-pi-oduct  is 
piwed  lo  be  an  element  couHlituting  the  whole  present  to 
A  factor  in  tlio  cause  is  mixed  up  with  an  element  in 
tlie  effect.,  an  antecedent  condition  with  a  constituent  element 

>SwMr  llBwrxiBfCatBtciMtlagmparon  "An&Mntial  DMnoUanin  tlin 
tliMrte  of  Kapcncim  "  i«  Ibe  IratboMaliig  "  P(«enHliii)t*  of  lbs  Amtottlton 
*f"  (ISSS).     I  rv(«r,  hj  kind  penniaioii,  to  i  proof  ia  jay  poMotlMi. 
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AppreheosioD  ob  an  occurreDce  in  csonsciousness  always  baa 
its  conditions,  and  these  broadlj  may  be  divided  into  two  sets, 
the  physical  stimuli  acting  upon  the  sense-organ,  and  the 
condition  of  the  organ,  or  rather  of  the  whole  ot^aniam,  at  the 
moment  Any  alteration  in  either  of  these  factors  may  modify 
the  resulting  state  of  consciousness.  £ut  none  of  these  con- 
ditions entens  into  the  sensation  which  results  from  them.  To 
perceive  a  flash  of  light  is  not  to  be  conscious  of  a  wave  of 
molecular  change  in  the  optic  nerve;  the  antecedent  condi- 
tion of  the  sensation  is  not  an  element  in  the  sensation  itself. 
Now  among  the  conditions  of  sensation  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  state  of  attention  at  the  time — a  state  which  has, 
no  doubt,  its  mental  and  its  physiological  side.  Preparation 
helps  out  the  stimulus,  fills  up  gaps  which  would  be  left  in  the 
sensation  if  the  same  stimulus  acted  on  an  unprepared  mind ; 
or  defines  what,  without  it,  would  be  given  as  a  vague  blur. 
And  thought  acta  by  putting  attention  on  the  stretch — i.e.  by 
preparation.  Whenever  it  does  this,  thought  is  a  part  cause  of 
apprehension.  But  the  fact  apprehended  under  these  conditions 
is  no  whit  the  less  given  to  apprehension  than  any  other.  It 
is  for  apprehension  its  own  present  self,  and  not  its  relation  to 
other  things ;  and  in  apprehending  it  we  are  directly  aware  of 
it  aa  fact. 

Thought,  then,  never  constitutes  the  apprehended  content 
as  such;'  but  it  ia  sometimes  an  anteciedent  condition  of 
apprehension,  without  which  the  apprehension  would  not  be 
precisely  what  it  is.  It  acts  indirectly  by  modifying  attention, 
and  the  nature,  extent,  and  frequency  of  its  action  is  purely  a 
question  for  paycholt^.  There  seem  to  be  abnonnal  cases  (aa 
in  hysteria),  where  it  may  be  the  main  or  even  the  sole  deter- 
minant of  the  sensible  changa  But  that  it  is  an  universally 
necessary  condition  of  our  apprehending  anything  there  is  no 
evidence  whatever.  Normally  its  result  is  to  modify  the 
effects  of  the  physical  stimulus,  chiefly  in  point  of  clearness  or 
intensity.     And  all  our  reasonings  on  the  subject  presuppose 

>  It  ia  ofUn  urged  that  sonie  perception  ia  cooatitutod  hj  thouglit  becauM 
the  sctn&l  dita  are  not  adequate  to  the  reality  vhicb  we  claim  to  perceire. 
T»lte  «n  extreme  case.  "  I  observe  "  the  structara  of  a  jirofococcua  under  the 
microscope  h;  meatu,  id  effect,  of  •  complex  series  of  inrerences.  And  this 
inferential  process  can  be  traced  in  all  perception.  But  here  there  is  simply 
another  eoafusion  between  apprtbensioD  and  jadgmeQt.  What  I  see  ia  redlj 
sadi  and  such  an  outline,  colour,  change  of  size,  shape,  or  what  not.  By 
comparison  with  one  another,  helped  hy  what  1  know  of  tlie  structure  of  the 
roiCToecope,  I  interpret  these  aa  meanioE  much  more  than  I  actuall;  see.  But 
I  am  loosely  caid  to  see  what  I  only  infer.  In  this  cue  wbst  ia  ordinaiilv 
called  perception  ia  a  jndginent  involvitig  trae  inference  from  the  (pven,  and  it 
moat  be  distingnished  from  the  case  in  the  text  where  preparation  BotnaUf 
modifies  the  perceiTed  datum. 
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I  indepaiideQC«  oF  Beosatioi) ;  since,  first,  the  effects  of  atten- 
tioo  an  only  be  proved  by  a  deflection  of  the  conscious  state 
tnm  ttMt  effect  of  tht;  stimulus  which  W6  take  to  bo  due  to  the 
ftiinalu  u  such ;  and,  iMWOiidly,  we  can  only  allege  the  inter- 
tKOfOe  of  thought  when  p«et  experience  can  be  asBigued  to 
sqiph'  thought  with  )t«  mateml,  and  this  supposes  uiat  the 
Ikw^it  acting  on  this  »enf>ation  is  itaelf  based  on  pastsensa- 
tint.    Apprehension,  therefore,  does  not  postulate  any  activity 
d  tboognc  aa  ita  necessary  condition,  nor  does  thought  contri- 
ve any  element  to  ita  content.     The  contrary  view,  in  fact, 
ii  bnt  oiQe  of  the  many  forms  of  confusion  between  sensation 
■nd  itiiDulns.    The  stimulus  is  tuken  as  being  the  eensation. 
Then  it  ia  shown  ttuii  wu  apprL-houd  more  Uutit  the  stimulus 
ttaelf,  or  perhape  something  quite  different  to  the  stimulus 
iadlL    Aciid  this  difference  is  set  down  to  the  accottnl  of 
llmgfat-    Thu  simple  fact    is    that    we  do  not  necessarily 
tfpttboad  the  stimulus  at  alL     The  stimulus  is  the  cause  of 
cpprdMnuDR,  and  need  by  no  means  be  tlie  fact  apprehended, 
lad  the  same  holds  of  the  circumstances,  mental  or  physio- 
luteal,  which   modify  the  effects  of  the  stimuU.     Tliey  are 
esasQB  antecedent  to  apprehension,  not  themselves  apprehended, 
aor  yet  activities  of  thought  operating  on  what  isapfvehended.^ 
To  sum  api     Thought  relations  never  constitute  a  content 
ll  immediate    apprehiuisiou.    Such    contents    do   stand   in 
■■dfold  relationi)  which  are  unfolded  by  Judgments  about  Ihem ; 
hrt  the  ap*  ti  of  them  is  not  the  thought  of  their 

iriatiods,  nu;  ilepeud  for  its  existence  in  consciousness 

Vfan  these  rvlatious.  The  judgments  themselveii  would  have 
■>  BMUiing  if  they  did  not  refer  to  the  data  as  apprehended. 
IpBrebcDsion,  therefore,  does  not  depend  on  any  hitherto 
■agncd  mental  activitiea.* 

■  Oa  tha  mUuI  ihlemuution  ol  OM  atm*  dktum  bj  ■noUwr,  »  aort  o( 
«B«dM7  dortrini  orrcUtiriKD  lua  1w«n  foiiodcd  by  OHt»in  writtnv  foeh  M  Mill, 
tam^.  iIulT4ing,  Waiult,uiilPrarnMcirB«ut.  TliwtbM(;bubcciinfficioi)tly 
lAtod  in  Dr.  Wud  («}>.  eU.  p.  4B)  ftnd  PrafcMor  Jmmb  iPri»eii>ltt,  chin. 
tn.V  It  i*  enoii)^  (a  nniArk  bet*  that  tlia  fact*  of  oojoiii  oontiMt,  oU. ,  a» 
Ht^ayia  utduimm  Iht  rUlditjr  «f  •MirdicnMtniL,  TIm  wliite  of  UJi  (Mpar  it 
»  Bj  Mnw-Mtneptiov  whiu,  thouKli  if  1  Ujr  it  on  iiu«ir  it  bceootw  iixtf 
•rilo«.  AU  uiH  (ovu  U  u  before,  U»t  tb«  stimuli  roraiTti]  bj  my  nliiw  front 
tk- nja  oosiias  Irani  Ihu  ptperdouotwboUydctcmiiiM  tberEiiutaatataMtiHi. 
Qdue  dnialtaiwotti  or  uitoeodMit  Miiuiili  MUtribote  t«  the  raalt.  Bat  id 
«ik«  Ei«B  tliB  ■riiwllnm  te  wkit  It  U,  and  1>  known  for  what  it  ia^  u>d  all  we 
)m  b,  M  Pi  lift  111  Jmiim  mj*,  "  that  the  aamo  rml  thing  niaj  ^n  ni  qclta 
ttm»t  vji^lMM  wbea  tfa«  cuaditioiui  alt«r,  aud  that  wo  must  th«rtfon  ht 
wkU  w&kli  ufw  to  •eloet  w  the  thing'a  triMst  TBprwMUtiTa."  Bat  iho 
^■Uaalkn  nt  UiU  qiHatloB  btlongi  to  ijnito  anotbtr  acpartnient  of  login. 

■It  drpendi,  of  (xiun*^  OD  a  capMity  for  aptiTcheiuian.  just  u  mtt^ 
faiinili  oa  a  (»{«city  lor  dtgtuUtioil ;  but  v»  arc  uot  much  advanFCd  by  <«■• 
4m^iH  of  till*  kind. 


n 


fi.  [f  thin  l>afl  not  already  been  iidmitcd  on  all  liands,  it  U 
rather  becaiwc  thinkera  hare  doubtod  the  exiatenoc  of  appre- 
heiisoa  Uinn  that  they  have  reoognised  it  and  deiiiod  ita 
validity,  Hy  almost  universal  consent  we  are  in  ctosott 
Gontaet  with  reality  in  aeneation,  or  in  other  forms  of  im- 
mediate oonscionnneea,  all  of  which  I  include  under  the  term 
Apprehension.  Those  who  deity  any  other  knowledge  of 
reality  have  taken  our  judgruontB  to  refer  to  what  we  did  or 
shall,  or  under  certain  circuuistuncon  should,  perceive.  And  if 
vfo  do  not  allow,  with  Borkeluy,  that  of  wl  the  objocte  of 
perception  th«  ftx  is  prrcipi,  wc  may  convert  the  phrase  and 
eay,  (hat  for  all  inattem  of  immodiato  upprehi-nsiou  the 
percipi  is  CSV.  And  thus  far,  perhaps,  we  may  go  with  Berkeley, 
Uiat  whatever  Ww  wc  may  mean  when  we  say  tliat  Uiis  or  that 
exists,  we  at  least  mean  that  we  did  or  shall,  or  under 
appropriate  circumstanoea  sbonld,  apprehend  it;  while,  ood* 
veraely,  the  content,  being  once  apprehended,  ia  co  ipso  fact 
ithout  further  queation.* 
To  bo  tinally  convinced  of  this  It  is  only  neceesarpr,  I 
imagine:,  to  remove  certain  eoufuaions  and  misconceptionB. 

'  Ucgtl  {FIMtemmelafie  da  OeuUt  A.  i.  ni.  73  A]  bu  tried  Va  shoir  Uut 
fmiDadbta  oMuoiouonea  or  appKhwitioii  contruficU  iMf.  It  takn  Jt«  ot^jed 
H  nmpla  K»d  imModutt,  (.«.)(*■  tho  "  thin,"  and  that  meiiii  «^ln  th* 
"now''  mnd  Urn  "tMn."  But  nhaliitho  "xitm"\  ltb,*>f^.  nifffat.  But 
thon  «»Ib  It  U  (Ut:  it  coDtndlclj  iUalr.  Wo  mlj^t  uiHrtr,  the  "now" 
whiuli  b  ilty  ind  ifa  "nnw"  wMrh  b  nlklit  •»  dllftrvnt  "nom."  It  b  not 
"tkt  now"  (rfu  Jtt!t\,  but  "uowJI  of  whieli  wtnj  tli&t  ft  lasi^t ;  and  ova 
»  not  anotlieT 


byotyiiiE  that  tho  tnithb  that  the  "n««"  ii  uniTcrMl.  incladiiij  all  Mrtaor 
"nowt.      Thb  U,  <A  oonriB,  tnu  cnou^i  but, 
unlvnwIitT  oonibti  moralj 111  "now.; 


^Tii 


Hrgel  would  nply  that  h«  raovjdw  for  tkb 

" ■'  'cr»*l,  incladiDj  all  Mrtaor 

.  bf  tho  MDu  inaaonlng.  ita 
'•DON,"  i.e.  pnHnof,  and  thiaboomMtlUa 
with  any  anioiint  of  dillirranco  in  the  oontfut  of  rach  NTwal  "  now.  Tb« 
valiilitjr  of  Iha  lartioiibf  inomMitai7  oonUtiC  u  lh««rore  nnaOectRl.  Lowvr 
down,  alter  remarking  that  the  "  pontndictioD  "  in  the  content  of  the  "  hen  " 
anil  "now"  m olyct  (Qeymtaiirfl  ilttvea  u«  bod:  into  our  aabjectivo  >M<r»- 
holiilpn  or  tlwR).  aad  that  thla  aUo  In  ^neral  <rfnoo  tha  "I"  la  •«),  Ha^l 
Inda  IIm  raalit;  In  th*  totally  of  tUe  ouudoauMM  and  Its  objoeta,  the  whola 
anuo.Mrtainly  itmir.  Bat  of  thl*  avnaf-curtalnty  we  mutt  bet^ie  a«rar«, 
and  wMU  w*  <!•>  *u  it  neaaaa  to  b«  prMMit.  It  no  loiigvr  haa  exHteno^  {ttm\,  it 
~  I  \»a\  <rin  Qtvnaut,  ]<.  TS).  Tliia  diowa,  of  contie.  what  we  have  dreikdy 
iliiilttal,  that  vuH  cannot  dractiV  or  know  oiaail  the  poacnt  fiKt  withovt  a 
)ndf(B»Mit,  and  for  •^junient'Biaka  wemareuppoae  tha  iMpiwDl  nrcciHUll;  to 
follnw  ajipmlWMioB  in  lim«.  If  my  mind  wtra  conflMd  to  tho  preaent,  l(  could 
WTtr  know  that  It  waa  to,  itill  tern  oommoftlntta  It.  But  beowte  I  can  know 
DKir*  than  tlie  pnaent.  <t  d<ir«  not  fultuw  thnt  I  know  Ion.  I  know  the  I<rtaont 
by  one  act,  anu  know  that  I  kauw  it  bj-  uiotber.  TiM  acoond  act  may  not  be 
iaiMtdlatc,  atid  iti  oVjcrl  majr  be  [Nat,  Init  if  to  that  object  b  jiitt  thb—  that  a 
nonont  a|to  I  w««  coawiom  cf  the  then  maent  obJMl.  I  cannot  th«reb(* 
lUnk  that  BanI  haa  ahakm  tho  valvl  It;  of  InnMdlata  eowdowMai,  or  aliovn 
tku  lu  objaot  ii  ethar  than  th«  iBdivUiial  pnaant  fact  aa  raeh. 
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the  case,  which  oocura  at  onoe,  of  aii  illusion.  "  That's  a 
in  the  corner  of  the  room — no,  it  is  a  shadow."  CIcftrly 
ads  is  an  error,  aa  above  exptained.of  comparboo  and  iDferenoe. 
Bat  it  may  bo  objected,  tbe  figure  of  a  man  was  aotuall;  before 
mj  ooiiscioti8n«es.  Or  take  a  clearer  inetanoe :  We  cannot  help 
$mnff  the  new  moon  bigger  than  thfl  old  one  "  in  its  arms," 
iboo^  wo  know  that  the  outlines  an  segmonts  of  tho  same 
circamference.  Surely  Uiis  is  an  error  of  vision,  not  of 
Jodsmsut?  Of  vision,  yee.  Of  apprehenaion,  no.  The  error 
u  due  to  retinal  "  irradiation,"  not  primarily  to  any  intellectual 
prooeaa ;  therefore  it  is  quite  correct  to  call  it  an  error  of  vision. 
But  if  we  make  Btrict  enquiry,  and  ask  where  error  b^ins,  the 
aoawer  is,  not  till  you  form  some  such  jndgment  as,  "  that 
ItTfgulor  outline  ii  ibo  present  shapo  of  the  moon."  This 
jadgment  is  false :  the  approhension,  oo  the  contrary,  is  merely 
an  aaaertion  of  wliat  is  prosont  to  you.  and  the  irregular  light 
and  dark  shape  m  present  to  yon.  The  assertion  that  it  is  tho 
moon  says  a  great  deal  more  about  it  than  you  see.  It  says 
(hat  the  content  with  which  attention  is  now  occupied  is  a 
pari  of  the  surface  of  a  distant  body,  etc.  It  la  in  the 
predicates  thus  assigned  to  the  content  that  error  consists. 
And  this,  I  venture  to  say,  will  be  found  to  be  universally  the 
ease.  Confine  youreeU  to  tbo  assertion  of  a  fact  bvloro  you, 
and  thore  is  no  error.  Make  compArisons  and  draw  infurencee, 
ex{>licitly  or  impUcitly,  and  error  comes  in. 

Bui  the  very  act  of  attention  itself  sometimes  brings  about 
an  illusion,  for  example,  an  imaginary  pain.  Is  such  a  pain 
raal  1  Undoubtedly,  if  wo  mean  by  patn  strictly  the  mental 
ootulition  of  the  moment.    The  rheniuatism  of  an  amputated 

Iig  is  as  much  pain  to  the  sufTerer  as  the  bum  on  his  sound 
rm.  When  we  say  it  is  not  real,  wo  mean  it  is  not  reaUy 
leuinatism,  ie,  a  bodily  affection  ezistiog  in  tho  place  where 
.  'm  supposed  to  exist.  Similarly  a  hysterical  pain  exists 
oovbwo  "  OS  a  bodily  affection,  or  if  we  ask  for  its  seat  as  a 
hy«oal  derangement,  we  shall  look  for  it  in  the  centre  rather 
Vbma  the  periphery  of  the  nervous  system.  But  it  again  is 
eTer7  whit  as  much  pain  to  the  subjecL  Once  for  al^  if  by 
pain  is  meant  a  mental  feeling,  a  "  malade  Imsginaire "  may 
really  sufTer  as  much  ae  his  besxt  could  wish,  and  the  hypnotio 
patient  who  is  not  aware  of  any  pain  when  his  teeth  are  drawn 
really  tuts  nose. 

It  will  further  illustnite  my  meaning  if  T  point  out  that 
this  doctrine  in  uo  way  conAicts  wilb  the  diiticulty,  widely 
raoognised  in  jwycbology,  of  aoeuratelv  obscn.-ing  one's  pre- 
Mmt  oondition.    Prof.  James,  following  Mill  and  Wundt,  has  at 
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once  JsH8t«d  on  tbJa  difflcttlty,  and  explained  it.*  It  is  often 
very  diflicuK  to  observe  one's  preaent  mental  state.  How  cou 
that  be  if  the  present  content  is  always  fact,  and  nothing  but 
fact  f  Easily  enough,  considering  that  o  W>n-atiou  for  scientific 
pnrpoBea  muos  fixmg.  ret4?tition.  oaraitig, cWsif}-ing.  All  that 
Maeea  through  the  swift  luiml  in  for  tbv  uioin«ut  somewhat ; 
bat  what  f — it.  what  name  haii  it,  in  what  class  does  it  fell,  in 
what  precise  order  did  it  come  t  Before  these  queations  are 
well  asked,  still  more  before  the  ideaa  requisite  for  the  oom- 
paiisona  are  alive  in  tlie  memory,  the  present  facte  have 
hurried  past,  joetled  an<)  crowded  away  from  the  focuB  of  con- 
aciouBneBS.  They  are  already  past,  and  tlie  quettUon  is  not  for 
appreheneion,  what  they  an?,  but  (or  memory,  what  they  were. 
KvoD  suppoeing  the  DMning  or  comparing  to  be  done  for  the 
object  while  present,  the  comparison  it«clf  involves  memory, 
and  is  not  therefore  infallible.  Apprehension  is  for  e^'er  givii^ 
08  fact,  and  taking  it  away  again,  and  hence  it  is  that  for  steady 
and  certain  knowledge  we  want  so  much  more  than  apprehen- 
sion. Thus  the  famuiar  question,  "  Is  this  real  > "  does  not  ask 
whether  tliat  which  I  upprehond  is  fact,  but  whether  it  is 
sometlting  else  besidca  itself — whether  something  further  is 
true  of  it  tliun  that  which  I  apprehend.  "  Is  lliia  a  dagger 
which  I  tsce  before  me  ? "  means  not,  ie  there  really  the  appear- 
iinoe  in  question,  but,  will  that  which  I  see  stab  f  If  I  clutch 
at  it,  will  it  reaiat  my  touch,  be  hard,  sharp,  smooth,  heavy, 
stab  my  guest '.  That  which  appears  is  as  it  appears  r^,  but 
are  these  judgments  which  I  am  at  once  inclined  to  make  ^K>ut 
it  true  or  false  ?  Does  it  stand  in  relations  which  I  suppose 
for  it  as  eoou  as  ever  1  upprohend  it  7  The  error  comes  in  in 
the  assertion  of  those  relations.  And  this  assertion  is  no  part 
of  tlic  oonteut  of  apprebensioo.  But  according  to  therelations 
in  which  it  stjinds.  one  and  the  same  given  content  has  in- 
definitely difTeieut  nicunings,  bclongB.  as  we  ordinarily  say,  to 
totally  mfferent "  orders  of  reality."  In  which  of  two  sots  of 
relations  a  fact  stands,  what  are  its  concomitanta,  il»  conditions, 
iU  results,  what,  in  short,  are  the  otlier  facte  with  which  its 


J«iMi^  tba  aboTe  uoMiiil  ii  lubiuuitulh  hu  i  the  jmlgmait,  "  thin  ii  e«U," 
ii  certiunlf  ■  dilTcnitit  >Utfl  (lan  tb*  (mum  mM.  i  only  do  not  u»d«ntMid 
Uni  wh«tt  b«  Hji  tn«dlyi  " No  (ulucaUvA «UU^  wbilM  )<raBMit,  UiUown 
objMt ;  lU  ob}tot  b  alwaj*  teanclhing  «lm."  Sunly  &  fmling  ji  ita  own  objoet, 
•niu  other  oMKt  hM  it  I  Vntmtta  Judm  oobU,  I  tbink,  ooly  ot^«ot  to  tbia 
if  b«  ■dopted  Wnnilt'i  tb««ry  of  mtrwM&W,  <rhiri)  I  do  not  undcnlAitd  bin 
to  do.  Thon,  iudMd,  trtrj  act  olatuntloa  vonid  Ymrm  "  Kunttbins  bIm  "  for 
ita  ettJMt.  But  I  iiM(iiifl  tbat  Profiwar  Jtmc*  rrMj  it  tblnkinx  of  t)i« 
JtukiMRt,  wliic^  mmt  ilvajt  haw  woma  othor  eoattiit  m  it«  ol^t,  »  fact 
which  H  Rifltciont  to  ^twt  bi«  etnonl  poiitlMi. 
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existeooe  is  bound  op,  are  questions  which  we  mtist  answer  if 
m  ore  to  undertlajul  the  tact ;  and  how  we  answer  ibem  nudces 
«U  the  diflereoce  in  the  world  to  it«  BisnificaQoe.  But  the 
answer  comes  not  from  apprehension,  but  uom  judgment ;  and 
though  hy  the  answer  it  gives  the  kind  of  reality  to  which  the 
(act  »  atthbutod  may  bo  altered,  the  fact  itself  aa  appnhmdtd, 
if  we  confine  ounelvoa  strtotly  to  what  is  apprehendixl,  is  never 
altered  and  never  unreal' 

A  further  comparison  will  illustrate  the  necessary  oorroct- 
neSB  of  apprehenfiioii.  In  an  ordinary  Judgment — one  of 
menco-y,  for  instance — the  content  asserted  gives  ibt  quality  to 
the  SBBertion.  Kowtheuaot-Ttiuu,  "  I  nietrou  here  last  epring/* 
may  be  true  or  false,  hot  if  we  put  it,  "  Well,  I  certainly  have 
the  distiact  remembmoce  of  meeting  you."  then — apart,  of 
course,  from  thv  cam  where  from  "  intent  to  deceive  "  tbo  words 
do  not  correspond  to  our  actual  mental  condition — the  truth  of 
the  judgment  cannot  be  contested.  And  the  explanation  we 
Oflually  give  ib,  "  My  memory  no  doubt  has  deceived  me,  but  I 
eartatnly  have  the  recollection,"  etc.  This  is  precisely  parallel 
to  the  optical  illusion.  "My  eyes  pettiape  deceive  me,  but  I 
certainly  see  that  man  pass  two  eolid  iron  hoops  into  one 
another."  Quite  so.  I  do  xe  it ;  I  do  remember  iu  If  for  the 
meniory-jadgmeDt  I  substitute  the  a«8i»rtion  of  what  is  at 
prcaent  in  toy  oooBCtousness,  vlk.  the  idea  of  a  certain  content 
u  a  certain  ptwitioa  in  past  time,  then  there  is  no  getting  rid 
of  the  reality  of  tliat  idea.  If,  that  io.  I  substitute  for  the 
memory-jndginent  proper,  which  is  an  assertion  of  something 
absent,  the  apprehension  of  the  content  of  the  memory 
judgment  as  an  idea  or  belief  at  present  in  my  mind,  then 
tny  judgment  is  infallibly  true.  I  am  asserting  that  which  is, 
in  fact,  qualifying  my' present  oonsdousneie.  So  with  nil 
^icebensioo.  Its  content  is  true,  beoause  what  is  present  to 
ewiiiclofiHin*—  exists  us  a  quality  of,  or  element  in,  tliut  oon- 
tcionaaees,  if  in  no  otlior  relation ;  and  iipprehenskm  as  suob 
does  not  decide  in  which  kind  of  relation  the  fact  exists.  As 
soon  u  we  do  decide  we  are  judging,  and  at  the  same  moment 
wo  become  liable  to  error. 

t.  I  conclude,  then,  tluit  the  coosciousoess  in  which  wo  ore 
directly  or  immediately  aware  of  the  content  preecnl  to  us.  a 
Mate  which  I  venture  to  call  apprehousiou,  is  a  primitive  or 
undenved  act  of  knowledge.  Apprehensiun  has  the  general 
chanctoristics  of  awnraness,  or  assertion,  shai^ed   by  all  the 

■  Tb*  Inlfqireutiao  of  (Jh  ouMtloa,  "  I«  tliU  nal  ( "  w=  "  In  what  nU- 
ttoa*  do*  U  (UnJ  T "  hu  nevir  &md  b*(t«r  cxpriMcd  or  dofiacd  tfaui  by  Orwii, 
JViilf—wn,  t,L  i.  ell*]!,  i. 
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inteUecta&l  actions  which  constitute  knowledge;  there  is, 
however,  no  logical '  reaeon  to  analyse  it  into  an  act  of  atten- 
tion or  apperception  on  the  one  side,  and  of  sensation  or  feeling 
on  the  oUier.  It  ia  further  "  primitiye  "  in  the  sense  that  with 
it  knowledge  begins,  that  its  existence  postulates  no  further 
knowledge,  or  mental  activity  of  any  kmd,  as  its  antecedent 
condition.  The  content  of  apprehension  is  Fact,  and  the  basis 
of  OUT  use  of  the  term  fact,  and  on  this  account  we  shall  find 
that  apprehension  is  the  primitive  datum  of  knowledge  in  a 
more  ultimate  sense,  for  to  it  we  have  to  refer  questions  of 
ralidity,  and — whatever  may  be  the  antecedent  conditions  of 
an  act  of  apprehension — its  deUverance  is  always  sn  ultimate 
and  final  court  of  appeal  which  no  consideration  of  anterior 
conditions  can  upset  The  fact  apprehended,  then,  is  not  only 
(ho  b^innii^  of  knowledge,  but  is  also  the  ultimate — or  at  least, 
let  me  say,  one  ultimate — source  from  which  our  judgments 
of  valid  truths  are  derived. 

Lastly,  to  remind  ourselves  here  of  a  remark  already  made, 
we  do  not  contend  that  apprehension  is  ordinarily  found  bare 
by  itself,  stripped  of  all  other  kinds  of  mental  activity.  Hence 
in  speaking  of  it  as  the  primitive  mental  act,  we  are  not 
intending  to  give  an  adequate  deecription  of  concrete  acts  of 
the  mind  in  its  early  st^es.  What  precisely  may  be  the 
character  of  the  mind  in  infancy  must  be  discovered,  if  it  is  at 
all  discoverable,  from  the  observation  of  infants,  and  not  from 
the  analysis  of  adult  knowledge.  For  our  purpose  it  is  in- 
different whether  an  act  of  apprehension  ever  exists  by  itself 
in  the  sense  of  forming  the  whole  state  of  consciousness  for  the 
time  being.  We  are  contending  merely  that  such  an  activity 
is  to  be  found  on  analysis  in  many  of  our  mental  states  ;  that 
it  is  a  condition  of  knowledge ;  and  that  by  itself  it  takes  us  a 
certain  distance  and  no  further.  It  is  useful  for  our  purpose 
to  find  cases  where  this  activity  is  actually  in  the  concrete 
isolated  from  others,  such  as  the  qualitative  judgment,  with 
whose  operation  it  is  easily  confused.  But  its  separatenees  as- 
a  condition  of  knowledge  from  other  conditions  depends,  not  on 
distinction  of  time,  but  on  distinction  of  function.  We  are 
fully  prepared  to  admit,  therefore,  that  the  apprehension  of 
the  present  is  not  normally  a  separate  activity  of  the  mind  in 
the  sense  of  exhausting  all  that  the  mind  is  at  a  given  moment. 
Possibly  it  is  never  so.  Our  actual  state  of  consciousness  at 
any  moment  ia,  as  a  rule,  very  complex,  involving  the  apprehen- 
sion of  many  different  objects  by  more  than  one  sense,  together 
with  judgments,  inferences,  and  the  like.    Xor  would  it  be-. 

*  I  meaa  M  distinct  (mm  b  pajchologiol  reMon. 
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feme  to  say  that  the  apprehenaioD  of  any  one  fact  A  always,  as 
a  psychological  event,  goes  before  the  jndgment  that  asserts 
that  it  ia  A.  All  we  contend  is  that  analysing  that  section  of 
OUT  mental  state  for  the  moment  which  is  concerned  with  the 
jodgmeot,  this  is  A,  one  subsection  will  be  found  to  consist  of 
the  apprehension  of  the  given,  and  another  of  the  assertion  of 
its  ohuacter  or  relations.  In  carrying  out  this  analysis  we  do 
what  every  science  does.  By  analysing  concrete  pheaomeoa, 
we  endeavour  to  isolate  certain  conditions — which  may  never 
exist  in  isolation — and  obtain  their  results  taken  by  them- 
selves.  Qiavity  does  not  exist  apart  from  other  qualities  of 
body,  hot  we  can  disentangle  it  as  a  condition  of  motion,  and 
accniately  measnre  its  efTccts  taken  by  themselve?.  Similarly 
the  problem  of  Ii^  is  to  disentangle  the  conditions  of  asser- 
tions,— conditions  rarely  found  operating  in  isolation, — and  to 
detenoine  what  portion  of  the  asserted  content  it  is  for  which 
each  oonditaon  is  severally  responsible. 


CHAPTER   II 

The  Costcnt  of  Afpbshknbioh 

1.  Fob  exompleB  of  senafttion,  our  tbongbts  turn  naturally  to 
the  simple  qualities  of  things — cold,  sweet,  blue,  loud,  and  bo  on. 
When  questions  of  its  function  in  knowledge  have  arisen,  the 
tendency  has  been  to  identify  sensation  with  these  quaJitiea. 
And  this  done,  the  further  question  at  once  followed — how 
about  the  relations  in  which  these  qualities  stand  ?  what 
of  their  coexistence  and  succession,  uieir  resemblance  and 
difference,  their  order  in  space,  and  so  forth  ?  And  keeping 
to  the  idea  of  sensation  as  giving  these  simple  sense-qualities 
and  nothing  else,  two  courses  became  open,  one  adopted  by 
thoroi^hgoing  sensatioaalists  of  "explaining"  relations  as 
due  to  some  composition  of  sense -qualities,  the  other  re- 
sorted to  by  Beid,  and  with  a  more  penetrating  analysis  by 
Kant,  of  attributing  the  relational  element,  so  to  call  it, 
to  another  activity  of  the  mind  different  from  its  mere  power 
of  receivii^  impressions,  to  "spontaneity"  instead  of  "recep- 
tivity." 

The  Kantian  view  is  a  rigorous  deduction  from  its  premises. 
.^  sense  gives  us  qualities  in  which  no  element  of  relation  is 
present,  it  is  quite  certain  that  so  mental  chemistry  can  build 
up  relations  out  of  quahties.  If  we  immediately  perceive 
colours  that  have  no  extension  and  no  order  in  space,  sounds 
that  have  no  duration  and  no  order  in  time,  then  it  is  clear  that 
no  combination  of  such  colours  will  begin  to  give  us  space,  and 
no  cluster  of  such  sounds  would  bring  about  the  perception  of 
time.  It  would  remain  to  separate  the  "  given  "  quality  and 
the  "  order  "  which  the  mind  constructs  for  itself.  If,  therefore, 
there  is  an  answer  to  Kant,  it  must  be  found  in  a  revised  con- 
ception of  the  "  given  "  element  in  knowledge. 

Kow  here  we  find  the  greater  part  of  the  work  already 
done  for  us,  and  that  in  large  measure  by  Kant's  descendants. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  now  often  enough  by  successive  writers 
that  the  simple  quality  supposed  to  be  the  primitive  datum 
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fcM-  consciousDoea  is,  ia  fact,  an  abstraction.  Who  ever  saw 
a  colour  that  was  not  apread  over  a  certain  spooe,  or  hcanE  a 
Bound  that  did  Dot  taet  an  appreciable  cisae,  or  even  felt  a 
pain  that  he  did  not  vu^olj  locste  somewhere  t  There  ta&y  or 
nujr  not  be  moro  primitive  elements  to  be  diHCOvered  by 
onalysia  in  thefl«  data  of  Keitsution;  btit  if  so,  they  are  not 
IhoiDselvee  data  of  seuiuitiou  lu  they  stand.  There  is  no 
■■mtioD  bat  haa  extent  in  time  or  in  space,  or  in  butli ;  and  if 
this  be  questioned  in  the  iiiteresta  of  8euBationaU6m,  we  can 
only  retort  upon  the  objeotor  the  famous  demand  of  his 
phil(»opbical  ntJier, "  I  desire  it  be  produced." 

To  deal,  first,  vritJi  such  relations  as  resembknce  and  differ- 
eac«.  I  have  shown  above  that  apprvhensioD  has  notJiing  to  do 
with  tb»  aawrtion  of  rolatious  Mtwocn  the  prciieat  and  the 
absent.  But  tJtcrc  are  relations  of  thin  kind  between  tlic  ele> 
meats  of  the  present  itself.  Looking  at  two  pea«  or  two  oranges, 
their  re«embUnce  is  a  matter  ot  immediate  apprehension. 
I«oldug  at  the  lines  on  the  pB^  before  me,  their  disunce  apart, 
tbeir  directions,  their  parallelism  are  similarly  present  to  my 
oooaoioQBDess.  Two  cautions  are  needed  here.  Vitst,  we  do 
not  mean  that  the  act  of  apprehension  is  eqaivalout  to  the 
JQ^jnient,  "  Tliese  peas  arc  ahke,"  "  theeo  lines  are  parallel." 
Xhia  judgment,  expretong  itself  Id  general  Ungtiagc,  involves 
the  anbeamption  or  tbo  given  under  a  geneiml  idea,  and  this 
lahMimiptiou  is  not  the  work  ot  apprehension.  But  the  judg- 
nwnt.  iu)  we  have  seen  above,  aims  at  expreasing  that  which 
I  apprehend;  the  present  likeness,  the  present  parallelism, 
being  apprehended  form  the  bsftis  of  the  judgment  Secondly, 
the  likL-ntuis  and  the  parallelism  are  abstract  terms ;  hut  we  do 
nob  apprehend  the  likeneeai  or  th«  parulIoliHitt  as  abstract 
Caota,  that  is  to  eay,  in  separation  from  their  context.  We 
approhend  the  whole  fact — two  peas,  two  straight  lines.  The 
rawunbUnce  of  the  peas  is  a  characteristic,  an  abstract 
cbatacteruitio,  if  we  regard  it  by  itself,  of  the  two  peas  con- 
ndered  together.  But  in  apprehending,  we  do  not  regard 
it  by  itse&.  We  apprehend  the  whole  content  with  all  its 
ehanoteiisCicH,  of  which  the  reeemblance  in  qiKwtion  is  onix 
The  knowledge  of  this  resemblance,  then,  ducH  nt>t  as  such  in> 
Tolve  any  addition  to  what  is  given  in  appn'hiMiRion,  nor  a 
knowledge  of  anything  apart  from  the  cam  in  which  it  is  given  ; 
t  Involve*  minply  the  consciousness  of  this  among  the  rest  ot 
manifold  characteristics  of  the  given. 
Ti>  dotty  tliis,  it  must  be  fint  argued  that  we  caonot  apprc- 
haod  two  paoB  or  two  straight  lines  together,  and  that  if  we 
iriab  to  know  their  resembUnoe,  we  must  first  attend  to  one 
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pea,  then  to  the  Becond,  and  then  "  construct,"  or  in  some  other 
way  arrive  at,  the  relation  between  them.  Bat  why  stop  at 
one  pea  1  If  you  deny  that  we  can  in  one  and  the  Bame 
moment  of  time  be  aware  of  two  small  round  coloured  objects, 
why  should  you  find  it  easy  to  be  aware  of  one  such  object  1 
Each  pea  consists  of  parts  in  space,  and  baa  very  many 
different  characteristics.  How  is  it  that  we  can  apprehend 
such  a  complex  object  all  in  one  moment  ?  Clearly  the 
argument  once  seriou^y  faced  reduces  our  knowledge  literally 
to  atoms.  There  must  be  some  original  dot  of  colour  or  what 
sot  that  forms  the  primitive  sensation.  Of  the  theorist  who 
contends  for  this,  we  can  only  say  with  Herodotus,  that  he 
escapes  confutation  by  carrying  his  tale  to  the  region  of  the 
invisibla  A  sensation  of  this  kind  is  not  verifiable  by  con- 
sciousness. If  it  exists,  we  are  not  aware  of  it,  and  we  do  not 
for  our  part  desire  to  go  beyond  what  we  can  observe.  Sut  if 
we  are  guided  by  observation,  we  shall  admit  that  two  peas 
are  as  readily  apprehended  as  one — nay,  we  shall  have  to 
allow  that  if  they  lie  close  together,  it  is  impossible  to  observe 
and  difficult  to  attend  to  one  of  them  alone.  In  fact,  the 
contents  from  time  to  time  present  to  us  are  normally  com- 
plex, not  simple. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  you  admit  complexity,  where  do  yon 
pat  the  limit  ?  If  you  apprehend  two  peas,  why  not  twenty ; 
and  if  twenty,  why  not  a  million  ?  My  reply  is,  that  I  do  not 
find  that  I  can  apprehend  a  million  objects  of  any  kind  at 
once.  I  do  find  that  I  can  apprehend  two  peas  at  once.  Then 
how  many  can  I  apprehend  at  once  ?  This  I  cannot  tell  pre- 
cisely  by  simple  introspection.  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  can 
apprehend  two,  and  equally  sure  that  I  cannot  apprehend  a 
thousand  as  distinct  object&  But  between  the  two  there  is  a 
point  at  which  my  attempt  to  analyse  and  class  my  mental 
state  becomes  confused,  memory  beginning  to  help  out 
apprehension.  But  is  not  this  fatal  to  the  whole  theory  t 
Apprehension  must  have  definite  limits,  and  surely  it  must 
know  what  its  own  limits  are.  Not  at  alL  Apprehension  is  a 
form  of  assertion  which  I  come  to  know  by  attending  to  and 
analysing  my  own  consciousness  in  relation  to  its  objects. 
The  apprehension  of  A  B  is  not  itself  the  consciousness  that  I 
apprehend  A  B.  This  consciousness  is  a  new  mental  state, 
having  the  former  state  as  its  object,  and  may  be  a  much  more 
difficult  state  to  arrive  at  In  point  of  fact,  apprehension  of 
a  series  of  objects,  A  B  C  D,  passes  continuously  into  memory. 
At  any  given  point  it  either  is  apprehension  or  memory,  and 
when  it  is  the  one  it  is  not  the  omer.     But  which  it  is  at  any 
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point  id  «  question  to  be  answered,  not  merely  by  bavinff  the 
menUU  state,  but  by  ftoulysiu^,  naming,  and  cliisaifying  it — a 
Terr  different  matter.  Wl-  liuvu  sU  sortu  of  muntal  states 
wiuiout  always  being  able  to  aaalvM  them  urigbL  I^ 
diHicttlty  i«  not  peculiar  to  apprelicnsion.  And  experience  has 
shown  that  introspection  in  such  cases  must  be  helped  out  br 
experimenL  By  simple  eelf-observation  vre  can  only  get  such 
erad«  results  as  I  have  already  mentioned.  We  can  be  quite 
auni  chat  two  peas  can  be  presented  simultaneously  as  distinct 
objects,  and  that  a  hundred  cannot  be.  But  if  wc  wish  to  get 
a  more  deTinite  conception  of  the  matter,  we  must  use  ex- 
periment, t.A  observe  our  perceptions  imdcr  Hpociol  and 
artificially  determined  oonditioiie.  Titus  Mr.  Cattell  found  tlmt 
he  could  distinguish  from  four  to  five  discoiineoted  objects 
(such  as  letters,  figures,  or  lines)  under  conditions  miich 
eliminated  the  posBibility  of  successive  acts  of  apprehension. 
If,  however,  the  elements  were  so  connected  us  to  form 
togather  some  known  conteut,  he  could  iii)prt.-hiind  about  three 
tamas  that  number.'  Lees  exact  (;xperiu)L-ut«  tvndiug  to  the 
same  result  arc  quoted  from  Hamilton  and  Jovons  by  Prof. 
James,*  who  also  mentions  M.  Paulhan's  observations  on  the 
power  of  attending  to  disttJict  mental  operations  such  as  the 
reoitation  of  verses  carried  on  simultaneously  with  a  process  of 
moltipUcation.  The  time-results  here  indicate  that  the  atten- 
tion can  be  eucceesfuUy  distributed  between  the  two  objects  at 
once.  In  all  these  cases  it  must  be  remembertid  that  the 
■upnmto  objects  are  clearly  distinguished,  and  therefore  occupy 
the  focus  of  attention.  The  whole  field  of  oonsciotisncss  must 
bo,  as  Wuudt  argues,  considerably  larger.  But  confining  our- 
eelvee  to  clear  oonsciousness,  we  find  (hat  we  can  apprehend 
four  or  five  disconnected  objects  sjmnttaneously,  and  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  if  they  form  part  of  a  whola'  But  even  this 
is  not  oil.  Tile  simple  objects,  the  single  lines,  and  &  /ortiori 
Iha  single  lettere  of  Cattell's  experiments,  are  tbumtielvcs 
already  complex  facts  in  which  un  upper  and  lower,  a  curve  or 
a  Btratght  hoe,  can  bo  distinguished.  Honce,  unless  we  are 
prsparsd  to  produce  the  senastional  atom  out  of  which  these 
objaota  which  we  know  are  oonslmcted,  wo  mnst  allow  these 
eomplex  contents  to  be  the  ultimate  data  of  knowledg&    The 

'  Wudt,  Ormrnitaf*,  d>«p.  xt.  j  3.  *Op.tU.i.w.  iOC,  MT. 

■  PraC  J«jaw  ■•*■  tlut  wltliiQ  m/  od«  "tpttM'  (bj  »hl«b  aa  ■mm  what 
IIMtimIM  a  wh«l*X  "tlupMlBHM7bciMiab«a'l«aB";l>nllhHi,aali*rightlr 
addd  m  atuml  to  U«m  "ooUeatiTal/."  For  no  tka  quMtioii  U,  Ii«w  niuif 
MMMetcd  parts  can  ba  known  dirtiatdy  aa  pwta  I  tai  tlu  Iwat  anavtr  liere 
araiUit*  b  C*tl«U'* — from  twdtrD  to  nftacn.  On  tlu  hiiihcr  iuit*iMioa  o( 
apinhMudoa,  vb  iball  apadc  prtMBtl;  tn  oanBMtfcin  with  diuUion. 
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simplest.  RODsaCionii  vorifi«bla  bj  oxperienco  allow  themselves 
on  analysts  to  be  rccolvod  iaCo  roUCcti  elements.'  Tliere  is  no 
reaaoD  whatever  to  ftuppo«e  tltat  the  elements  and  the  relations 
are  given  b^  different  prooeesea  If  we  apprehend  the  one, 
we  apprehend  the  other;  it,  t^.,  itpprehemiion  distinguifihes  an 
A  from  a  B,  an  M  from  a  W,  it  muse  disdoguish  the  relutions 
of  the  lines  oomposing  these  letters.  The  oootents  of  appre- 
heiuion  are  tlierefore  wholes  conaiating  of  related  elements, 
aud  the  elementary  relationB  of  thiugs  are  given,  just  as  mnoh 
OS  the  elementary  qualities  of  tbingi.  The  whole  difncalty  on 
the  point  has  arisen  from  the  dogma  that  the  original  data  of 
knowledge  are  simple  in  oharaoter.  Tliis  dogma  appears  to 
have  rested  on  a  ooufiiston.  It  was  held,  and  1  Hhall  presently 
argue,  correctly  held,  that  the  mind  could  not  invent  or 
construct  any  simple  characteristic  of  things,  or,  to  put  it 
better,  could  only  form  fresh  contents  of  thought  out  of 
elements  already  given  it  The  simple  charactemtic  thus 
became  au  ultimate  datum  for  know^ge.  Then  it  was.  I 
think,  unconsoiously  argued,  kuowlixlge  must  begin  wiUi  theee 
simplest  elements;  they  must  be  girea  in  their  ximplicitv. 
Not  at  all.  All  Uie  first  position  proves  is  tlwt  thn  itimple 
elements  must  all  have  been  given  or  presented  to  the  mind. 
How  presented  it  does  not  say.  Now  our  argument  admits 
of  their  being  given,  but  points  out  that  tliey  are  grven, 
not  in  isolation,  but  alwaj-s,  to  use  a  well-known  expression, 
"  in  some  context  which  is  indi\-idti&l  and  peculiar." 

From  the  alk-i^^d  simplicity  of  the  data  of  knowledge  arose 
tialf  the  difiivulti#'S  of  eensutionHlism.  By  it  also  was  occasioned 
Kant's  answer  to  the  sensationalists.  Tlic  philosophic  descend* 
antfl  of  Kant  have  occupied  a  carious  iMsition  in  the  matter. 
The^  have  ap{)nrently  seen,  what  Kant  did  not  see,  that  the 
original  premiss  is  false.  They  have  pointed  out  that  the 
sensation,  as  interpreted  by  Hume  and  his  followers,  is  an 
afaetiHction.  They  nave  gone  much  further  than  I  can  follow 
tbem  in  dwelling  on  the  relations  necessarily  present  in  every 
datum  of  sense.  Now  tliis  cuts  the  ground  from  beneath 
Kant's  feet ;  itdcstroys  every  argument  for  a  spontanootn  action 
of  the  mind,  constituting  the  relations  in  which  sense-data 
stand.  Yet  the  very  thinkcre  who  annihiUited  Kant's  premises 
have  pushed  his  oonoluHintiH  to  their  extreme»t  point,  and  have 
taken  the  whole  of  the  data  of  apprehension  as  constituted  by 
the  activity  of  thought.    The  case  stands,  roughly  speakiog, 

'  I*p(>^  throiiKboat  w  thcdri)  tkU  war*  tncof  aU«iicb«ooU4iU;UHlMl 
Mim  It  M,  for  nmom  to  b«  grrtn  lower  down.  8«t  I  OMf  remMk  tliat  it  b 
fidt*  «Bangh  Cm  mt  pvipM*  tw  mhw  wnM-eoaUat*  ibonld  U  «onpkx. 
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wiie  ft 
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tbm.  Hume.i  deTeloping  the  Rtomic  view  of  sensation,  spoke 
loooely  of  ft  knowloc^  of  ihe  order  of  impreeeioDB  or  ideas 
without  appeariog  bo  sec  that  this  poetuliitixl  a  vary  difTereat 
kind  of  Knowledge  front  tliat  of  tho  "  aU>iuh  "  tlioiuHclvee. 
Hume's  followers  explained  this  knowledge  us  arising  out  o( 
Iba  sensktions  tbeniBetves  b;  a  paychologicul  prooess.  Kaot, 
seeing  that  this  was  impossible,  eiqdained  the  element  of  order 
sad  rdacionasari&iiigfo>mthemind,AS*'Bpontaueit<i'."  Kant's 
foUowen,  argoiag  that  Ihe  separation  betweeu  sense-data  and 
tbair  roUtioue  was  a  figment,  extended  Kunt'a  idea  in  such 
wise  as  to  nuiko  tlie  activity  of  thought  coiiHtitut«  th<!  wholu  of 
ience,  subject  bo  more  or  less  doubtful  reKorvntiona  tn  the 
teresta  of  the  "  given  "  eloment.  But  Uioir  si^gument,  insteed 
develo[Kng  Kant's  idea,  extinguishes  it.  Just  because  there 
DO  sensation  given  without  rolaUon,  it  follows  that  there  is 
BO  need  to  postulate  any  mental  aottx'it)'  to  make  ua  aware  of 
reLations  except  the  capacity  to  apprehend  Uieni. 

2.  But  it  will  at  onoe  be  asked.  What  of  space  and  time  7 
The  distinctiomi  and  relations  we  have  examinod  involve  a 
■patial  or  temporal  order.  We  cannot  peroeivc  our  two  peea 
onleai  tbey  are  ssparate  either  in  spaco  or  time.  Then  are 
space  and  time  also  awrohi-uded  ?  Not  perliaps  space  and 
tune  as  two  great  individual  wholes,  but  the  spaces  and  times 
tB  which  (qualities  and  relations  nru  presented  to  us.  Tliese 
are  just  as  truly  given  as  the  qualities  which  occupy  them. 

If  I  lie  on  my  back  on  the  grass  and  gaze  up  at  a  cloudkM 
tiimmcr  sky,  what  do  I  see  ?  Not  a  congeries  of  blue  points 
which  I  combine  into  an  extended  surface,  but  from  the 
baginoiDg  ft  blue  extent*  I  k«  extension  just  as  I  see  ootour. 
There  is  uo  more  reason  to  say  that  I  see  the  colour  and  con- 
ttmot  the  crxteusiun,  than  to  suggest  that  I  sm  given  the 
(it^'usiou  and  Isy  on  the  colour.  The  two  characteristics  of 
the  whole  are  diatinguished  only  by  an  act  of  abstraction.  As 
fireo,  the}-  are  indivisible.  Nor  is  this  olL  What  I  actually 
HO  is  not  a  blue  surfac>tt  merely,  but  a  deep  vault  at  a  distance 
bam  myself,  and  into  which  I  seem  to  se«.  In  short,  it  is  not 
mrfaM  only,  but  volume.  If,  lastly,  as  I  gaze  a  cloud  o»iui.-«  np, 
.1 SM  it  in  u  particular  part  of  the  blue  expanse ;  and  if  there 

I  "Hw  Um  «if  Ita>e  ia  not  dmr*d  from  a  |«rtioiiUr  impnanop  miied  up 
FTitli  alb«n  aoJ  pUiolj  dilttngnUlubIa  from  thorn  ;  but  arii«  klt^tbtv  ftvm 
(■ft*  OMMMC  tn  wIiIdIi  impraiiloD*  apiMar  U  tbs  miixl,  vlthoat  niuing  tma  ot 
Bm  naibw"  (tlaiiM,  Trtntim.  ]wrt  li.  |  S.  Grata  *  GroM'i  edltlw,  p.  StS). 
OC  iMka,  Amjt.  I>k.  il-  rliaji.  xiv,  |  S.  Smco,  iii(Ii>«l,  ii  Mill  for  Loeko  a 
■l*}iU  Um  (hk.  II.  «lwj)«.  iv.  <Dil  >ui.).  To  liunio  k  u  tba  "(naniier «(  appear- 
l«K«'*orecilo«t«ilM  langible  poi&U  4  TVvaniM, /«c.  tit.  p.  311 V 
■Cvatnat  UaniF,  iae.  tti. 
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are  many  claudH,  I  bm  their  shapes  and  sUes,  and  the  intor- 
tpocce  ot  blue  ch«l  part  them.  That  is,  1  see  poaitioa,  magnitude, 
and  distaooe. 

Tea.  it  will  be  replied,  you  ace  all  this  because  you  have 
learnt  to  see  it.  It  is  no  primitive  perception,  but  acquired  -, 
formed  by  the  clustering  of  many  sense  elements  originally 
distinct,  l>ut  now  so  RTOwn  together  that  you  take  them  for  one. 
Or  another  objector  in  the  intvreeta  of  u  difTcrent  school  muy 
nrge,  your  pi«aent  object  may  bo  a  primitive,  original  kind  of 
repreBentatloD,  but  you  must  not  talk  of  it  na  being  apprehended 
or  given.  What  is  giveu  you  is  the  mere  sensation,  the  men: 
isolited  feeling  or  multitude  of  feeli&ga.  Your  own  mind 
reacting  on  these  fonns  tlie  extended  surface. 

Beginning  with  the  first  objection,  let  us  mark  our  position, 
which,  be  it  remembered,  is  dictated  by  the  requirements,  not 
of  peydiology,  but  of  logic.  We  may  admit  at  ouoe  that  our 
present  space-perceptions  are  in  a  great  degree  the  result  of 
education.  I  should  not  see  so  accurately  as  I  do  if  I  bad  not 
been  seeing  all  my  life;  while  you,  who  have  specially  trained 
your  sight  for  tbjs  purpose  or  that,  can  see  many  things  to 
which  1  am  blind.  Attention  and  discrimination  can  be 
cultivated,  no  one  doubts,  and  attention  and  discrimination 
must  have  their  effect  on  our  perceptions  of  space.  But  this 
much  can  be  said  of  every  oonceiTBole  percepljoo.  To  go  no 
further  than  the  eye,  the  artist's  senae  of  colour  is  vonr  different 
from  yours  or  min&  He  sees  sliades  to  whicli  we  should  be  blind  ; 
and  if  he  can  tench  us  in  turn  to  see  them,  it  proves  all  the 
more  how  much  the  training  of  the  facultieo  can  do.  I  do  not, 
then,  contend  that  my  space-perceptians  as  I  now  have  them 
are  the  same  as  they  were  the  first  day  1  saw  tJie  light.  Beyond 
a  doubt  they  are  products  of  development  But  so,  I  ado,  ar« 
hundrnls  of  other  perc«ptious  enjoyed  by  Uie  adult  man. 

But  if  we  fpv9  up  "  originality  "  in  this  sense,  what  do  we 
maintain  f  Two  things:  (a)  that  however  much  our  spoce- 
peroeptions  have  developed,  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  are 
evolved  from  non-spatial  perceptions;  (6)  that  our  preeent 
space-perceptions  are  simple  acts  of  apprehending  what  is 
given,  not  resolvable  into  a  composite  activity  consisting  of  a 
sensation,  plus  something  further.  Of  these  conteutious  the 
first  is  matter  primarily  for  psychologists,  since  it  ooncems 
development.  But,  in  fact,  it  depends  mainly  on  the  second 
contention,  which  is  of  immediate  concern  for  tia.  Let  as  turn, 
then,  to  this  contention. 

Our  opponents,  we  have  said,  are  <A  two  classes,  which  the 
reader  will,  no  doubt,  have  already  recognised  and  named 
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EmpiriciflU  add  EaotUns.  Differing  widely  io  general  result, 
they  Affreo  iu  oite  Huppoedtion,«nd  fnrthor  than  tbal  supposition 
we  aholl  not  iwed  to  follow  tbem.  Th«jr  both  post'oluce  that 
what  is  given  is  really  a  epaoelfies  sensation ;  and  tliat  being 
aastiined,  they  try  to  show  in  difi^renk  ways  how  this  eeosatton 
is  formed  into  an  ext«Dded  object.  This  postulate  we  deoy. 
So  far  [rum  being  necessary  or  pkuable,  alt  experience  is 
against  it.  We  never  see  an  uaoxtendcd  object,  we  never 
louob  ODD.  From  the  beginning,  so  far  on  self-obsurvation  or 
memory  oan  iufonn  us,  wo  are  given  objects  extended  in  space. 
Some  psychologists  would  go  a  step  further,  and  eay  that  we 
ai«  never  aware  of  any  sensation  whatever  that  is  not  extended 
or  voIaminouB.  Sound ,  smel  I,  and  taate  are  all,  however  vaguely, 
extensive  and  localised.  Aches  and  pains  have  their  seats ; 
nay,  emotions  and  Uiongbts,  when  I  observe  them  in  myaelf 
stceotiviily,  Bcem  to  take  their  place  in  my  head — my  thoughts, 
tor  example,  seem  located  just  bdiind  my  forehead.  But  we 
need  oo(  ganeimliae  so  luietily.  It  is  enough  for  our  iiigument 
that  no  mui'wntmt  dejinitdtf  kiuwK  to  xit  aa  ciicwUdi*  aUo 
hunm,  or  can  be  remembered,  a»  being  giv^n  in  an  vnaUndei 
form.  That  is,  the  unextended  datum /n>in  vAiek  spuM  i$U>b» 
hrmtd  is  a  tigncnt.  It  is  sn  invention,  not  a  diacoveiy. 
Squally  fabulous  is  the  act  of  the  mind,  which  imposes  the 
form  of  space  on  this  uon-aputiiU  content,  ami  equally  unverified 
the  saeooiation  which  calls  up  other  unextended  ecosstums  to 
amalnmate  with  the  present.  It  results  that  the  apprehension 
of  things  in  spooe  is  not  a  composite  not  in  whioh  one  element 
unly  is  given,  but  a  simple  act  the  whole  content  of  which  is 
given.  Space,  then,  is  given  in  apprehension ;  and  the  appreheo- 
■ion  of  since  is  an  upprcheoKiou  of  the  present,  not  an  act 
wbioh  inttxxluces  to  it  relations  Uiut  are  not  presented. 

3.  SotarwehavedoaltwitliextoaeioaasBuch.    Withresard 

the  special  question  of  visual  peroeption  of  distance,  t£ere 

'are,  no  doubt,  difficulties  psychological  and  still  more  physio- 

Jogtcal.'     But  here  again  the  primary  foot,  the  best  known 

.is  the  AiiHlyHin  of  what  we  adult  men  actually  see.     That 

of  what  nur  sight  means  is  due  to  experience,  no  (me 

deny.     But  this  docs  not  prove  that  we  do  not  see  what 

do  see.    As  I  sit  in  the  i^ardea  and  took  through  ihu  misty 

September  air  at  Ihc  hoiiee,  I  sec  the  interval  as  wi-11  us  I  see 

Ibe  boQW.    This  interval  means  to  me  {inttr  alia)  so  many 

paces,  suob  and  such  an  oflbrt,  such  and  such  a  time,  if  I  want 

<  I  my  iMthiiig  (nrtkir  at  tbcM,  iltiofl  It  w«qM  be  abninl  bf  bib  to  •tloinpl 
I  miti  •BiUiiuK  to  t^Umat  J«idm'  mutwlj  diHOMJon  {Prtmeifitt,  elM|i.  sx. 
.  2U  ff.). 


■to  go  into  the  hous(>.    Thte  meaning  is  tAcitly  n  oorrelatioD  ot 

my  preseot  perception  with  many  memorien  of  touch,  and  of 

the  aenaatioos,  v^atever  ttiej  are,  involved  in  walking.    With* 

out  these  memoriw  Uie  ioturval  would  mean  much  leee.     Like 

baby,  I  should  stretch  out  my  hand  to  pluck  tho  clematis  on 

wall.    This  is  all  verifiable,  for  (at  leust  on  the  smaller 

Id)  I  observe  it.    Jf  I  compare  the  distance  aa  it  looks 

ty  with  my  recollection  of  it  a  week  ago  when  the  air  was 

r,  I  am  aware  that  in  appearance  it  Iwa  increased ;  and  it  is 

%ily  SD  experience  some  steps,  at  least,  of  which  I  can  recall 

which  has  taught  me  to  allow  for  the  difference  made  by  a 

■mist ;  has  taught  me,  namely,  that  what  is  for  my  walking  or 
my  touch  one  and  the  same  diutanoo,  ia  to  my  eight  greater  or 
lasB  occoitUng  to  the  nature  of  the  medium  Uiat  inttrvene^ 
But  in  all  tliia  there  is  nothing  to  sliow,  notliing  to  suggeet,  that 
the  visual  perception  of  distance  is  itself  acquired.  Tlte  relatitm 
of  this  fxtroepttOD  to  others  dt>pendR,donbtleS8,  on  tliose  othen; 
but  it  depends  also  on  the  given  quality  of  the  potoeptioo 
itself.  You  cannot  eliminate  either  term  and  leave  the  equation 
^^tonding.) 

B  laBUy,  extension  as  such  is  only  tlio  most  abstract 
^diarsoMrtsUc  of  extended  things.  What  is  extended  contains 
also  sise,  shape,  and  position;  if  it  is  given  in  the  first  character, 
it  is  given  in  these  three  as  well  fno  more  add  these  qtudi- 
fications  to  the  objects  1  see,  than  1  add  their  extension.  This 
will  become  clearer  if  we  deal  with  two  objectiona. 

First,  it  may  be  urged  that  if  anytliing  is  relative  it  is  sine 
and  position.  Tbko  sute.  What  do  I  mean  by  saying  that  this 
(able  is  3  feet  longT    Simply  that  its  extrvmitiee  will  tally 

{irecdsely  with  those  of  a  yard  measure,  tliat  it  is  half  a  faUiom 
ine,  luaa  so  un.  That  is,  I  mean  by  the  alleged  sixe  one  or 
more  equations,  one  or  more  relations  between  this  object 
and  othoi-K.  l*his  is  true  in  its  way.  The  total  meaning  of  a 
size  includes  relntions  to  other  sizes.  But  that  theee  relations 
bould  subsist  there  must  be  stHnetbing  to  be  related.  What 
it  now  that  is  equal  to  a  yard  mousure  1  This  surface ;  and 
tlow  do  I  judge  it  equal  f  by  upprulivuding  its  size  as  given.* 

>  In  any  cm*  tlie  diAim]^  ooneani  Titum  oalr,  uni  not  tlio  pantptioM  «r 

pUt  u  neb.    Tbit  M«nu  oAn  to  b*  ovtHookvd  tn  di«UMioiu  of  Ui«  praUan. 

Tou  need  oalj  dip  jrar  Angtn  tato  vator  to  oonvlaM  youiMlf  that  touok  gin* 

axt«Mion  M  thra»<l!nMuioiuL    And  tlwn  iMtnt  no  erideno*  whttcrcr  that 

th«j)t«<:eptkin  in  tliii  ouc  !■  ia  >ii]r«r«y  dctivativn. 

■Of  ONina.  t)iuj<idgm«nt  maj  be  baled  on  ntptrpasition  an 
into  a  wmbtloB  of  cctncidaio*  bttvcen   th*  boundiaTio*  ol' 


[Mmfitli 
objoetK.     ttat  wo  Conn  aporaxin 


Cf  sad  UMTarai 


:RMta 


and  tlini  (oIUpaM 
ol'  tlie  cnnUgnoua 
Jndgmaata  of  ibM  uritfaout   emptoying 
OiodMMgtna.    It  it  to  tlmae  Uu  tl 
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titics  sro  given,  nad  when  given  they  are  related.  If  they 
not  given  there  would  he  nothing  bo  relate.  If  we  grant  to 
the  full  that  a  given  uio  ifl  definable  only  by  relation  to  otheiv, 
thia  only  puts  tiiw  on  the  Mias  foottnf;  as  any  other  given 
ooraient,  and  does  not  begin  to  destroy  it  ae  an  apprehended 
cbaracterifltic  of  the  present. 

4.  With  regard  to  positioD  the  case  is  different.     We  may 

doubt  whether  any  meaning  can    be   attached    to  this  word 

onlees  it  expresses  the  relation  of  one  object  to  another.* 

How,  then,  can  such  a  relation  be  given  ?    Keadily  enough, 

^Hf  tbe  appreheniuon  ot  relations  be  admitted,  whenever  an 

^HcUndod  surface  prL-scutii  lu  with  two  or  mure  points    But 

^Biat  ii  as  urnch  as  to  my  Uiat  every  definUt  pi-K'Oplion  of  an 

^rattoDb  is  the  peroopliott  also  of  positions;    Tlie  dirn^ction  ot  tiie 

linea,  the  position  of  the  words  on  tliis  page,  are  as  much  parts 

of  my  present  apprehension  as  the  extent  o(  the  p^e  itself. 

It  is  iroposaible  to  regard  the  one  as  given  and  the  other  as 

nowpieed  by  any  other  process. 

ftere  is,  indeed,  one  difference  which  brings  as  lo  the 
Moond  objectjoo.  Above,  in  arguing  that  space  is  appro- 
bendod.  we  were  able  to  churacterae  the  no»-spatiat  colour  or 
tuocfa  as  EaythicttL  But  can  we  now  etigmutitic  the  sizelesB, 
flgureleas,  positionless  extension  in  the  same  way  7  Professor 
Jamea  telle  us  that  we  cannot*  There  are  indefinite  spoce- 
MToeptinae  without  form  or  order — such,  for  inHtance,  ia  my 
headache ;  or,  to  uke  a  more  interesting  example,  the  "  murmur 
of  huiomentble  beee  "  that  ia  all  roimd  me  and  everywhere  this 
tnoniing,  a  vaguely  extended  sound,  ehapeless,  and  without 
fpeoi&l  pwtitiiio.  Can  we  regard  a  vagna  esteniiion  like  this  as 
tBtt  eouroe of  our  definite  ideas  of  shaiie,  poeition.and  sixet  In 
a  aertsin  degree,  I  suppoae,  we  not  only  can,  but  must.  It  is  in 
MOordaBM  with  all  analog}'  to  suppose  that  our  knowledge  of 
■pass  progreaaes  from  the  vogue  to  the  definite,  and  how  vague 
iM  boginniiig  may  be  we  cannot  well  say. 

But  granting  this,  there  are  two  ways  in  which  the  [«ogreM 
nay  take  place.  One  is  by  analysis  (of  which,  in  genenu,  wa 
ihul  treat  presently),  the  other  by  syutheeis.  If  thii  proceaa 
b  analysis  we  may  \x  luiid  to  find  parte,  (i»antiliee,  poeitioni, 
do.,  i  ' '  _-ivcii  whole',  if  synthesis,  we  must  be  regarded  M 
nmai'  •j._  the  whole  from  given  elements.  I  will  briefly 
Bate  lay  reasons  for  stippoaing  analysis  to  be  the  process  here 
osneamed. 

'  I  io  sat  »7  lli*t  Uiii  It  tbe  whale  BMUiliif  ol  the  watd.    I  matkj  widi  tA 
ttfci  Um  qaMtion  ill  Uie  fona  iinMntliig  mart  otScnltj  U  inj  ova  tbearr. 
*Ut.dL^\ti. 
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In  the  developed  tisuaI  perception  of  space  its  parte  appear 
to  OS  aa  ffyea  elements  in  the  whole.  The  position  of  each 
point  either  is  its  relation  to  some  other  point  determined  by 
some  interest  attachii^  to  it,  or  ia  its  relation  to  the  whola 
In  this  case  the  poeition  of  the  point  appears  as  given,  jast  aa 
the  extension  of  the  whole  is  given,  llie  onlf  new  element 
required  is  an  analytic  movement  of  attention  (of  which  we 
shall  speak  presently),  which  singles  out  this  point  as  some- 
thing to  be  r^arded  on  ita  own  account.  Now  here,  aa  it 
appears  to  me,  we  have  the  ultimate  account  of  the  matter.  It 
ia  no  explanation  of  space ;  it  is  a  mere  analysis  of  the  facts. 
But,  it  is  objected,  it  is  an  insnfBcient  analysis  not  taking 
account  of  alt  the  facts.  For  to  make  our  account  possible  any 
point  A  must  be  known  in  some  way  in  itself :  it  muat  at  least 
affect  UB  differently  from  B.  Otherwise,  in  the  given  surface  we 
should  not  see  A  and  B  as  two  points,  but  aa  one.  But  how 
can  A  and  B  by  themaelvea  affect  ua  differently  1  We  cannot, 
the  ai^ument  goea  on,  know  A's  position  as  long  aa  we  only 
know  A ;  for  how  can  we  attribute  position  to  a  point  except  in 
relation  to  some  other  ?  We  are  involved,  then,  in  a  paradox. 
Two  points  qualitatively  alike  differ  in  position  and  are  known 
to  differ.  But  if  you  t^e  either  point  singly  it  is  just  like  the 
other,  for  it  differs  only  in  position,  and  its  poeition,  while  you 
tt^e  it  alone,  is  non-existent  From  this  paradox  the  theory 
delivers  us  through  the  conception  of  local  signs.  A  and  B  have 
each  a  peculiar  mark  (other  than  their  colour,  etc.),  felt  by  us, 
which,  while  not  itaelf  the  fact  of  their  position,  indicates  their 
poeition  to  us.  By  an  associative  synthesis  of  such  points,  each 
with  its  own  local  sign,  we  get  the  relations  of  the  points  in  space. 

This  theory  appears  to  me  to  make  ita  own  difficulty.  You 
may  take  two  views  of  position.  Either  it  is  a  qucile  attaching 
to  A  and  B  as  such  and  separately ;  or  it  is  an  expression  for 
A's  relation  to  B,  and  for  B's  to  A  (supposing  no  other  points 
to  be  taken  into  accoimt).  If,  firat,  it  is  a  quale,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  regarding  it,  the  poeition  itself,  aa  immediately 
given  in  the  apprehension  of  A  and  B  separately.  If  it  is  not 
a  quale,  then  nothing  of  the  kind  is  given  when  we  perceive  A 
and  B  separately ;  but  when  we  attend  to  the  two  toother  they 
are  together  given  as  connected  by  the  line  A  B.  This  would 
be  only  one  of  a  multitude  of  cases  where  two  things  together 
constitute  something  more  than  the  sum  of  the  two  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  pure  addition.  But  it  will  be  answered,  A  and 
B  must  affect  ua  differently,  or  we  ahould  not  aee  them  to  differ. 
Doubtlesa,  if  you  regard  them  as  physical  objects  they  must  act 
on  different  points  of  the  retina:   a  different  physiological 
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procMB  miut  be  assigned  to  each,  and  tbe  sum  of  these 
ptocosMs  prodacoa  in  cooBOtoosncu  tlio  apprebensioa  of  tbe 
wbol«  A  R.    And  on  tbe  bypothoau  that  poeition  cud  onlj  be 
koown  through  roUtion,  wo  must  assume  that  the  point  A, 
regarded  no  a  pltysicnl  object,  sets  up  a  phj-siolraiicar  process 
0,  issuing  in  the  apprehension  of  A  sole  and  thereK>re  position- 
lees  :  that  aimilarf}'  B  seta  np  b,  phTeiologically  different  from 
^     >,  bat  Q0(  different  enough  to  issue  m  a  consciousness  different 
■■j^B-lbat  of  A ;  whilo  A  B  together  set  up  a  b,  a  total  process 
^^Hb  results  in  the  perception  of  A  and  B  in  thoir  relation  to 
^E^  other.    The  point  in  which  a  nnd  b  differ  may  then  be 
^RaUed  the  Local  Sign.    \Mience,  on  this  hypothcslB,  the  local 
ngn  is  an  element  in  the  physioloeical  process  incitpabic  of 
mental  expression  unless  in  combination  with  another  local 
s^n.     In  such  a  combination  it  gives  rise  to  the  appreheneion 
of  position:  otherwis«  it  remains  u  pur«ly  physiological  process. 
To  the  Local  Sign  tlioory  thi-n  I  propoec  a  oUomma.    Kitlicr  your 
toga  moans,  in  (act,  the  position  of  the  point  n^urdod  as  belong- 
ing to  the  point  as  such ;  or  it  b  a  characteristic  to  be  postulated 
in  a  [4]yaioloncaI  process.    In  neither  case  is  it  a  content  present 
totho  mind  aiatioct  from  but  indicating  poeition.>    If,  indeed,! 
eoold  for  my  own  part  verify  the  existence  of  such  a  content 
in  my  oonsciousnea,  I  ehould  uccvpt  the  existeooe  of  local  ngos, 
ihottgh  I  should  still  haw  great  difficult}'  in  undentandtng  how 
they  tietp  me  to  form  my  spaoc-perccptione.     But  wht^n  I  am 
la  of  ttie  difference  between  a  priclc  on  my  hand  and  a  similar 
OD  my  foot,  between  a  toothache  in  my  left  upper  and  the 
in  my  right  lower  jaw,  I  can  only  feel  Uiat  the  difference  is 
'  position.    I  can  think  of  this  position  as  attaching  to  the 
itself,  but  only  as  the  very  same  cbaracteriatic  which  brings 
It  into  relation  with  other  fwlings.     I  conclude  that  either  tJie 
poailion  of  the  feeling  is  itself  an  clemi>nt  in  the  toUil  content 
making  up  that  fochng,  in  wliidi  case  it  is  given  in  and  with 
tbe  teftling ;  or  that  it  is  the  relation  of  the  feeling  to  somo 
Hber,  in  which  cose  it  is  given  when  the  two  feelings  are  given 
togeibm-.     Since  we  nannot  apprehend  any  point  by  itself,  we 
cannot  strictly  decide  between  these  alternatives;  but  in  no 
OMB  is  there  eiidenc^  for  any  further  felt  characteristic  altach- 
!qg  to  a  sens&oontent  other  than  its  ponilion,  which  is  yet  tbe 
daMnninant  of  its  position.^    Tlic  siuiplutt  account  then,  on 
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\iiy  view,  stsrU  from  the  given  wliolee  of  space :  it  recogniBw" 
tluit  theee  may  be  comparatively  definite  or  indefinite  as  they 
are  presented  to  us :  it  holds  tlist  by  attention  and  analysts  we 
can  detect  in  these  data  parts  or  elements,  that  is  to  say.  fignres 
of  definite  size  and  position ;  it  recognises  Uittt  diflvrcocca  of 
physiological  procem  iu  ucrve  and  brain  mustaccoiupuny  tlie 
ttpprebeiuiion  of  difTcrent  jxieitions,  but  it  can  verify  no  folt 
Alomont  in  consciousness  corresponding  to  auob  proceasee 
sxceirUng  the  appreheonon  of  the  positions  themselves. 

5.  It  I'einaiiiB  to  ask  whether  time  and  contents,  like  change 
and  continuity,  involving  time,  are  also  matter  of  apprehension. 
The  analogy  of  space  would  suggest  that  tliey  are — that  we 
apprehend  extnwd  jmctstet  just  as  extended  objucte.  But 
contents  iovolving  Umo  fffvseDt  a  logical  difficulty.  Tlic  fact 
apprehaoded,  wo  nave  ieoo,  is  pretcHt  to,  and  so  qualifies,  the 
apprehending  oonscionsneaa.  Tlutt  which  ia  iwst,  therefore,  it 
would  seom,  cannot  be  matt«r  of  appi-eheusiou.  Now  change, 
for  eiample,  occupies  time,  nay,  the  very  oonception  of  it 
involves  Ume.  The  first  phase  in  a  changing  object  is  over 
before  the  secxind  one  is  preiieDU  Hence  it  would  appear  that 
the  two  stages  cuunot  tx;  present  loguthcr ;  and  if  not>  how  can 
they  be  apprehended  as  dbao^  t  U  wc  apprehend  A.uud  then 
again  B,  we  have  two  succesuvc  apprehensions  of  two  different 
contenta,  but  not  the  apprehension  of  chsngo.  We  can  say, 
"There  was  A  and  there  is  B,"  but  what  do  we  meian  by  saying 
A  has  clioiiged  into  B  f  By  sucoessire  appreliension  of  different 
foots  we  do  not  approach  the  idea  of  change. 

It  may  be  urgtAl  that  the  statement  ttiat  A  must  be  over 
before  It  is  present  is  false ;  in  fact,  the  definitely  marked 
stages  A  and  B  are  the  rveults  of  on  abetructiou.  There  is  no 
gap  in  time.  There  is  continuity.  Quit^  so,  but  how  do  you 
apprehend  continuity  f  Tluit,  it  will  be  admitted,  involves 
time ;  it  must  have  beginning  and  end,  or  at  least  earlier  and 
later.  A  continuous  prooees  in  which  there  was  not  earlier 
and  later  would  be  like  a  tine  in  which  there  was  no  diHtance 
separating  itH  termini ;  it  would,  in  fact,  be  a  point  in  time. 
But  if  there  be  an  earlier  and  a  Inter,  can  they  both  be  present 
at  once  to  cousctoosoCM,  so  as  to  be  apprehended  as  one 
process?  If  not,  tww  do  we  apprehend  continuity  ?  Oncemore, 
the  approhcnsion  of  A,  succeeded  by  another  apprebenswn  of 
A,  is  not  the  apprehension  of  a  continuous  A  — A. 

The  same  consideration  destrovs  in  advance  a  theory  that 
might  otherwise  account  for  the  idea  of  change.     It  might  be 

hdniookcT.    For  Lots*'*  rlmr  tt*  IfOafK.  bk.  iii.  cluti.  iv.  nd  of.  Zkhea, 
Pkgt.  P^  pp.  7Sff  awl  121  (Bug.  ITUI.). 
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aid — in  the  cbaage  from  A  to  B,  if  you  analyse  it  a 
htftber,  ron  will  tiud  an  identical  element,  euch  aa  X,  persist- 
iog  unia  difTuivncve  euch  as  a  and  b ;  so  that  resUy  wc  bare, 
not  A  and  then  B,  but  aX  and  then  bX;  and  this  identity  in 
dU!fer«Bc«  18  wliat  we  nieau  by  dian(^.  But  dearly  w«  should 
not  (at  least  by  means  of  apprehension)  be  givon  the  identity 
of  X  —  X  unless  we  were  aware  of  them  as  forming  a  continuity. 
Neither  continaity  nor  change,  motion  nor  rest,  duration  nor 
BOoeeBBtoa,  can  be  given  to  Buoceasive  acts  of  appreheoaion, 
iinlftn  given  to  each  act  singly. 

We  are  then  in  a  dilfinuut.  Either  tbcee  oonbenta — all 
aontcnts,  in  short,  involving  time — must  bo  construoted  oat  of 
d»t4  of  apprdienaion  by  some  different  process;  or,  if  we  ore 
to  regard  tnem  as  apprehended,  we  must  admit  that  suoceesive 
faota  are  present  to  one  and  the  same  act  of  apprehension. 
FUadoxicai  as  it  seems,  I  believe  the  seoond  altentative  to  be 
tbe  right  one.  The  immediate  past  remains  actually  present  to 
t^  apprehending  conaoiousneas.  When  I  am  aware  of  a 
change  trova  A  to  B,  the  stage  A  is  present  to  my  mind  along 
with  B,  and  the  whole  present  to  me  is  to  be  expreeeed  as  "A 
followed  by  B,"  or  "  A  pasinng  into  B."  At  first  sight  this 
Appuars  a  direct  cootrudictiou  in  terms.  A  is  past ;  bow  can  It 
M  proMUt  i    I  admit  that  it  rcquir««  a  little  explanation. 

0.  To  bc«in  with,  apprehension  iteelf,  r^pirded  aaapsyehioal 
anreot,  occupies  time — how  much  time  ih  a  vei7  di6ftcult  thins  to 
determine  experimentallr,  but  some  time.  Even  the  lumpleat 
Csct  re(|uirea  time  to  Cake  it  in.  Here,  then,  it  seems,  is  an 
explanation  ready  at  hand.  An  act  of  apprehension  occupies. 
■ay,  a  aeoood.'  Alt  that  goes  on  in  that  second,  change,  rest, 
noCioD,  pervistcuoo,  the  aoetraoC  character  of  the  duration  of 
111*  aeoond  itself,  ia  oil  oontemporunoous  with  that  act  of 
apprehension,  is  therefore  present  to  it.  This,  if  put  forward 
•a  an  explanation,  however,  ignores  the  whole  dilHoulty. 
DoiatMn  (and  all  facte  involving  it),  to  be  known  at  all,  must 
be  known  as  a  whole  including  parts,  as  having  an  earlier  and 
a  latfir.  Now,  if  we  keep  to  the  idea  of  the  "preeeut"  as 
■onwthtng  of  which  the  parte  are  simultaneoos  onaconcurrent, 
wa  sImU  see  that  our  act  of  apprehension,  extending  ovur  a 
eaoood,  will  be  aware  of  eveiything  that  happens  in  that  second, 
bnt  that  there  will  be  no  point  in  it  at  which  it  will  be  aware 
Qt  the  whola  Kepeating  tlie  argument  (or  any  fraction  of  a 
■eoond,  you  cet  the  aame  reeult  Duration  is  something  oom- 
posed  of  earlier  and  later.  The  two  are  nex'er  physically 
present  together.    The  earlier  ia  pree«nt  to  an  earlier  part  of 

>  For  ilia  actual  Mpvlamtkl  dalvoiiutioii  ot  iU  duMtaiw,  m»  babw,  f.  H. 
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the  act  of  apprehension,  the  later  to  a  later  port,  but  never  bot 
to  one  and  the  eatue  p«rt.  Conceive  npprehentiioti  or  it«  obj^xtt 
as  two  procanos  gobg  on  in  tiuic  (whcUier  at  rest  or  in  chuige). 
and  tuke  a  section  througb  tbiiui  both  at  any  moment ;  you  will 
find  always  a  point  in  the  one  watching  a  point  in  th«  other. 

Here  a  poesible  explanation  siugests  itself.  There  is  some 
irreducible  atom  of  anprehenAion  ofexoeedingly  small  duration ; 
to  thU  is  given  tlie  aunultanoouB  stage  of  the  observed  process. 
Now,  after  a  certain  time,  tbeee  at<nae  accumulate,  and  compel 
attention,  which  thereupon  fuses  tbem  into  a  whole,  and  turns 
out  a  perception  of  cbaugu.  The  lost  fractional  part  of  the 
change  is  suit  matter  of  immediate  oonscionsnccB,  but  all  the 
earlier  parts  aro  really  memorie8,and  the  apprehension  of  time 
is  a  fusion  of  present  apprehension  with  primary  memory 
images.  But  there  are  two  objections  to  this.  In  the  tirat 
place,  it  ia  not  so.  We  cannot  *  produce  "  the  atom  of  appre- 
hension, the  momentary  uwareuees  of  n  tiny  bit  of  fact 
Every  apprehension  of  a  fact,  or  (equally)  evt-ry  fact  as  Bpin«- 
hended  by  consciousness,  lasts  an  appreciable  time,  whether  at 
rest  or  ill  process.  Our  datum,  as  introepection  gives  it  us,  is  an 
appTt^heiuli^  content,  with  appreciable  duration.  And,  further, 
ihouglk  the  facts  are  not  so,  if  they  were  ho  they  would  not 
help  ua.  For  the  atom  of  sensation  must  still  occupy  time,  and 
the  same  dif&culties  recur  on  the  smaller  scale.  Boee  it.  or 
does  it  not,  apprehend,  as  a  whole,  all  that  psssee  before  it? 

We  must  tlierofore  subHtit4ite  a  diRierenC  conception  for 
that  of  atoms  of  sppreheiuion.  Kvery  act  of  apprehension  lasts 
on  approcisble  time,  aay  a  second,  and  yet  fonn.1  in  a  sense  a 
single  whole.  All  that  comes  before  consciousness  during  that 
time  remains  present  during  the  whole  of  the  time.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  all  the  process  that  bos  been  presented  from  (he 
beginntog  is  present  to  the  mind,  along  with  the  final  st^of  the 
process.  The  mind  views  the  process  as  one  whole.  This  does 
not,  of  oouncmean  that  that  which  is  past  ts  at  the  same  time 
present  in  the  same  sense  in  whioli  it  is  pasL  It  means  that 
the  act  of  apprehension  is  of  the  immediately  past  as  well  as  of 
the  present.'  Ttiat  which  has  been  presented  remains  in  the 
mind,  still  qualifying  it,  still  going  to  form  the  content  present 
to  it,  along  with  that  which  is  now  being  presented  for  the 
first  time.  Tlio  completion  of  an  act  of  apprehension  involves 
the  apprehension  of  all  that  has  boon  presented  to  that  set.' 

>0t.  ia  otbtr  wgrdj,  "put"  1im  two  mwaJBgii  (a}="«4rliBr  tluui  ujr 
Rinn  pMQt  of  tiav ;  (S)goM  fram  wmtdoottttm ;  aM  if  the  ^veo  podat  b«  tlio 
"  now."  sliftt  U  put  in  mbm  (■)  vaed  not  faa  bo  in  •»•«  (fiy, 
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To  further  iUostrate  and  explain,  let  ns  divide  oar  second 
into  qiUirteni,appreh(!sdiiiK  Uieprooen  abed.  Now,  wbetlier 
u  on  event  iDclepvaduut  uf  coaBcioosneee,  ot  as  an  occurrence 
in  oonsciousneeB,  a  is  certainly  not  coDhtmporanoous  with  d. 
Bot  a  18  preeentcd  to  the  mind  in  Uic  bcginiiiug  of  the  second, 
and  aa  a  content  apprehended  by  the  mind  conCinuea  to  exist 
through  the  successive  preaentations  of  b  c  d,  i>.  it«  oocurrenoe 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  continues  to  be  an  element  of 
apprehension  until  the  end  of  that  time.  Thus,  at  last,  the 
vilole  a  b  0  d  as  facta  succeeding  one  another  are  all  simultane- 
atstiy  presented.  The  apprehension  is  of  what  haa  just  arisen 
together  with  that  whicu  is  jost  now  arising.  Both  together 
((Min  the  actual  present  content  of  oonsciousneas. 

A^in,  we  miuit  not,  becauBu  a  b  c  remain  present  after 
tbejr  aro  given,  infer  that  at  the  stage  d  they  are  appi-ehended 
Otherwise  Iliiui  as  they  liuve  been  given.  Oa  the  contrary,  the 
retention  of  tlie  earlier  elements  is  merely  that  which  enables 
04  to  apprehend  the  whole  as  it  is  given.  But  what  is  given  is 
not  a+b+c+d,  buta  b  c  d,  a  continuum  in  which  a  pessee 
into  b,  b  into  c,  and  so  on  without  a  break.  This  continuum, 
therefore,  la  the  true  datum  of  apprehenaion,  and  eo,  wImid  we 
apeak  of  a  aa  remaining  preaeot  along  with  b  o  d,  we  must 
remember  that  it  lb  present  in  a  different  way  at  each  stage. 
At  tlie  stage  a  it  is  the  incomer,  at  b  it  is  passing,  at  c  it  is 
removed  further,  at  d  it  is  vanishing.  What  is  presented  is  a 
puising  process  of  which  we  Be«  always  a  segment.  And  each 
|)oint  in  thia  segment  is  continuously  altermg  its  relation  to 
onr  consciousnees  as  it  approaches,  occupies,  or  recede*  from 
iJlo  fttoOB  o(  attention.  None  of  the  words  we  use  con  t-xplain 
this  poroeption.  They  cuu  only  exprvM  it;  and  our  business, 
ha  it  mamnbeted,  i»  not  to  L^x|iluiii,l>ut  merely  (ii)to  fonnulate 
what  is  given,  (&)  to  explain  away  any  uppArent  contradiction 
in  our  statement  In  this  case  the  given  (in  our  view^  is  a 
ssgment  of  a  temporal  process,  and  the  apparent  oonttsdiction 
the  difficotty  of  understanding  how  a  s^ment  of  time  could  be 
proBODt  in  one  moment.  Our  "  explanation  "  consists  merely 
m  pointing  out  (f)  that  the  earlier  time  or  phase  is  present  in 
a  simeo  that  dw»  not  contradict  its  postuese,  t>.  it  is  "  past "  as 
precoding  the  "  focus,"  and  present  as  remaining  in  apprehen- 
sion i  and  (&)  that  tliough  remaining,  it  is  apprehended  as  pre- 
csdio^  the  newer  phasa  We  do  not  therefore  ^i-ctend  to 
explain  the  perception  of  time  or  continuity.  ^\  0  only  sij 
that,  in  tacX,  we  do  perceive  time,  and  that  the  two  iwelulates 
which  this  perception  involves  oETer  no  real  dtfhculty,  but  are 
veofied  by  our  actual  ooneciousneee  whea  we  examine  iu 
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We  m&j  oompare  and  nontraac  our  preeent  en^efltion  with 
a  wetl-knoim  pbjrsiological  law.  A  momentarr  stimulus  majr 
or  may  not  mve  rise  to  a  Benaation,  bnt  if  it  does  bo  th« 
seDBation  ouUaets  the  etimulua.  In  accordance  with  the  law 
of  the  persistence  of  Betuation,  an  electric  spark.  Uietiag  2^011 
of  a  BCoond,  giTM  riM  to  a  Been  spark  tsuduring  for  an  sppreet- 
able  tiiud.  Huuce,  if  two  sparka  be  passed  iti  rapid  suoocealtti 
before  the  eye,  though,  as  j^ysioal  occurrenoca,  one  is  demon- 
strably over  before  the  other  begiiLH,  they  are  actually  eeeoj 
amultaneouflly,  they  appear  to  be  two  Bimultaueous  sparks. 

Now  in  this  case  it  is  a  physical  process  outside  the  body^ 
which  passes  and  leaves  behind  it  an  efTect  upon  the  nerves, 
and  a  sensation  which  we  c&ll  the  perception  of  the  outer 
pnoesK  The  perception,  then,  thouch  present  to  the  mind,  is 
the  perception  of  Bomethiug  that  is  phyaically  past  So  far  we 
have  a  psirallel  to  our  casc^  But  in  tliu  perveptiou  of  duration 
it  ia  not  merely  the  physical  atimulus,  but  the  earlier  pnrt  or 
the  perceived  process,  which  is  post  and  yet  present,  which  is 
apprehended  as  having  just  occurred,  and  as  passing  into  the 
next  phaae.  Thus  in  the  spark-experiment  durataoa  ia  per- 
oeived,  not  because  the  perception  of  the  spark  does,  in  tact, 
last  loiwer  than  the  stimulus,  but  becniise  the  mind  appre- 
hends t£e  rise,  pereistenoe,  and  extinction  of  the  spark  as 
present  to  it  in  one  Goal  moment  of  apprehension.  In  per- 
sisbenee  of  sensations,  tbeo,  the  efTect  of  the  physical  stimulus 
lasts  on  in  oon&ciousnasB  after  the  sliniuhis  in  over;  in  the 
perception  of  duration,  the  first  apprehended  fact  remains 
present  60  the  coniKiotisneas  during  the  apprehension  of  the 
next.  Nor  is  the  mere  persistence  of  a  content  equivalent  to 
the  perception  of  continuity  or  chance.  The  same  sensation 
might  continue  for  hours,  but  its  persistence  would  not  be  the 
knowledge  that  it  pcimls.  Onco  for  all,  knowledge  of  con- 
tinuity means,  cot  tt>e  persistence  of  oousciousneea  in  an 
idcntioal  condition,  but  a  porsistcnco  which  involves  ohanec, 
which  presents,  indeed,  the  content  of  one  moment  to  the 
apprehension  of  the  next,  but  presents  it  as  earlier.' 

>  Asotbcr  phTiloInjtlcal  U«  bM  » taon  dlnct  boring.  Any  ^na  rtlnmloi 
•  («.a.  •  r«T  or  fight)  am;  b*  fsMftidmt  to  proiInc*  ■  wnMt'oD,  but  may  akl 
uwtMr  to  M  to :  to  va  miy  bAva  two  ttinittU  t,  b,  faob  Mnnllj  laadMiuto  to 
BOT«  mj  attention,  bqt  t«s>4ti«r  capablB  of  Mnmg  ■  Miiaatioii.  Ia  toi*  eaai 
of  anwBaatka  of  itimaU  Moh  atininttu  bw  it*  phyiialogiaal  eRooU  and  «acli 
eAot  eootribstM  to  tiM  rawU  in  coniclauineu :  jct  tMltlwr  wouM  have  anjp 
olhet  ott  ooaadoiinMa  wltkout  the  olh«r.  Thoa  tlia  lomat  aMikd  I  oau 
hmt,  Uia  dimniMt  )lf  ht  1  «aa  »m.  hhnr  alrttwl;  a  taruln  iBtnuity.  Sttinmli 
(Ullng  to  produoa  aianUona  of  audi  i»t*ti>fl]i  fniaiM  no  MtHatfu)  at  alL 
bat  bar*  mhw  jihjmoUf^atl  adbct  all  tb«  aaiuo.  Tbcy  produo*  a  mbmliilnwl 
•KoitatioB.     —       ■- 


pVaNlodod  adbct  all  tb«  aaiuo.    Ttef  prot 
Ka#,  If  a  bo  an  rimvltaaMW  and  rinilar  In  kind,  th«y  rioiplj 
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lAstljr,  our  dirwitfii  of  iip^rDbuoaion  into  parte,  with  definite 
contents  d  b  c  d  must  not  mislead  us.  Vfe  shall  ecc  pr«8«ntty 
wlut  value  such  diTiiiJons  msj  hnve.  Bat  v«  must  note  hure 
lh*t  a  is  not  given  an  a  stationary  ooatent  to  whJcli,  with  a  leap, 
b  Bucceedn.  The  full  concrete  account  of  the  mutter  is  that 
the  tianaitioa  a  -  b  is  the  nven  fact.  We  can  mark  out  stagra 
a  b  c  d  aa  tfaose  at  which  the  several  fentures  in  this  transitioQ 
are  in  the  first  stage  of  tlieir  presentation,  but  tbe  progieea 
from  one  to  another  is  continuoua.  And  it  is  preciselv  tJiis 
continuity  which  is  always  present  When  a  has  ps8»ea  con- 
tinuously through  b  into  c,  tliis  passage  is  alt  present  to 
appreheoBion  nt  once ;  an<l  the  same  is  trnc  mutatU  mitlandi$ 
at  every  point  in  every  st^-  Thus,  if  we  now  consider  a 
tnoment  in  the  process,  if  we  take  a  section  as  we  did  before, 
we  find  a  difTertmt  reenlt.  If  we  figure  a  division  between  the 
Btreoitt  of  Apprehension  as  a  subjective  act  on  the  one  band, 
sad  the  stream  of  iu  object  on  the  other,  each  section  of 
Bpprehenfiion  will  oxhibit,  not  merely  tlio  corresponding  section 
of  a  given  proceas,  but  tJie  prv(x-diu^  odm  in  audition  as  pass- 
ing into  the  present.  Or,  trying  to  avoid  a  somewhat  unreal 
separation,  taking  the  stream  of  oonMiousnees  ns  a  whole,  and 
hiuing  upon  any  temporal  point  in  it,  this  point  has  for  ita 
oostent,  not  a  timeless  or  "  atomic  "  content,  but  a  segment  of 
deSnitf)  duration,  the  several  elements  in  which  are  uppre- 
bsaded   as   in   difTercnt   temporal    relations    to    tho    atomic 

tarn,  tad  in  tatipg  i4il  U>  nti4  anotliat'i  intnitily,  thus  producing  •  Mnution 
>bM«  than  ru  Doar,  or  inuuiffiag  Uia  wiuKtioa  klnadj  fncauit.  But  it 
tbaj  M«  not  BBiilCaataua  but  tatmma'n,  and  not  •iaulu  but  clivijpiig,  ui«tliiir 
•TMil  b  MMble.  Thej  maj  pndoM  th*  pcfamtka  of  k  proooM,  a  pcnep- 
Uon  «)ikli  f  if  «  *iv)  b  im  niMiiiiiliiwl)  10*7  t>((pn  with  tha  actloii  of  e,  bat 
whldi  nw;  Ineluda  th*  vbolo  proMM  a  b  c.  Thb  tMnu  to  happen  vlwn  ft 
praoi  go«*  na  aama  tiina  wftliant  anking  atUoliou.  Whan  attrutlon  la 
ra«Md  va  aMn«hand  toon  tkan  aiiiu  in  tha  uunueDt  of  Making.  Thtttyon 
ma  fte\  up  tha  ilriking  of  a  olook  at  tha  third  or  Tourtfa  atnikB  and  oouDt  it 
W  r^MiftiUy.  W*  an  ^ueraUj'  BuH  to  eSoft  thia  by  tdsMn  mamory  iaitgpt, 
bat  in  KMna  eaiea  I  ibiak  thraa  inupa  an  ttulty  tha  ftnt  bolalcd  apprchoiMwa 
of  tlia  hot  IlcTt,  thcD,  lii  aummatlott  of  alimull,  ao  aotlng  that  tha  sarlUr 
olijact,  tt^tbcT  wJtb  tli«  latar,  ai«  praaant  t«  oonaeloiuiKM.  Th!«,  thni,  ia 
dsiply  a  vpacial  caaa  »r  appnliaadlug  dwaUmi.  In  tha  onliaary  oaa*  •  b  0  d 
an  aMi  appnbatidad  tDOMMiT«lj  g  cIib  apimlieiuaaii  of  each  ia  fornad  M<m 
WB  a|i^lwad  tha  •hole,  and  it  w^sae  diiCuTbing  oaiu«  inteifarB,  tba  procMi  of 
Mtr  K|iM«beiuaon  nicht  bnak  off  at  ■  or  b  «r  c  vitbout  pr«}iidi«o  to  ita  clMf ■ 
MM.  In  thia  eaae  Im  ahead;  aparabendad  oontanti  f*ttSat  in  tbeir  oidfr  in 
eonaelousiMa  aad  oonliitua  to  qnall^  It  alow  Mtb  d,  »o  tW  «a  Andll;  tppn- 
bvod  tha  wliota  nrooaaa  a  b  e  d  at  one*.  »  tha  Moond  eaa«,  a  b  0  ar«  not 
((li<|n«1a  phjMoMgioallr  to  giva  ria«  to  oonnciouanaaa  until  d  U  addtd  to  than. 
Hara  t)u  art  of  apfnkraika  ia  not  ia  itaalf  oonipiate  until  all  tha  alamMta  ara 
pnaant.  Until  wa  appraband  a  b  a  d  aa  a  trholt  <rc  bars  no  ap(ir«henadDO  at 
all.  ThU  will  happen  whm  a  b  «  d  togrtlKr  form  in  tino  or  inltttaitf  th* 
Bifallniani  a]i|V«b«BiUila.  And  bolb  farnuid  appnbcuiloii  and  pnparatory  pc«- 
ona  aottibit  a  doaalj  analosoua  law  of  panlatanot. 
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moment  Uken.  Fioftlly,  the  act  of  apprehenaion  haii  a  certain 
minimani  time  as  a  psychological  event,  aiid  cannol  have  lees 
tban  ft  certain  minimum  of  duntimi  proseated  to  it  A  series 
of  stimuli  inadequate  to  the  pneentation  of  a  content  of  the 
required  minimum  will  present  do  content  at  all,  but  will 
remain  a  merelj  physiological  process. 

7.  What,  then,  is  Uic  actual  capacity  of  apprehension  in  the 
mj  of  duration  t  Wliat  is  the  gre«t«et  duration  that  can  be 
pntscnted  to  it,  and  wluit  the  least  7  How  much  of  duration 
oon  we  feel  at  one  moment,  and  how  fimall  a  duration  can  we 
distinguish  1  Both  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  nature  of  the  seniie 
organ  aBTected,  and  of  the  stimuli  sfTectinc  it,  and  on  the  stato  of 
attention.  Thus,  listening  to  the  sound  of  successive  stroke*, 
and  attempting  to  apprehend  a  number  simultaneously,  Wundt 
and  Dietxe  found  ttiat  the  highest  resultn  were  obtained  when 
the  strokes  followed  one  another  nt  intcrvoU  of  0-2'  to  0*3*. 
If  the  intervals  were  more  or  ices  than  this,  attention  became 
oonfuwd.  If  the  intervals  exceeded  4  seconds  or  fell  below 
0'18  to  O-ll,  it  woA  no  longer  possible  to  grasp  the  strokes  as 
members  of  a  group  at  alJ.  Again,  much  depended  on  tliu 
grouping  of  the  strokes.  It  was  found  impossible  not  to 
group  them  mentally  at  least  in  poire,  and  so  arranged  16 
siugk-  (or  8  double)  strokes  oould  bo  grasped  simultaneously ; 
while  nouping  them  by  8'b,  no  less  than  40  sounds  could  be 
aooocwully  apprehended,  involving  a  doration  of  from  8  to  12 
second^.'  Tliis  may  be  taken  oa  marking  the  maxiiual  extent 
of  the  "  present"    For  Uie  minEmum  tho  figures  0-18  to  0-11 

>  yinat,  nwf.  PvA.  t«l.  &.  eUp.  xt.  3  8,  pp.  liS-SSS  (3n)  ed.  1S3T).  SSS- 
3tS  (4th  «l.  1S9S).  8e«ftlM  June*,  ni,  L  «li*p.  xr.  pji.  <12,  SI3,  »oi  BOlM.  I 
^t*  Wvndt'a  B(ar««  ft*  Uioy  rtand,  but  miut  oonfia  to  amaa  McptidinL  All 
tlwT  M*Mi  to  ma  •ctwdlT  to  prat*  It  that  fin  nonpt  or  dtstit  uunib  tacb  on 
nuK*  ■  dtitinet  innnMloii  on  tbe  nlad  w  *  vbol*  ftnd  witboul  MUDtlug.  But 
that  tba  wbols  of  Uiia  long  KiriM  of  nuiiil*  iM  mIiuIIj  oonUiocit  Id  HiiMtieii 
MuMM,(lo«DDtMointoin«proTRl.  Tlic line b«twMn apprelMBmoD uid  iiriniar; 
nwDKir;  ia  not  *»dly  4sm<m,  »nil  I  ilo  Dot  «m  that  Wunift  took  paiiu  ta  draw  iL 
VTe  nHj  thcnfbra  mIc  wlirtli v  tbo  Bnt  group  eJ  itrokia  hu  not  redly  beoom* 
mattw  of  Brmory  boftn  tb«  bat  U  in  eanieioiuncMi,  or  to  Uko  *  fnrthar 
ponlMli^,  wlwibw  tho  AnpMvnt  porttfttea  ot  tin  Svs  fftmft  mn  »ot  be 
nttbtr  ft  foil  totftl  ImpitMua  r«Mi1li^  from  tbt  fortj  npUBU  Mttn-frnpalats, 
but  not  Mulvslent  to  a  parnption  al  iImd.  ftnd  iMBoe  oftpable  of  ptnWinf  ftlUr 
woma  or  all  of  tbtm  bars  iLiiapiKMrfl].  I  do  not  m*  bo«  mIImc  of  tbca*  r«Mi- 
bUitJBi  idmiUafdJKpraof  oiM[>t  I'j  intiwf-cctioa.  whieb  wontd  bo  vtty  dilHoult 
ia  >a«h  a  out.  Tbo  oaljr  rau  vridenr*  adduced  by  Wundl  for  bia  uiterintft- 
tion  of  tba  malU  U  tba  romuk  loww  down  (iUtf.  p.  851).  that  tlio  limit  bovoad 
whioh  tb«  [npu]«M  tftiinat  ba  graipcd  tosslbn-  it  nrjr  abarpljr  marittd  by  ■ 
•nddan  iiMraasi  of  cnon  to  90  p«t  <tait  dT  all  tho  o»«w  i,t,  to  ttwir  ptMneal 
BuudoMiB.  Th'u  point  ia  inUrattiBg,  bnt  ftatiii  (to  fnm  th«  aocjitioal  point) 
m^ht  mark  the  tiniit  of  |<rimir)r  momac;  ntbcr  tban  of  apprebcDnon.  On  tli« 
dlSmltiai  of  draviafl  a  Unc  Utween  BManoty  attd  direct  jMrooptlon,  we  thftll 
bare  a  hw  wonlt  to  m^  la  llio  following  ohaptar. 
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ghre  Q8  soma  idea.  The  increafting  difficulty  of  di«tingai«bii]g 
more  im{)id  80uud«,  suggests  that  hvre  wo  bAve  the  uonua[  limit 
or  elmr  utd  Msy  attention — i.t.  it  euggeets  O'll  as  tbe  time 
during  which  a  coQt«nt  niuiit  ordiitarilj-  occupy  apprehensiou, 
if  it  oocupiM  it  at  all.  But  veiy  much  lower  fibres  have 
been  given  for  the  absolute  limit,  llius  Exner  appears  to 
have  aifidnguished  the  "  snape  "  of  two  electric  sparks  at  an 
interval  of  0-00205'.' 

These  reBulta  throw  light  on  another  point — what  is  in- 
tended by  HU  act  uf  apprehension  ?  Siooo  I  first  u«ed  the  word 
the  reader  has  probably  been  objecting  that  it  is  a  vicious 
abstraction.  Appruheasion  is,  in  fact,  a  continuous  stream, 
and  to  breolc  it  up  into  so  many  acts  is,  it  will  be  said,  to  make 
artificial  and  tinreal  separations.    Well,  we  may  note  paren- 

I  tbeticolly  that  tliis  would  not  interfere  witli  our  account  of 
time-perception.  All  wo  should  have  to  say  would  be  that 
witboat  limitiQK  nurselves  by  separate  "acts,"  aay point  of  the 
itxeam  of  apprehension  haa,  aa  ita  object,  a  certain  rjrtmt  of  tlw 
oootinnum  of  presented  object*.     But  admitting  tbc  wiitinuity 

I  of  apprebcttsioii,  wc  must  also  insist  that  it  falb  natuniUy,  not 
into  sepotate  parts,  but  into  distinct  divisions.  We  may  form 
theM  divisious  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  act  of  appre* 

*  Qnotcd  bj  Junu,  lot.  tO.  f.  CH.  ThoM  iMutta  iliould,  I  Ikinlc,  b» 
f  TMtl*ml  with  worn*  ctutton.  It  h,  wt  (bould  Tonnnbtr,  tho  iiitorv>l  bKwow 
llw  atteinll  nitUih  it  Monratoly  kmirn  ;  Mid  hfcauM  two  itiiiiul  i  at  ka  iiitwral  of 
jig  of  •  MCMid  oKiM  diatinot  imunatkau^  it  doM  not  fbllow  liial  <•«  c*a  app»- 
Mod  fJa*-  U  lo.  "a  ou^t  to  M  able  to  sptmbnid  500  wnntioai  u  diatmot 
In  ■  tarand.  Now  Grilnhacrai  (qni>t«d  by  Jamea,  Aid.)  apnUu  of  fMUaf{  10.000 
daatrio  aboeka  in  a  MMud  aa  fntnmiptDd.  But  c«u]d  ne  ba*o  diaenminatad 
nhon  tOOOoTlOOO.  naTon  1001  DM  nol  hlaamaatlon  i^lr  amount  to  a 
'  rapid  rapttitiMi  of,  aaifrth»l«M,  diaertt*  diodta.  Suah  a  iMlles,  if  oiw 
e  UC*  aetiial  nuutbar  of  the  abwka  to  be  10,000,  eoold  be  aaall;  taken  for  a 
■mwata  faaUag  for  (aob  ahock.  Sut  unlMi  jrou  oonld  diScTeotiata  t1i«  feriing 
ef^lO.OOO  from  that  of  10;001,  tba  iafatniM  wonM  be  illegitimate.  We  matt 
Itotliar  diatinguiiii,  at  leaal  in  thought,  batmra  tlirea  quantitiea,  all  requkrins 
njKriinaaUl  dDtcrmiiiatltiD.  Thaj  an— (a)  tbe  nlniiunm  luno  during  wbjc£ 
m  eontaat  mnat  ooeupT  oeoKtoDaneM;  (i>  the  miiiiiniini  ialMval  raqulifta 
ImIwiib  tbe  a{i|>reh«Mioa  d  two  MtitMit^  in  onlf r  that  tliejr  mar  W  [leiiwrad 
aa  ■UBCiMttrii ;  -r]  tbe  awilratiT  with  wbieh  iatemla  may  be  judgML  Tbe 
mmmI  a»d  tliiril  |>aiiita  an  dutiwiuabad  by  Jamee  (foe.  eiL).  I  kiiow  of  no 
diraet  axpcriiMHiU  oa  tke  int  But  tbe  detannination  of  tbe  Mcond  Ibraw) 
)j|tit  npoB  it,  Uraoee  It  would  aatm  that  If  the  ennt«nt*  remain  dletinet  tben 
tsoat  MTe  been  tfane  to  apfmband  tba  tnt,  attr]  if  not,  noL  But  theaeoeod 
obBM  k«n  la  mm  aocmUa  than  the  Bnt  For  oonteat  a,  Ihouali  diatiaot 
Awa  (h  way  omtiMM  fn  eOMdoonca*  lagetbiv  with  b— «.«;  it  wUl  laat  lowgtr 
dna  tae  lotwral  faatween  them.  Thk  ialam].  then,  firta  an  outiida  iMter 
Bwit  to  the  duntioa  of  oonltntA  Thar  muat  kat,  ■*(  Uad,  for  the  tntem), 
anil  may  liam  to  bat  Iwgia.  Htnee  we  ehcnid  take  the  AMiwi  Agiuea,  iueb  aa 
Windta,  todetemUiequ«atiaii<«];  and  tb«low«Bit,  nEhaafiuer'a,  forqueatioo 
rt).  QaaMIoa  (<}  ia  tha  main  inbjrot  of  Hlinatcrbtrg'a  eaiay  oa  the  "Time 
Smm    { JM(rd|f>,  Heft  3),  but  dote  not  h«n  ooneoni  ua. 
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fanuion,  or  from  Uiiit  of  the  limits  of  tho  content  prcscnl 
Thxta  we  may  upoak  of  a  fmh  movenu7it  of  Attention  (a)  when- 
ever there  is  a  chaitge  io  the  object  to  whidi  we  ore  Attending, 
or  {b)  whenever  attention,  thonah  fixed  on  tlie  name  object, 
renews  itaelf.  Under  these  last  circumstances  there  is 
ordinarily  a  Uttctuation  of  attention  at  periods  (according 
to  N,  Lange')of  from  2o  to  iO  seconds,  the  time  varjring 
Kli^hlly  u(x-urding  to  the  sense  organ  employed.  By  n  move- 
munt  ur  act  of  apprehewnon,  then,  we  may  mean  any  redistribu- 
tion of  att«titioD,  whether  involving  a  chance  in  the  objector 
not,  and  wo  Icam  that  stich  rediatribntion  is  consbuitly  pro- 
ceeding at  a  speed  which  variea  within  limits,  not  nonuiklly 
exceeding  4'  nor  giTineaDj distinguishAhle  results  in  leAS  than 
■002*  as  a  minimum,  ^e  aotoal  change  in  cfinsciousness  is  of. 
course,  continuous  i  these  times  mark  the  upper  and  lower 
limits  of  its  distinguishable  phases.  So  much  (or  the  act  of 
appcebension.  The  fact  of  apprehension  or  the  preMnt  content 
must  similarly  fall  wiUiin  at  uoel  (according  to  Diet«'s 
experiments)  tf-iS*;  it  may  thus  (taking  Lange's  figures) 
occupy  at  least  a  double  act  of  apprehension.  Ihen  we  may 
distinguish  as  separate  facts  of  apprehension,  or  teparately 
apprthtadai  conieiits,  all  such  as,  whether  oontiouoos  or  not. 
together  occupy  more  than  8-12  seconds.  Where  we  break  up, 
6uob  a  fact  may  be  arbitrary,  since  it  may  be  given  oontinuoualy. 
But  evou  if  it  exceeds  the  limit  by  s  small  fraction,  its  ex- 
Ircmcs  cannot  be  present  stmultaueously,  and  it  therefore  must 
ioeludc.  at  least,  two  given  contents  wherever  wo  draw  the 
line,  ilius,  if,  as  is  peniapH  iuu«t  natural,  we  reckon  from  the 
end,  the  Iwginning  of  the  tact  must  b«  a  separately  given 
content,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  be^nning  must  rest  on  a 
diflerent  principle  to  that  of  apprehension  pure  and  simpl& 

We  have  then  a  double  continuity  and,  normally,  a  double 
diBCretene«6  in  apprehension.  On  the  oat  hand,  apprehension 
forms  a  continuooa  stream  through  time,  while  the  things  oT 
time  form  also  a  eoBtlanous  stream  of  content  for  apprthenrion. 

>  Wiudt,  Ue.  <fl.  pp.  2M-SET.    HtiBrtnbin  CMtMM  Uaja'*  nmit*  ftod 
Wuutt'«iiit«rft«WiouefUMin{AI(riaf«,H<fts,  S^KamUiym  irr  A^fmttt- 
BaltlMOOBbiiTwa/tiinwiBdBlf,  cot  on  tb«/Nlaf  notu«t*oii,lMton 
ItAtMM  b«iii|{,  M  umAl,  tb*  >toiu  of  MnublinA  »di1 
.  tk^  ••  ..»i»iu»i  -  .MU..  ^  (k.  blimanuu.    8oti« 

badantM  ttut  th* 
■ra  aniranal.  <8mv  r.f.,  tlia  bririT Moontit  of  hi*  Mnttcitioal, 
h«  qoMtian  tX  pwlph«nJ  or  csntial  origin  dbmI  not  ««iiMni  'W,  oor 
onlr  otijwt Mag  to  pt  wnM  acAnilr  notivn  of  kq  "act"  of  appnliaiudon — • 
MBoa  which  MfHimant  aloat  o>n  »Att^ia.u\y  limit  and  &H  tip.  In  ITuult^k 
4tll  cdltloa  (pp^  SB5-3ei)lli«rMnilta  of  Paco  aod  othnrnbattrtraaMgifBli.  na 
■^  dlTwgano*  of  (nlcnat  eoaMro*  tfaa  itgnlvlty  or  lh«  plMorniMOoii. 


MmMt}. 

tti tMM*.  tho AfftrttMantOkm^tttt  batag,  m  usoaI,  tbaatoi 
MOnatarimg  co«t«nalag  (or  tli*  "  pariphtnl "  origiB  of  tha 
*1  flgBTMi  lMw*T«r,  diflir  from  Ibbk***,  and 
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Co  the  other  band,  but  a  limited  portion  of  this  Btream  is 
viewed  hj  apprebexudon  at  any  one  matnent:  thin  portion  Li  in 
oooBtaot  movement  aloog  the  time  stream ;  its  movement  is 
never  etopp«d  and  never  broken  by  a  leap  as  long  as  we  are 
oonscioaa  i  90  at  no  two  moments  will  it  be  the  same.  Only 
tbow  leenr  segmcata  which  fall  wiUiin  one  euch  portion  can  he 
•aid  to  belong  to  the  same  fact  of  approhonsion.  and  hence 
arises  the  discreteikcsa  or  multiplicity  of  apprehended  facte. 
lastly,  the  stream  of  apprehensioa  itself  is  marked  into  acts  or 
movements  by  the  chuiges  in  direction,  or  the  periodical  rise 
and  fall  in  concentration,  of  att«ntion. 

8.  Wo  coooludc  that  apprehension,  rightly  understood,  can 
^ve  DB  relataons  u«  well  as  qiinlittee,  and  time  relations  as  well  as 
olbsts.  And,  briefly  to  indicate  the  general  results  of  our  dis- 
eoMlon  so  tar,  we  have  found  Uiat  the  contents  of  upprehension 
■ra  ooDcrete  and  oontinuwts ;  that  an  apprehended  content  is 
apprehended  as  fact:  and  that  to  be  aware  of  it  does  not 
"uTolve  reference  to  any  further  fact;  but  that  within  audi  n 

ingle  content  time  and  sp«ce,  qualities  and  relations,  may  be 
fotmd.  False  views  of  appr^Iicosion  we  have  found  to  consist 
fa)  a  confusion  of  it  with  the  judgment  on  the  one  side  and  the 
physiologtca]  stimulus  (or,  again,  the  physical  object  supposed 
to  caose  that  stimulus)  on  the  other.  And  these  difTerent 
coofueions,  wc  may  add,  have  tended  to  play  into  one  another's 
baodfl.  The  "  atomic  "  character  of  such  a  physical  stimulus 
tho  impact  of  a  ray  of  light  on  a  single  roa  or  cone  of  the 
tina,  suggests  at  once  the  unrelated  sense-datum,  and  tlie 
irelated  datum  must  be  pieced  together  by  some  synthetic 
activity  before  it  can  do  duty  as  truu  ttensation.  In  this  and 
similar  ways  a  wholly  arbitrary  oouccption  grew  up  of  what 
"  pare  sensation  "  would  be  !f  you  ever  got  at  it,  and  it  was  easy 
to  show  that  such  no  abetmctiou  could  oubeerre  little  or  no 

(unction  in  the  growtlt  of  knowled^  The  straw  man  was 
Mudly  enough  knocked  over  by  the  critic  who  set  him  up.' 


*  Tba  eoaftitka  o(  atoaitioa  with  itlmnliw  i*  tt  Jt>  facisht  in  Sohopanlia 
Pttmftld  Hoat,  1 11.  Cr.  froWd  114  fVia  ami  Idta,  bk.  t.  lupplcment,  cbapa. 
X  Mid  lU.),  lUirM*  PI  Ut  Ui»t  ifby  "wowtlon"  **  tmdmWnd  •amolua, 
tmi  iij  "  nudtnUtidlDg  "  KiiMtiai),  wc  diould  alnmt  briDs  bim  batk  to  aeoi*- 
Uiinjt  Uk«  ocir  own  anxniBt.  The  eonfwion*  in  Or*«ii  •!•  mvn  nriattt,  and  il 
■DUil  •au««lv  b«  pcaiibt*  Ui  tztraot  Irocn  idm  anr  ooiunit4iit  idea  <(  the  funo- 
tfan  of  •sdmUmi  xutft  tliit  it  ia  a  eoaUmpttble  ona,  Tha  Inia  c)i*nct«r  of 
MMStton  fai  graaiMd  In  {to  MMoUala  and  pNaaBt«}  with  foTM  br  Ur.  8tiad«artti 
BodsM  (/MbM^pAv  (^  SybeHan.  bk.  U.  elia|>.  It.  par.  S,  andlik.  Ui.  tha^i.  tU. 
par.  IK  and  la  admlnbly  dsnloptd  in  ProfMWf  Jamaa'chapMnoo  T!m«(i*>«i- 
tMu.  efcaa.  r».).  Spat*  (ehap.  »x.),  and  SMMtfon  (chap.  xtiu).  Riohl'a  oriU- 
abn  af  OelMpMiiiaUitr  and  HolmbolU  i*  alao  nitM*  (Dn-  FMlttBpMiAi 
taUUmna,  Bd.  U.  Th.  li  0.  ill.). 
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CHAFTEB  III 

ObSCUKZ,  Cu&B,  AltD  ASALTSED  COKSaOUfiNKSS 

1.  We  have  argued  that  apprehension,  rightly  underetood, 
makes  ua  aware  of  concrete  wholes  in  which  qualities  are  zlTen 
to  us  in  relation  to  one  another.  So  far,  however,  we  have  e£own 
only  that  these  relations  are  given  in  the  concrete  contents 
apprehended ;  and  this  is  not  a  peculiarity  of  relation.  What- 
ever characteriatics  of  reality  are  given  in  apprehension,  appear 
always  as  characters  of  some  concrete  content.  An  effort  of 
abstraction  ia  required  to  separate  them  in  thought  from  their 
"context"  Has  this  effort  any  connection  with  the  act  of 
apprehension,  or  is  it  carried  on  entirely  by  thought  working  on 
the  basis  of  the  given  1  We  are  here  confront^  with  the  rise 
of  eeneral  knowledge,  and  our  question  is,  What  basis  con  we 
find  for  such  knowledge  in  apprehension  7  or,  perhaps  better, 
what  medium  can  we  find  through  which  the  momentary 
apprehension  of  the  particular  concrete  now  present  passes 
into  those  general  jui^ments  which  compose  the  system  of 
permanent  knowledge  ?  Of  the  connecting  links  one  at  least 
can  be  observed  and  described  in  close  connection  with  the  act 
of  apprehension,  and  the  discussion  of  it  will  also  serve  to 
illustrate  some  important  characteristics  of  that  function  to 
which  we  have  not  yet  alluded. 

We  have  argued  at  some  length  in  Chapter  L  that  the  con* 
tent  of  apprehension  ia  fact,  and  always  fact,  and  nothing  but 
fact  There  is  no  error  possible  in  apprehension.  We  dealt 
with  various  cases  of  illusion,  and  urged  that  they  offered  no 
real  exceptions  to  our  rule.  Let  us  now  take  a  rather  different 
case  of  di£Bculty  which  will  serve  to  introduce  our  present 
subject  We  are  asked, "  Which  is  the  louder  of  these  sounds, 
the  brighter  of  these  colours,  the  taller  of  those  two  men  ? 
How  many  fingers  do  I  hold  up  ?  Is  that  milk  sour  ?  Is  this 
nice  ?  Is  that  seat  comfortable  1  Are  you  enjoying  yourself  1 
Does  that  book  bore  you  ? "  Common  experience  tells  us  that 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  answer  these  questions,  yea  or  no.    "  I 
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cannot  eay  ichat  I  feel."  Yet  I  am  asked  about  my 
present  feeling.  la  not  this  a  direct  contradiction  of  our 
view  that  apprahenstoD  ravee  v»  fact  t  A  possible  answer  has 
been  already  8tip[^ied.  obe  queatioD  is  pttt  in  general  terms, 
and  reqairee  a  eeoerel  answer.  Ym,  this  is  aovr.  Soar  is  a 
general  term,  tuiing  us  beyond  the  presented  fact  in  a  way 
which  we  shall  furUter  analyse  when  we  deal  with  thu  qitalita- 
tive  judgment.  Now  it  is  qnite  poasibte  that  the  dotibt  or  error 
nay  be  on  the  side  of  the  ide«.  That  is  to  say,  in  tho  ease  of 
enor  we  may  apply  the  wrong  idea,  in  the  case  of  doubt  we 
nay  not  know  what  idea  to  apply  to  the  ^ven  content.  This 
ia,m  truth,  always  the  gsjw  In  an  error  of  dencription,  but  at  the 
nme  timt-  it  would  be  iucorruct  always  to  impute  the  failure  to 
mnt  of  lucidity  in  our  ideas.  I  may  bo  uncertain  whether 
Miau/ttid  Park  is  dull  or  not,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that 
^^tvU  and  frtfudia  is  amnsing.  This  shows  that  the  want 
^H(  olennieas  rests,  not  in  my  idea*  of  what  isdiilloramunng, — 
^Btr  gWe  me  the  appropriate  aensatious,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
BwwQt  the  ideas  corresponding  to  them, — but  in  the  seniuitionB 
with  regard  to  which  the  qu(.-t>tion  is  asked.  Now  there  is  no 
real  paradox  in  this.  Man^ldd  Park  im  I  read  it  givee  me 
a  series  of  sensations,  feelings,  ideas,  and  what  not ;  but  the 
atthbutea  of  dulnew  or  amusement  simply  arc  not  sufficiently 
pnnninent  among  them  to  charaotertse  them  in  a  definite  way. 
Or  —  as  it  may  be  objected  that  Maw^dd  Park  is  not  a 
lUnple  gtv^i  fact,  but  a  name  for  a  long  string  of  presentations 
— tak«  a  simple  sense  quality.  Had  Mr.  Pickwick's  punch 
orange-peel  in  it  or  not  ?  The  punch  gave  Mr.  Pickwick 
certain  definite  sensatiouH  apparently  of  u  grutifying  clmraoter ; 
but  had  it  iho  Havour  of  onnge-pcel  or  not?  It  will  be 
remembered  Iliut  n  special  experiment  had  to  be  made  to  settle 
thia  qaestion  in  the  negative;  but  that  once  settled,  Mr.  Pick- 
wiok  WW  io  confident  of  it  that  he  was  able  to  make  several 
conArmatoTy  experiments  without  fear  of  harm — from  the 
^jampHx^  Now,  here  we  ob6or%'o  two  things.  First,  the 
^^^Hpal  sensation  of  taste  hud  a  perfectly  dofiuito  character  of 
HHm  BO  one  expreswd  any  douK  Secondly,  Mr.  Pickwick's 
Hhsk  of  orange-flavour  was  doflnit«  enough.  What  was  in- 
^(Maite  or  uncertain  was  Uie  presence  of  the  flavour  in  the  first 
^H  of  Uie  puncli.  As  ft  matter  of  fact,  in  the  punch,  regarded 
as  a  physical  liquor,  there  was  no  orange-peel ;  but  in  Mr.  Pick- 
wick^ senaatkin  in  tasting  it  there  was,  it  is  to  be  supposed."* 
fOggestinD "  of  the  taste  of  that  substance.    So  agam,  if  an 

■  My  lil«a,ia  t^MOMof  tnylMto,  iDBf,  ofoonne,  bcrM^Ioi,  bmttliatJou 
aoi  aHinit  iU  da 
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experimenter  oaks  me  to  detennine  which  of  two  colours  ia  the 
brighter,  regarding  itie  colours  as  etherial  vibiatdons  or  as 
■tunuli  of  Uie  optic  nerve,  there  is  no  doubt  tJiat  one  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  stronger  than  the  other.  Again,  the  two 
oc^ours  have  each,  as  I  apprehend  them,  certain  quitv  dvlinitt 
cluuaoteristics.  But  taking  them  as  coiitonta  of  my  appie* 
henuoa,  and  ookUig  about  tltts  particular  characteristic,— their 
relative  intensity, — what  do  I  find  7    Keally  I  cannot  tclL 

2.  We  ur«  now  in  a  poaitioQ  Co  give  an  account  of  cheae  facts  .| 
in  btruouy  witli  our  general  theory.  The  aimpleet  case  arises 
when  tlie  content  about  which  1  am  asked  simply  does  not 
occur  in  my  apprehensioa.  You  aak  me  which  ia  the  brighter. 
Beatly  I  do  not  see.  There  is  (a»  Uie  uxpuriiuuuU.T  knows)  a 
diCTerence  in  the  intemiity  of  the  stimulus.  But  this  difTerenoe 
does  not  produce  a  corresponding  difference  to  tlie  mind  of  the 
"subject  experimented  on.  He  sees  two  colours;  he  does  not 
see  the  required  relation.  In  all  such  cases,  then,  the  content 
about  which  inquiry  is  made,  and  about  which  we  are  left  in 
doubt,  is  one  which  is  usually  or  poaaibly  [oeeent  ;u<  the  result 
of  certain  physical  stimuli,  but  is  not  present  iii  this  case. 

But  there  are  not  only  cases  where  we  simply  and  definitely 
do  not  know.  There  are  all  gradations  of  certoiutr,  from 
blank  doubt  to  positive  assurance.  Tlicso  depend,  tlien,  on 
Che  defiaitenoas  or  tieamau  with  which  the  oonteot  is  given, 
which  may  range  from  0  to  1.  The  content  may  be  thoroughly 
definite  in  certain  of  its  obaracterislics,  as  explained  above, 
while  very  indefinite  in  others ;  or  it  may  have  a  very  low  de 
of  definiteness  altogether.  As  far  as  it  is  indefinite  or  dim, 
whether  in  whole  or  part,  just  so  far  is  it  difKcult  for  the  mind 
to  catch  the  relation  in  wliicli  it  stands  to  its  ideas.  Now, 
what  do  wo  mean  by  this  "  clearness  "  or  "  definiteness "  of  a 
amtentl  How  can  cleameas  have  degroes,  or  a  O0Dt«nt  b« 
other  than  tluit  which  it  definitely  is  ?  Two  eoggMtioiis  mty 
be  ne^tived.  First,  cleameee  is  not  the  same  tliiiig  as 
intensity,  though  there  is  a  looae  general  relation  between 
them.  A  presentation  must  be  given  with  some  degree  oE 
intensity  to  be  given  at  all;  above  this  limit  inteosity  and 
cleamces  increase  togeUier  up  to  a  certain  maximom.  beyond 
which,  as  intensity  mcreases,  cUamess  lupidly  declines  imtfl' 
the  effect  beoomes  itttnniDg.  Tbos  many  pains  which  have 
distinct  and  welUroarked  characteristics  in  their  moderate 
degrees  become  merged  as  they  increase  in  a  ttimple,  nn' 
distinguishable,  overpowerinE  agony.  Second,  the  distinction' 
between  clear  and  obticure  does  not  depend  on  two  ways  oC' 
havii^  a  content  presented.     It  is  often  loosely  said  that  thi 
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Bensabon  X  was  proHotit  all  ulong,  though  we  did  not  observe 
ft,  or  was  oonfiutedljr  pivHL'iit  tJiuiigh  we  did  not  diatioguisb  it, 
CO-  iru  rooUy  felt  by  us  though  wc  did  uot  attend  to  it  Thus 
tlie  overto&cs  of  a  not«  ar«  really  jutMot  to  me, — or  I  nhoold 
not  appreciate  its  timlire, — but  my  ear  must  b«  educated  U  I 
tun  to  dtatinguish  theiu  as  separate  tones.  Or,  again,  half  thu 
effectiveueaB  of  the  true  Doric  oolutnn  arises  from  it«  eligbt 
convexity,  though  not  one  per  G«nL  of  its  admirers  suspect  it 
ot  deviating  from  perfect  iitraightikees.'  The  curvature,  the 
overtone,  must  thou  be  present  to  ooneciousness,  thoush  not 
present  as  such.  But  tlus  as  it  stands  h  a  flat  contrauction. 
Either  X  is  pn:««&t  to  consoiousDMs  or  not.  But  if  present,  it 
is  present  as  X,  not  as  anything  else.  That  it  sliould  be 
nrosent  imd  yet  not  be  present  as  itaeU  is  an  impossibility. 
Tben,  is  it  present  onconsciously  ?  This  would  he  another 
cantnKtiction,  for  the  present  is  simply  that  of  which  we  are 
oooBoiouB.  Then  what  is  its  relation  to  the  mind  f  There  ore 
two  possibilities — first,  that  explained  above :  X  is  the  result 
of  a  stimulus  x.  Under  one  set  of  circumstances  m,  however, 
X  does  not  produce  any  sensation ;  change  the  circumstances 
to  n,  aud  fiou  phiy  is  given  to  it  to  produce  X.  Theu  we  say 
X  was  present  all  along,  meaning  really  tlic  objective  stimulus 
X.  Tliis  is  the  ciise  with  Helniholtz's  *  instouoo  of  mtiMtc 
voiiiantu,  which  as  a  rule  are  altogether  unnoticed.  What  is 
always  [oesent  here  is  simply  the  Seeks  of  opaque  matter  in  tbe 
vitreous  humour.  There  is  no  seen  spot  presented  to  the 
.  uoniial  nonecioiuncsi.  So  with  tbe  blind  Bix>t  aud  countlese 
'  instancc-H.  lint.,  secondly,  there  is  a  more  subtle  case  in  wliic^ 
tbe  stimuliw  X,  working  along  with  m,  really  produces  a 
,  oertoiu  modification  of  the  resultant  oonsciousucss.  Tbe 
I  curvature  of  the  Done  ooliuun  is  not  seen  to  be  curvature ; 
'  but  if  it  were  not  there  much  of  the  seen  or  felt  grace  of  the 
oolunm  would  be  gone.  So  with  numberless  artistic  elTeots 
luid  im|)Tflsaiatts  of  every  sort  and  kind.  When  we  cry  out 
tritimphantJy, "  That's  what  I  have  been  feeling  all  along,"  we 
feel  the  clearUig  up,  thi>  ciystAllising  of  elements  of  conscious' 
DflSi  that  were  already  there  in  a  sense.  But  in  what  sunse  ? 
\7loi  llie  new  content  now  perceived,  but  some  other  content, 
'  corresponding  te  it,  was  really  present.  Not  tbe  curvature, 
but  the  proportions  attaching  to  it,  not  the  overtones,  but  the 
BOttod  constituted  thereby,  was  the  real  element  in  the 
oDanabied  oonsciousQess.  Not  the  metre  or  the  cadence,  but 
the  feeling  produced  by  them,  is  iiist  perceived,  then  comes 


>  FtrnwoB,  tfiMorv  ^ArtkUttimrt,  toL  i.  p.  240  ff. 
■Sm  JuuM,  Of.  eiL  a.  Vf.  S1»«I2. 
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luialTBis  of  metre  or  cadence,  uid  peroopUon  of  Uie  fMltug  as 
interwovuii  with  Ihem.  How,  it  we  maj  fonnaUt«  Chi)  case  oa  a 
whole,  the  stimulus  x  operates  on  the  mind  all  nloug,  ut  Grst 
iDCroducing  a  roodificattoa  iato  tliD  oonBciousneea  M  such  that 
it  becomes  M',  aud  thflo  wb«D  atWotioo  is  aroused,  producing 
in  it  the  distiuct  elemeait  X,  upon  which  the  previoas 
modification  of  M  in  smm  to  depend.  To  givs  a  rather  simpler 
instance  than  we  have  yet  suggested,  whvn  I  peer  throush  a 
fog  and  gradually  make  out  a  numl>er  of  dim  ouUines  to  be  a 
maD, a  horse,  a  tree, and  ao  on,  each  one  of  these  "objects" 
r^rded  aa  physical  things  existed  all  along ;  and  oocb  one 
vn»  ropreoented  in  my  fir»t  perception,  that  is  to  aay,  the  clear 
ooiitonts  of  my  second  and  clearer  perception  an  judged  to 
correspond,  each  for  each,  with  the  dim  shapes  of  my  first 
The  outer  object  is  repreeonted  iu  consciouaness  throughout ; 
it  is  represented  by  elements  which  differ,  but  yet  are  felt  or 
judged  to  corroapoud.  If,  now,  in  this  easier  case,  we  ask  in 
what  the  correspondence  consists,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  the 
persistent  presence  of  some  attribute  to  which,  in  the 
"  clearer  "  oonaoiousness,  more  attributes  are  attached.'  The 
dark  object  before  mo  turns  gradually  into  a  man.  It  never 
oesaes  to  have  a  separate  and  continuous  outline,  to  be  marked 
out  by  contra«ta  of  colour  and  so  on,  though  to  these  bore 
attributes  many  more  are  added  in  tho  clearer  apprehension. 
They  form  a  kind  of  outline  which  the  lutvr  consciousneBa 
fiUs  in.  The  clearer  oonsciouaaeBS  contains  what  was  present  to 
the  more  olscure,  only  further  determined  by  freeh  character- 
istics. There  must  oe  an  element  of  identity  between  ths 
two  or  we  have  no  relation  at  all,  and  there  must  b«  an 
element  added  or  we  have  no  change  Speaking  generally, 
then,  any  content  cither  is  present  in  conscioiisnees  or  it  is 
not  Its  being  given,  or  present,  our  being  oonacioua  of  it, 
are  simply  dilTereut  expreesions  of  the  same  fact;  it  can 
never  be  given  dearly  or  obscurely,  for  it  is  simply  itself,  and 
eoQ  be  given  only  as  itself  and  only  in  one  way.  But  it  may 
be  looked  on  as  preai>nting  clearly  what  another  content  pre- 
noM  obscurely,  wtien  it  contains  attributes  which  further 
ohoracterise  and  difTcrcntiate  those  already  given  in  the 
"obsoure"  content.*     Of  this  further  definition  or  differentia- 

■  Tli«  fUrtbtr  ittribatM.  that  it,  oturadnua  th«  very  tthitct  lo  which  Uh 
prMMt  4ttrib«t«  tlttmdj  b^ooffL  Tlitt  b  arhtt  n  idma  bj  mob  cnntdcm» 
M  "toUnrona,"  «Md  Aon.  Otbtr  njawmdom,  meh  ■•  "demod*nt  on," 
"eonatibiUd  bj,"  mr*  kpfnrrUt*  to  ipacU  nUdoM  of  Um  MttntatM,  whiah 
wta  bweoAt  otcHW  «h«B  *•  dt*!  »iUi  ualjci*.  ftit  the  ooDunon  point  Sn  tH 
cum  i*  iht  unutanoa  of  ui  attribBt*  mmI  Um  uumtiom  *f  oOm  round  it. 

*  Bmim  It  kppMi  tlMt,  M  Ur.  Shud  hw  ibom  <{n  tli«  utiel«  qi 
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tion  lb«r6  will  be  two  cwea.  U  may  consiiit  merely  in 
U)  added  ecnptuisU  or  inUtuit}- — e^.  »  vuguu,  dim  colour 
may  brightan  and  define  it»e]f  into  an  uomietukublc  gn-«ii  or 
brown.  H«re  the  olur  coiiU;tit  is  na  simple  as  the  obscure, 
and  it  is  known  as  clear  mei-elj'  because  it  is  more  distinct 
tlian  otherti.  Or  iJie  different tation  iiuiy  involve  i<<oiiie  fresh 
determinant,  making  the  uhole  more  oomplex.  What  was 
before  a  mere  mudiiicat ion  of  the  feeling  M.  bo  far  operative  aa 
to  make  it  M',  but  indistinguishable  and  insepfkrabie  from  the 
feeling  ue  u  whole,  etands  out  now  as  a  distinct  attribute  X.  Our 
oontent  is  UiU  as  a  wholu  M',  but  it  ooosists  of  parts  M  and  X. 
3,  Now  tlue  complexity  is  not  peculiar  to  objecta  of  clear 
apprehension ;  all  presented  contenta  oousist  of  demcnte  or 
^distinguishable  aspects.  Further,  these  elements  mar  be  such 
~  lat  attention  may  be  concentrated  on  them  separately.  If  M 
extended  in  space,  and  consist  of  m  +  jv,  we  may  narrow 
attention  eo  as  to  turn  it  from  M  as  a  whole  and  confine  it  to 
m  or  j».  In  tbis  case  wo  pasa  merely  from  one  simple 
appreliension  to  anoUier,  just  as  we  might  pass  from  M  to  a 
whoDy  difTerent  P.  But  m  and  /t,  may  also  oe  what  wu  know 
by  oomparison  as  nbetmct  or  gcnernl  attributee  of  M, — for 
Ktaaple,  m  may  be  a  colour  and  ^  its  figure, — and  then  we 
ouinot  attend  to  the  one  without  being  oouacious  of  the  other 
■8  well.  We  may,  however,  call  them  eUnunts  of  M,  because 
though  insupamble  they  are  yet  diatinguiahable.'  Similarly, 
irbeo  m  ur  J*  vere  separate  spaces,  they  could  still  bo  called 
iif  the  whole  M,  if  I  attend  to  that  whok',  while 
.nguishiog  m  from  /*.  ai«  its  parts.  In  fact,  we  may  at  any 
i>  recognise,  not  the  whole  only  that  is  given,  but  any  part 
•lament  as  a  part  or  element  of  that  whole,  distinct— 
not  neceeaorily  separate  in  existence — from  other 
We  have  then  an  analysis  of  tlie  given,  not  yet,  as  we 
riiall  see,  on  analytic  judgment,  but  an  act  of  analt/tie  alUntitm. 
This  term  may  be  applied  to  any  state  in  which  n-e  became 
aware  of  any  element  in  the  given  as  a  part  of  u  whole 

kbov*),  m  Hiftj  b«  tlcwlj  swan  «r  «■  ot^ntrs  objwl,  rii.  if  •>«  roDMiitnta 
•Uaalioa  OH  tM(  oUeet  in  luoh  a  «><r  as  iial  to  iulciiHf)^  the  phptiral  itimolua. 
T^  pnltha  paradox  ID  Another  way,  the  indoQnlk  hw  ita  owii  dtlliiiU  I'haractar 
tt  (jHtaABltMoM,  abd  tliia,  too,  «•  nfty  rvMgniM.  Ai  far  u  tbU  «h«m«t*r  k 
HMotftMd,  tiM  ooat«nt  wliht  avm  h*  mU  to  IcM  Kmathitig  la  Mining  Uwm 
fkrti«r  tiiKneturittia  whJcli  mala  it  elMr,  All  »«  have  to  oote  u  that  th« 
"  obacmta  "  li  lika  Ott  "claar,"  a  ^imdlUt  eotiI«nt  of  ajiprvhaniioii,  not  4  tctf- 
wtiadlrtoy  •ppaanaot  tb«t  at  Mua  ii  and  U  not. 

'  Wbttli«r  p«j«liolasloaUf  we  ahould  be  enpoUa  of  dbtinf^iishtDf;  IImm  If 
«•  did  net  eoMfnn  diain  with  aittilcr  olonMOta  diflotoitly  oamblnad,  I*  ■ 
aniinn  wMch  m  naad  not  hata  diiciun.  It  la  enough  for  out  iiarpom  tliat 
tbiy  M*  dlilliignUuble,  whkUTtr  (aytlika)  n»MbuUfB  thli  nuf  poaiulato. 
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distinct  from  other  ports.  Mow,  this  singUng  out  of 
attribute  doee  not  destroy  aor  obicuro  the  ftpprehcosiou  of  the 
wbds,  but  the  nvoTenieot  of  attention  nukea  us  distiuotly 
aware  of  the  attribute  atteuded  to  as  one  character  of  a  wider 
or  richer  content  Looking  at  that  billiard  ball,  the  fringe  of 
OODSCiouRoeas  is  occupied  by  the  table  and  the  walls  beyoud, 
but  I  clearly  and  de8nitely  apprehend  the  ball  (or,  more 
strictly,  its  coloured  surface),  and  upon  the  ball — witliin,  that 
is,  the  cootvut  of  detiuitc  uppreht^nEiou — I  noliw  the  spot  of 
light  wheru  the  mys  from  the  window  are  reflected.  Now. 
droppiug  the  friugo  of  consciousneas  out  of  sight,  we  hare  still 
a  complex  fact  before  us.  We  have  the  Apprehension  of  the 
baJl  as  a  whole,  and  the  analytic  movement  of  attention  whio^^ 
singles  out  one  or  more  attributes  as  characterising,  as  coif^| 
tribotiug  to  foriD  that  whole.'  Thus  the  ideal  form  of  snc^^ 
analysis  can  exhibit  a  wliolu  M  as  constituted  by  elements 
p  q  r ;  but  any  act  iu  whiuli  we  become  aware  of  p  as  an 
element  in  M,  while  q  and  r  remain  lui  utianalysed  reoidoc 
is  pro  tanio  analysia  It  is  the  b<^nning  of  it,  not 
completion. 

Up  to  a  certain  point  and  in  certain  contents  the  opeiatioi 
of  clearing  up  and  of  analysing  the  given  coincide.     Thus,  ti^ 
break  up  n  cuufusod  medley  of  culours  into  u  di^tiuct  putters 
of  so  many  roda,  blues,  etc,  is  at  once  to  make  each  elementary 
colour  cleur,  and  to  disttnguisli  it  as  a  part  of  tito  whole, 
short,  so  far  as  clearing  up  consists  in  unravelling  a  complcxit]i_ 
it  is  the  same  thing  as  anal)^is.    Ou  the  other  hand,  the  cleai 
content  may  be  r^tively  simple.    U  may  even  be  a  product 
of  analysis  (as  an  element  in  some  whole),  not  itself  admitting 
of  analysts.    A  clear  content,  then,  is  not  neoesaarily  an  analyetja 
content.    Xor,  again,  is  an  analysed  content  always  fully  clear. 
QuA  anulyocd.  it  is  merely  known  as  constituted  by  sudi  an^ 
such  elcment«.  toatures,  or  cliarnoters.    Clearness  in  this  specii 
point  is  the  peculiar  worlc  of  analysis. 

In  carrying  out  thia  work,  analytic  attention — and  this 
why  we  treat  of  it  at  this  early  stage — does  not  advance" 
beyond  the  present     It  is  not  essential  to  the  process  of 
analysing  A-F  (a+mh+etc)  that  tliose  different  cuntente 
riioold  rec«)ve  general  names,  timl  is,  should  be  classilicd  ai 
dwcribod.    If  we  would,  as  before,  isoUt«  this  activity, 
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*  It  Bwy  b*  Mkvd  vW  VB  mMo  by  " chMMtatkbib"  "oontributlaK,"  «: 
I  oia  oalj  uuww  t1i*t  Uh  ward*  U|a«M  lh»  T«UtMD  of  an  dament  of 
oonHal  to*  wbolo.    I!olth«r  tbia Tolktloa  nor  tlio  tMtn*  "•UoMat,"  "wbote," 
otft,  «•»  bv (Ufaiod.    Thaj  an  onljr  h«  pointad  oU,  tad  Mnai nuh  m  I  tuvi 
tMM  uc  HMnly  nriukta  mc  d«Kribing  tliem 
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onsistA  in  a  movement  of  attention  within  the  aphere  of  the 
'  eivea,  not  in  an  assertion  of  ausht  that  lies  beyond.  It  may 
be  aaid  that  we  should  nerer  thus  concentrate  and  analyse  if 
we  had  not  general  ideas  to  direct  and  stimuUte  ua.  True,  we 
should  not  go  fur  without  such  aid.  But  it  may  be  that  we 
bav«  h«re  a  cose  of  the  cumulative  action  of  c«us«k  in  which 
analytic  attention  logically  takes  the  lead.  Analysis,  as  we 
ihall  see,  ia  the  nouroe  of  genenil  ideaa,  and  general  ideas  in 
Cum  facilitate  and  improve  analysis,  which  ^in  brings  to  light 
better  and  more  accunte  ideas,  and  so  on  inaetinitely.  Hut  the 
nere  act  of  analysis  itself  is  not  either  the  formation  of  a 
general  idea  nor  the  suhsumption  of  the  present  content  under 
me.  It  is  an  octinty  in  which  the  mind  operates  upon  the 
gtven  content,  but  docs  not  yet  moke  an  assertion  of  anything 
beyond  the  present.  Tliere  are  further  conditions  on  which 
mob  oa  assertion  in  it«  simplest  form  depends,  and  into  these 
we  have  now  to  inquire. 

Meanwhile  nur  results  have  gone  to  show  that  what  is  given 
to  our  apprehension  contains  the  elements  of  a  very  great  port, 
if  not  the  whole  of  subsequent  knowledge.  The  relations,  the 
order,  of  facte  are  given  no  less  tlian  their  eensiUe  qualitiee. 
Nor  is  there  any  difSculty,  if  the  nature  of  apprehension  is 
imderstood,  in  regarding  dui-atioQ  and  any  contents  involving 
it  ae  "  present "  to  our  apprehension.  Apprehended  contents 
have  more  or  less  definitenees  of  character  in  accordance  with 
which  their  resemblances  and  difterenoee  are  more  or  leas 
marked,  and  they  ore  more  or  less  easy  to  describe.  A 
eoacentratioD  of  apprehension  known  as  attention  acting  in 
neponse  to  Btimuli  of  a  special  kind  rearrongee  the  oontante 
of  ocMDWrioiunees  as  regards  their  olcamees.  and  further  con- 
oeoOntion  on  any  point  or  aspect  of  a  content  may  go  along 
with  a  perfectly  clear  appehension  of  the  content  as  a  whola 
We  then  become  aware  oi  the  part  as  an  element  in  the  whole, 
Uut  ia,  we  have  begun  to  analyse  the  whole.  The  completion 
of  this  process  gives  us  the  totality  as  constituted  by  all  its 
farta,  feuturee.  or  characteristics.  This  state  of  knowledge 
■oat  ho  lii'ld  to  involve  an  operation  on  the  appreliended 
ooBtent  vrhicti  we  may  oall  analytic  attention,  but  does  not 
[bvolvu  the  thought  of  any  reality  beyond  the  present 


OHAPTEB   IV 

MutOBT 

A  FACT,  we  have  Been,  can  be  present  to  ub  for  but  a  brief 
moment  But  the  fact  that  it  has  existed  and  been  present  to 
ua  may  be  matter  of  permanent  knowledge.  This  peraifitenoe 
or  retention  of  knowledge  we  have  now  to  investigate. 

1.  We  have  already  seen  a  form  of  retention  at  work  in 
analysing  the  apprehension  of  duration.  Here  the  conception 
of  time  aa  a  continuum  to  which  we  are  forced,  compels  ue  to 
admit  that  the  first  elements  of  a  sensible  process  are  presented 
to  the  mind  earlier  than  those  which  follow,  notwithstanding 
which  the  mind  has  both  earlier  and  later  simultaneously 
before  it  For  this  purpose  it  must,  aa  we  saw,  retain  the  earlier 
for  a  while  aa  matter  of  consciousness.  Again,  all  phenomena 
of  habit  depend  on  what  we  may  call  physiological  retention. 
Higher  and  lower  nerve-centres,  and  not  only  nerve-centres, 
but  senae-oi^ans,  muscles,  bone,  and  skin,  all  retain  their 
experiences  in  the  sense  that  they  are  often  permanently 
affected  by  what  they  do  or  suffer — affected  in  such  wise  that 
their  subsequent  reactions  are  modified.  But  retention  would 
never  be  known  by  us  for  what  it  is,  it  would  never  be  known 
as  an  effect  of  past  experience  on  the  present  moment,  if  it  did 
not  from  time  to  time  give  rise  to  assertions  of  the  poet  as  past 
that  is,  to  memory.  I  can  only  explain  this  or  that  present 
reaction  of  my  limbs  or  my  mind  as  due  to  some  past  experi- 
ence, if  I  con  remember  that  past  experience,  that  is,  believe  in 
it  aa  something  which  has  happened.*  It  is  this  result  of 
retention  wbi(£  we  who  are  studj^ing  the  ooudiUons  of 
assertion,  and  assertion  only,  have  to  consider. 

What,  then,  precisely  is  memory  ?  To  begin  with,  it  is  not 
a  mere  image  or  fainter  repetition  of  something  which  is  de 
facto  past*    If  such  an  image  were  all  I  had  by  way  of  remem- 

'  It  migbt  be  nrged  that  I  n&f  knov  tbe  put  eiperience  by  inference  ;  but 
we  sb&ll  we  Uter  that  inference  in  its  turn  involveB  memory,  botb  to  set  it  going 
and  to  DonAnn  it 

'  Contrast  Volinauui,  Lthrbv^  der  Fty^ol^gie,  vol.  i.  pp.  403  and  47<. 
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woald  be  difficult  to  see  how  I  could  know  or  eveo 
nppoM  that  it  was  au  inuge  of  the  poet ;  for  where  would  my 
^  bowMffs  of  the  past  b«  7  The  image  as  an  image  is  always 
H  pMrat  fact,  which  vanishes  in  its  turn  and  reqniree  memory  to 
H  Mall  U  from  the  limbo  of  departed  thoughts.  Mo  doubt  an 
H  wa^  is  a  normal  part  of  vivid  memory,  and  sonietimra 
'  hKotnu  a  kind  of  mechanism  through  which  memorj' 
(■deavonn  to  refresh  and  strengthen  itself.  When  "  I 
rmecnber  the  house  where  I  was  bom,"  a  verv  distinct  and 
find  image  doubtless  rises  of  the  "  little  winaow "  with  its 
piUureHjuft  adjnncbt ;  but  that  image  is  something  now  present 
lo  me,  eomettung  which  I  apprehend  To  hav«  this  image 
talbre  my  mind  is  (o  apprehend  a  present  fact,  not  to 
nnmber  my  old  borne. 

U  may  be  urged  that,  image  or  not,  in  any  caA6  a  memory 

ii  a  pnsent  content.    What  I  remember  occurred  twenty  years 

■go,  bat  I  have  the  memory  of  it  now  ;  and  what  is  more,  my 

psMut  rtoniUDbTance  is  or  can  be  matter  of  apprehension,  the 

eatteot  preerat  to  my  apprebending  oonsciouHness.    That  is 

bve;  but   the  content  tn  question  is  not  a  inero  image,  but  an 

WLition  of  some  past  event.     If  I  am  aware  of  remembering 

X.  I  am  aware  of  believing  X  to  have  happened,  to  have  been 

pueut  at  some  time  in  the  past.    "  X  happened  " — Uiat  i^  the 

anmam  content  of  memory.    "  X."  t.i!.  the  image  of  X,  is  less 

thm  the  mininiam.    We  remember  sometimes  what  we  can  bat 

■perfectly  image,  and  we  image  very  perfectly  that  of  which 

the  renwmbraoce  is  inaccurate.    Thus,  to  dte  a  wide  and  well- 

bown  claaa  of  cases,  it  is  very  difficult  to  image  a  feeling  or  an 

■otioii.  but  quite  easy  to  remember  one.     I  can  quite  well 

ber  bow  sleepy  I  was  last  night,  but  I  oannot  in  this 

Dg'B  freshness  repeat  the  faint  echo  of  sleepiness  which 

call  an  imaga     Again,  **  I  have  perfectly  distinct  vision  of 

my  mind,  but  whether  it  really  happened  I  cannot  teU." 

ta  tbe  im^e  without  the  memory  judgment.'    In  short, 

-judgments  and  memory -pictures  are  not  the  same 

though  they  tend  to  coincide,  since  both  arc  due  to  the 

fundamental   facts  —  the   permanence  of   modifications 

in  th«  organism  by  experience.     Memory,  then,  is  an 

r,  if  you  prefer  to  employ  the  word  as  a  name  for  a 

fananent  capacity  of  the  mind,  imfenown  to  us  except  by  its 

mlts — it  is  a  hculty  of  making  assertions.     Now.  what  sort 

'  It  Mnt  ba  idmitted  that  tbi*  cms  b  not  ■>  OMntDon  **  tho  orniTim.    It 
.  tm  mblr  tu  qaow  the  math  eoMnkOMr  OMca  wfam  on*'*  tIvU  Inwgt  it 
~  liianiintii  \>j  olh«r  avkhnM,  for  hara  thers  it  •  ^<md  fin  mvamj- 
,  tkoogfa  it  bapptiw  t«  U  fobs. 
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of  thing  does  momory  oBaert  t  We  have  said  above  Lh«t  it 
asserts  thut  X  or  Y  happcoed,  <ul  its  amerbions  nre  of  facts 
that  have  beeu  in  the  past.  But  this  dcfitiitioa  might  be 
objected  to  as  too  wide  ud  too  narrow.  On  tha  one  hand,  we 
are  said  to  "remember"  permanent  truths,  like  the  imiltipUca- 
tion  table ;  and,  ou  the  other,  it  is  clear  that  not  all  assertdtmB 
abouttliepufltsre  memonea  Tlielife  of  Julius  Ceesor  is  not  re- 
membcrod,  but  (for  us  and  our  historians)  inferred  from  records. 
Only  that  van  bo  rvmemberod  which  Juu  ban  given.  And  in 
this  sense  I  may  bo  said  to  remember  the  date  of  Julius 
Onsar's  ossassinittiou,  that  is,  I  remember  to  have  learnt  it. 
But  here  anotlior  difficulty  may  be  raised.  What  exactly  in 
this  case  do  1  remember  ?  I  learned  the  date  in  question  some 
time  in  childhood ;  I  have  fcn^gotten  the  leaminK,  but  I 
remember  the  date.  This  does  not  affect  our  definition,  but 
emgeets  a  distinction  within  it  I  do  not  remember  the  date 
beiOK  taught  me,  but  it  must  have  been  taught  me.  If  I  were 
reading  about  it  for  tlie  first  time  I  oould  not  bo  said  to 
remember  it.  Memory,  therefore,  is  only  of  that  which  has 
been  ^iven.  Dut — and  this  is  the  distinction — it  may  either 
affirm  its  content  to  have  been  given,  or  simply  affirm  it  to  be 
true,  without  specifying  that  it  has  been  given.  Thus,  if  I  say 
that  the  opening  of  the  second  .^Sneid  describes  the  treachery 
of  Siuon.  etc.,  this  is  u  memory-judgment  in  the  second  eense. 
I  know  the  fact,  becaoso  I  have  read  the  eocond  j^neid,  though 
when  or  who-c  I  r«ad  it  I  nuiy  tuivc  forgottvu.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  I  remember  the  great  snowstorm  of  1881,  my 
aaMiiion  is  of  tlw  first  class ;  I  recollect  that  I  was  out  in  it 
Memory,  then,  has  a  broader  stuise,  in  which  it  in  the  power  of 
asserting  anything  that  has  once  become  known,  and  a  narrower, 
in  which  it  is  the  power  of  asserting  that  something  has  been 
porasBDted  to  saIL  In  the  brooder  usage  some  characteristics  of 
th«  remeinbered  cootent — all  that  is  implitKl  in  its  relataon  to 
myself — are  dropped.  We  treat  then  of  the  narrower  sense  as 
the  moat  typtiud,  and  as  including  all  that  would  have  to  be 
said  of  the  other.* 

The  most  typical  memory-assertion,  then,  is  not  only  that  X ' 
happened,  but  that  X  has  been  given  to  me.  It  is  includi-d  in 
this  that  X  is  past  and  was  present  It  is  also  implied  that  X 
mar  bo  a  eiii^o.  individual,  given  tact,  and  vaaj  be  known  as 
such.  What  ts  given  is  individual  in  that,  though  it  may  contain 
many  parts,  it  forms  a  continuous  wliolo  in  time  and  space. 

■  Cr.  Wandt't  diaUactiiro  (My*.  AyO.  dup-  x^U.  g  i)  betwmn  »in<wrwv 
•ad  Srtmitnmf.    I  do  nM  Bud,  howmr,  ttwt  Im  iii*rk*  off  tiia  nbcwbI  < ' 
un«cc  fnm  th«  rfUMrtiaa  of  »  conttiit. 
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'  Memory  m  a.  rMBmrtioD  of  what  has  been  given  reasserts  such 
individiuil  foot*.  It  can  discritninate  simiUr  individuals  from 
one  another,  u»d  ju<lee  their  number.  It  ussurts  nut  mvrcl}' 
"  X."  but  ■■  that  X  "  which  it  distLnguUhee  from  "  the  other  X." 
I  remember,  not  merely  that  I  luive  had  a  headache,  but  I 
romember  the  headache  which  I  had  last  week,  and  distinguiab 
U  from  that  which  I  had  yesterday.  It  is  irrelevant  here  to 
ask  bow  this  distinctioa  is  effected,  to  (Question  whether  it  is 
pDHiUe  to  dtstitigoiiih  similar  contents  otherwise  than  by 
oimnty  of  context  This  question  will  come  up  in  its  own 
plaoe.  It  in  enough  at  prusent  to  point  out  that,  by  whiituver 
means,  memory  dme  distinguish  iDuividunt  coece  of  given  fnots, 
and  that  it  is  concerned  with  such  hots,  not  merely  as  regards 
their  character,  bat  as  regards  their  occurrence,  their  existence 
in  the  past  as  facts  that  have  been  given.  The  full  assertion 
of  memory,  then,  is  of  the  form  "  that  X  was  given." 

2.  Nuw  ihvHo  asscrtionii  of  the  past  ore  continually  uado, 
and  euUT  into  tlie  very  atructore  of  knowledge.  Apart  from 
appreheiisiuR  of  the  immediate  preaeot,  Iniowlodge  could 
hudlr  exist  witl)out  them.  Memory,  then,  is  a  po«tuiaU  <ff 
knowledM,  like  apprehension.  That  is  to  say,  if  we  1>eUeve  our 
knowledge  to  be  sound,  we  must  admit  that  we  can  from  time 
to  time  assert  the  past,  and  know  that  we  assert  it  with  truth. 
But  now  as  asserting  a  past  fact,  memory  is  sharply  cun- 
tnsted  with  the  conditions  of  knowledge  which  we  have  hitherto 
dbonaaed.  Approhenaion  is  ttie  asseitiott  of  tlio  premnt,  and 
analytic  attention  opuralcs  within  the  pnaent.  The  content 
of  each  of  them  is  fact,  because  it  iti  prwent  In  memory  the 
a8s«rttou  is  of  the  past.  The  content  which  it  aaaerts  is  there- 
fore separate  from  the  act  which  asserts  it  This  assertion  is 
now  for  me  present,  if  I  think  of  it  It  is  pi-eaent  fact  But 
it  ia  an  assertion  of  an  event  which  is  past  In  lUiort,  the 
content  is  one  event,  the  assertion  of  it  another.  Hence,  at 
once  the  assertion  may  bo  either  true  or  false.  The  post  event 
mnr  or  may  not  correspond  to  the  present  memory  uf  it.  The 
senoa  of  apprehended  contents  may  or  may  not  contain  the 
ooo  which  at  preaeiit  I  assert  Hence  arise  two  queationa 
aboat  memory--how  do  we  exxilatn  itv  and  how  do  we  justify 
itt  First,  however,  let  uh  be  quite  dear  about  the  distinction. 
Memorr,  we  say,  is  a  belief  about  the  post,  eeeeotially 
distinct  in  character  from  an  apprehension  of  the  present 
But  apprehension,  we  ourselves  inaisted,  stretches  bock  into 
the  past,  and  the  apprehended  fact  passes  continuously  into 
the  memory-image.  Wlierc,  then,  does  true  memoiy  l>cgin  t 
Oon  we  use  the  time-distinction  as  drawing  an  absolute  line  t 
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We  might  say  chat  the  remembered  content  ia  sepoivted  by  aa 
intervij,  and  is  recognised  as  eepanted  hj  an  interval  from  the 
OODAciousnoss  which  mmemben  it.  The  mmnoty-judgmant 
asserta  that  "  that  was  thtn,"  contrasting  the  then  wiui  the 
now.  But  an  interval  is  alr«Ady  preeent,  and  recognised  as 
present  within  apprehension  itself.  Any  point  at  the  bock  of 
the  perceived  segment  must  be  presentea  as  separut4>d  by  an 
interval  from  the  point  in  which  attention  te  foctiesed.  The 
mere  conception  of  an  interval  ia  not  therefore  a  aufUcient 
criterion.  To  make  it  adequate,  we  must  further  specify  that 
it  ii  an  interval  mparuting,  and  recognised  as  separating, 
tlio  remembered  content  from  the  whole  present  net  In 
other  words,  the  "  paetneea  "  affirmed  by  memory  involvee,  not 
merely  a  time-interval,  but  a  onttiaiit  wiUi  the  presented  as 
presented.*  What  is  remembered  has  been,  and  is  not,  a 
ooDteut  present  to  apprehension.  In  connection  with  this 
contrast  we  may  add  that  the  state  of  conscioasncaa  jodgina, 
believing,  or  (broadly)  thinking  about  a  content  is  generical^ 
dtR'erent  from  the  state  of  oonKciousness  which  apt»ehends  a 
content  Thought  and  sensation  are  different  statee  of  mind. 
I  can  think  about  what  I  feel,  hat  qud  thinking  about  it  1  am 
not  feeling  it,  and  qtid  feeling  it  I  am  not  tbmking  about  it. 
I  do  not  know  tlwt  we  can  reduc«  this  difference  to  simpler 
terms,  but  we  con  easily  be  aware  of  it  by  attending  to  our 
own  consciousness.  Now  memory  is  a  form  of  thought ;  it  is 
a  belief  about  something  absent,  not  a  oonscioitsncss  of  some- 
thing present.  As  soon,  tlien,  as  oar  apprehension  of  a  fact 
passes  into  the  form  of  thought  and  recognises  an  interval 
separating  the  fact  tnm  all  that  is  preeent  in  the  form  of 
apprehension,  so  soon  it  has  become  memory. 

We  may  illustrate  our  point  by  reverting  to  the  subject  of 
images,  and  espedally  "  af  ter-imageB."    II 


"Uiuie  whan  aoSl  voicm  dio 
VibraUa  in  the  taurnvrj' 


this  is  striotly  not  a  memory-judgment,  but  the  persistence  of 
an  "auditory  image,"  edioing  down  the  corridors  of  imsgina- 
tion  long  after  the  sensation  which  gave  rise  to  it  has  ceased. 
The  •■  vibration  "  is  ns  much  prciwnt  apprehended  fact  sb  the 
original  music.  I^ulwhen  we  call  it  an  image,  its  character  has 
become  ambiguous.    A  reference  to  the  original  is  introduced. 


4 


'at««aia  now,' Mill 
)  {iMt  U  [a]  thtt  vhlch  i>  bvfon 
priMDUu.    K  MDUot  miut  bo 
I>ut  la  tb««*oaidMM«  tob«iDftHer«f  nMBOTTlcC  p.  St.  aott). 


'jnamt,"  m  mfn,  iiiA  two  mnuiiiiB— (■)  the 

a)  Uh  pr«*nil«d  or  Apsrahniibd.    SinUarlj',  th*  (iMt  U  (■] 
0  kt«mlo  DOW,  ui4  ii)  that  whioh  i*  no  \<mf*t  ptaMDUiL 
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And  this  rcfcrenoe  tacitly  poetiilnto^  truo  memory  to  compare 
it  with  Hie  originul,  mid  jti<]g«  that  it  in  an  image.  Hence  an 
easy  confusion  bulwocn  imago  and  tnctnory-Jadgment  The 
oontraet  between  th«  two  ia  more  immediately  dear  wlicii  thu 
aft«r-image  is  ne^tive.  Here  the  image  oould  not  possibly  be 
identified  with  memory,  or  we  should  ^  compelled  to  say  that 
my  remembrance  of  a  red  spot  is  a  vision  of  green,  and  my 
rMolleotiou  of  the  mn  a  dark  circle  dancing  before  my  eyea 

Finally,  the  case  of  Primary  Memory,  though  more  dilhcult, 
Hema  cxplicabk*  aa  a  combination  of  the  after  image  with  the 
metnory^judgment.  It  is,  in  abort,  tho  case  where,  whethiT  by 
acoident  or  by  a  voluntary  affort  of  attention,  [  get  a  good 
after  image,  and  use  it  as  a  basis  or  a  help  tor  memory.  1  n  the 
total  caoBoioasnem  here  image  and  meroor}--jiidgnii^nt  are  fused, 
or  th«  oonscioitsnem  which  forms  the  one  aots  at  the  same  time 
as  apeotator  to  the  other.  ITte  vind  impresfiion  which  I  retain 
of  a  atritdiw  soene  is  thus  at  once  perception  and  remem- 
bnuic«.  U  u  sensation  on  one  side  and  thought  on  tfie  other, 
j  And  if  wo  want  memory  to  i-emain  at  its  beat,  wo  invoke  the 

L  imiLge  from  the  moment  of  apprehension  onwards,  and  cou- 
^—^  c«ntratc  ait^^ntion  long  and  lovingly  upon  it:  if  we  let  tl>e 
^H  moment  go,  we  have  lost  the  chance — 

W . ' 


*Huiy  a  toea  I  u  lot  8m, 
Afa,  U  fMUd  ntUrly. 
Kk  tbe  partias  hour  go  by, 
Qui«k,  thy  tabieU,  Memory.'' 


8.  BetnnuDg  now  to  the  problem  of  explanation,  note,  first, 
that  it  is  really  a  matter  for  psychology.  The  problem  is  to 
■how  how  a  mind  can  come  to  be  which  knows  to-day  what  it 
experieooed  yesu^rday.  It  is  a  question,  that  is,  not  of  the 
truth  or  Taluo  of  memory,  but  of  the  conditions  under  which 
it  exists.  We  need  not  treat  tliis  as  a  "  final  inexplic^bility." 
There  are  final  inexplicabiliUes  enough  anyhow,  and  we  n^ 
not  multiply  them,  as  the  old  adage  goee,  prater  neeemtatem. 
Very  likely  the  progress  of  physiology  and  psychology  will 
throw  a  gooA  deal  of  light  upon  the  subject.  But  wo  must 
remark  tnat  nothing  is  gained  by  struiuing  to  assimilate 
memory  u>  other  mental  opiTatJoiis.  To  see  in  memoir  an 
idi'utity  of  iMUit  and  present,  or  a  continued  presence  of  the 
•eCual  past  fact,  ts  a  sheer  mistake.  The  remembered  fact  is  not 
priieoDt  to  the  inind  like  the  apprehended  fact  It  ia  asserted ; 
bat  if  we  bring  our  memory  into  relation  with  our  apprehen- 
siuo.  it  is  at  once  asserted  as  post,  as  having  been  presented, 
bat  as  being  presented  no  longer.     It  is  "  in  the  mind "  as  a 
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psrC  of  the  mind'e  choughc,  and  in  no  otb«r  sonae.  It  ib  a 
mere  misuse  of  langnage  to  iaterpret  this  "  in  "  more  literallr.* 
U  the  present  niom«Dt  is  not  distinct  and  separate  from  the 
P«8t,  it  the  post  fact  is  not  absent  and  kodc,  then  theae 
words  outtse  to  have  meaning,  the  most  typicu  instaucee  from 
which  they  are  derived  fail  us,  and  there  can  be  no  each  things 
aa  distiaotneaB  or  abeeoce.  ^or,  %'ain,  dtx-s  memoiy  give 
us  the  eUghtoet  warrant  for  auppoiuntt  au  actual  pereiAtence 
of  the  remeuburod  cxiut«tit  Tnc  mere  pei»islcnce  of  Buch 
a  cx>Dt«nt,  auppoeiog  it  poasible,  would  explain  our  poaaesabn 
of  a  memory-pictnre,  but  would  not  give  ua  a  memonr- 
judgment*  Nor  is  there  in  memory  any  assertion  of  the 
preaent  as  the  persiHtent  past  There  is  an  assertion  of  the 
past  as  distinct  from  what  is  now,  and  the  only  condition 
which  such  an  assertion  postulatce  is  that  the  poat  sliould 
have  such  an  effect  on  us,  whether  on  brain  or  mind,  that  we 
are  able  at  a  subaoquont  time  to  asisert  it  What  inMluinism 
Uiis  involves  can  be  determined  only  by  observation,  not  by 
asBumption. 

We  shall  return  to  this  question  presently.  Meanwhile 
observe  that  our  second  question — how  memory  is  to  be  juati- 
fied — is  mor«  important  for  logic  To  understand  it,  suppose 
a  recollcctioQ  for  a  moment,  isolated— uncorroborated  by  any- 

*  Smm  further  unbiniitica  whidi  might  ciTa  tnmbl*  hora  ue  diicuaMd 
Wo*,  rt.  III.  ai.|..  111. 

*  It  nujr  be  Mid  tbatlbetDHiiaty-iini][nhua  "  note  of  puttiiwt."  a  temporal 
■ign  lotatinf  it  in  tha  put,  Jwit  m  thM*  moon  h4V*  •  tigii  bi  tli«lr  ooloariiw 
tittt  duOmi  dm  toMte  tliND  five  nbUm  amf,  Thii,  if  I  uniMntuid  Dr.  Wud, 
HMu  to  b«  at  hottoB  Ua  ci^nalion  of  namoir,  wd  the  knowledge  of 
WBOMrioa  (ep.  oil.  pp.  £7-64).  But  to  knon  the  ngn  I  intut  &nt  k»aw  tlie 
Uilag  (tgniGiM.  If  the  part  it  oii«o  kBom  bj'  menary,  I  m»j  ttodj  it.  and  «a 
learn  the  ligoa  of  neanieu  and  remotaiieu ;  but  if  Uie  [aat  ii  aorer  known 
dinctlj.  bow  doe*  anj  characUr  of  the  pT«**at  eoiue  to  Im>  a  itgn  of  it  I  Bow 
do  oar  temporal  elna  pt  tlwir  vahie  I 

A  ilmllar  orilicMm  appliaa  la  Ur.  Shadwortii  HmIkhoh'i  aoooant  (Fkil^KpKfi 
^fyfitdim,  pp.  374  ff.}i  "The  preaant  ra[a«aenULtioii  or  ooM  apHan  in  fwo 
■UTOandinD,  Uioee  eaUad  mow,  wd  thoae  ealled  hai/an  hour  ayt>.  How  «a 
thiaamonni  to  thejadgineiit,  "I  wai  cold  half  an  liour  agD/'onlau  by  <allii>g 
a  repraeoatation  "hall  an  hour  ago"  I  noaii  that  it  rcjiraMnU  lomotu^  tl>at 
then  Wat  and  ncnr  In  not — m  ahort,  naleee  w*  pMtulate  lh«  aipmory'jndKmMtt 
In  a  man  n^ledlve  "Vigt  I  HmtAj  to  aUand  to  a  nnattit  nfiitafaUtlon  u  aot 
to  be  awan  that  it  la  a  raptMintatJaD,  nor  ia  it  to  think  of  what  it  reprawnla— 
wilcaa  bj  a  repnaentation  of  X  we  mean  a  thooght  of  X.  aod  that  ihoogfat  (if  X 
iaapart  expmtBee)  ii  the  memoij'judKiueiit.  Mr.  UtAstaa't  "(uu  [<rf«vt 
nfveaeklatloni,"  one  in  juut  iha  otbor  In  prtatnt  luimuiidinipi,  mmoi  raally 
to  BBMa  raapfoUvelj  the  paat  fact  rtnembered,  and  the  prtaeol  memory 
of  it. 

Mr,  Bradley  nnatki  {FrintMa  i/  Lafie,  p.  74,  quoted  with  apprenl  hj 
Mr.  Ite«]iqaet,  EhowMm  amd  Malili/,  p.  18,  note):  "^  BtquU  paat  a»d  fntoie 
. . .  Biict^iMonly  aalaeal  eeaatnutieaiaciOBneetad,  by  an  infertmoe  thrtm^ 
idtstity  of  quality,  with  tba  real  that  appean  In   praent  peitoptioii.'    l^a 
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tiling  else.  *  I  remember  nslkiog  up  here  last  year."  Here  is 
n  belief.  Can  we  take  it  as  true ;  and  if  ao,  bow  can  we  justify 
our  procedure  f  If  our  walk  was  Ictwwii  by  an  inference,  tbere 
would  bo  eomethtog  to  appeal  to,  somothing  to  justify  tbaC 
infereDOe.  For  example,  1  might  prove  to  you  that  I  bad  been 
then;  before  by  correctly  naming  poiuto  in  our  view.  An 
inferred  belief  then  reels  ou  »omet)iiug  elvc,  some  fact  or 
admission  from  which  it  follows.  But  ou  what  docs  the 
oncorrobotated  memory  rest  t  On  nothing  but  itaelf.  A  felt 
belief  is  in  the  case  of  memory  its  own  guaiautee'  I^.  facte 
this  guarantee  i&  onliiiariiy  taken  as  sufficient  No  one 
qaeetiomt  mcmorj-  without  a  reason.  But  for  logic  the  </e  jurt 
value  of  such  a  guarantee  is  a  matt«r  of  questiou,  and  the 
question  is  of  fundamental  iuportunce.  But  it  ia  a  problem 
that  am  only  be  discussed  in  relution  to  tlie  validity  of 
knowledge  in  general.  Here  wo  ueed  only  define  our  position 
provisionally  by  remarking  that — 

{a)  Kelt  pcTSOoal  conviction  is  not  a  final  guarantee  of 
tntli,  inasuiuch  as  tlte  strongest  convictions  sometimes  play  us 
falae,  and  that  in  the  region  of  memory  as  in  other  cases.  I'Tius 
the  guarantee  oHered  by  memory  cannot  be  absoluto  and  final. 
Tliis,  however,  does  not  binder  it  from  being  a  reasonable  groond 
of  belief  iu  the  abseuce  of  stronger  reasons  to  tl>e  contrary. 

Int  pMi  ot  thii  Uat«i»fBt  ap^Mii  to  me  to  Iwrcr  bttwicn  •  traJBin  and  ■ 
UUov.  Mjr  knowUtlgs  of  the  pMt  b.  of  eoiiiM,iMt  the  tiodiljr  «xi«ttDe*  of  tlie 
Mi*  In  mv  uiad.  It  u  Mt  th«  pH^a  talf,  bat  ui  Um  o(  Iho  p»A  Thi*  !•  a 
ml*nt.  Bat  to  aay  tt»t  tliat  (dM  b  what  I  know  «hui  I  oxnt  memnir,  t>  a 
UUny.  Tha  lit**  ot  "  idraJ  Mottraction  "  It  aiiotlwr  Huno  lor  tli«  ksowlad|*. 
W*  uv«  Dot  la)  Vttf  )w>t,  Ifi)  an  iil«a.  or  S<l*«l  conatractiun  now  iirtMOl,  and 
M  lb*  kaowlMl^  of  thia  klca,  nhich  knowWgc  ii  tnemorj.  Bilh«r  {i)  aod 
W  an  one  and  tbe  aame  (act  differently  wtuiwawl,  er  (c)  in  not  maaarj  at 
•II,  but  a  name  for  the  atate  of  tho  MjcLologiai  «xamiain)i  the  phenomena. 
Mm^ltieMmecriticianiBfiplicatoftlr.  BnMlor'Mda«UTallanlmin«dtatalTBb«T«: 
"  If  a  fact  or  ovmt  U  what  it  tilt  or  pf  rotivecl,  tlien  a  fact  that  la  ]>*«t  U  alm^ 
■Miewiae."     Ktlie  pramlaiher*  meant  "a  fact  ia  auutlhinK  Mt  now,"  it  t»  a 

r'liB  firiitcipii,  tor  [li«  nbole  queation  U  whstluc  the  mlitj  luiown  to  lit  niatl 
MibannI  to  pTMrnt  fetliiis.  If  it  inoanfl,  "A  fast  =  •oineihinc  felt."  the 
Modaawn  tlooi  not  follDW,  for  then  to  rMumbtr  a  bet  ia  aimpl*  to  jodw 
that  ■omething  wai  (dL  The  arinimetit  m  It  atandt  doca  not  aMtmonUi 
hannvB  "ia"  I"  "iaiKnr,"and  "b    i«  "b  wlienaTtr  or  whorerer  the  tntyect 


'  Ur.  Bradley  la  tbe  panage  abora  qaetad,  and  toon  exilidtly  on  n;^  7S 
an!  7B  of  hit  Legit,  argue*  that  the  nut  to  be  known  muat  ba  oonueeted  vltli 
tb*  jnvwnt  Ihrouoh  lonie  identity  «t  content.  A  rememboml  coatmt  muat 
sadMibtedJjr  le  mated  to  Iho  pnaenl  in  time,  and  it  ao  far  akin  to  tbe  jmatnt 
UM  It  aleo  wu  picunt,  a»d  tinatnt  to  tno.  Hut  uoao  of  thete  point*  anlBoo  to 
dUhRntlale  It  Intn  an  tmaglnar;  content — whether  ihv  inuginBtioii  b«  iriiM 
m  taiTolaatary.  If,  tbm,  tbtta  b  tomt  mark  ia  the  cuntmt  of  a  mfBiary  by 
wUtb  the  truth  of  tlw  mmoi;  can  Iw  lafeiml,  (hat  mark  b  etiU  to  »**■ 
(of  BManqnet,  op.  cU.  p.  118).  How  hi  ib  content  alAota  the  talue  of  a 
inmiMJ  «•  thall  Mouder  in  a  later  chapta. 


Tbia  we  »hall  aaaume  memor;  to  bo,  pending  our  fuller  dw* 
cusaiou  gf  validity. 

(ft)  Memory  is  douhtlcsft  much  more  tnistworthy  under 
gome  oooditaons  thwi  mi<li>r  others.  Freabness  and  felt  clear- 
noM,  for  example,  are  important  points.  But  theee  vaij  in 
degree,  and  it  is  impossible,  speaking  in  the  abstract,  to  dtAWA 
line  above  which  the  trustworthinese  of  memory  is  to  b«  token 
u  abBolute.  Our  position  will  simply  be  tliat  as  felt  certainty 
is  to  be  taliUQ  as  a  reasonable  ground  of  belief,  it«  strength  na 
a  ground  is  celeria  pariius  profurlionate  to  the  cloameas  and 
IntensiW  of  the  feeluig. 

{«)  In  point  of  fact  our  remombrances  do  not  stand  in 
isolation.  Normally,  they  corroborate  one  another,  and  can  be 
supported  by  inference.  The  tatue  of  snch  corroboration  will 
be  ooDBiderM  later. 

We  have  then  to  take  memonr  and  ita  norma]  oorrectnesa 
as  a  fresh  postulate  of  knowledge,  not  to  be  resolved  into 
•njthiitg  simpler  or  more  immediate ;  and  the  content  of 
m«mot7  we  take  to  be  the  assertion  that  nomc  fact  has  been 
apprehended  in  the  pASL  Tliat  is  to  say,  our  knowledge  and 
our  beliefs  as  they  stand  imply,  inter  aiia,  the  general  trust- 
worthiness of  our  beliefs  about  our  past  experience ;  and  this 
tmstworthiness  in  turn  cannot  be  based  on  any  more  ultimate 
mental  prucesa,  or  any  more  evident  truth,  which  does  not 
tacitly  asaume  it.  To  that  extent  the  credibility  of  memory  is 
for  logic  A  postulate:  As  fur  as  pustulates  or  preeuppositjons 
can  wcmselvw  be  subjected  to  test,  eo  far  the  credibility  of 
memory  con  be  tested ;  and  bow  far  this  can  be  done  we  shall 
inquire  later.  We  only  deny  that  a  memory-judgment  can  be 
peaolved  into  any  sort  of  inference  from  premisses  not  them- 
selves involving  memory.  Memory  is  in  logic  one  of  our 
postulates,  and  not  one  that  can  be  resolved  into  any  simpler 
postulate.  It  is  a  diruct  or  immediate  belief  about  the  post, 
not  a  belief  based  on  some  other  truth ;  and  it  claims  to  be 
trusted  for  its  own  sako,  and  not  on  the  ground  of  any  premiss 
or  any  otlier  prooeas.' 

4.  It  docs  not  follow  that  memory  is  to  be  explained  as 
the  work  of  a  distinct  faculty.  Striocly  speaking,  indeed, 
"  explanation  "  on  such  lines  is  out  of  the  question,  inasmuch 
■8  uie  faculty  of   memory  is  nothing  more  than  a  general 

'  In  view  of  this  dirwtaMa  ud  inmiediaiiy,  Mr.  W.  O.  Wtrrl  ww  in  •oine 
d*Bt<Mjiulia«d  In  onduciiig mnnocT;  u  >a  iwUiwa  af  an  " Intuition."  Bat  IT 
to,  ft  b  •  v«n  ftUu  iuUncc  lo  iDtuitianim,  ancc  it  li  •diniltad  tl»t  tninorj 
BMy  ba  bUMiimB,  ud  u  tntnltloB  l«  nottitox  If  Ila  o*rtolnt;  i*  noc  tteolnt*. 
niarv  art,  t  think,  othar  olijwtlona  t4  th*  qm  of  th«  tcnu,  u  taadi)^  ^it 
ri^tlj  andtntMd}  to  klaatifx  mamorr  >iUi  pcroeptloa. 
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OzpraMion  for  tti«  fact  that  we  remember  tliinga,  or  can  do  so 
utMcr  appropriiile  circuuutAiices.  If  wo  drop  the  notion  of 
explaining,  tberv  can,  of  ooune,  be  no  prima  facie  objection 
to  the  vi«w  that  memory  ia  a  dtstincb  and  unanalysable 
houltf.  This  would  only  be  another  way  of  saying  that  it  is 
inexplkabl&  But  it  is  important  to  make  clear  tliat  our  view 
of  memory  by  no  means  neoeeaitatea  thi«  conclusion.  Memory 
may  or  may  not  be  capable  of  psychological  explanation.  All 
we  contend  is  Uut,  explained  or  not  explained,  its  vrt'nut  /ofu 
tmstworthintisa  is  a  postulslo  of  knowledge.  If  it  can  bo 
axplained  paychologicidly,  physiologically,  or  psycbopfayaically, 

Lire  ahall  be  all  the  bctt^ir  pleased. 

Our  main  coQCcnlion  being  thus  made  dear,  it  may  repay 
na  to  return  to  the  pBycliologioal  question  and  consider  for  a 

[.moment  the  posiiibiIitie«  o(  explanation.  Taking,  firat,  the 
Association  view,  we  would  remark  that  it  belongs  to  this 
division  of  the  subject,  and  not  to  any  other — to  the  p^oho* 
logical  explanation  of  memoir,  not  to  the  analysis  of  it« 

ieoat«nt,  ucir  U)  its  logical  justification.  Assume  for  the  sake 
of  nri^icnt  lliat  I  am  reminded  of  A  by  its  association  with 
B.  this  luutociution  is  neithci'  the  content  of  tlie  remembrance 

I  ot  A,  nor  is  it  ii  logical  ground  for  Utc  belief  that  A  happened. 

jponch's  traveller  rememberti  Borne  as  the  place  where  be 

[iMUght  his  hat  or  his  gloves,  but  the  sight  of  his  hat  is  not  the 

'  of  Bome,  nor  is  the  fact  tJiat  his  hat  is  on  that  Mg  a 

:  bom  which  he  can  logically  infer  that  he  vraa  in  Home 

i  April  Thoonly  way  in  whichUlehutca^sc^^■Gilsa  premiss 

jis  by  entering  in  turn  into  a  mciutiry-judguii-nt — "  I  certainly 

rbuuglit  that  hut  in  the  Piaxia  di  Spitgna  laat  April ;  therefore 
1  was  in  Itome  at  that  Ctme."  An  associak-d  idea — tmlcea 
itself  a  memory — cannot  be  a  gTx>und  of  memory.  It  may, 
ver,  be  a  nuse  of  our  remembering ;  and  tisRodatioo  is, 
btot,  the  only  osuse  definitely  edtabllihed  at  the  present 
tima 

Wbutbcr  it  is  the  whole  cause  of  memmy  is  quite  another 

l^uestion.  Three  considerations  seem  to  make  agawst  its  claim 
to  be  sa  (a)  Granting  (bat  association  may  produce  belief, 
this  power  would  be  regiarded  on  all  sides  as  profwrtioiiate  to 

I  the  strength  or  vividnetw  of  the  association  iu»elf.     But  the 
itioDS  leading  up  to  memory  are  often  m  weak  as  to  be 

^nnCnioeable.  And  even  if  the  oMtociated  ideas  are  clear,  we 
may  feel  that  the  connection  ia  bo  flight  as  to  be  whinuioaL 
A  look,  a  sound,  and,  above  all,  a  scent  "  put  us  in  mind  "  of  a 
far  off  event,  but  surely  have  nothing  in  the  w<)rld  ui  do  with 
our  belief  tlutt  that  event  book  pkce.     (b)  Clearly  when 
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osaociation  or,  still  better,  l^cal  connection  is  prc«ont, 
momoiy  works  most  easily,  ^os,  if  I  toignl  a  line  in  a 
poom,  I  may  luirk  back  to  the  beginoing  of  the  verse ;  aod 
having  got  a  fttarl,  maj  sajr  th«  wliole  correctly.  Hut  this 
ioslance  tells  tbo  other  vmy.  For  in  the  middle  of  an  otber* 
wise  correct  piece  of  repetition,  a  word  mav  suddenly  drop 
out  for  no  apparent  T«a.ion,  lettviiiff  a  kind  of  gap  in  the 
otherwise  connected  "  nm  "  of  remeinbraiice.'  Kow,  if  ossocia- 
tioa  were  the  sole  cause  of  ramembraiicu,  this  dropping  out 
vrould  be  almost  inconceivable,  (c)  Aseociaiion  is  not  verifiable 
M  a  oondition  in  all  coses,  and  there  are  countless  iostancea 
whieh  do  not  look  at  uU  Ulce  its  work.  Memory  is  almoet  as 
capricious  as  inu^rtuAtioa.  A  reooUoctioo  "  pope  up."  you 
cannot  tell  why.  It  "comes  into  your  head"  in  no  apparent 
connection  with  anything  present  or  past.  You  think  of  the 
distant  and  remote  just  as  you  dream  of  them,  and  an  on- 

Sileaaant  reooUection  will  in  morbid  states  dominate  the  mind 
or  days,  resisting  all  att^mptfi  to  dislodge  it,  and  forcinc 
itself,  an  irrelevant  and  nnwelcomo  intruder,  into  all  your  real 
anil  immediate  inloresta.  It  is  as  though  oort*in  memories 
were  waiting  on  the  edge  of  consciousness  ready  to  rush  in  as 
soon  as  a  door  is  opened  to  them,*  while  otiicrs  again  have  gone 
wandering  far  atield,  and  require  a  hue  and  cry  to  hunt 
them  down. 

Passing  for  a  moment  to  a  diflerent  hypothesis,  the  crudeet 
form  of  psychophysical  tlieory  accotinta  for  remembrance  (of 
course)  by  the  rv-oxcitatioD  of  the  cerebral  centres.  Let  a 
centre  C  be  excited  in  a  given  way.  This  is  a  sensation. 
Now  excite  it  i^ain  in  a  aimilu-  way,  only  rather  low.  This 
is  a  remembrance  of  tlie  first  excitement.  Profeeaor  James' 
has  justly  pointed  out  that  this  is  an  iroposaiblo  explanation. 
If  the  centre  is  the  same  and  the  excitation  similar,  we  could 
only  get  a  repetition  of  a  Bimilar  sensation,  or,  at  most,  an 
image  oorreeponding  tu  that  sensation,  not.  in  any  cose,  a 
memory  of  the  sensation.  Such  a  memory  being  a  different 
mode  of  consciousuMS,  with  a  differvrnt  oonUtut,  involved  u 
difference  in  its  physiological  oonoomitont.  Professor  James 
aocMudingly  suggesU  as  an  alternative  that,  while  the  "  nerve 

'  Tbo*  I  «aM  bmii  tha  fotlowlng  from  a  itUtiagul*h«d  ftud  dMpljr  netted 
Uotaiwi  "  At  StukcapMn  Mr*— 

"Tha  DttiTS  line  of  reaolullail 
b — III  WDM  wajr  ^Beetoi—by  tha  {mIc  out  of  tiiongtit.* " 

*  B«tioe,  u  Volkmuis  liu  dhovii  {op.  eU.  1.  110  It),  the  tvtavnl  of 
iahiliitioiu  is  u  potoDl  >  fti-tor  u  dii«ot  aMOcUtloit.  Tbg  oifthoIogiMl 
etpmaion  of  ihu  truth  ilioulil  not  blind  lu  t«  it*  iinportanco. 

*  Op,  eii.  elup.  Kvi. 
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ocntTM  ftclive  in  the  thought"  of  the  rcmotnberod  fact  and  its 
"  sotting  "  ((.«.  dat«  ooDcomitaDU,  eta)  are  excitvd,  there  is 
axdted  along,  uid  in  coDn«otioD  with  them,  a  centra  which  is 
mUtq  in  preaeot  sensation  or  the  thought  of  some  present 
fact  It  would  perhaps  eeem  simplest,  for  purposes  ^  pure 
hypotheeis,  to  suggest  a  difierenoe  between  centren  of  thought 
and  oentres  of  f^ing.  We  might  suppose  a  centre  of  fe«ling 
F  nontuUy  discharging  into  a  centre  of  thought  T,  so  that  the 
exc*t«ment  r  in  T,  due  to  Uie  disturbuace  3  la  F,  carresponded 
always  to  the  primnry  memory 
of  the  MnsatioD  S.  Kow  T  will 
be  oonneoted  with  many  other 
oentres  besides  F,  and  any  mole- 
onlai-  disturbance  coming  along  a 
fibre  such  as  T  O  will  produce  excitements  in  T.  These 
excitements  would  be  of  all  sorts  and  kinds.  Suppose  one  of 
them  to  have  the  same  form  as  r,  Thnt  should  correspond  to 
a  primary  memory.  But  it  will  differ  in  jwiiit  of  its  origin, 
and  so  will  be  contrasted  with  the  excitement  q  at  presont 
being  propagated  in  the  oc-ntie  from  ¥,  and  correaponding  to 
the  primary  memory  of  the  moment  Thos  the  thought 
aocoropanying  r,  while  a  memory,  will  be  contrasted  with 
Ibe  primary  memories,  and  its  contents  will  be  n»cognised 
merely  as  post.  The  exaeter  dct«rmiiiHtion  of  its  date  will 
thun  depend  on  the  associative  awakening  of  r„  tf,  r,,  etc,  in 
ooiinoclioii  with  r. 

Nov,  witltuut  attaching  the  leaat  importance  to  the  detail 
of  this  or  any  similar  hypothesis,  what  I  wish  to  point  out 
is  that  the  physiological  aspect  of  the  subject  goes  to  show 
that  tlie  causes  of  a  rttmembrance,  whatever  they  are,  must  be 
moch  mont  varied  and  Hubttu  than  any  psychological  nesodutioQ. 
For  as  soon  as  we  conceive  tlie  remcmbmncc  as  going  along 
with  a  physiological  excitement,  wc  have  to  admit  any  cause 
of  snob  excitement  us  a  poAsible  cause  of  memory.  Kow  wc 
do  not  know  much  of  the  causes  or  the  nature  of  molecular 
chiinges  in  the  cortex  (or  elsewhere).  But  what  we  do  know 
is  decidedly  against  the  association  theory.  If  a  centre  like  T 
in  otir  diagram  stands  in  multifarious  connections  with  other 
centres  (as,  e.g.,  any  pyramidal  cell  of  the  cortex  is  conucct4xl 
by  perhaps  four  Sbres  or  more  with  other  cells,  and  tboec  cells 
again  are  interconnected  in  cndlcfls  ramifications) ;  and  if,  as  is 
probable,  a  molecular  disturbance,  be^nning  at  any  point  of 
a  bmin  area,  will  tend,  unless  lohibitM,  to  propagate  itself  in 
all  diroctions  indiscriminately,  it  follows  tliat  the  stale  of  any 
OM  cell  is  subject  to  modification  by  tlie  action  of  iuuumcrable 
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othors.  Then  let  the  excitcuiuDl  r  be  produced  by  a  molecultf 
forco  P.  Now,  whtttevcr  syatcnis  of  forces  oooocntrnted  on  T 
have  a  revultaal  equal  to  P,  will  produce  the  same  excitement 
And  any  number  of  systems,  the  circumstancee  being  what 
they  are,  might  have  the  same  resultant.  We  have  no  business 
to  limit  the  reprodoctiou  of  r  to  excitement  by  some  aasociated 
disturbance  r,.  Tbe  wavoa  of  exdtemoDl  whicli  result  in  r 
may  vary  each  time  r  is  produced.  Oauses  Hltot{i-t)iur  remote 
from  ASBooistion.  attenitioDs  of  blood  prewure,  of  nuiriUon, 
altered  excitability  of  the  tissues,  extent  to  which  iinportAot 
paths  are  occupied  by  other  waves,  attitude  of  attention,  and 
80  on,  may  all  of  them  pUy  their  paii.^  In  fact,  here  as  else- 
where we  are  coming  to  the  point  where  the  full  complexity 
of  the  problem  is  dawning  on  us.  We  have  not  yet  got  the 
answers  to  many  problems  of  psychology,  but  we  are  at  least 
beeinoing  to  undcriilaud  the  questions.  And  it  is  at  this 
pomt  that  we  most  leave  the  problem  of  the  pqrcbologicftl 
explanation  of  memory. 

The  results  on  which  we  would  insist  may  be  summariacd 
in  a  very  few  sentences.  Memory  is  an  assertion  of  a  past 
experience,  which  may  be  true  or  false.  Whatever  its  i»ycho- 
lexical  explanation,  ite  validity  is  one  uf  the  ultimate  postulates 
of  our  knowledge,  and  must  be  examined  in  connection  with 
the  validity  of  our  knowlodf^  as  a  whole,  tt  is  nut  to  be 
explained  or  jtistiGtMl  by  "resolving  il"  into  tluit  which  it 
ia  not. 


It  ortfn  tupprii*  tliat, 
;bt«ri>rt  nlghFidraun  ill  dftjr  long,  it  oomca  bull  tojonM 


'  Ona  tactm  vi  wortli  iwtiriagu  quui'UaooUli>e 
not  hkving  tboocbtoriart  nlghPidraun  M  dftjr  long 

yira  tin  domi  in  t«d  a^n.  R«ro  tha  phjrucal  ud  |iliyiMloginl  tinuaMtatm 
•n  Kwy  Mwly  ropoahKl,  uul  lliat  »»*m»  ta  m(  iIm  ola  proce**  (toiuj^  althouj^ 
your  thought*  may  bo  far  trmn  tho  praamL  Voo  (!«  not  fallow  tip  ■  train  of 
UiouKhl  inoh  «a  "  tttd  ag«<ii — Bl«q>— draun— laat  nigkt— vny  nnownbrtahlo  ■ 
wild Inill  aA«r  ina-;«t«iiped  and  aaid  BMd-momtns  to  bim— ball  qniu  poUta 
after  all " ;  but  akjppidg  all  mteraicdUta  thoogbt  Unlu,  von  find  youTMlf 
■addaoly  nlcbiring  a  wiM  bell  offering  to  atuka  hand*,  uid  tbon  nmeiiibtf 
tiiaeyou  dreamt  Uat  laat  night.  Tha  lloka,  tharvfor*,  tn  at  plijrioll^Mt 
oharaabrr  ODiy,  and  th«  {DocMt  la  a  mlnier^  «f  Haociatioa. 


CHAPTER   V 


COSSIBBCnOH 

Cozrrnnxo  ourselves  Btnctly  to  memorjr  as  wa  buve  deflticd 
it,  we  find  only  raaasertion  of  that  which  already  bas  been 
asserted.  But  it  is  easj  to  see  that  tbis  does  not  limit  our 
TJew  of  the  past  Our  actual  memory  is  not  of  a  seriea  of 
isolated  facte,  but  its  content  tends  to  acquire  a  certain  con- 
tinuitjr, — a  continuity  which,  rtganitd  aa  a  wluU,  boa  never  be«D 
given  in  aiiprt-hunslon.  For  example,  "  it  bos  taken  mo  a  lon^; 
time  to  write  this  page,"  is  a  memory-judgment  in  whicli  I 
review  a  procesa  of  many  minutea'  duration,  and  assert  it  now 
aa  forming  a  whole.  We  have  already  seen  that  in  the  appre- 
hension of  change  or  continuity  the  immtidiately  past  remains 
present,  and  oontinuBH  to  form  the  content  of  the  apprehending 
coosciouaness  along  with  that  which  guccccde  it.  Itut  this  is 
not  thu  full  explanation  of  the  pn-seut  phenomenon.  What- 
ever the  preciBiG  psychological  Uinita  of  tlio  act  of  apprebenaion 
may  be.  no  one  pretvuds  t3tat  one  and  the  same  fact  continues 
to  form  the  present  content  of  the  mind  for  more  than  a  few 
Koonds  fram  the  time  of  it»  presentation.  Even  if  the  content 
of  apprehension  remains  quolitattvely  alike,  its  early  stages 
become  distinguisliable  from  the  present  as  matter  of  memory. 
It  is  clear,  then,  that  we  do  not  apprehend  as  a  whole  any  fact 
of  many  minutes'  duration,  and  tJiereforv  in  asserting  eucb  a 
whole  we  are  asserting  what  has  not  been  given,  in  tlie  foi-m  in 
wbiob  it  is  now  asseiUd,  to  apprehension.  On  the  otlior  hand, 
■rary  part  of  the  ptooess  so  rememlwred  has  formed  uiatter  of 
spprahaBsioti,  tbougli  at  different  times.  I  do  not,  1  imagine, 
appr^iead  a  oloclc  strikiug  twelve,  «.«.  the  twelve  successive 
Kiunde  ore  not  aiuuiltaneonsly  present  to  a  single  act  of  appre- 
hension. 1  apprehend  each  single  stroke,  however,  and  the 
assertion  that  the  clock  has  struck  twelve  combines  all  ttie 
apprehended  contents  into  one.  Still  we  have  not  got  an 
exbanstive  acooont  of  the  matter.  If  each  stroke  is  a  aeporatc 
iaokted  datum,  how  do  the  twelve  get  put  together?    We 
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waot  a  Donnecting  link,  which  is  aupplied  by  the  apprcbuiided 
Buoceeaion  of  the  strokee,  momeat  by  moment.  If  the  clock 
strUcos  with  moderate  epe«d,  the  first  stroke  is  still  pniscut  to 
coiuciousnOBS  when  thu  second  falls — tb«  actual  ooatcnt  of 
my  approheosion  should  be  roproMntod,  not  as  "  ting,"  but  m 
"  ting — pause— ting."  For  stroke  throe  the  same  thing  holds, 
so  that  I  have  the  actoal  aucoession  of  the  twelve  given  me  bit 
by  biL  Consider  n  ntore  continuous  process,  say  the  passage  of 
a  cart  along  the  road.  Here  as  the  process  attended  to  is  less 
broken,  so  also  is  the  apprehension.  But,  aa  before,  consider 
Ulo  apprebeudiog  DonsciouBness  at  any  moment  subsequeDt  to 
the  fint.  To  tliat  moment  of  consuuusuMis  is  present,  not  a 
more  point  of  the  process,  but  an  appreciable  though  short 
part  of  it  Take  a  fred)  moment  very  near  the  flnit,  its  oonteat. 
overlaps  the  firsL    We  may  represent  it  graphically. 


A 

3 

: 

D 

A 

m         1 

A 

/ 

/ 

< 
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To  the  apprehension  at  the  point  A,  o  is  jast  dying  away, 
and  a  is  ia  the  centre  of  consciousnees ;  at  ii  the  pnioeea  a  b  is 
f  uUy  clear ;  to  C,  b  c  is  equally  clear,  but  a  ia  gone :  thus  the 
whole  a  b  c  is  present  to  the  appreheoBtoo  in  its  course  from 
A  to  C,  though  it  is  iiut  presoDt  to  any  stage  of  it  as  a  whole  at 
any  one  moment.  We  have  already  seen  in  Chapter  II.  that  at 
each  point  in  the  prooesa  of  apprehension  wo  are  aware  of  a 
certain  section  of  the  process  apprehended.  We  now  see  that 
taking  two  neighbouring  atagee.  their  sections,  without  being 
identical,  will  nrerlap.  Hence,  if  we  consider  the  whole  section 
of  apprehension  in  which  the  Htages  are  taken,  we  find  that  its 
object  will  l>e  a  continuum  reachiug  from  the  be^^ning  nf  the 
seotdoD  first  present  to  the  end  of  that  presented  lost.  At  no 
single  point  will  this  be  apprdiended  as  a  whole  Yet,  when 
the  procets  is  complete,  the  whole  will  have  b«ou  given.  It 
v^  Dave  been  given,  not  all  at  once  to  any  single  moment  of 
apprehoDsion,  t^t  by  degrees  to  sucoeesive  stages  of  the  appre- 
hending process.  Thus  in  watching  a  long  process  we  are 
continuously  aware  of  every  part  in  its  continuity  with  the 
adjoining  partB.  We  itre  never  aware  of  the  whole  as  a  preaeot 
foct,  but  we  can  aamrt  tlte  wliole  by  a  retroepective  act  which 
thas  brings  all  the  eonlents  given  into  the  compass  of  a 
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BUigle  aasertion.  This  bringing  together  we  tony  oiUl  memorTi 
nrDtbeei&  NoUfid  carefully  the  extent  of  it»  opention.  It 
does  Dot  Bnd  relationa  for  eleinenta  given  mi  unrelated.  It 
does  not  make  a  chain  out  of  aepaiste  links.  Each  element  is 
preiL  in  iIh  mlation  to  ita  neighbours,  and  all  thattho  memory- 
synthom  does  is  to  take  n  comivehensive  view  of  the  whole 
which  baa  hem  thus  given  bit  by  bit  Clearly,  though,  this 
pomr  of  taking  oomprehenaive  views  Is  important,  since  to  it 
memory  owes  all  its  "  sweep  " ;  b^  it  w«  know  aII  prooones  on 
a  large  sc*le,  and  linking  together  everything  in  which  we  can 
find  any  c^nntinuity  form  the  idea  of  the  whole  seriea  of  our 
pan  experience,  the  whole  reality  Uiftt  has  been  actually  given 
to  OS.' 

2.  This  memory  -  synthesiB  is  simply  an  application  to 
memory  of  an  activity  which  appears  in  many  different  forms, 
but  which  always  performs  the  samcr  logical  operation.  That  is 
to  Hy,  it  aaserta  a  oontvut  never  apprchi-ntk<d  aa  a  whole,  bat 
oomponed  of  elements  every  one  of  wtiich  has  been  apprehended 
or  otherwiite  arrived  at  before  its  work  begins.  We  must 
teo(wniBe  in  it  a  factor  of  knowlnjge  not  reducible  to  either 
of  the  three  we  have  already  mentioned ;  and  looking  to  the 
relation  between  its  result  and  ita  data,  we  may  call  tC  Con- 
stnictioa.  We  shall  have  to  deal  with  several  of  its  applioa- 
tioBS  In  the  following  ohapters.  Let  as  begin  with  one  of  the 
■implmt. 

Wu  have  saoo  that  a  reeomlilance  or  diflisteDoe  between  two 
faels  nay  ht>  matter  of  appretiennon,  that  is,  supposing  the  two 
beta  to  be  given  aimuttoneously.  This  apprehenuon  of  re- 
semblance no  m(n«  arguee  any  special  "comparative"  activity 
a(  the  mind  tban  does  the  apprehenaion  of  any  other  kind  m 
relation.  The  resemblance  is  given  like  other  relations,  and 
than  is  no  ground  for  the  view  nhich  some  writers*  have  put 

'  Xran  ovr  OMaiMT  of  itMUridtul  fuU  Ukta  fui  of  it*  chamitw  from  ui 
Inpi^  iBMnary^yawcaU.  1  bet  to  b*  nnuiabored  >t  til  niiut  be  tt- 
BMMalMnd  M  put ;  biit  lU  location  la  tb«  natt  04ii  ani;  b*  Ili«  T*pi«*l  po«lb1a 
■■  long  M  It  nanalna  {jK>liit*d.  It  gsUltxMtbycomlalioD  wilh  otli«r  ooat«nti 
«f  mmonr,  t-n.  bjr  notittus  in  tlu  oM*  gina  by  mantCTy-iriitliMia.  If  (It* 
vkola  1*  ilMBiU  utd  full,  ita  d»t«  m  fnmm.  irothenriM,  it  i»  Ttfu*  ;  but  trm 
ik*  dUiiiut*oa  brtwera  "•  long  turte  ago"  and  "rcctstl;"  inpliM  Bconn 
tawwtialg*,  mot  nwtljr  of  Ui«  jitrttcukr  antit  rain*iDb«nd,  bat  of  tlia  iattwal 
that  —T-tnttm  it  fKm  th«  now  ;  aad  tti*  koealMlgt  of  tkia  intarral  li  a 
Mnmanoe  of  putkolar  wnrtMicM.  Apart  Ham  moIi  syulbMii  atlraniaitLbcnd 
iMi  mmii  b*  luwwn  almplj  m  "  before  "  tbe  prCMoit.  not  a*  fonning  M  wdw 
•r  Btoapytug  diBmut  itagw  in  tbe  "bafore."  H«m«irj.*7nthMia,  tban,  i*  a 
anaAUoH  ar"datad"  mvaorj,  and  pncUioa  in  dating  goM  along  witli  ocon- 
liIabaaM  of  (7iith««U 

•  K.f.  Hi.  Qtrbrrt  Snonocr,  Frimciplet  tit  J>tfdi»l«n,  part  rL  diap.  ixriL ; 
cL  PnlW)*-  Bala  in  Uind.  No.  )r.  p.  3TS.  r-  r- 
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forward  tliat  liketiefia  and  unlikenefe  are  the  real  forma  of  the 
mind, — in  fact,  it  ifl  impoGsible  to  bold  thia  view  without  reg&rd- 
intt  all  relations  as  of  similar  origin. 

But  compaxisou  is  poesible,  not  only  between  given  facts, 
but  also  btitwovn  tbe  present  and  the  post,  ot  between  two 
remembered  facts.  In  either  of  these  oasee  vro  have  a  simple 
coostructioD.  A  and  «  being  given  together,  present  a  certain 
resemblanca  This  reaemblanoe  is  not  a  sepamto  content 
different  from  A  and  a  i  it  is  not  A  and  it  is  not  a.  Nor  even 
ia  it  the  whole  A  +  «,  for  in  this  whole,  peculiarities  dis- 
tingumhing  A  and  a  will  be  apparent ;  but  it  ia  a  part  or  an 
aapecl.  of  Uie  whole  given  content  A  and  a.  Aa  such  it  is  given 
in  the  apin«bensiou  of  A  +  b,  and  it  can  be  disttnguisbod  as  a 
obaracter  or  element  of  this  wliulc  by  the  analysis  of  attcnUcm. 
This  is  what  happens  wben  we  are  aware  of  the  present  A 
and  «  as  resembling  one  another.  Now,  if  A  is  past  and  a 
present,  they  are  not  apprehended  together;  but,  when  I 
remember  A,  I  assert  it  aa  something  I  have  apprehended, 
while  at  the  same  time  I  assert  «  as  present  The  contents  of 
these  two  assertions  put  together  construct  the  whole  content 
A  and  s,  in  which  a  resemblance  is  a  part,  related  to  the  whole 
as  before,  and  detected  as  before  by  analysis.  What  we  call 
compu-ison,  then,  tliat  is,  a  relation  of  likeness  or  difference, 
is  known,  in  the  simpleet  case,  by  an  analysis  of  the  given.  Ia 
the  slightly  more  complex  cuaes  now  considered,  it  is  arrived  at 
by  aoalyais  of  the  contents  of  memory  and  construction.  The 
result  of  analysis  as  applied  to  these  contents  is  just  what  it 
would  be  if  the  oontenta  were  given  instead  of  being  re- 
membered or  constructed.  This  will  sorve  to  illustrate  on 
important  principle.  Tlie  factors  of  knowledge  which  we  have 
trMt«d  iu  isolation  are  not  normally  isolated  in  their  actual 
working.  Analysis,  memory,  and  construction  work  together 
on  the  given.  We  analyae  what  we  cotistnict,  and  coustruot 
the  elements  known  by  analTsia ;  and  from  Riich  constructions 
we  get  the  concrete  acts  of  thought  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
In  short,  by  this  means,  «o  far  as  memory  holds  good,  we 
command  intellectually  the  whole  of  our  past  exi)«rienc«  as 
though  it  were  now  present  to  us.  The  forms  of  uiongtit  and 
knowledge  wliioh  results  from  this  power  will  form  the  subject 
of  the  foUowiDg  chapters. 


I 
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CHAPTER   VT 

Ideas 

1.  Ik  Iho  fine  plooo,  vrbat  is  an  idea  1  The  simplest  sod  moib 
natural  answer  was  given  by  Htunc,  when  he  defined  it  as  the 
"  faint  copy  "  or  imam  of  an  iinprassion.  As  I  watch  tho  snow 
lulling  outside,  tlie  idea  of  summer  arises  \>y  contrast;  that  is, 
the  lupresaion  of  snnny  skies  and  singing  birds  repeats  itself 
faintly  for  me.  It  is  in  quality  the  same,  but  fainter ;  and  if  I 
proceed  to  the  thought  that  summer  after  all  will  come  again, 
tilts  btlif/  is  only  a  grovring  strength  of  the  im^e.  Thus  the 
idea  is  vxplnint-d  as  an  intake,  and  belief  as  n  kind  of  idea. 
Kothing  further  remaiiis  except  to  deny  the  posnibihty  of  any 
kind  of  belief  not  explicable  by  this  means,  i.e.  not  capable  of 
being  representee!  as  a  vi>-id  image. 

Of  course  the  existence  of  "images"  is  a  fact;  it  is  also  a 
faet  that  such  images  are  ordinarily  called  ideas.  To  repudiate 
this  usage  would  ne  to  raise  a  needless  and  unwarrantable 
verbal  difficulty.  But  that  an  idea  is  always  or  us  such  an 
image,  is  a  view  that  uiMid  scarcely  now  bo  combated.  The 
■ame  instances  and  the  same  arguments  which  we  tisod  in  the 
oiM  of  memory  will  apply  for  tlte  most  part  here;  I  have  a 
perfectly  dear  idea  of  indigestion,  though  when  well  I  can 
image  the  pain  but  feebly.  Moreover, — and  it  is  on  this  that 
I  wish  to  lay  most  stress, — our  ideas  are  ideas  of  something ; 
they  have  a  mesning  or  reference ;  their  interest  does  not,  to 
adapt  Biflbop  Butler's  phrase,  "  determine  upon  thumMlvee  " ; 
Tou  can  ask  about  iin  id««,  not  perhaps  whether  it  in  true  or 
(olao,  but  certainly  whether  it  is  correct  or  incorrect.  In  a 
word,  like  oesertiou,  it  deals  with  some  further  realitv  with 
which  it  may  or  may  not  oorrecpood.  My  idea  of  a  balloon,  or 
a  aea  fight,  or  a  revolution,  is  aometbing  more  or  less  adequate 
and  ezacL  It  is  capable  of  being  tested  by  comparison  with 
reality,  and  acknowledges  the  test  No  doubt  some  of  these 
ideas  present  themsetvea  to  me  in  the  garb  of  images;  but  even 
so  tlie  miod  is  aware  that  thoy  ore  itnages.  good  or  bad.  of  the 
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reality,  and  in  using  them  as  ideas  does  not  take  the  inugee  u 
final ;  in  short,  it  does  not,  in  emplojing  the  idea,  mean  the 
image,  but  tlie  reality.  I  have  in  my  mind  a  certain  idea  or 
image  of  a  compound  engine.  This  particular  engine  ooufonna 
to  that  idea,  uud  I  judge  accordingly,  "This  is  a  oompotwd 
engine."  Itut  if  I  am  corrected  by  someone  wliu  knows,  I 
abould  never  dream  of  defending  my  statement  on  the  ground 
that  the  mochiue  before  us  corresponded  to  nty  idea  as  I  had 
it.  I  should  admit  my  statement  to  be  wrong,  and  wrong 
becaose  the  idea  was  inoorreot  The  idea,  then,  is  concemea 
with  a  real  engine  or  engines ;  it  does  not  refer  to  the  image 
of  an  engine  tu  my  head. 

Wu  have  compared  ideas  with  aaacrtious;  it  is  perhaps 

anally  legitimate,  and  oortninly  more  usunl,  to  contrast  tbein. 
le  very  point,  it  is  generally  held,  which  maika  ofT  an  idea 
bom  a  judgment  is  that  it  is  not  on  assertion.  "  Uhosts  do 
not  exist,"  "There  is  such  a  thing  as  multiple  petsonality"; 
these  are  "jodemente,"  assertions,  or  denials  of  existenoe. 
"  Gho«<ts,'*  "  muHipIit  pereonality  ";  those  are  ideus,  and  anyone 
may  havu  what  ideas  ho  likes,  ideas  enjoying  a  liberty  not 
granted  to  judgment.  Similarly,  to  "have  an  idea,"  and  to 
"  make  an  assertion,"  are  distinct  states  of  mind.  How,  then, 
can  we  compare  them  i  Two  points  will  help  us.  First  of  all, 
if  it  is  only  a  quefltion  of  having  an  idea,  my  state  of  mind  may 
vary  within  wide  limits.  I  entertain  the  idea  of  a  thing  equally 
whether  I  assert,  doubt,  or  deny,  question,  wish,  or  oomroand 
it.  The  idea  of  a  fairy,  or  a  genie,  or  a  dragon,  is  as  clear  in 
my  mind  when  I  deny  their  reality,  as  it  is  to  the  child  as  he 
reads  of  Aladdin,  or  the  Pnncess  Peri  Banou.  You  cannot, 
like  the  March  Iwra,  deny  a  thing,  without  knowing  what  you 
deny.  Wliea  you  order  a  mutton  chop,  you  have  the  idea  of 
it  in  your  mind  just  as  cle«rly  as  when  you  are  told  it  is  ready. 
You  cannot  even  doubt  wliutliur  ^  -  1  hue  any  mttuniug,  without 
in  some  degree  knowing  what  v'  - 1  means.  That  I  entertain  on 
idea,  tJien,  is  true  of  me  in  many  different  mental  states ;  that 
they  deal  with  the  same  idea  is  a  common  character  in  states 
othorwise  divergent,  or  eveu  opposed. 

Seoondly,  aad  convencly.  the  tei-m  idea  is  not  strictly  a 
name  for  a  complete,  seU-tuffieient  mental  state.  I  can  pro- 
nounce single  names  asuoUy  taken  to  represent  "  more  "  ideas 
without  making  them  part  of  a  sentence.  But  if  I  do  so  one 
of  three  alternatives  seems  to  follow,  either  (a)  the  name  pro 
hae  vice  is  taken  in  defiance  of  grammar  to  represent  a  jud^ent, 
qnastion,  command,  or  what  not.  Instances  are,  "raming," 
*  cauf^t,"  "  beaten,"  "  London."    Here  the  word  gives  the  idea. 
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and  Uie  mtonattoti,  or  aoin«  gesture,  or  the  ejtietmg  circutu- 
MancM  do  Cb«  rest,  ie.  make  of  the  idea  a  judgment,  wish,  or 
comnumd,  no  the  case  may  be.  Or  (b)  I  am  taken,  and  rightly 
taken,  to  ho  uttering  woras  without  meauiiig,  i.c  men  »oiuid« 
which  oil  other  occiiaione  mean  sooutthiiig,  but  for  me  and  my 
hearers  aL  this  moment  mean  notliin^  Or  (o)  the  word  is  treated 
as  an  iucompletc  expression  of  u  state  of  mind,  and  loavet  the 
bearer  dissatisRed  and  expeotant.'  "  The  right  of  oombinatioo  " 
does  not,  aa  it  stands,  express  any  actual  stAte  of  my  mind.  I 
may  judge  it  to  l>e  a  bmtefit  to  workmen,  wiah  that  it  existed 
in  Bussia,  queetion  whetht^r  it  can  be  said  to  exist  iu  Germany, 
daoy  (iiat  it  uxisled  in  England  between  1800  and  1824,  and 
so  oil.  All  L!t<Mte  art:  or  may  be  actual  states  of  mind.  But  the 
ideti  repredoiiti^  by  the  words, "  right  of  workmen  to  oombine," 
while  it  may  enter  into  all  of  these  etatoe,  cannot  be  a  state  of 
mind  by  itaelf.  The  utterunce  of  the  words  does  not  imply  the 
existence  of  such  a  state,  but  of  one  of  the  others,  leaving  it 
uooertain  which.  Kor  does  it  call  such  a  state  into  the  bearer's 
mind,  but  one  of  the  others,  though  it  is  again  uncertain  which. 

If  this  reasoning  is  oorrect,  "  idea,"  mtless  it  eimply  means 
ioiago,  is  a  name,  not  for  any  particular  kind  of  mental  state,  but 
for  the  content  of  mental  statca  of  muuy  kinds,  as  distioguisbed 
from  tJie  way  iu  which  Uio  content  is  entertained.  My  idea  of 
a  fact  is  what  I  osacrt  about  it ;  my  idea  of  a  possibiUly  is  what 
I  ask ;  my  idea  of  a  desideratum,  what  I  desire  or  command. 
BegiiTxled  as  a  mental  fitct.  the  idea  is  an  abstraction ;  it  is  a 
port  of  a  psychic  whole,  which  doee  not  exist  independently ;  and 
from  this  Uie  important  corollary  follows  that  we  mmtt  deter- 
mintt  tho  miture  and  meaning  of  the  ideas  which  we  poeeeet  (ram 
tba(  of  our  beliefi-,  wislies,  etc.,  and  not  vias  verad^  The  idea 
BUf  be  the  unit  of  knowledge ;  but  uuits.  it  is  wcU  to  remember, 
are  genendly  artificial  preparations,  not  data  ready  to  Imtid. 

2.  But  still  two  qiicetions  remain  which  may  be  urged  upon 
us.  To  begin  with,  is  Uiere  not  an  actual,  veritiable  state  of 
mind  which  we  coll  that  of  merely  having  an  idea,  entertaining 
an  idea,  or  by  some  such  name,  the  intention  of  which  is  to 
rignifv  that  the  state  in  queatioQ  is  neither  useertion,  nor 
doial,  uor  euggesUon,  Dor  anything  so  definite,  but  merely 
thai  of  ideation  t  la  this  cose,  then,  is  not  the  idea  as  sucli 
an  actual  state  of  ooosciousuoss  1  Or  if  we  ore  able  to  main- 
tain our  fii«t  ixwition,  aiid  ttmt  tho  idea  as  a  content,  must  we 
nut  (the  Mcond  question  urges)  define  this  term  a  little  more 
doaeiy  t    We  will  deal  with  Uiese  points  aide  by  side.     Let  us 

*  Ot  BoMMiMt'*  If/ie,  p.  13-    My  obllcttJau  to  bi*  «c]iol«  «ip««ltlMi 
(lanMlDcdan,  H  2-1;  will  be  olivjaiit  tliroaghout. 
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tako  an  ordiaftiy  catfigoriciU  nfBnnatton  nbout  which  we  have 
no  tnanticr  of  doubt.  And  consider  the  poaition  of  the  idea  con- 
tained, "There  vraa  a  majority  of  40  for  Home  Kule  at  the 
General  Election  of  1892.'  According  to  the  view  here  main- 
tained, two  elements  may  be  distinguished  in  my  state  of  mind 
when  I  form  this  judgment  Thest«  are  (a)  the  idea  employed, 
(b)  the  fact  that  I  aaeert  it.  We  have  called  the  Edea  the  oonttni  of 
tJte  MMrtion,  mvuning  that  without  it  the  assertion  is  nothing, 
though  we  diJitingimh  it  from  the  aasciliveuesa  of  the  ns»ortion, 
becMtaeall  manner  of  difTcrent  contents  can  equally  well  be 
aaaerbed ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  this  vety  name  content  can 
equally  well  enter  into  a  queation,  doubt,  or  denial,  according 
to  the  state  of  our  knowledga  But,  now,  can  we  say  anything 
more  definite ;  can  we  define  the  content  of  an  assertion  J 
With  regard  to  the  affirmation  as  a  whole,  it  is  clearly  a  rcfer- 
eaoe  to  a  reality,  to  a  reality  which  is  post  and  distinct  from 
the  Bwertiiig  consciouHncss.  Can  wc  now  go  a  step  ftirther, 
and  include  this  reference  in  tlic  oont«ut  1  Can  wc  say  tliat 
the  content  is  iteelf  a  reference  to  renlity  which  we  may  afRrm, 
doubt,  or  deny,  aa  the  case  may  be  f  So  long  m  we  confine 
onrselvee  to  amimation  we  get  on  very  well,  for  the  object  of 
reference  (in  our  example,  the  Home  Rule  majority  of  40)  ifl 
taken  aa  real  Hiere  seems  accordingly  no  difficulty  in  aaying, 
here  is  a  fact  known  once  for  ell  At  any  subsequent  time  we 
may  refer  to  this  (acts  Thi«  reference  is  an  idea,  and  making 
ihe  reference  we  call  "having"  or  "eatertAining"  the  idee, 
thinking  about  the  fact  There  is  no  difficulty  in  sjieaVing  of 
a  reference,  for  tliere  is  something  which  refers,  and  sometliing 
which  is  referred  to.  And  we  may  proceed  to  diiitinguish  the 
mere  reference  from  the  aasertiou  of  the  fact,  which  we  may  say 
simply  adds  to  the  reference  the  element  of  intellectual  accept- 
ance.' The  idea,  one  moy  put  it,  is  maintained  (as  against  a 
doubt  or  a  question)  by  an  act  of  assertion  or  judgment  The 
reference  to  reality  is  common  to  both,  and  tlierc  is  nothing 
between  them  psyohologicAUy  regarded  but  this  elonent  of 
Bssertiveoess. 

This  solution  is  not  so  simple  when  we  turn  to  question  or 
denial  For  in  these  cases  it  is  precisely  the  existence  of  the 
object  referred  to  whicli  is  doubted  or  denied ;  and  how  can 
there  be  an  act  of  refervuci*,  unless  there  is  somvlliing  to  which 
the  act  refers  7  If  I  say,  "  The  ManchcsU-r  school  no  loi^r 
exisu,"  or,  "  there  are  no  Freisiunige  in  the  new  Rcicbstw," 
can  I  be  said  to  refer  to  reality,  seeing  that  the  purport  of  we 

'  BrwiUao'<  Mturtmntna.  S««IIUI«bruKl,  AfWMTAfvrtfadn-jtaiMnrMcAtfn 
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renutrk  is  to  deny  that  th«re  is  any  Buch  reality  to  ref«r  tof 
There  ia  itiU  one  naoupcc.  You  may  say,  "  The  roference  her« 
is  to  the  MADobeeterHchool.ortotbeFn'iiiiiiiiigfl  party,"  both  of 
which  wert  naXitiea,  belong,  that  u,  to  the  total  (iyHt«ni  of 
raality,  which  ia  not  limited  by  the  mere  present.  Kcferring 
to  them,  and  again  to  some  further  reality,  which  in  th<>  tirst 
GMO  w«  may  take  as  "the  preeeJit  onndition  of  |>olitical 
opinion,"  or  in  tbe  Beotmd  as  the  conRtitution  of  the  present 
RiBiohstag,  our  OAwrtion  is  that  the  two  realities  are  locMii* 
patible  or  mtitually  cxeluaive.  Tliere  is,  tb«D.  a  reference  to 
reality ;  but  the  reulity  in  question  in  ita  full  anslyna  is  the 
incompatibility  of  one  eeC  of  existing  facte  with  another  set 
which  have  existed. 

But  there  nn  other  instanuw  in  which  thix  will  hardly  avail 
OS.  TalcL-  the  casm  of  error.  "  The  soul  id  a  thin  gaseous  sub- 
•taoce  which  leavee  the  body  with  the  last  breath.  Here  the 
Krai  is  doubtlesB  a  reality  ;  but  where  or  what  is  the  subctanco 
io  queatiOD.  mid  if  it  does  not  exist,  to  what  does  the  idea  of  it 
refer  i  "  Phlogiston  iji  the  heat- producing  suUtance."  Where 
is  the  reality  with  which  this  atatemcnt  is  concerned  ?  It  may 
be  said  that  these  ideas,  fictitious  in  a  seiisc,  have  u  reference 
like  oentaurs  or  dragons.  That  Polyphemus  came  near  to 
dcetroyitig  Odysseus  i»  true  in  a  sense.  It  is  true,  that  is, 
that  Homer  sang  of  it,  and  perhapo  believed  it ;  and  when  you 
If  I  spoak  of  Cyclops,  of  eireos  and  centaurs,  we  know  what  wc 
tmrno.  We  refer  to  the  world  of  Homer,  the  world  where 
Odyaseua  ptaoned,  and  AcbillcH  fought,  and  Penelope  wove, — a 
world  of  spoken  or  written  words,  of  M:ulpturc<l  marble,  of  long 
past  thought,  all  of  them  realities  after  their  kind.  But,  then, 
when  we  speak  of  thesa  thingn  in  Ihui  way,  we  no  longer  sup- 
poee  ourselves  to  be  in  error ;  and  it  is  error  which  io  Question. 
If  Homer  really  thought  the  sirens  existed,  to  what  did  Homer 
refer;  and  when  we  nowadays  entertain  erroneous  ideas,  to  what 
reality  are  these  ideas  related  ? 

It  may,  indeed,  be  aaid  chat  Che  sirens  were  supposed  to 
exist  in  tKe  n-al  world.  The  idea  of  chcm  referred  to  reality 
as  the  whole  in  which  everything  that  is  rc*\l  uiuBt  be  found. 
And  in  this  sense  there  can  be  no  objccUon  to  describing  an 
idea  as  a  content  referred  to  reality.  But  Che  reality  now 
referred  to  is  not  a  real  fact  indicated  by  the  idea  itself.  My 
idea  of  a  dw  refers  to  the  real  living  animal;  my  idea  of 
a  oencaur  rer^rs  to  a  real  world  in  which,  iu  point  of  fact,  the 
eombination  of  horse  and  man  is  not  found.  Hence,  from  the 
logical  point  of  view,  states  of  mind  in  which  we  "  entertain  an 
^^dea  "  may  be  of  two  very  distinct  classes.      Either  we  may  be 
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referrii^  to,  tJiinlring  of,  s  reality  which  in  the  back  oi  onr 
miiidB  we  know  to  exist,  aa  when  I  think  over  the  evoitB  of  the 
day,  or  pass  leiaoreljr  over  the  incideatB  of  a  novel  or  histoiy 
lately  r^d.  In  this  sense  the  mere  having  the  idea  ptstulatu 
logieaUy  a  categorical  jodgment  into  whi(£  the  idea  enten  u 
content;  and  it  is  only  on  Uie  strength  of  soch  a  postnlate 
that  we  can  ventnre  to  speak  of  the  entertainmaut  of  the  idea 
as  an  act  of  reference.  If  we  drop  the  poetnlate  we  come  to 
the  second  case,  where  the  idea  is  really  a  soggestion.  Differ* 
ing  from  assertion  in  point  fA  its  aseertiveneBs,  it  still  locks  oat 
towards  a  world  beyond  itself ;  and  if  it  does  not  daim  that 
anything  in  this  wider  reality  coireeponds  with  it,  it  will  still 
acknowledge  itaelf  as  affirmed  or  denied,  accepted  or  rejected, 
by  a  comparison  with  reality  as  sabeequently  given.  ICerely 
to  have  or  entertain  an  idea  is,  if  we  tacitly  postulate  nothing 
more  on  the  subject,  the  same  diing  as  merely  to  soggatL 
One  further  point  will  clear  this  up,  and  also  enable  ns  to  raing 
both  cases  into  relation.  Asaertion  (we  may  be  allowed  to 
assmne  here,  though  the  point  will  need  f  nrtiier  argument  in 
support  of  it)  may  have  every  degree  of  modal  stnmgth  from 
certainty  to  the  zero  of  pure  doubt  Hie  thought  wliidt 
merely  entertains  an  idea,  we  may  say,  occupies  no  defined 
place  in  this  scale.  It  is  a  judgment  of  undefined  modaEty ; 
in  forming  it  we  have  not  even  committed  ourselves  to  a 
preference  for  or  against  ite  truth.  And  this  will  relieve  m  of 
a  difficulty.  A  su^giestion  definitely  adopted  as  a  problematic 
judgment  is  thereby  as  definitely  distinguished  from  an  naacr- 
toricaL  The  problematic  judgment  declaree  its  content  to  be 
possible  but  uncertain ;  it  distinguishee  it  from  the  content  of 
the  assertorical  But  when  the  idea  we  entertain  is  a  referenos 
to  a  known  reality,  we  cannot  say  that  it  is  uncertain.  Aa  a 
mental  fact  our  certainty  of  it  is  in  abeyance ;  but  we  do  luit, 
on  that  account,  entertain  a  definite  doubt  on  die  point.  We 
may  take  it,  then,  that  the  mental  state  called  having  an  idea, 
is  that  of  su^esting  a  content  of  reality  without  determining 
or  being  conscious  of  any  degree  of  certainty  as  to  the  fcmth  at 
the  Huggeetion.  The  term  "idea"'  can  thus  be  applied  b» 
any  content  that  may  be  asserted  or  suggested  as  real ;  and 
in  this  meaning  a  "  reference  to  reality "  in  one  sense  is 
included.     For  if  reality  means  the  whole  within  which  tmxj- 


*  Ai  a  Tcrbkl  point,  it  Ehoold  be  notad  that  I  hare  here  oaed  "  ide* ' 
*.f.,  Mr.  Biadlay  would  gmplof  the  tann  "idaaJ  oontaat"  That  ia,  I  h««i  ^ 
naad  the  term  id«&,  not  to  denote  taj  atate  of  miod,  bat  aJwaja  the  oonbigt  ' 
entertaiaed  in  some  state.  Hr.  Bradlc^'a  luage  haa  the  adratita^  of  KTmdiii|  C 
one  confoaion  at  leaat,  and  I  shall  amplo;  it  whaneTir  it  awnna  wgacU&j  to  M  [ 
laved  thM  that  confusion  might  othenriaa  occot. 
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IhtDg  nal  is  found,  it  is  cl«ar  that  to  this  reality  every 
■awibiun  and  every  ftuggcstion  r«t<iii.  The  idea,  then,  is  a 
oootent  referred  to  reality ;  a&d  to  ciitortaiu  an  idea  ix  to 
taake  a  mental  reference  to  reality.  But  thut  reference  must 
fat  ent«rtaiii«d  in  some  definite  faanion,  whether  as  the  content 
tt  eommaod.  wish,  aenertion,  or  suflgeetion.  Excluding,  then, 
nay  implication  of  further  tboo^lus,  we  find  that  to  enter- 
taio  an  ^ea  is  to  suggest  a  content  of  reality.  Lastly,  what 
riJIfcrwritiiiteB  the  idea  from  other  contents  of  assertion  or 
nmeeticMi  is,  that  it  is  not  merely  suggeated  of  reality,  but 
wMoome  known  afl  a  content  so  suggested,  that  is,  as  a  part 
il  Toar  mental  world  or  mine.  Not  only  is  it  referred  to 
Mlity,  bat  it  is  iteelf  an  object  referred  to ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
put  it^aya  in  our  thought  is  due  to  this  double  character. 

3l  The  idea  ae  tfaos  defined  is  logically  contrasted,  but  in 
fact  pwplaxingly  interchangeable  with  the  idea  as  image.  The 
voy  aamo  oootent  which  I  suggest  or  assert  or  deny  of 
imlity  I  may,  in  many  cases,  take  simply  as  so  much  present 
CmX.  ity  mental  piclitre  of  tlie  Forum  of  Bome  is  something 
IfaM  I  oao  coJl  up  at  pleasure,  someUiiug  which,  hunt  though 
it  be;,  is  clear  and  distinct  almost  as  my  peroeption  of  it  as  I 
oplorad  it ;  something  which  I  nn  even  examine  and  analyse, 
m  aa,  for  example,  to  assure  myself  of  the  relative  positionB  of 
Us  temples  or  the  line  of  the  Soered  Way ;  which,  in  short, 
Eslfils  «U  the  functions  of  an  ordinary  presented  content  All 
(Us  I  oaa  present  to  myself  without  judging  or  suggesting  any- 
lUa^  I  Bunply  see  the  whole  thing,  and  I  assert  fur  the 
■ontent  nothing  but  what  is  present  to  the  mind's  eye.  At 
Ika  mni)  timo  the  whole,  or  any  portion,  of  this  content  can  be 
Raarfontwd  into  a  judgment  My  mental  vision,  say,  of  the 
Siaed  Way  running  past  the  Basilica  Julia  and  curving  to  the 
ri^t  luuud  Ike  I'emplo  of  Saturn  is  tianaformed,  in  answer, 

aps,   to    a   questiott,  into  "  the   Sacred   Way   runs,"   etc 
»r  all  ideas  can  thus  serve  aa  simply  presented  tacts. 

difficult   question  which  wc  may  leave  tmtouohed.     All 

lof  eoucrete  things,  isvenUi,  and  tlie  like,  appear  to  have  this 
dfadty ;  while  the  same  is  true  of  abstract  ideas,  at  least  so 
hr  as  they  are  symbolised  by  ooncrete  representative  images. 
V«  are  forced,  then,  to  distinguish  two  usages  of  the  idea— -(a) 
B  the  oontaDt  ot  a  si^ggestion,  eta,  and  (b)  as  a  presented  fact 
ntboot  nierence  to  a  further  reality.  lie  point  of  identity  is 
Hat  in  tlM  second  usage  the  idea  "  really  "  refers  to  something 
tiitfaar,  inasiBQoh  as  it  is  formed  from  percepUou,  and  can 
-. '  iji  be  ase<]  t<)  represent  the  perceived  object ;  but  «>  far  as 

luage  is  in  abeyance,  the  idea  falls  into  the  second  class. 


CHAPTER    VII 

General  Idus 

1.  itEruRNiNQ  to  the  nsoge  of  ideas  as  contents  of  OBBertioo  «■ 
Boggeatiuu,  we  have  to  aak  now  what  they  (XHituin.    Cleoriy,,! 
from  our  dcGnition,  whatever  can  be  asserted  or  even  KUggeated , 
of  roality,  can  bo  tb«  content  lA  an  ides,  and  bocome*  Bucb  i 
when  not  merely  aawrtcd,  but  also  referred  to  as  the  content 
of  an  laHrtion.    It  lb  usiuil  to  divide  our  n^Bertionii  into 
Particular  or  Q«neral,  and  ideas  will  aocordingly  fall  under 
the  same  headii.     Ideas  of  particular  facta  will  be  simply  the 
content    of    our   ordinary   luemories,  and    conatructious 
DwmorieB,  and  iheir  nature  and  genesis  need  not  thcroforsl 
give  us  any  furtlier  difficulty.     We  need  only  remark  a  diflier- j 
cncc  between  tlie  idea  of  a  etrictly  particular  fact  and  tliat  of' 
an  individual  pcreoa  or  thing.    The  particular  fact  may,  at 
least,  be  given  in  a  single  act  of  apprehension.    The  individual  j 
person  or  thing  is  certainly  a  content  involving  many  appre-' 
hended  data,  and  we  shall  see  later  that  the  mere  construction 
of  these  data  is  insufficient  without  inference  to  explain  all , 
that  we  actually  mean  by  ideas  of  this  clan.    It  will 
suffidoat  for  tho  present  to  indicate  that  these  ideas  refer  i 
spMial  wholes  of  facts  connected  aach  by  its  own  appropr^at 
nexus  in  a  manner  that  will  demand  description  later  on. 

Passing  to  general  ideas,  and  treating  them  aa  the  contents 
o(  a  Buggaition,  the  question  i»,  What  do  th^  soggest?  The 
answer  is  to  be  found  by  stating  the  suisestion  in  fall,  or,  if 
you  prefer,  turning  it  into  an  assertion.  Turn  "  ghost "  into  an 
Hwertion,  and  it  is  "  ghosts  exist,"  "  there  are  gboeta."  When, 
whore?  The  judgment  does  not  particulari«e,  only  somewhere. 
There  is  nothing  as  yet  in  the  judgment  about  graveyards  and 
midnight  Wlial  is  a  ghoet  f  For  our  purposes  it  is  a  general 
amterU,  that  Ji*,  something  common,  or  taken  as  common,  to 
many  appi-ehended  or  apprehensible  facts,  a  point  in  which 
those  facts  are  judged  similar.  It  is  not  a  rartictdar  cont«ut, 
something  that  was  apprehended  once  for  all.  and  now  alluded 
to  as  "  t^t  ghost."    Accordingly,  the  Hva  of  ghosts  meant  a 
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content  common  to  several  facta  8Up]M)e<ed  to  b«  apprehended 
or  apprehensible,  without  Bp«cif}-ing  what  facts. 

Now  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe  that  memory,  properly 
oonB)d«recl, ffives  us  a  very  definite  ossiortion.  It  speats  of  /Aa( 
oold  I  caught,  that  time  wu  rowed  down  tlie  Wyu,  tbreo  years 
■go.  It  deals  with  nii  individual  (act,  and  particulariM*  ita 
oootont.  But  though  memory  wishes  to  be  definite,  it  cftnnol 
fthraya  become  so.  Its  contents  get  blurred,  tlieir  angiea  get 
rubbed  off,  their  joints  and  Unks  of  commuiiicatiou  with 
sorrounding  facte  get  loosened.  In  a  word,  the  remembered 
oonbent  tends  to  lo«se  its  defiuitoness,  both  of  quality  and  of 
poeitioo.  Il  buuimtw  now  not  that  thing  done  then,  but  » 
thing  done  tome  time.  T))c  <liito  loses  its  relation  to  oChor 
events,  and  tarns  into  a  cold,  ex]>erieRced  some  time.  Memory, 
llieti.  in  ita  weaker  forms  makes  assertions  with  the  some 
indefinitenesa  of  position  that  we  find  in  a  si^neral  content. 
The  remembered  fact  is  simply  locat«d  somewhere  in  the  past, 
josl  as  the  general  content  is  located  somewhere  in  reality. 

It  would  bo  a  mistake  Co  conclude  tfa«t  a  geuerul  idea  is 
simply  a  bitirrod  and  degenerate  memory.  Memory,  however 
it  may  fad,  still  ituans  to  recall  a  particular  existence,  while 
in  tbo  ideas  before  ub  generality  is  definitely  substituted  for 
such  existence.  To  explain  generality,  we  must  r«vert  to  oom- 
ptriiton.  Comparison  we  have  seen  to  be  the  knowledge  of 
Ukuieaa  or  dilTereDce,  whether  this  be  directlysiveo  by 
aoAlysta  or  more  indirectly  by  ounstrucUon.  Whether  a 
oomparison  be  "  given  "  or  "  constructed  "  it  is  in  its  simplest 
form  an  assertion  of  a  relation  only,  a  likeness  between  two 
given  facte.  In  the  crudest  kind  of  oomparison,  two  appro* 
heodcd  data  A  and  a  are  related  just  as  they  were  given,  and 
are  held  to  be  more  or  lees  alika  A  further  step  is  taken 
when  analysia  is  brought  into  play.  A  is  broken  up  into  p, 
q,  r,  and  u  into  p,  e.  t,  and  a  more  deSoito  relation  of  precise 
hkoneas  or  identity  is  assertvd  tx-twoon  the  p  in  the  A  and  the 
p  in  «.  Now  this  identity  ii  BliU  ii  mere  relation :  "  p  =  p"  is  a 
simple  relation,  just  as  much  as  "  A  is  like  «." '  But  in  dealing 
with  analytic  attention,  we  pointed  out  that  the  mind  in 
exercising  it  can  remain  quite  distinctly  aware  of  the  whole 
that  it  is  analysing,  and  of  the  relation  of  the  part  to  the 
wholiv-«o  far.  at  least,  as  to  appiebeod  that  the  part  attended 
to  goes  to  constitute  the  whole.  Now,  when  such  acts  of 
anuVtic  attention  an:  combined  with  a  comparison,  we  get  a 
result  which  we  may  call  a  defined  and  unalyeed  comparison, 
A  is  like  a,  because  they  are  identical  in  p ;  and  there  emerges 

>  Sm  Uttnr,  Cttff>.  nil. 
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iilong  with  this  the  converse  judginetit  that  p  U  idfiotJcal  it 
and  iti  a.  In  p,  then,  the  mind  bccoiuoi)  awure  of  a  content 
which  Duty  be  common  to  inoro  thBO  one  tact,  or,  ■trictly 
BpeakinK,  such  tliat  it  occors  tnic«,  as  tm  element  in  difleront 
hoto.  Now,  let  p  be  of1«ni»r  repent«<l,  and  !«t  memory  loeo 
sight  of  A  and  «,  etc,  the  individual  instances  in  which  it 
appoared,  and  all  we  retain  in  the  atwertion  of  p  as  having 
quoliliud  several  appreht^nded  facts.  Wo  have  not  only  the 
vagnencsa  of  position  (vrhtch  we  found  in  degenerate  memory), 
but  alao  the  deBnitenecs  of  generality  which  we  get  from 
analytic  oomporison.' 

One  farther  step  can,  I  think,  be  diffcruntiatcci  in  the 
prooesB  of  forming  the  idea.  The  memorj-  -  content,  which 
loaem  definitfinces  of  position,  is  left,  as  it  were,  isolated.  There 
is  distinctly  loss  in  the  assertion  than  in  a  definite  memory, 
and  there  is  the  feeling  of  a  void,  but  while  we  acquire  the 
notion  of  contents  common  to  several  given  facts,  we  also,  by 
the  syntheHifl  of  memory,  are  building  up  the  series  of  past 
expenencee  into  a  singlu  whole,  the  ordor  of  reality  as  it  has 
been  presented  to  ua.  It  is  of  this  reality  that  the  ideal  con- 
tent IS  now  aawrted.  It  has  qualified  facts  within  iho  given 
sericfl ;  while  the  particularity  and  dctinitoiicns  of  these  facta  is 
dropped  out  of  sight,  the  wider  reality  in  which  they  were 
given  takes  their  place,  and  it  is  oasertod  of  the  ideal  oontont 
tliat  it  has  qualified  reality.  This  attribution  givee  its  exist- 
ence alt  the  dt^linitenetw  which  is  required  in  the  case  of  an 
idea,  that  is  to  say.  uot  individuiility,  but  a  cortain  connection 
between  its  manifoM  iippe(iraui%'.s,  oon^iHlitig  in  this,  that  they 
are  all  found  within  one  and  the  eame  system  of  existent  facta. 
To  say  this  is  not  enough  to  individualise  a  fact,and,  therefore, 
indefinite  memory  wuuld  not  regain  its  precision  by  aseerting 
its  content  "  of  reality."  It  is,  however,  enough  to  define  the 
existenoo  of  a  general  fact 

Our  Hmt  formation  of  a  general  idea  appears  therefore  to 

'  W«  liaT«  ^km  ben  M  th^if^h  ani1;fau  w«n  ntuciooa  uiil  piirpodT*. 
ni*  h  nthtt  Iha  kgiotl  utwntion  of  wlmt  u  implMd  in  fomuiji  Mm,  thiw  % 
piyelwlogtfl  doMri^ian  of  what  »!•»;■  taluaplu*.     Dr.  Wud  hwa  lif^t  tt 

Ktast  tSat  "tliiiiliinK  dtNaiiot  b««lD  wltli  aDonKlcntalMtrKtionorattaitlin 
a  rMontlMd  dUrnwitM.  .  .  .  Tfia  Mm«  nams  U  appli*d  to  difftnat  thingi 
or  VTBiiti  McaUM  only  (Mr  mor*  nliMil  reatima  are  pHctdml  at  all "  ( Auy. 
BriL  wt.  "  lUydiaki^."  p.  77).  Ofoounw,  irUuoanunon  piafoiuid  whbmt 
analjrrii.  M  macli  Um  iimm  mnIj  will  the  idaa  <rf  p  ba  fomtii.  AH  we  raqein 
i*  that  the  idea  maf  be  baatd  on  a  mm  aloiMBt  of  tba  ^vni.  anil  that  ia  tha 
hii^v  ilagM  of  coBMloiWiiaH  «•  eaa  be  awat*  of  il  ■*  an  eleiiMBt.  The  aune 
ranilt  b  amvad  at,  douMlow,  bj  tha  mind  la  niaay  iuttatKO  hj  a  aborter  and 
l«n  logical  nad.  Tlw  laTolaatary  rMtrietiou  of  aUention  to  "MlUnt" 
fbabuw  May  liavB  thn  laua  multa  aa  a  tentolam  aaalyn),  thoo^  It  la  only  i 
cooMiMU  atulfiU  whidi  oaoM  justify  tb«M  icnlh 
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alar  combination  of  tlie  mental  (ictivities  already 
e  detect  the  f>iniilar  content  p  in  two  j^ive-n  fncts, 
A  and  a,  and  the  generality  oC  n  meann  primarily  thiit  it  is 
found  more  than  once,  or,  if  you  like,  that  two  or  more  similar 
facta  are  found,  qoalifyiog  ttiOerent  objecta  of  onr  perception. 
This  similarity  of  content,  qualifying  facta  differing  nmneric- 
ally  or  otliervisv,  ie  Hit!  C4.-ntrti  of  tlio  gcnfliul  idea.  As  long  as 
tb«  mind  has  before  it  the  wltol«  "  p,  qualifying  both  A  and  a," 
it  is  maldng  a  ooinparative  judgment,  in  which  an  idnl  con- 
tent is  contained.  Dropping  A  and  a  out  of  sight,  and  sub- 
aiituting  for  them  reality  as  a  given  whole,  as  the  Geld  in 
which  p'b  existence  is  to  be  found,  we  have  the  idea  of  p 
isolated ;  that  is,  we  ha%'e  the  sugg«stioQ,  assertion,  thot^t 
(call  it  which  you  please)  of  a  content  conunon  to  difibreot 
portions  of  reality. 

In  this  definition  of  ths  general  idea  the  number  of  times 
is  repeated  ta  left  indefinito,  Tliis  indefinitcnoss  notnrally 
lowfl  on  tlie  dropping  of  the  individual  facta  A  and  «.  The 
nmbor  of  p's  then  beoomes,  to  ivto,  indefloite.  But  in  oar 
as  we  have  them,  there  would  seem  to  be  implied  a  more 
ite  notion  of  generality,  that  is,  a  suggestion  that  p  not 
oolj  bos  been  found  a  certain  number  of  times,  but  will  or  may 
bo  lonnd  many  times  mora  Such  an  idea  would  certainty  con- 
tain within  it  a  trace  of  inference,  of  generalisation  from  what 
ifaaa  been  to  what  may  be.  For,  in  the  firet  place,  the  conoep- 
'  ion  of  a  n-ality.  extending  beyond  the  series  of  experienced 
'bets,  is  in  itself,  strictly  speaking,  inferentifi].  And,  in  tJie 
fleoood  plaM,  whon  the  tde*  is  properly  and  strictly  general,  it 
b  Riigaosted  of  this  wider  reality  as  acunething  that  may  be 
icaliim  agun,  ju.it  as  it  has  been  realised  already.  To  frame  a 
gonaml  idea  is  thus  to  eiigceet  that  a  content  exiala  an  indefinite 
number  of  times  at  an  inaelimte  number  of  points  in  realitr. 
2.  Generali^  th«n,  on  our  account,  if  taken  strictly,  involvaa 
umber,  but  indefinite  number.  It  involves  pluiulity,  becanse 
It  is  bamd  upon  compariaon  ;  aud  comparison  neceeaitates  at 
two  instances.  But  the  number  is  indefinite,  because 
Xbati  is  nothing  in  the  renulta  of  oompariAon  to  indicate  how 
naay  instances  must,  or  how  many  can,  resemble  one  another. 
This  irrelevance  of  the  number  of  instances  is  what  ts 
meant  by  such  tautologies  as  that  "  p  will  still  be  p  wherever 
we  And  it"  The  me-nning,  in  fact,  ifi,  that  p  being  a  general 
oonlent,  may  be  found  in  an  indefinite  number  of  csMs;  or  it 
yog  prefer  it.  that  since  iu  framing  the  idea  of  p  I  suggest  it.  not 
OS  existing  in  Uiis  ur  that  case,  but  as  n  content  qualifying 
reality  in  various  parts,  the  particular  position,  number,  and 
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remaining  character  of  those  parts  does  not  affect  the  value  of 
the  su^estion,  nor  the  character  of  the  contents  suggested. 

Od  the  other  hand,  some  plurality  seems  esssential  to  the 
general  content.  If  we  take  A  and  deny  that  it  can  exist  in 
any  case  but  one,  it  becomes,  ypao  facto,  an  individual  It  does 
not  cease  on  this  account  to  have  character  or  content.  But 
this  character  is  no  longer  general  It  is  uniqua  It  can  be 
apprehended,  analyeed,  remembered,  thought  of,  referred  to, 
even  named,  but  it  cannot  be  the  content  of  a  general  idea. 
We  may  have  an  idea  of  it,  but  an  idea  that  ia  pt^tioolar  and 
not  general 

It  may  be  objected,  that  we  do  not  ordinarily  think  of  a 
number  of  instances  when  we  use  a  general  idea.  When  we 
discuss  constitutional  government,  or  electricity,  or  piotureeqa^ 
ness,  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  particular  nations  which 
are  constitutionally  governed,  or  the  extent  to  which  electrioi^ 
is  diffused  in  the  material  universe,  or  the  number  of  acenes  in 
existence  which  might  be  described  as  picturesque.  We  are 
thinking  of  a  certain  character  of  Bome  reality  or  other,  the 
number  of  repetitions  of  that  character  in  reality  being 
irrelevant  We  refer  this  character  to  reality,  but  not  to  any 
number  of  cases  in  reality.  And  this  analysis  might  be  re- 
inforced by  special  instances.  For  it  might  be  stud  we  use 
contents  undoubtedly  individual  in  their  origin  as  general 
ideas.  Thus  we  speak  of  a  Daniel,  a  Grcesus,  another  2nd  of 
December.  Or  we  form  from  our  one  known  aun  the  idea  of 
"  a  sun,"  and  so  have  no  difficulty  in  thinking  of  other  stars  as 
centres  of  solar  systems.  Contents  of  this  kind,  undoubtedly 
in  some  sense  general,  suggest  an  objection  to  our  whole 
account.  If  here  we  get  general  ideas  without  comparison, 
why  not  in  other  cases  as  well  7.^  To  answer  this  we  must 
understand  how  far  the  contents  just  taken  are  really  general 
in  character,  and  we  must  be  quite  clear  ae  to  what  we  mean 
by  generality. 

If  we  adhere  to  the  deEnition  of  a  general  idea  laid  down 
at  the  beginning  of  this  discussion,  we  must  admit  that 
plurality  of  instances  must  be  one  of  its  essentials.  The 
general  content  must  be  common  to  at  least  two  instancee  in 
reality.  Now,  so  long  aa  a  given  content  q  is  unique,  however 
much  we  detach  it  m>m  its  surroundings  and  isolate  it  in 
thought,  we  can  only  treat  it  as  genenu  on  the  analt^  of 
known  cases  of  general  contents.  If  n  o  p  are  known  to 
exist   each  in  many  cases,  this  experience  su^^ts  that  the 

'  Cf.  Sigmrt,  Logik,  mc.  7.    The  esseiiM  of  Sigmrt'i  contottion  irill,  I 
tiunk,  ba  setii  to  be  pronded  for  in  far  acoonnt. 
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OUT'  bold  for  q.  And  to  fcrest  q  explicitly  as  a  general 
onlenl  ia  aimply  to  hold  this  posaibility  in  mind ;  that  ig,  to 
nfpid  q  as  a  content  which  may  be  gi^nttral,  just  as  certein 
kwwn  «)Dl«ntB  are  geaeral.  Explicit  ccncrality,  we  may 
(hKefiira  Bay,  is  based  dtrectJy  or  indirectly  oo  comparison  of 

iMUMMS. 

But  there  is  another  point.     The  meaning  of  on  idea  may 

htioexplicit  and  ambigtiouH.    Let  us  see  how  this  comesubont. 

I  Ta  be  treatvd  as  a  general  content,  to  appear  in  fresh  cases,  q 

Isirt  first  bo  detached  in  the  manner  already  indicated  ^m 

I  At  inBtanoe  in  which  it  is  given.    By  an  act  of  analysis  or 

lltNnction  we  must  assert  q  in  separation  from  ita  particular 

Inlert  as  an  attribute  simply  of  reality.    Now,  if  we  rest  at 

|Aii|ioutt,  we  have  an  ideal  content,  which,  if  taken  fitrictly,  is 

IntBer  general  nor  individual    It  is  not  fully  indivtdtial, 

it  is  referred  to  reality  at  krge,  and  not  to  it«  own 

'^anliar  context.     It  is  not  general,  because  it  is  not  eu^ceted 

u^natifying  reality  tn  many  coses,  or  as  n  basis  of  resemblance 

Lbanraen  dinv>rent  points  of  reality.    It  is,  in  short,  indetcr- 

miBa(&     Nothing  in  the  idea  at  this  stage  decides  whether  it 

[  if  a  reference  to  "  the  n."  or  to  "  q."     This  indeterminate  ide«, 

t  thts,  is  not  more,  but  loea,  than  the  individual,  not  richer,  but 

I  ueRT.      For   the  notion   of  definite  position   or  context   is 

'  aopped,  and  nothing  ia  gained  in  return.     In  the  genera!  idea, 

a  the  other  hand,  there  is  a   compensatory  notion  derived 

I  tan  oomparieon.  the  notion  of  number  of  instances  presenting 

jpbts  of  resemblance. 

I  How  ideas,  as  they  pass  through  our  hvndH,  arc  mainly  or 
I  Af  bdehmnmate  order.  Even  if  tticy  have  been  derived  from 
Bparison,  wo  do  not  put  ouisclves  to  the  trouble  of  realis- 
Img  ifaeir  general  charaeter.  The  notion  of  generality  lies 
[nidy  to  hand,  to  fill  up  their  meaning  as  soon  as  thoi^t 
I  nquirM  it ;   but  we  do  not  always  nse  it. 

On  tl«!  other  hand,  it  makes  the  greatest  difference  whether 
1  lite  content  of  an  idea  is,  in  fact,  general  or  not  The  content 
Iv^iieh  we  entertain  in  this  indeterminate  fashion  may  be,  in 
fba,  applicable  to  many  cases  in  reality,  and  we  oonelves  may 
#BBitnt  times  apply  it  in  different  contexts.  Snch  a 
we  may  say,  is  Atfcuio  general — it  is  dt/axto  used  as 
even  though  we  may  never  at  any  moment  explicitly 
ita  generality.  On  the  other  liaud,  it  is  </e  /ado  indi- 
I  niaal  if  it  can  only  be  ivaliMd  in  a  single  case,  and  ve  mav  be 
swore  of  this  UmiUttoD  without  always  referring  to  it  wben- 
I  iver  w«  employ  the  idea. 

Ideas,  toen,  are  ladividual,  indeterminate,  or  general    The 
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iudiridusl  Idea  is  a  suggeetioQ  of  scmte  dofioitc  aet  of  facts 
owupfiuK  M>ma  outitinuotie  portion  nf  roality ;  meb  »te  our 
uleu  of  Tbomistocltis.  Jikck  Uic  Giiuit-killer,  or  Utopia.  Ao 
ioduterminato  idea  in  a  content  nttribut^id  to  realitj*  at  large, 
not  to  any  particular  part  of  it.  Whether  it  exists  once  or 
niaiiy  tiiuea  is  not  Rbtted  or  implied  ;  iUt  individuality  is  ignored, 
aod  that  is  all ;  such,  ordinarily,  is  our  idea  of  the  romantic. 
A  general  idea  is  a  content  sn^eeted  as  existing  many  times 
in  reality,  as  qiiaUf}ring  reality  at  many  pointt),  cooiitituting  a 
resemblance  between  those  parts  of  reauty  wliich  contain  it, 
Such  ill  my  idea  of  a  horw  or  a  mill,  or,  broadly,  of  a  genus 
contuiniu^  species,  or  a  upticies  coutuiiiin^  iudividuala.  The 
indetormioate  idea  ia  dc  facto  t^cuaral,  if  it  i«  on  various 
ocossions  applied  to  di»ttuct  individiud  cases,  Lastly,  ns  inde< 
tarmioate  a  content  may  depend  merely  on  abstmction ;  oa 
general  it  directly  or  indirectly  involves  comparison. 

3.  The  numerical  plurality  which  we  take  to  be  aeceeaary  to 
a  general  content  may  be  held  to  involve,  as  a  rule,  some  quali- 
tative, 1.C  specilic,  difference.  But  this  is  not  universal.  There 
may  be  true  infima  ^Meia,  and  an  infina  ifjMiMf  is  still  a 
general  Thus  an  exactly  similar  shade  of  colour  may  bo  pro- 
uucod  in  two  ribbons ;  two  uutG«  may  be  qualitatively  indis- 
tinguishable, two  figures  exactly  equal  in  every  side  and  anglo.' 
Their  dianicter  is  still  general ;  it  i<  a  content  appearing  in 
different  instances.  More  often  tlie  diffenmco  of  contoxt  in 
greater  or  leas  degree  affeotB  tlie  ohanwter  of  tho  ideal  oonteot 
Itself.  Thus  red,  we  may  say,  is  a  very  dtffereot  red  in  oriioson 
and  in  scarlet  Humanity  seems  to  be  one  thins  in  Shake- 
Bpeare  and  quite  anoUier  in  a  Hott«utot.  Still,  if  red  or 
humanity  are  hotid  fide  general  ideas  at  all,  tbey  must  have 
some  definite  and  constant  meaning.  They  must  street  smne 
character  or  other,  and  it  is  only  this  cbaraoter  which  really 
belongs  to  thu  general  idea  as  such  ;  conversely,  in  what  special 
ftmu  the  character  will  appear,  is  not  determined  by  the  aeser- 
tiun  of  the  general  content  as  sudi-  In  tliiti  im;iihu,  Uien,  we 
must  contrast  the  generic  content  with  iu  specific  form.  Just 
as  we  contrast  the  specific  content  with  its  context.  Only  we 
most  bear  in  mind  that  the  "  forms "  in  question  qualify  the 
genend  content  in  a  spedal  way,  the  logical  significance  of 
which  we  must  consider  later.*  Vor  the  present  we  may  treat 
all  dilTerenoe  OS  a  matter  of  context. 

Tho    qoestion    may    be  raised,    whetlier    we    can  carry 

*  Oettoin  diSmltiM  ooiiaeotad  with  tfat  eooocption  of  m  "AlwoLnto**  iiact 
MM  aM  diiKUUed  bdow,  Chap.  YIIl. 
■CiMp.  VltL  p.  114. 
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atrmotkin  a  point  further  than  has  ^et  been  done.  Wo  have 
n^wken  of  igooring  Llie  individual  exietenoe  of  n  fact,  «nd  have 
treated  this  as  a  Icind  of  analysis  which  simply  Bepamtes  off 
ibo  (act  in  question  from  its  surroundings,  while  wo  biivc 
supposed  the  fact  itself  to  bo  still  as^erUA  of  rt-iility.  Can 
we  now  go  u  stop  (urtJier  aad  abstiact  the  nature  of  the 
mUmi  from  its  oxiaboaoo  ultogAtber,  its  "  whst-oias  "  from  its 
'  tluit^nesB  "  I  Only,  if  our  foregoing  ncouuul  i^  oorrect,  at  the 
I  of  ruUiiciug  our  ooatcut  to  a  merely  pn»ent«d  peychtoal 
without  meauiing  or  reference  to  further  n-nlity. 
Sere  seems  to  be  no  mean  between  theee  extremes.  Kitlier  a 
content  ia  soggeated  of  reality  (whether  with  or  without 
"^atiQition  uf  where  and  when),  or  it  is  a  merely  present  (act. 
this  is  false,  wo  must  find  soinu  new  meaning  for  the  idea 
a  mental  facL  If  it  is  tlie  content  of  a  suggestion  or 
Husertion.  how  uin  it  be  suggested  or  tuscrteil  but  of  reality? 
How,  again,  can  wc  "  mean  '  iinytliiug  unless  we  suggest  that 
thing  J  and  how  con  we  suggest  it  unless  we  suppose  for  it  a 
place  in  tiio  real  world  1 

I  oonvlude  lliat  an  explicitly  general  i<lQa  is  »  cont«'nt 
found,  or  supposed  to  exist,  in  several  instances  within  Che 
wal  world,  and  that  our  conception  of  such  a  content  dejtends 
on  memory,  analysis,  and  comparison.  An  indetermiuatuly 
general  coutent  is  ono  which  is  M>  Mparuted  by  annlytui 
attention  from  its  individual  settLog  M  to  be  oousidured  8im[jy 
as  a  character  existing  in  reality :  aneli  •  content  does  not 
necessarily  involve  oomperison '  nnleas  or  until  it  is  used  as 
gsnecaL 

■TbaaU-fuliiaiiMlTiitv,  wlilekUbi  ttMlaalii  Iliat  of  th«  tMt,  thalalatno- 
tiim  <*iwl7*b]  Md  «Mnp«riMa  ««  tl»  two  satia  alMnmla  in  th«  tint  (omttion  of 
kUM,  bw  baMi  ftlbtcked  W  rariou*  wrihn ;  but  no  n»ilj  viU)  objwtMn  hta 
bMO  brDOffiht  uklut  It,  luU  1m>  haa  tsj  p(<mibl«  all«rutiT«  thMtf  hem  tnit 
knPMd.  LoUa  |£«v<c  bk.  i.  chBI>.L  f  23)  «ri«  lliat,  wUU  "Rold,  dlvar. 
MMT.and  lMd(lillirtlno»lniij,  btllllucv,  weiKnt,  *nildaDiii]r,"T«deMt  Bad 
Qtnr  "uDivfnal"  di«u)  "bf  aitn[>tf  Hatiog  out  tlitac  diuareuoM  witboul 
MHAiianHtiaii."  But  uhat  ii  the  "comptnaatlon"!  To  our  aocprin,  wo  find 
■  UtUa  loirar  d«««  thit  "  ooDipcmation,  by  tba  MnMnnnding  niuTnw)  Iter 
•BlMiaa  of  tb«  iDdiridiul  marki,  U  tlM  tegular  rula  or  abatiattjoa,"  <.(.  Tor 
ttm  partiealar  «*l^it  or  billUtiicT  of  a»ld  we  niWlituta  tMno  mora  |c*n«rie 
MaMptlwi  In  tk»  Douoffd  imuI.  But  thii  U  {ncjnly  lb*  abitraoUon-UiMtx. 
DIbnMM  or  weiglit  or  brilliaooj  an  Uft  out  or  aotoune  ;  caniniou  cbancWn 
•n  ratained.  Ther«  ia  no  aiibatiUitiaA  or  ooiiipoiiMllou,  but  aimplf  rBtnttion  oT 
afartW  ohataeUr.  NoiUtaidcrot  tli*  ab*tiiKtian'tk*ory  ovor  niupoMd  tbat 
"■night"  vtwU  be  left  altogrttiw  ovt  of  our  oouorptUa  «f  tbing^  all  «r 
wbloli  ar«  baavT,  bat  In  dilliMnt  degreeik  Tbia  wooM  be  dinotl*  appoaad  to 
Ibt  wbola  OMtAOil.  Slswatt  (Z^ffit,  H  7  aad  40)  l>  more  nearly  in  mgn-uatt 
with  IIh  aocosnl  la  l£e  text,  wbiuli,  in  fact,  owe*  much  to  bi*  dLniuiiaa, 
He  dimlw.  bowevet  ((.;.  toI.  I.  1  7,  Ssd  ad.  p.  SO  ;  of.  )>.  313),  (bat  tbe 
"  oaMdty  o(  an  idea  tat  betn^  gmaral "  depend*  «n  iU  being  detived  from  a 
HjaWaf  indirldual  tdoaa.     Oar  account  admila  thl«,  ao  lar  aa  any  ^veu  idea 
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4.  Further  queationa  aa  to  ttie  nature  of  conerul  ideas  belong 
reallv  to  pojrcnology.  To  logic  tbey  arc  uuportaut  only  as 
beanng  on  the  nature  and  basis  of  asscrtionx.  How  wo  come 
to  know  or  believe  at  alt  roniains  an  ult)umt«  puzzle,  for  logic 
08  (or  peycbotogv.  but  it  U  ft  foot  which  must  be  «aeunied 
bvfori^  lo|^c  caa  DCgin.  Odco  asBuming  this  fact,  the  qticeti< 
is,  wliiit  we  belJvvo,  why  we  believe  it,  and  whether  we  canj 
justify  our  belief ;  aiid  so  far  as  th«  prior  two  of  these  ([ueetioDi 
are  ooocenied,  we  lure  tried  to  give  some  account  of  general, 
ideas  in  the  precedic^;  porognphs.  The  third  questiau,  iis 
logiral  justification,  must  occupy  us  later  on  ;  but  all  three  l_  _ 
totally  tliiitiiict  from  a  fourth  difficulty,  which  has  wmetiineB 
beeo  raided  as  tlie  point  of  controvcray  with  r^td  to 
geDCTftl  ideas,  and  which  muat  indeed  remain  a  qitntion  of 
vital  interest  Co  psychology.  I  meMi  the  question,  What  Is 
tlte  nature  of  the  psychical  8tat«  when  a  geiieml  idea  is 
formed  ?  Tliis  logic  need  not  attempt  to  decide  any  more 
than  it  is  bouud  to  describe  the  nature  of  any  assertion, 
belief,  or  disbelief,  as  a  mental  fact.  Granting  aBsertione,  we 
wish,  OS  logicifuiB,  to  know,  not  what  they  are  ax  psychical 
events,  but  what  they  aceert,  and  wl»y.  If  their  psychical 
nature  from  time  to  linio  concerns  as,  it  is  merely  as  illustrat- 
iu^  enforcing,  or  indicating  some  logical  distinction.  It  is 
sufficient,  tlivrefore,  to  suggest,  in  a  few  words,  the  CMleat  way 
of  conceiving  geiientl  ideas  as  eventa  within  the  mind.  Icaagos 
as  such  they  dearly  are  not  Berkeley  showed,  once  for  all, 
that  8  generality  is  not  capable  of  being  repre«eoted  as  an 
individual  It  ctoue  not  follow,  as  has  been  shown  since 
Berketejr,  that  an  image  may  not  be  vud  in  the  formation  of 
general  idea.  And  we  may  add,  ttiat  a  series  of  images  may! 
Btnnetimes  be  nivedsary.  If  I  take  my  imsgc  of  a  billiard  baU« 
and  itttond  only  to  tlie  outline  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
vision.  I  get  the  idea  of  a  circle.  I  cannot  see  the  circle 
separately,  but  I  can  dx  attention  on  it  and  diKtinguisb  it 
aualytically  from  other  characters.  If  I  cnmi«re  tliie  circle 
with  my  miage  of  a  water-wheel,  and  "  fix "  the  oommoD 

u  oonoHnol.  On  out  view,  It  i*  nnnii4ri>oa  BliUh  (,hvm  tnotninK  b>  prnnnlltf 
H  McAi,  «iiil  cwUin  (oolmts  onoe  b«tntc  kaown  u  (Cttonl,  *»v  rDn(«nt  nmj 
b«  tnUd  «  Midi.  A  ooatont  ma^  bo  giitti  only  onM ;  it  may  be  U>f  jiroJert 
of  uitlyila  without  oampaTiiAa ;  it  inav  *jan  Im  iinltjuradeDt  of  analyiU. 
i.t.  b*  a  wbola  datum  or  B)ipnb«ii«!on.  But  it*  "  gcotnUTy  "  neaiu  ttiatlliat 
la  mgBHlod  of  it  which  hu  I>mm  bnitd  in  other  oaaea  l>7  oampariaon.  Sinrart 
■Mna  to  ailmil  Um  enano*  or  otir  it»tfon  of  gsiieraljtjr  <i  7,  ut.  rtL)  t  "  it  Uaa 
not  in  tha  ifiaoial  uatum  ev  origin  of  that  wluch  i«  niir«atBttd  .  .  .  hut  1b 
tU*.  tkt  Ow  Ida*  <  KanCfOng)  U  aclwll;  aMilird  to  a  plunlitv  of  iniUvidDal 
MMtnU  oT  |Mna|itioB  (JHaMZ-mucAanUMfni),  aod  that  tfaia  rlttnKcr  a*  nich 
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element,  I  get  Ute  notion  of  pur«  circularity  independent  of 
Bua  Tbe  ^ycbological  procotis  corresponds  point  for  point 
with  the  lo^cal,  eicept  in  this,  that  the  irrelevant  mutUr  is 
never  eliminated.  The  extraneouti  characteristics  of  the 
image  remain,  however  mucli  we  detertoine  to  "  mean  *  only 
ooe  element  in  it  and  to  ignore  the  reat.'  The  same  process 
seems  to  go  on  iu  the  most  abstract  or  complicated  caseB.  A 
"  law  "  or  "  fonnuln,"  my  of  some  quantitative  variation,  can 
be  reprosoDt«d  bjr  "  taking"  mentally  two  or  three  oaaea, 
tepreunting,  if  poetible,  widely  divergent  iDstances,  and 
realising  tlie  formula  in  such  ituita&oce.  Thus,  I  might  realise 
Boyle's  law  and  its  limitations  by  observing  or  thinking  of  an 
actual  volume  of  gas  under  three  or  four  diflerent  aniunnta  of 
firesaure.  better  still,  I  may  take  an  actual  process  represent* 
mg  the  working  out  of  the  formula  amid  ]>rogresaive  change  of 
qoantitative  valuen.  Thus  we  may  illustrate  the  ellect  on 
priceit  of  reduced  supply  with  nearly  ooneUuit  demand  by  the 
gradual  rise  in  pricoe  during  the  great  coal  lock-out  of  1893.* 

To  reprceentation  by  partisUy  irrelevant  images  there 
would  seem  to  bv  only  one  aftomative— symbolism.  A  symbol 
in  a  content  with  a  definite  character  of  ite  own,  takon  ns 
lepriMontinff  some  otJtur  content  which  it  may  not  in  the  least 
reaemble.  I  liave  not  called  an  idea  a  symbol,  because  wltat- 
ever  facts  are  symbolic  are  nuwle  so  by  ideas.  The  idee  is  not 
aomething  which  I  put  up  to  act  as  a  subntitute  for  my 
repreeentation  of  reality.  It  is  my  representation  of  reality. 
We  Hhould  never  speak  of  representing  facts  by  means  of  or 
through  ideas.  Our  representation  of  them  is  an  idea.  It  is 
a  fatal  error  in  pliiloeophy  to  take  the  idea  as  a  third 
metliing  that  oomes  between  the  mind  and  reality.  But  this 
ird  sotoethingia  precisely  wliat  asymbol  tf>.  It  is  siil>!«tilutiK) 
by  the  mind,  on  various  accounts,  for  the  direct  rcpreMriitatiun 
of  tliu  faoU  Tlie  most  important  cose  of  symlMlism  is,  of 
connic,  language  spoken  or  vrritten.  We  may  refer  also  to 
aritbnietic,  algebra,  and  the  "  graphic  method  '  in  physiolo)nr 
ta  social  science.  The  lines  by  wludi  Mr.  Charles  Itonm 
ts  the  Quctuations  of  employmi-nt  at  the  London 
the  curves  by  which  Jovons  or  I'rofwgior  Mursliall 
ustratea  the  dopciiduuc*.'  of  vuluu  on  demand  and  supply,  are 
ply  well-odupu-d  methods  of  symbolism.  I  would  call 
■peciu  ntlentiou  to  thcsn  instonoch     We  have  said  above  that 

•  AUtmtSm,  u  H«ffdlag  ptU  It  (OaUinet,  ]>.  ISH),  U  «>ncanlratiid  on  tlie 
nbad  elentau,  tnA  »  "  urMkir  IJKhl "  f*1U  an  Ui«  oUion. 
'  Vtith  nnr  wh«lo  Kcount  of.  Btakthj,  M»ttfU*  «r  Bumtm  Knaisledfr, 
U  ii.  IS- 
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[iho  Bymbol  need  not  reeemble  that  which  it  reprwtenUi.  Bnt 
In  the  most  fruitful  kiuila  of  symholism  (apart  from  that 
vhich  servee  human  intorcourac)  there  is  also  a  deflnitelj 
conceived  oorrcspoiidcncc  of  what  wc  may  call  homoloeons 
pointa  in  the  Bymlwl  and  the  thing  syinbotiHect.  This  ia  best 
inxtaticed,  again,  in  the  graphic  method,  where  each  Mction  of 
an  ordinate  or  abdciraa  has  ita  deRnitfi  meaning  in  quantitj 
and  quality.  Complex  relations  of  value  to  demand  and 
Bnpply  can  be  expressed  by  a  curve,  precisely  because  each 
variation  in  the  line  is  understood  to  correspond,  in  length  and 
in  diroction.  with  a  dietinct  variation  in  the  factors  syuDboliaed 
and  in  their  result.  Tlie  c«Mt  of  ftlgcbrn  might  soem  au 
exception,  since  ito  symbols  (A,  B,  C.  +,  — )  have  the  very 
barest  resemblance '  to  anything  they  may  8yiiil>oli»e.  But  it 
is  precisely  thia  bareness  which  algebra  requires.  It  wants  to 
deal  with  pure  quantity,  and  even  with  pure  and  abstract 
relations  of  quantity  (as  i^iust  particular  numbera).  In 
carrying  this  out  any  concreteness  in  the  symbols  used  would 
confuse  it.  It  uses,  accordingly,  symbols  which  suggest 
nothing  bc}-ond  that  which  it  is  conventionally  understood 
that  tliey  are  to  signify. 

As  mental  sUites,  then,  ideas  arc  either  annlynd  images 
or  symbols.  Is  this  division  final,  or  must  all  symbols  be 
resolvable,  translatable  ut  will,  into  representative  im^es  1 
Here,  again,  the  psycholoflical  question  becomes  important  for 
logic  in  relation  to  particular  cases  of  belief.  But  the  question 
is  rather  one  that  demands  special  treatment  in  each  case 
AU  that  I  would  venture  to  suggest,  in  general,  is  this.  Eveiy 
object  of  belief  must  be  either  representable  (by  combination 
and  analysis  of  images)  or  be  taken  as  analo(,'OUH,  i.f.  in  tnmt 
degree  similar  to  a  repru<«ntuble  content  Tlius,  in  miithcnuktics, 
imaginary  quaiititini  or  figures  (which  ar«  an  extreme  case, 
since,  as  represented,  they  would  be  itheer  eclf-contimdictions) 
are  fonnetl  on  the  analog  of  re^l  quantities.  'Die  indefinite 
imxiuctton  of  the  asymptote  is  a  simple  extension  of  ita 
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^  imxiuctton  of  the  asymptote  is  a  simple  extension  of  ita  ^ 
H  character  for  any  given  finite  length.  V— a  is  no  representable  H 
"  quantity,  but  an  expression  formed  unalotncidly  from  Vil ;  it    " 
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quantity,  but  an  expression  formed  una1o(^c<dly 
is,  I  suppose,  such  a  quantity  as  should  suind  to  -  a  in  the 
relation  which  \/ii  occupies  to  a.  Further,  beliefs  or  ideas 
may  be  very  indefinite.    As  we  try  to  tix  them  they  elude  oar 

I  >It  i*  urhapa  tittW  toMV  "  no  nwniblaoM  kI  all."  Ot  coium,  latter*  an 
M  Biueh  bUek  ink  or  m  mnch  muiiiI,  «ad  in  that  kdm  qMntitj-.  But  in  the 
■un*  WBW  111*;  ara  abo  jwrtkaUr  quntttlM,  and  alcttnm  docs  not  Vm  thcHi  •■ 
Hoeti.  Ai  iDMot  ta  al^tira,  tlwjr  ara  l«  In  coniiiarca  raUiar  t«  marki  Mit  oa  a 
balo  or  gooda.  Tbejr  am  trcaUd  ai  Utng  notlitiif;  but  «l»n<)in|c  ntb  Cor  ita 
wwnqwaatitr. 
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_  _  We  mean  something,  but  barely  know  what  we  do 
wttfo.  To  overlook  the  immonse  importanne  of  such  half- 
MMningo,  th«  only  rays  o(  lifjhl  which  reach  «8  from  some  far 
firtkot  n^oDB,  is  a  fatal  blindness.  It  is  (if  I  may  use  the 
upuMton)  the  sc^ientifk!  fallacy.  If  symbolism  belpe  ns  to 
&i  them,  iiymbolism  is  ju^tilied  of  its  re«tillB.  But  even  hero 
vtDUKt  btwr  in  mind,  first,  that  there  miisl  be  the  geomDO 
idea  in  the  backgromid,  however  indefinito  it  be;  and, 
•eondly.  Uut,  in  fact,  the  symbol  baa  too  often  played  the 
oakoo'e  [Mit  and  snbetittited  its  bastard  self  for  the  oH^rtng 
ItHn  on  high.  lastly,  to  develop  such  ideas  on  the  analogy  of 
iTmlula.  to  infer  that  each  and  such  things  being  true  of  the 
i^bol,  similar  comeqnences  (however  vaguely  similar)  must 
Ud  for  the  thing  symbolised,  is  always  dangerons,  and  can 
■rar  be  wamuit«d  except  by  special  experience.'  We  may 
•aednde  that,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  content  of  belief 
■■t  be  represeotable  by  means  of  images,  or  must  be 
aakgouB  to  one  bo  representable. 

S.  We  have  already  spoken  of  langnage  as  a  form  of 
rfubolisin.  Some  difticulty  was  at  one  tune  raised  as  to  what 
a  symbolised.  Clearly,  in  a  s^iise  the  name  or  word  which  I 
■ttar  is  a  sign  of  my  iclea.  1  cry  "  wolf  "  because  I  have  seen, 
arfknoyl  have  seen,  one;  and  all  the  word  primarily  indicates 

■  my  perocption,  real  or  imagined ;  the  presence  of  the  actual 
«a(f  may  bo  ncarded  as  being,  for  mv  hearer,  a  further 
'■femtoft.  But  this  is  taking  "  sign  "  in  tne  senAe  in  which  it 
BDot  eqaivulcnt  to  symbol.    The  name  is  the  sign  of  the  idea, 

■  any  eif(*t    is   a  sign  (m^Ar)   of  its  cause.     It  does  not 

rbolise  the  idea  in  tne  sense  of  being  something  devieed  by 
miod  to  stand  for  the  idea.  As  a  symbol  it  stands  for  the 
mlity,  the  very  same  reality  to  which  the  idea  which  uses  the 
mabol  itaelf  refers.*  Names  regarded  as  symbols  arc,  us  Mill 
■nved.  names  of  things,  not  of  our  ideas  o)  things. 

Taking  names  as  symbols  that "  stand  for  "  re«lity,  a  word 
mat  be  added  on  the  logical  pwitulat««  of  such  symbolism, 
^iaagnage  in  its  origin  in  the  individual  is,  I  suppose,  reflex, 
itic,  and  unconscious.  It  is  a  purely  physiological 
Certain  mental  states  act  on  the  motor  nerves  of  the 
kagne  and  larynx,  just  as  others  act  on  the  vasomotor  nerves 
or  vw  lachrymal  or  eweat-glanda.    Certain  modes  of  oonscions- 


'1W  brt  that  in  nutbfvutin  ealonUtion  hj  imaf^mrr  ijuuititMB  gin* 
*'i*Udi  bumaaiac  wtth  tboM  oblUBtd.  man  circuitootly,  Trora  "nkl" 

matM,  ii,  I  inugin*,  Uw  jouifloitlon  •>t  tMr  tniploTmant. 
'Kb  rMllty,  or  ooaM,  maj  lwpp«n  to  hv  tht  apMkcr'i  roaaUl  «UI*,  bql 
i|aMEhIUt]r  eaa  K*f««lj  now  OMniaoii. 
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nen  leeult  in  cries  or  c-xclamatioDS,  jnst  oa  others  (or  evoa  tt 
Tfiry  SBine  modiMt)  produce  blushfiS  or  pallor,  txan  or  pcrepini' 
Uon.  Not  onl}*  tho  primitive  btthblingi)  of  tlio  infoDl,  but  the 
ordinary  unrefleoticg  speech  of  the  wlulc,  is  thus  mocliauicsl  is 
ito  mode  of  productiou.  But  the  oiguiisatioti  of  symlwlio 
speech  u  a  method  of  communication  involves  more  complicated 
ooadiciona.  For  this  purpose  it  is  dear  that  evciy  stdidoI  used 
must  be  a  fixed  souud  attached  to  a  fixed  and  difltiiict  content 
aa  Huch,  and  that  hj  all  the  individuals  for  whom  it  is  to  serve 
as  a  method  of  communication.  Until  this  fixity  of  reference 
ia  attained  there  is  no  human  itpoecb  in  the  proper  sense  of 
that  term.  The  criuH  of  ou  ummal  are  dgoificant  in  one  eonse, 
in  that  we  have  good  grounds  iu  obeer^ution  fur  tukin^  Uiom 
aa  tlie  offecte,  and  therefore  Hignti,  of  certain  fix-Iiugs  or  dispoai- 
tions.  But  tboy  ore  not  significant  as  symbols  except  in  so 
tor  OS  the  animal  purposely  uses  thorn  as  such.  How  far  tliis 
may  be  done  by  animals  is  a  que«ti»D  wc  may  leave  untouclied 
at  present  In  the  case  of  human  beings,  attentive  observation 
may  reveal  the  transition  actnully  taking  place.  The  child  is 
looftely  said  U> "  speak  "  when  it  cries  Mam,  mam,  maro,  without 
meaning  anything  whatever.  This  is  interjection,  not  symlKilic 
exclamation.  The  same  sounds  when  utt«red  only  at  the  sight 
or  in  felt  want  of  ita  mother  become  fixed  symbols  referred  to 
a  fixed  content,  U.  eiguilicant  speed). 

This  fixation  of  meaning  is,  logically  spealdng,  of  the  nature 
of  an  inference.  When  I  ^m  that  Btgr^  means  a  concept, 
or  homo  a  man,  I  make  a  kind  of  gencmlisation  which  I  have 
to  opply  in  particular  cones;  %.€.  1  learn  that  if  1  want  to 
express  the  term  concept  to  a  German  1  nitmt  \im  the  word 
Stgriff;  or  if,  in  reading  livy,  I  meet  the  word  koino,  I  am  to 
understand  "  man."  This  we  shall  see  to  be  a  true  inference ; 
and  in  the  case  of  on  adult  learning  a  foreign  language  it  is 
almost  all  an  explicit  process  consciously  gone  througL  In 
the  finit  acquisilion  of  language  by  a  child  the  conBcious  pro- 
ooas  is,  of  c«um,  far  cruder ;  but  oven  then  we  must  admit  the 
optration  of  the  same  connoctJoits  of  symbol  and  mt-uniug  od 
the  infantile  mind.  Of  course  a  baby  does  not  syllogise,  but 
<so  far  as  he  learns  to  speak  correctly)  the  same  facts  inBuenco 
him  as  if  be  Byllogised.  He  does  not  say  to  himself,  "  I  ^ 
this  person  Mam,  maro  yesterday  (with  Iwneflcial  result*; 
therefore  will  do  the  same  again  to-day."  But  t)ie  fact  that  he 
lias  once  affixed  the  symbol  to  the  content,  operates  upon  him 
in  such  A  way  as  to  make  him  retain  tt^t  symbol  for  that 
content 

Now  tliia  movement  of  thought  which  connects  contents 
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univeraally,  we  shall  eoc  Ut«r  to  be  the  fundamental  fact 
in  inference.  Where  such  nn  act  takoa  place  in  thinking,  there 
is  oonsoious  inference;  where  a  mind  arrives  at  resnlta  by 
different  mental  or  bruin  proceaaea  which  can  only  be  justified 
by  such  a  movement  of  tliought,  there  we  speak  of  an  implied 
infen>nce.  Explicitly  or  implicitly,  therefore,  laoguugo  embodies 
the  results  of  a  Bystem  of  inferences. 

Tlie  spoken  word  or  sent«nc«  becomes  in  this  way  a  medium 
between  speaker  and  hearer.  The  hearer  draws  art  inference 
from  Uiu  word  to  the  fact,  the  speaker  from  the  fact  to  tlie 
word.  CooSning  ourselves  to  the  speaker,  and  omittiDg  purely 
reflex  exclamntioiiH,  and  liee,  commands,  wishes,  etc.,  we  can  see 
that  the  content  symbolised  muat  be  simultaneously  in  some 
way  asserted,  believed,  or  suggested  by  him.  This  assertion,  or 
whatever  it  be,  we  call  tlio  "  mental  equivalent "  of  the  spoken 
sentence.  We  might  almost  regard  it  as  the  premiss  of  wtiicli 
the  utterance  is  a  conclusion,  sinoe  the  appropriateness  of  thu 
laogoaga  need  to  "  express  "  the  object  asserted  involves,  as  w« 
have  seen,  a  special  inference  on  its  own  aocounL  This  stop 
taken  in  speech  is  common  to  every  spoken  sentence,  and  we 
may  thcrvtore  distinguish  it  in  tliought  from  the  belief  which 
forms  its  basis,  and  to  which  it  gives  expreesioo.  Now,  no 
meotol  state  is  itself  a  proposition,  nor  doee  it  issue  in  a 
proposition  without  the  concurrence  of  the  inferential  process 
just  descrtbixL  But  certain  mental  states  require  something 
more  than  Uiis  before  Oiey  can  be,  properly  speaking,  expreseed 
by  language,  while  others  require  noUuug  further.  Such  Uttor 
states  we  may  de*K>ribe  as  being  diroctJy  expresaible  in  language, 
or  as  being  the  proximate  ntcnbil  basis  of  the  proposition. 

A.  From  what  has  been  said  of  the  logic  of  langui^je  or  any 
Bpabolism  used  for  ooromunication,  it  wiu  be  roaduy  clear  that 
ue  only  contents  "directly  expressible"  by  words  must  be 
such  as  are  eomvum  to  the  experience  both  of  speaker  and 
hearer.  To  assist  in  communication,  any  given  symbol  must 
mean  the  same  thing  for  Iwtb  speaker  and  hearer,  and  the  same 
thing  alwujrs.  It  is  easy,  tlioo,  to  see  that  the  bulk  of  our 
communiontions  must  laike  pbco  by  means  of  general  ideas, 
and  that  words  for  the  most  port "  express  "  such  ideas  directly, 
while  pdrlicular  experitjnces  arc  expressible  ooly  by  being 
bruught  iuto  relation  with  some  general  content.  Thus  the 
mass  of  language,  adverbs  and  conjunctions  no  lees  than  sub- 
BtantJvee  and  verbs,  is  general  in  character.  It  is  true  that 
by  costuree  we  can  communicate  what  we  immediately  perceive, 
ana  direct  another's  attention  to  the  same  object  But  whether 
we  un  speech  or  writing  or  gesture,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
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we  ooaW  get  Iwyond  the  communication  of  immediately  present 
facta  to  others  w>  aiUintcd  «8  to  be  able  to  present  the  very 
same  facta  to  thentetclvea,  exoopt  by  the  means  of  contents 
common  to  many  parts  of  our  experience,  and  dc«icitute<l  each 
by  its  own  symbol.  When  a  child  eeea  a  horec  for  tlie  firet 
time  it  will  draw  attention  to  it  by  pointing;  but  if  it  sees  the 
horse  while  alone,  it  cannot  t«U  what  it  ims  mcu  unless  it 
posMSBeB  sufficient  tangnago  and  power  of  Eoiidiig  and  describ* 
ing  goncml  cliaracteristtcs.  Wo  may  tsko  it,  thmt,  that  language 
is  the  symbol  of  s  system  of  contents  common  to  many  parts 
of  experience,  and  for  the  moat  part  trtily  general  in  chu«cter,* 
We  may  aUo  notice,  in  conclusion,  thitt  just  as  ideas  may  not  be 
always  accurate,  so  words  are  confessedly  inadequate  exponents 
of  ideas.  You  have  a  correct  idea,  but  you  express  yourself 
oddly,  loosely,  inaccurately.  Thus  even  in  a  sin^e  proposition 
the  inference  already  noted  as  involved  in  the  application  of 
the  name  may  not  always  be  accurately  perfonncd,  and  in 
arguing  from  the  HonU-nce  to  its  mental  basis  wc  arc  assuming 
a  correspondence'  which  does  not  nlwsjs  exist.  And  in  this 
oonnecCion  wc  may  note  a  special  diBiculty  in  the  formulation 

'  ProfcrnamwaloiiedtaigiMtBooatentBcanniwn  tamaiiypHttafMHriMe* 
«hi«b  are  not  tmljr  gmeniL  Tbty  iadiMto  tbtug*,  or  penon^  nkh  *ra 
indinilaal,  uid  nobroppewdtowWUgfnvnl.  But,  nf  ooiim,  llio  indiviiliul 
b  chu«cUK*r(|  iif  otrtUii  dvOrrit*  r*<iop)lMbI«  ftttribuU*— lio  li  not  ■  wbjcct 
witboul  atlribiiu*.  And,  it  ■  true  iodiridtwl,  h*  perniu  tlimu^b  oc  m{>paam 
in  imwy  riptrirara*,  knd  in  tn  vbjrct  of  toiu  e^iperienot  m  wiU  u  mill*. 
"Luidon"  or  "Johu  Jonn"  an  to  mc  (*put  rraoi  infmncw)  nunGH  fur 
toJiraUy  CMulaiit  chaneUm  apiiMrinfi  «t  intfirt]*  under  cerUin  eomlitioiii. 
Nodouiit  I  niiatil  ibfM  diuaoun  u  lntar«»ii»*«l<d  bi  a  uptdal  WAjf  <*hkb 
oonirtltntM  Ui«m  atlrlbutM  ol  an  indlvitlul.  Bill  Ihal  d««k  not  liEnilar  tbom 
from  btingooiuiuon  to  maUT  Mrta  of  my  eijirriencv  ancl  the  nxjvricim  of  many 
pvopif^  How,  BO  fur  ui  ui  otpKt  ia  roininoD  t«  th«  riprricncvof^iliir«rrnt  pooiilf, 
IkaM  pMplf  o«ii  dpi^milc  It  by  a  altKlIy  prmr  nanin.  i.*.  ■  natn«  vlitch  dom 
aot  nat  on  aaj  aoalpfa  of  Ita  attributM.  llin*  "  Itin  «nn  "  nrnni  Xlif  unie 
Iking  irbcrtTtr  tU«  Bnglbfa  la^mc*  titmdi,  atiil  u'oald  mtaii  It  all  tli*  world 
otta  if  th«r*  w«n  but  on*  langnuj^.     If,  on  lb*  conlnr^,  ft  get  outtldn  th« 

S\ap  t«  wkiob  ■  gi*tti  axjifrlBno*  ta  aanunon,  thv  >triatlT  proper  name  haoemM 
p]>Ucalil«.  Tbtt  tams  *onl  '' Jobn  "  means  ono  pcrton  to  ma  if  I  uk  or  hntf 
it  in  oat  tiomj^ttj,  and  quite  anMlMr  in  a  HiRnmit  nocictj.  lb  lucb  c«a«a  a 
dtriKMtloB  bf  meana  of  kntim  K*B*ni  allrilniln  it  iiKmary.  Tbat  wlilch 
joa  laTe  not  jmmdt  dlractly  rspnitacad,  1  nuM  convoy  to  you  tiy  a  combina- 
ISon  ct  wuida  nprwnttng  a  ayatlMto  at  attributat,  a*«b  of  vliich  yon  tiata 
eKMri«Brnl.  Anrtbinf;,  of  courw.  ertn  a  {wticuUr  rrcet  lik«  tbe  Thrm  Dari 
of  lliUn.  or  Iho  Iltgira.  can  l«r»(crrij-l  to  by  a  proper  name  when  ono«ik«rib«d. 
Hot  it  rrmainh  that  directly  or  b<lii«rlly  lb*  mBanin^  of  a  pro)itr  namo  i««ta  on 
tbe  UpU  comnuMi  to  iJm  axpcritno*  of  Um  qiealttf  and  lb*  haanr.  So  tu  the 
ftoptx  nantta  do  aot  dlffur  fKnn  DanM  of  |ttMT>l  altribntw.  Th«  ditftvcuoa 
cwnca  la  a  t»t«r  «ta».  Tha  icmd  iMt  txptint  gnwral  conttut  may,  aa  wo  hara 
■•m,  Kite  an  indt&nit*  nambra  ot  timM.  uid,  far  all  wo  kaow,  in  faulcCniielj 
diStnat  tuatexta,  TiM  Indirtdual  (aa  wo  *Im11  aca  not*  folly  ktar)  m  eonerivM 
u  liinitoJ  lo  n  ilt£ait«  portioti  of  reality,  vbctkn  gnat  or  ratal).  Hit  truly 
general  atUibutaa  ap(iaar  in  oUinr  IniHrldnal*  aa  well.     Fuftliar,  tba  ttrirlly 
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of  any  theory  of  the  eleme»t«  of  knowlcdgo.  Acts  of  thought 
<Io  uot  necessarily  express  thcmselvos  in  words;  nay,  the 
activities  which  have  occupied  us  io  previouii  chapters  are  not 
capable  of  being  directly  and  as  such  expreased.  Nevertheless, 
ID  describing  them  we  are  bound  to  u»e  language.  We  have 
•poken  of  the  apprehension  of  a  ttaah  of  light,  the  attention  to 
a  white  spot  on  a  r«d  surface,  and  so  on,  though,  sccoitling  to 
our  view,  none  of  these  acts  are  recognitions  of  geneml  contents 
as  such.  In  all  such  cases,  Uien.we  really  mean  that  a  content 
is  aeserted.  known,  or  believed  which,  if  logically  trcalod  by 
further  acUvitiw*.  would  be  expressed  by  the  t«nn  used.  The 
apprehension  of  ii  llaith  is  the  btiooming  awaro  of  A  content 
which  comparison,  etc,  would  lead  lis  to  name  flaah.  The 
memory  of  this  or  that  is  the  memory  which  existing  in  a 
mind  stocked  with  general  ideas,  ia  described  as  a  nieniorr  of 
this  or  that  Thus  the  deocHption  of  elementary  conditions 
of  knowledge,  and  the  contents  produced  by  any  one  of  thuso  in 
isolation,  is  poesible  only  through  use  of  other  conditions. 
Tbcao  **  cwrrecti^ms "  once  understood  can  eaaily  be  applied 
whenever  tetinisite.* 

Epar  nana  ilnt*  not  loili(«(«  him  bv  tnj  oue  ot  tiia  itUitnitM  ■tnfclcd  oiit  1^ 
t  pnrpcM.  In  tlw  dtgnt  in  whiob  luijr  mcfa  nuna  doe*  "connot*"  tuoh  Ml 
•IMmu  (u,  e.a.  John  nxy  bo  aid  to  convRv  Eagliah-ttiMldDg  ukd  iBftlo)>  it 
bMiMiM  ui  Miluitrjr  ftitribata  nun*.  Nor  •Joel  ui*  pi«}«r  n>m«  mmo  to  b« 
4|ifi|kab)(i,  botcwnr  nuch  it*  luhiMl  m*y  <'ba)ie«;  IImIm  it  ntlll  HwIot  how- 
erf  r  <>buigftd  from  th*  trivi&phant  Biwilvr  of  Aohilln  ;  and  oveu  lli«  nldinkina, 
Umwit  attribativa  in  ori^a,  "  ttioki,"  u  ««  »ll  know,  througlioiit  life  TLm* 
waalawtloiii.  «bi«h  muat  dc[icnd  Tar  tbeit  further  luprort  on  our  vit*>  or  Uio 
fimnl  MUnncI  tho  individual,  m*m  to  har*  g^rmi  riaa  to  Mill'*  tnu^li  ii>i<- 
aadantewd  doctrin*  (A«f^,  bk.  I.  chaji.  tl  f  G).  that  proiiM  nainm  »n  iicii.<!Dn. 
BOtallve.  Mil)  oartafnljr  duM  not  niMii  that  lh«  iiidiiiduai  hai  do  aUnbulM,  but 
tlut  t]ic  iironr  aatii*  in  il««agB«tiDj;  him  doe<  sot  cvly  on  his  giomnaiaB  of  aaf 
apnlal  aitribiitn.  It  T«ftn  to  the  objoct  aa  inilitiiliia),  not  to  hia  attribiitn, 
blth  MS  pam).  Kill  nifha  thb  podnt  too  far  whan  he  aajn  th«t  proper 
"tigulHuatioB."    That  )<ro|>vr  namai  are  full  of  "meaning    ii 


1  baVD  no  _ 
woU  hraoglit  out  l.y  Mr.  B,  C,  BruMk/C/^  Arid.  Swt,  fMllKoininit  volnmn, 
I09SJ ;  but  lliat  tW  hat*  mcaoiBg  ia  one  Ibvug.  that  tbia  uieauinf-  is  arntrat 
k  ^wls  aaolbar.  TKe  n«ino  of  ui  indiTidoal  bmmu  all  th*t  timt  individual  ia, 
bot  pmlariy  on  tliat  Mconat  it  ia  not  aa  nch  a  gDnonl  nam*. 

■  W*  Buy  (iiUy  aKrea  with  Ur.  RowDoiiot  <  Amffoit  vf  lofie,  pp.  U-97) 
that  tlie  *i4w  laktn  in  tlii*ch*ptar  l«  "sot  tbeonly  war  of  T«igwdtn|t'' mueral 
kUw.    Tho  "fft*ie"  Mn  abo  be  treatfil  aa  eoulalntnit  tli*  "iirotaiaa  and 

Koiicj  "  of  111*  »|iKario.  aa  a  |>lan  nh^fa  may  b«  filled  up  in  mora  ti<an  on*  mtf, 
EaoBMcl  it  ian-arcely  a  ungl*  idea  any  miorv,  but  ratber  a  lyctheKii,  •iplirit 
or  Impllwl,  of  mlatid  oontuit*.  Wo  hart  pMaad  beymid  the  "moBwnt"  of 
atalraotioa  •«  mA  to  that  of  mbmmHin  elaailllcallon. 

Aa  totk*  "paitknUn'*  of  whjeli  III*  ]pn«nl  "iviixiiia,"  a  word  maybe 
■ildfO  to  olirlato  mlanndeittatiditix,  A  conoRtf  wh«)o  (a  or  ■)  ha*  as  oUoiMt 
Pi.  Tlii*p,i*a  ouo  of  a  enteral  p.  And  oftkar  particntan,  p,,  [•„  etc..  tho 
gancral  eonaiata.    Bnt  the  whole*,  A.  ■,  etc.,  are  abo  pactionlan^  and  <■  tb«m 

e,  jy  «t«.  are  mm  rtooionta.    In  Ihit  wnae  the  gtnaral  doca  not  eonaitt  of. 
It  w  coBlaimd  tn,  the  [MlieuUn. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

Bbsehbiancb  akd  Idsntttt 

We  have  explained  general  ideas  as  resting  on  the  notion  of 
resemblance.  But  resemblance  itself  and  its  companion, 
difTerence,  are  relations  which  have  been  no  small  stumbling- 
block  to  theories  of  knowledge,  and  therefore  demand  our 
attention. 

1.  Though  the  term  resemblance  admits  of  confusion,  and 
therefore  demands  analysis,  the  facts  of  resemblance  can  only 
be  analysed  a  very  little  way.  It  is  simple  matter  of  fact  that 
I  see  resemblances  and  differences,  but  I  cannot  resolve  this 
characteristic  of  the  world  into  anything  more  simple.  One 
step,  however,  I  can  sometimes  take.  B^ioning  with  a  tame 
perception  of  resemblance,  I  can  analyse  out  a  common  quality 
in  two  objects  presented  to  me,  and  see  that  while  precisely 
alike  in  that  quality  they  are  different  in  other  respects.  That 
is  to  say,  I  can  resolve  likeneaa  into  identity '  in  difference.  Two 
architectural  styles,  two  pictures,  two  faces,  two  landscapes,  two 
constitutions,  two  historical  situations  resemble  one  another ; 
they  "impress"  us  as  alike,  we  vaguely  say.  Then  cornea  analysis, 
and  points  out  a  common  quality — the  same  development  of 
constructive  knowledge,  the  same  techoique,  pose  of  the  bead, 
prevalence  of  democratic  sentiment,  decay  of  civic  morality  in 
the  presence  of  a  spirit  of  faction.  Xow  it  is  explained — the 
common  quality  is  clear,  and  the  slight  mystery  which  attends 
v^ue  resemblance  is  dispersed ;  the  remainder  is  mere  difference, 
and  does  not  interest  us. 

Which,  now,  is  the  ultimate  of  these  relations — likeness  or 
identity  ?  In  the  instances  given  we  proceed  from  a  know- 
ledge of  likeness  to  that  of  identity,  a  fact  which  may  tell 
either  way.      We  may  infer  that  identity  is  an  abstraction 

'  Tha  ward  identity  u  used  hero  ai  =  precise  or  complete  likeneaa.  That 
this  conceptioD  is  radically  distinct  from  that  of  numerical  identity  or 
conti&uoDS  identity  I  aliaU  argae  lower  down,  but  the  donble  or  triple  usage 
of  the  term  s«emi  unavoidable  in  Engtiah, 

Its 
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of  likeDMS,  &Q  idea  derived  from  reflecting  on  [ikeiiess  uitd 
difference,  seeiog  that  most  likeness  involves  or  includes 
difference,  and  conceiving  the  likeness  in  abetracUon  from  the 
differenoa  Or  we  may  ur^  that  if  vo^uo  knowledge  benns  with 
likenees  it  reebs  really  on  identity.  Likeness  is  always  logically 
analysabto  into  identity  in  diETcrenco,  and  thttroforo  these  ideas 
are  its  l-yjif/it  Um».  thftt  is,  its  ultimate  basis  in  fact. 

Both  views,  1  believe,  are  too  extreme,  and  they  fail  in 
diatinguislitng  tlie  perception  of  likenees  and  identity  on  the 
one  side  fnnn  the  analysis  of  thecie  ideas  on  the  oUtor.  Both 
likeness  and  identity  are  matters  of  immediate  apprehension, 
that  is,  reality  presents  as  with  both  relations.  If  I  oonitider 
the  colour,  shape,  weight,  "  feel,"  etc.,  of  a  number  of  small  shot 
run  from  one  mould,  thuy  are  all  in  these  respects  identical  to 
my  apprebensioa  A  mnniLely  accurate  balance  might  detect 
a  diflerence  of  a  milligmuimc.  but  that  is  no  difference  to  my 
hand ;  or  a  micrometer  a  difTerence  of  a  milliin^-lre,  bnt  thai  u 
no  difference  to  my  eye.  The  relation  of  perfect  resemblance 
is  thus  given  to  my  apprehonmon  whether  or  not  the  shot, 
legarded  as  something  physical  {%.e.  as  existing  apart  from  my 
oonMioufineBS  or  for  some  higher  consoiouanees),  rescmblo  one 
■notber  thus  perfectly.  Tlie  idea  of  identity  is  generalised 
tttm  these  resemblances,  and  they  are  just  as  truly  perfect 
rcMiublMBcee  of  the  object  as  given  as  tiie  rheumatism  of  on 
amputatod  U-g  is  really  pain.    Just  as  the  idea  of  identic  is 

Stnemlii^d  from  apiirehension,  so  is  that  of  mere  likenees. 
lufl  or  green  are  something  alike ;  orange  and  red  are  some- 
tliiog  aliko :  those  two  faces,  figures,  sounds  arc  nearly  alike. 
All  these  are  facts  tliat  I  perceive  long  before  I  can  analyse 
them  ;  and  even  when  I  can  analyse  them  the  original  likencn 
in  general  remains,'  if.  the  likeness  though  analyned  into 
identity  and  difference  is  not  analysed  away.  Ltkenesa  is  not 
an  unreal  or  even  an  evanescent  relalion  o(  which  identity  in 
difference  is  the  only  genuine  or  permanent  ground.  Where 
there  is  likeness  ihero  is  generally  *  identity  in  difference ;  but 
the  likeness  does  not  in  theleaatbitceasetobereatbccaoaeitis 
then  analysed.  Brown  does  not  look  less  like  Jones  because  you 
have  diHOOvered  that  each  has  a  Boman  nose  and  a  receding  chin. 

>  /.«.  unltB  soma  n«*  tare  1*  pren  to  attcotlon  b7  Ui«  &iwly*it  to  tbftt  wo 
"eauMtMeUMitaMtbtenMany  longer."  irtha  id«ntily  mIbU  it  ia  acrUial j 
Bol •!«•)« dkoonnU*:  »im1  ilDOtillMXirei*b]«i,wbj  i*  it  awumedl  It  tortklaly, 
M  PrafaNor  Jabmi  hta  niwi^,  conUibtitM  cot  a  jot  to  tli«  "  ciplaaktioa  " 
of  rMKHibUM*  la  gtnvnL  See  bi*  contrortn^  with  Mr.  Bradlay ,  Miiul,  V.  S. 
K<M.  s-a. 

*  It  is  a  fATorncite  iIooCKiMof  aonia  •nlhora  that  all  likonnu  involvia  idfotit; 
in  dUIwaDSt.  Hut  wliat  ii  tli«  i'l'iiMtj  and  uliti  t]\t  <!itf*r«noe  Wtirmi  bin* 
awl  fnni  1    I  apeak  of  the  oolmm,  not  or  tho  j>liytii:a1  «ttmiilL 
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So  far  our  result  ia  thaX  r^ktiona  boUi  o(  iduutily 
likeoen  ore  matter  of  appreliension.  Botti  terms  will  tlicn 
be  the  namee  of  ideas  generalif-ed  from  approlicuaioD.  Tho 
ideas  thus  formed  are,  as  the  next  step,  compared,  uid  the 
reeult  of  the  comporisoa,  about  the  method  of  which  w«  shall 
have  moio  to  say  presoutly,  ia  to  make  olear  the  relation 
between  them.  Tlius  idculily  becomu  known  as  likenew 
witlwut  diffocADCS,  and  llltenees  as  identity  plus  dillerenoe. 
Tboiw  definitions  or  aiialyaee  of  the  two  tt-niix  mutually 
involve  one  another,  and  lieiice  make  it  equally  plausible  to 
wrffio  tlint  either  is  ultimate  Tlie  truth  is  tluit  Uio  given  is 
Uie  ultimate ;  that  both  are  given,  but  that  tliuy  are  analysed 
and  uuiierstood  by  oompatiaon  with  one  anotlier. 

2.  General  ideas  reston  oompatisou,  and  comparison  reveals 
sometimes  identity  and  Homelimcs  likeness.  Which,  thuu.  doei 
an  idea  oontain  1  "  A  "  is  a  geuc-tal  content  suKgfiHtt>tI  of  reality 
by  an  idea.  Then  does  A  mean  A,  A,  A,  all  iduntical  with  one 
auoth45r ;  ordoen  it  mean  A  a  a  and  «.  uU  riiwmbliug  one  another  ? 
It  ia  twsonuble  to  suppose  timt  idea  follows  i-om|»rifM>D,  and 
Ibftt  thus  there  will  be  two  classes  of  genenil  ideas  to  oor* 
raspond  with  the  twofold  relation  of  comparison.  Perhaps 
it  seems  difficult  at  lirat  to  attach  any  nimning  to  a  general 
ccmteot  which  shall  include  not  merely  identical  bu  t  umilar  facts 
within  it.  For,  it  may  be  neked,  whnre  are  we  to  stop  f  If  a 
heap  is  a  hundred  gnuns. "  uorv  or  leas,"  O.  if  it  refers  to  a 
hundred  groins  or  any  similar  collection,  do  ninety-niuc  grains 
form  u  hcup,  do  ninety-eighty  and  so  on,  as  the  puzzle  goca  1 
lu  short,  there  \n  nothing  precise  or  definite  in  our  cout«aL 
But  this  is  just  what  we  really  And.  Ttuirv  ih  a  complete  want 
of  precision  nod  definiteneas  about  the  uii^urity  of  our  ideas ; 
tJiey  are  kinglets  whose  territorieH  are  very  ill  defined,  and  whose 
boundaries  are  the  happy  hunting-grouiiil  of  thi^  sophist,  the 
punster,  the  rhetorician,  and  many  other  knikves  and  fools.  The 
idea  is  really  king  only  in  his  own  oapital.  The  centre  of 
the  territory  in  dL-tinitu  enough.  Thu  is  just ;  but  push  the 
priociples  of  the  action  a  Ht«p^is  that  just?  We  are  not 
<)uit«  sure.  A  step  further — that  is  unjust — clear  daylight 
4g&in.  Now  it  is  night.  Now  it  is  morning:  botli  propositions 
ars  equally  certain.  What  was  it  just  between  times  7  Tlio 
only  lesson  tliat  so  many  weary  controversies  have  left  us  is 
that  idess  are  not  as  definite  an  we  oould  wish.  We  make 
them,  if  we  are  honest,  as  definite  as  we  can,  but  that  is  not 
saying  much.  Tlieie  arc  ideas  definite  and  ideas  iDdefimtfl, 
and  one  object  of  scientific  reflection  is  to  transfer  as  many  as 
possible  from  the  second  to  tho  first  class.    The  definite  idea 
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Bta  a  ooatent  whicli  ia  idoDtioat  iii  all  inalaoeee ;  tlie 
SalCe  idea  one  of  vrbidi  all  tnstaaoos  rceemblo  one 
another.  Tl>orfl  arc  two  eouroee  o(  vagatamet  in  Uie  man  of 
our  idou.  Tbe  fint  is  that  they  are  often  genenUscd  from 
oontvnts  wbioh  are  not  ideati«J.  IVo  facts,  M  and  K, 
resemble  one  another  in  p,  and  p  beins  asserted  of  reality, 
beoomea  the  content  of  a  c;eueral  idea.  But,  now,  suitpcse  the 
p,  of  &[  and  the  p,  of  N  are  not  identicHi,  but  only  alike? 
Then  tiia  general  idea  p  already  has  a  loosely  defined  content^ 
which,  at  least,  may  alternate  between  p,  and  pi,  and  over 
all  the  distance  between  theuu  Tliut  is  to  say,  the  mind,  Ui 
apulyiu^;  such  au  idvu,  will  vunnidi-r  aiiyltiiti^;  to  bu  "  a  ca«u  of 
p  which  has  cither  of  Ihc  (lUiOitiwi  p,  or  p^,  or  has  any 
QOality  p  which  is  "«ouK-thiiig  Ixjtwcva"  tltc;  two.  in  all  this 
ue  nuod  is  probably  not  conscious  of  any  difference  between 
p,  and  pp  Uie  distinction  being  drawn  by  later  analysis.  It  is 
not  so  miich  that  we  take  them  for  identical,  as  that  we  do 
not  at  Uiis  point  distinguish  between  identity  and  resemblance. 
And  here  is  our  second  source  of  vagueness.  Supposing  p  a 
tiftl  identity  {i.e.  a  resemblance  in  which  no  microocoptc 
ualysifl  can  find  a  difference),  it  does  not  follow  that  it  will 
be  made  a  content  of  a  definite  idea.  If  the  mind  which 
Mserta  it  of  reality  does  nut  distiuguLsh  between  identity  and 
m^nblance,  it  does  not  reuuiiu  for  Uiat  mind  a  clear  cut 
oontent,  nor  will  its  application  be  reittrict«d  U>  contents 
exactly  uhkc  it.     It  will  bo  "looaely"  applied. 

A  vague  idea,  Uien,  is  one  wliich  suggests  of  reality  a 
quality  more  or  less  reaewbling  X ;  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  which 
■Rggesta  Uiat  ooutenta  more  or  less  like  X  qualify  reality  as 
I  indefinite  number  of  points.    A  definite  idea  suggvets  that 

■ad  oontenia  exactly  like  X  are  found  iu  reality.     Ideas 
')  be  definite,  but  mostly  are  indefinite.    Hia  pustuktes 

.  .  ..teneea  iu  an  idea  arc,  first,  ihp  general  condition  that 
mind   slkould   have   arrived   iit   tlio  distinction   between 

ttity  and  likeness,  or  at  livist  sltould  not  assert  them  iudis- 
[criminat4}ly ;   uud  &t-cund,  that  in  the  special  contents  con- 

led  analysis  should  have  arrived  at  a  point  of  identity, 
definiteness  is  not  reached  all  at  ouc«.  JuhI  as  tha 
f^nend  condition  of  definiteness  is  reached  by  suigi-s,  so 
with  the  aetuul  definiteness  of  any  special  ooitlent.  If  p  is 
common  to  M  and  X,  p  is  a  temporary  resting-place  for  the 
miud  :  but  further  analysis  may  show  (as  above)  that  M  had  p,. 
land  N  p,;  that  tJiey  only  resembled  one  another,  and  that 
tiic^  rowmblance  was  based  on  a  common  point  r.  The  same 
pJtiOIW  may  or  may  not  bo  retwatvd ;  but  the  goal  is  in  any 
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caae  s  point  of  iJoiiLit-y  reaietiag  hiiUter  wuIjbis,  asserted 
with  abBoluto  defioiWueBB,  utd  applied  always  with  identical 
meaning. 

S.  But  this  la  not  all.  M  we  disoriminato  degrees  or  forma 
o(  likoDeH«,  wo  become  able  to  mako  compM-bons  or  sub- 
mimptions  which  arc  not  identical  but  yet  are  definite. 
Identity  is  only  one  case  of  definite  likeneaa.  It  \»  likenvss 
without  any  difTerence  at  alL  Subetituto  fur  it  a  rcMUiblauce 
mimitting  a  liejtnite  dtgrte  or  itvui  of  diHereiice,  and  w«  attll 
get  a  definite  aasertion.  Twice  as  loud,  twice  aa  tall.  fix.  or 
attempt  to  fix,  relations  to  some  ^iven  content  whiclt  are 
definite  and  yet  not  rt'Iatious  of  identity.  Hut  in  geUiii^ 
definite  ideas  we  are  able  to  assert  with  precision  both  identity 
and  Idod  or  degree  of  resemblance,  identity  itwlf  being  only  a 
special  Idjid  of  reaemblanoo,  viz.  the  maximum  up  to  wbicli 
degrees  are  meaaur«d.  The  advance  of  definition  tlina  sub- 
stitutes for  a  vague,  indiscrLminate  tdentity-or-likenes.i.  a 
precise  dotcnuination  of  reflemblanoe,  according  to  kinds,  one 
of  which  is  idotitity.  A  kind  of  resemblaoce  is  itself  merely 
«  ^ncral  idea  formed  by  a  combination  of  comparisons. 
"  Tliis  is  brighter  than  tbaU"  Here  is  first  a  ri-cocnitiou 
of  resemblance  or  difference — it  does  not  malt«r  which  we 
call  it.  Th&a  the  resemblance  itself  is  compared  with  other 
resemblances,  and  a  general  idea  "brighter"  is  formed, 
differentiated  from  other  n-wjiiblanocfl  to  t£e  same  qualitative 
oontem.  Bucli  as  "luee  bright,"  or,  again,  "as  briffht,  Imt  of 
difi'erent  colour."  Again,  "brighter  breaks  up  by  analysis 
into  "  much  bright«r  "  and  "  a  little  brighter,"  and  m  on.  How 
hr  we  can  carry  analysis  by  such  eimpte  comparison  depends 
OD  circumstances.    We  shall  see  later  on  that  a  mediate  oom> 

Srison  is  ubcijssary  when  we  require  mathcBuitical  exactitude, 
canwhilc  there  is  progress  in  another  direction.  "  Brighter, 
louder,  heavier,"  all  uvolve  the  general  relation  expressed  by 
the  word  "  more,"  and  "  more  "  and  "  leea  "  have  also  a  certain 
community  of  content,  which  we  express  by  saying  that  they 
give  quantitative  difference  as  distinct  from  qualitative: 
Theee  arc  the  summo  gmcra  of  resemblance  and  difference 
into  which  all  our  apprehenaious  of  lUceneas  and  difTerence 
foU.  Thus  the  oooceptiOBa  of  quality  and  quantity  are 
simple  general  isattoDfl  of  the  varfoos  rMemblaooea  which 
find  given  among  the  facta  of  apprehenaioo.* 

*  It  b,  ]Mrli>iu.  btat  to  luklio  ihtut  tvo  tlia  only  olilnutclf  diKiiiet  kind* 
of  itBtdsbUiiM  M>d  dUTcrciior,  uid  to  tn»t  diStnUM  «r  dtgn*  u  «  nnloa  of 
(juAlit&tire  iwl  qutatitAtln  dlStnmc* — kqukntitalircdiSttCAM  wliieli  i«  tlw 
qQkliuti*c,  or  a  diffFrmM  I»  qMllty  wbloh  i*  m*Te\j  om  of  ^Mntit/,    It 
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,^ti.'Wc  CAU  now  UDderatand  Uuit  un  iilu  tofty  he  <lcfiuiU>  and 
't  imnit  of  much  difTfirenoo.  Take  a  ooDt«i)t  like  "  Kroen." 
All  greem  are  not  idunticol ;  but  green  is  a  definite  ideA,for  oue 
green  dilTeni  Irom  another  in  certain  detennioate  directions, 
c^.  in  saturation  or  in  intenaitj.  Greens  may  also  dilTer  in 
actoat  greenness,  in  quality  proper,  within  certain  limits  Now 
the  idea  green  asserts  or  suggeete  any  content  vrithin  these 
limits  indiscriminately,  and  if  you  say  "  The  sea  is  green,"  yon 
assort  only  that  the  colour  of  the  sea  falls  within  these  limits, 
without  assigning  it  a  more  do&nite  place  within  tliom. 
Nevertheless,  so  for  as  this  is  concerned,  the  idfs  is  precise. 
It  is  indefinite  only  so  br  as  ita  liuiit«  in  uu^  dirMtion  are  nol 
precisely  fixed.  For  example,  where  is  the  minimunt  saturation 
point  below  which  green  becomes  white  ?  or  where  is  Ute  line 
which  loitrkR  it  off  from  blue  and  yellow  1  In  neither  direction 
oan  the  limit  be  fixed  with  abnohite  precision.  But  a  very 
miall  step  in  either  direction  along  the  spectrum  will  make  ua 
at  once  say  "  blue,"  or  "  green,"  as  the  case  may  be.  The  idea 
ia  definite  in  tlits  direction  in  proportion  to  the  narrowness  of 
this  debutalili^  f^und ;  and,  as  we  have  already  Been,  the  exist- 
ence of  such  debatable  ground  does  not  in  the  least  make 
green  less  truly  green,  or  blue  U-ss  truly  blue.' 

It  may  bo  said  (and  up  to  the.  present  chapter  we  have  our- 
selves aaaamed  it)  that  what  makes  an  idea  definite  is  the 
preeonoe  of  some  point  of  identity.  In  all  green  there  ts  on 
actus]  point  of  idoitity  "  which  makes  it  green."  In  all  colour 
there  ia  a  more  attenuated  identity  which  makes  it  colour. 
This  may  be  so,  but  we  still  require  analyeui  to  point  it  out. 
If  I  ask  you  what  then  ia  the  common  point  in  all  colour,  you 
will  answer  probably,  "Why,  it's — colour."  You  will  not  be 
readily  able  to  isolate  this  "colour"  in  the  concrete  colours 
given  you,  and  say  what  part  of  the  given  is  to  be  set  down  to 
its  account.  If  srou  make  a  further  effort  to  define  it,  yon  will 
come  bock  to  the  point  you  started  from,  and  eity  that  it  is 
precisely  that  in  which  this  tint  is  identical  with  all  other 

wmU  b*  «n  «nor,  h«w«vcT,  to  mpp**  tli*t  the  eonoeption  of  dam*  em]A  b* 
eoMtrnoted  out  of  qusotit/  tnd  QiMlit^  in  th*  abitntcL  It*  vtlne  b  m«n\j 
that  it  TtMcnim  certain  prru  hoia  of  »  sp«e(*)  eli»rMt<<r,  aod  it  !■  IVoni  thiM 
fanla  tlist  II  ii  iltiri*«t.  Id  Ikcgnimisof  &11  thrM  rosnipljoiiB  wo  may  iwito 
two  nav«iudnl4 :  (1)  Ihe  diMmininaUcm  or  the  fo*M  uf  comparwon.  t.g.  at  Ike 
iinanlltaUn  Monpoxd  to  the  qualilalir*  wpcet  of  the  thing;  12}  ot  dfgna  or 
n*tnit-Uni»  in  tli*  ]MiinU  noniMrrd.  i.y.  (itiantitaiira  pnp»nioQ.  The  cob- 
Baflioa  of  quantity  and  qiuJitjr  «uulil  not  b«  oallrd  conplel*  vllbout  thia 
fawr  of  ■MM ring  dilEtnnoM  wKliis  thtm  ;  and  to  Tar  iha  mtiMption  ot 
imwi  (In  tha  aoiM  of  neanieM  u»d  wmotcnwi  of  roMmblaaw)  la  inrelved  is 
that  ofqnuitflv  orqaalitv. 

'  Cf-XotM,  Ugit,  bk.  IL  ttiap.  ii.  i  1SS. 
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colourg,  as  against  those  properties  which  it  stmrcH  with  some 
odIt.  Meanwhito,  if  jrou  have  studied  the  matter  a  liltlo,  you 
will  be  able  to  toll  me  what  raenJ>latux*  this  lint  exhibits.  It 
has  ite  own  place  in  Die  circle  of  colours  somewhere  between 
red  and  blue ;  it  ha«  auch  a  d^ree  of  euturution,  and  so  much 
lominoBily — all  of  them  detliiite  points  of  comparison  between 
it  and  otJier  coloutB,  and  the  general  idea  colour  includee  all 
GontenUi  difTering  from  one  another  in  these  wars  only.  Now, 
I  am  Dot  arguing  against  Che  existence  of  an  identical  quality 
in  all  colours,  but  I  say  that  in  the  existing  state  of  our  know- 
ledge such  an  Ideatitr  ia  lees  definite  aod  loss  easily  assign- 
able ^D  the  TOeemblaiioeB  and  difleruocos  in  which  all  colours 
stand  to  odd  another ;  and  that  the  coloots  themselves,  in  Uioir 
analysed  relations  of  likooeas  and  difiSereDoo,  Fona  the  inont 
dofiiiitc  content  fur  the  general  nanio  colour.'  I  conchide  that 
when  you  say  that  a  thing  lias  colour,  you  assert  of  it  a  content 
which  iQAv  vary  within  tlie  whole  range  thus  specilied ;  and  the 
idea  of  colour  taken  by  iteelf  BUggeetA  of  reality  an  indefinite 
number  of  facts  resemblingoneanotherin  certain  definite  ways. 
To  pat  the  point  in  a  slightly  dilTerent  way.  Admitting 
an  identical  character  in  all  colours,  and  calling  it,  without 
attempt  at  dotinitiun,  simply  colour,  we  must  admit  that  in  the 
diflerent  tints  whicli  wo  sec  this  common  character  is  iteelf 
moditiMl.  Colour  itself  is  dirTeremly  qualified  in  red  or  in 
gTMtk  Ilie  soalone  and  the  equilateral  differ  us  tJrianglcs  in 
chow  very  features,  relations  of  sides  and  angles,  on  which 
thvtr  character  as  triangles  depends.*  Contract  two  patcltes  of 
flunliglit  which  difleromy  in  Uie  place  on  which  tliev  fall,  or 
two  notes  which  are  distinct  only  in  time.  Here  the  time, 
place,  or  other  characteristics  qualify  the  whole  which  is  given, 
but  can  scarcely  be  said  to  modify  the  coloor  or  the  sound,  as 
colour  or  sound.  We  have  como  once  more  on  tlio  contrast 
between  specific  modifications  on  the  one  hand  and  mere  difier- 
encM  of  context  on  the  other.    The  fint  may  be  said  lo  qualify 

*  Tliii,  it  mutt  b*  Tfunarbd,  dor*  not  nulls  Hit  aoBoeptS«n  of  od«iir  mor*, 
but  rktiier  lou  uMfiil  in  tlioofihL  Tlioufth  I  tn>t  colour  m  ■  nAnoM  to  ujr 
uid  evctr  kind  o(  ikule,  tliU  nfmttee  reniAina  utdaliiiiU,  or,  m  >r*  Might  put 


It,  (lUiunctivc  in  ehwaoUv,  uid,  acootdinglT.  irhen  I  pMdinta  odoiii  or'ui 

•      ■      *      ■        ^tef  Wi.  «mi •   * 

lytliinx,  poorer  i 
in  tha  pmlkBllnn  of  ■  dtllnitii  atlnhiit*^  b<nr«T«r  tbttntt,      Tliia,  bow*rif, 


ubjxct.  I: 


thin  tho  limlU  of  l]iUdl^«iwtM>n. 
ut.  ir  Miytliinx,  poorer  iBlbraMtlon  tliMVMld  b«MBtAt»»d 


art  oolr  tliat  lU  ohwCer  falis 
Tliit  U  not  fuller,  bi 


4 
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•Mut  OUT  oaly  rtuMrM  whvii  th«  iiniraraal  it  not  otpaUa  ot  bting  «OMtitutcd 
ft  diMin«t  elunont  for  aniljrtir  atiunlioii  willUn  Uib  wbolo  which  it  ondifie*. 

*  Tfai*  ii  Ulntntod.  (. j.,  hr  the  fwt  Uut  tb«  ctruirht  lina  la  tJie  limit  oF 
tho  «btQia.an^«d  tmngle.  Ib  tho  lune  nty  tha  ollip**,  m  wo  modify  tli« 
TSlUloiia  oB  nich  ita  clIiptiMl  tbaniEtw  lUptndi,  paiuaa  law  Uu  itnlgbt  Uao 
•t  OM  ntniN*,  or  into  the  cinU  al  Ibo  other. 
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the  general  content  iteeU ;  the  second,  to  be  further  (lualitiee 
of  the  sensible  wholes  to  which  Uwy  belong.  Kow  we  cannot 
draw  a  hard  and  fast  Line  between  the  two  caaes.  The  merest 
difference  of  context  tends  to  assume  a  specific  value,  and  to 
becoofte  a  modi^ins  character.  Thus  the  texture  of  the 
coloured  object  woiud  be  naturaUv  taken  ae  meie  matter  of 
oontAXt ;  but  the  scarlet  of  a  smooth  ivorr  ball  and  of  u  euldier's 
coat,  scarce]/  "  look  "  the  same.  Even  the  heat  of  the  sua  and 
the  heat  of  the  6re  im^hl  be  said  to  have  diatingtiishing  chamo- 
tcriatics ;  and  the  "  same  "  note  on  two  diOV-retitly  built  inftru- 
ments  will,  of  course,  present  distinct  peculiarities.  It  is 
enough  to  notice  that  tJte  dlffcrcat "  cases  in  which  a  content 
may  be  present  vary  in  the  way  in  which  they  affect  the  content 
itaelf ;  and  that  in  proportion  as  this  affection  diminishes,  the 
easier  it  1)ecomes  to  get  at  a  distinct  general  content  of  precisely 
nmtlar  character  ia  all  cases  in  which  it  is  realised.  'tVhile  in 
the  converse  cases  the  general  idea  tends  to  mean  a  seriee  of 
contents  which,  w)iile  retaining  s  common  character,  must  also 
differ  in  point  of  that  character  along  certain  definable  lince. 

To  sum  up.  Both  identity  and  likeneee  (of  all  kinds)  aro 
relations  originally  given  iu  apprehension.  Ideas  mny  be 
founded  upon  either,  and  so  long  as  different  forms  of  likeness 
are  not  distinguished,  ideas  are  vague ;  that  is,  the  mind  does 
not  discriminate  their  contents  from  any  similar  contents. 
Forms  of  resemblance  are  comjpared,  and  give  rise  to  ideas  of 
them,  discriminating  difTerent  forma  with  mcreasing  accura^, 
and  also  dtsoeniing  resemblances,  with  the  result  that  differ- 
ences ore  finally  grouped  under  the  heads  of  quantity  and 
quality,  differences  of  cle^ce  coming  under  both.  Differences 
in  noy  jwint  lulmit  also  of  being  classifiecl  according  to  the 
Dsarnosii  or  remoteness  of  the  roeemblance,  and  identity  is 
diltinguisbed  u  the  maximum  of  resemblance.  When  these 
diitiiietJODS  arc  dear,  ideas  also  become  definite;  their  con- 
tents are  eiUior  iilciitical  in  every  application,  or  vary  within 
known  limil«,  which  can  be  defined  with  an  exactitude 
varying  aoconling  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  our  know- 
ledge of  it  We  thus  get  two  great  genera  of  definite  general 
ideas,  those  with  an  identical  content'  {e.g.  the  middle  C  of  a 
f^ano,  cobalt  blue),  and  tho«o  odmitttng  definitely  ascertained 
diQbninccs  (r.jr.  a  musical  note,  colour).  The  knowledge  of 
identical  contents  is  the  basis  of  mcAsurcraent,  and,  tlicrcforo, 
of  mathemalics ;  the  knowledge  of  degrees  of  quality,  and 
ofilmties  among  qualities,  is  the  basis  of  any  systematic  science 

'  Moc»  atiktif  ft  cootwit  m  nurly  idcntiut  u  pcauMe.    AlMohitttddalt*- 
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of  natore.  And  thiB  (Icfiniteness  of  knowlcd^  rate  idmply  on 
further  oombtnAtioiis  of  the  coinpsntive  judgment  «pptied 
to  t1)o  oompuuttve  relation,  as  well  m  to  the  things 
com  pared. 

5.  The  simpleBt  instances  of  likenesR  of  an;  kind,  exact  or 
inexact,  are,  of  course,  thoae  which  wo  call  purely  "  Beosible  " — 
the  toate  of  two  sorts  of  jam,  the  matching  of  two  colours,  tlie 
"  ideutical  "  pitch  of  two  notes.  We  have  already  seen  that 
some  degree  of  analysis  is  r««iuisito  for  the  detection  of  these 
simple  rescinblances,  and  it  is  a  furtlier  stage  of  analysis — 
furUior,  because  dealing  with  a  moro  attenuated  character  of 
Che  wholo— whvD  we  attend  U>  n.'semblances  of  quantity, 
eqoality,  or  proportion.  Vet  anotltor  stago  of  complexity  is 
reached  where  the  data  of  oontpartsoo  are  themselves  complex. 
The  contents  compared  are  then  reeuita  formed  eitlter  by 
GOiistructiou  or  analysis,  and  on  this  the  analyflis  which  con- 
■titeCes  tlie  comparison  has  to  nuperve&e.  Thus  the  judgment, 
**  Id  these  two  triatigtes  the  sides  about  the  equal  angles  are 
reciprocally  proportional,"  iavolvee  attention  first  to  each  pair 
of  Bidea,  and  then  {abstracting  from  the  actual  lengt)iH.  etc.,  of 
(be  tides)  the  solectiOD  of  tlio  projiorlions  of  rach  puir  as  the 

Soint  (rf  comparison.  Oonstniction  uud  auulysiii  ntay  go  to  any 
egrce  of  complexity  in  atfording  us  points  of  rc«cmblancc. 
Thus  it  is  right  to  say  that  two  systems  of  forces  which  piwluce 
the  same  motion  have  a  common  character.  Itiit  what  is  this 
character  ?  Not  any  one  direction  or  quantity  of  any  one 
force.  We  may  have  only  one  force  in  the  fii-st  ajslt'ra  and  a 
hundred  in  the  second,  or  we  may  have  a  hunched  forces  in 
each,  acting  at  first  sight  in  all  manner  of  directions.  There  is 
still  this  one  common  point — that,  if  wo  sum  up  and  consider 
together  the  totals  of  Uic  forces,  their  directions  and  amounts, 
there  will  he  as  between  oil  the  oomponente  of  each  total  a 
relution  expressed  by  the  fact  that  thctr  resultant  is  of  such  an 
amount  and  direction,  and  thin  nwultunt  will  1>e  common  to  the 
twa  In  cases  like  thiji  we  can  in  some  def^ree  "  rcooustruct " 
the  totAls,  assigning  their  elements  and  the  acta  by  which  they 
are  brought  into  compsrisoa.  But  who  can  analyse  resemblances 
of  face,  of  penouality,  of  style,  of  national  character  1  The  data 
here,  the  coostnictions  and  the  analyses,  are  too  subtle  for 
recognition ;  bat  there  is  no  need  to  regard  them  as  fundu- 
ni4>utally  different.  We  may  then  look  on  analysis  as  an 
esHuutial  feature  in  comparison,  uud  oonatructitni  as  commonly 
oonccnicd  in  it;  and  calling  tliose  comparisons  "sensible" 
whidi  rest  on  the  simplest  and  elightoet  analysis,  wo  ma 
say  that  resemblances    Income  "intelligible"  in    proportic 
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as  Ibe  coneLructtons  and  onalysea  iavolved  increaae  in  oom> 
plexibjr. 

6.  A  word  must  be  added  here  as  to  the  senses,  already 
tefcmxl  lo,  of  the  term  identity.  I  have  used  it  in  this 
ohuptvr  a»  a  syuou/ni  (or  precise  or  cxuct  rcscmbliuice  (Gleich- 
Atit),  and  I  think  that  thnt  tuage  is  in  Knglioh  unavoidahle.' 
Bui  I  should  Ik!  florry  to  give  any  colour  U>  u\a  vluirgi!  of  cod- 
fuaug  this  kind  of  ideutity  with  Uiut  which  we  pradkatc  of 
one  tiling  in  two  relations,  or  of  oue  persou  at  diETereot  periods 
of  hia  life  {/doUitdt).  Quite  difTerencainteutsof  perception  or 
thoncht  are  before  us  in  theae  CAses,  according  to  my  view, 
which  I  will  state,  avoiding  coatroveisy  as  far  as  I  con.*  We 
have  tlien  three  relotaoas. 

(1.)  Exact  likenoes.  We  have  seen  that  Ukenew  in  general 
DUiy  bo  ottvii  resolved  into  puitial  identity,  which  we  imisC 
now  call  nn  exact  likcucae  in  some  one  iwint ;  and,  for  thv  wiko 
of  ATgiimeut,  wo  nuiy  assume  that  in  ttioury  thin  inUHt  nlwiiys 
ultimately  be  possible  In  any  case,  any  conaidcnilioD  of  such 
likeness  as  still  admits  partial  difTcrence  will  force  us  jiresenUy 
(o  the  oonsideration  of  a  likeness  whiclt  is  more  precise  or  com* 
plete.  What,  tlten,  is  to  be  said  of  the  reUtion  of  complete 
likeness  i  Take  the  objects  which  have  served  as  a  proverbial 
example  of  tiiis  relation — a  couple  of  peas.  Tliese  two  peas 
are  precisely,  in  all  roepeets,  alike^  Can  this  be  so  f  It  may 
be  said — (a)  it  is  iuipoeeible.  Hie  cbanon  are  infinity  to 
one  against  ic  ^ut  they  should  differ  in  weight  or  colour,  or 
size  or  l4rx  turu,  by  over  so  little,  is  inrmitoly  more  probable;  and, 
however  little  t)ie  dilTerenoe.difl'orence  it  will  stiU  be;  and  if 
there  is  difTercnoe,  then  reflemblancc  is  not  complete.  This 
may  csertaioly  be  true  of  the  actual  pvas  in  tlieir  entirety,  but 
can  scarcely  be  said  of  such  elements  or  chontcters  of  them  as 
we  perceive.  The  difforeuccs  of  weight,  colour,  size,  or  texture, 
if  tnere,  are  imperceptible  to  ns.  ^  ^  the  argument  would 
not  militate  agaiuKt  complete  resemblance  between  contents  of 
onr  [mtc(>ption,  memory,  or  thoi^ht  And  even  apart  &oni 
this,  if  Ivio  coiitoota,  M  and  m,  differ  in  some  rccpecta,  they 
may  be  prvciiiely  alike  in  some  others,  as  m,  ana  thus  the 

'  Km  on  IIm  toraiK  •nd  r«t  •  t)itttn\  diivUMion  of  tli*  aubjott,  ttr.  Bmu- 
■jaftL'i  Kimrltdffi  4hwI  JtooiOy,  pp.  tJB. 

*  Thii  DMtliod  MMu  baU  ui  view  of  tlie  muiirolil  nrUI  miiundant*iiidl)i0i 
wlilek  li«T>  iocitrkabtj  tntortBiiwd  tliciuMlrca  wicli  retl  dUTerBncaa  or  m««niu;{. 
It  It,  howgTer,  w  mil  to  >Uto  thai  vhat  r«II««a  In  the  text  u  vrttten  nitit 
raCmiMB  to  Mr.  ItrvlUjr't  l^fk,  Mp.  bk.  IL  |mrt  I.  ebap.  tI.:  uid  Airptannei 
oad  BMlily,  p.  3*7  (I. ;  Juiin'  J'lft/uiitcn.  vol  L  «fa»F>.  xfil.  fp.  i29  (T. ;  tbo 
ftbov*  oilHl  ooDlrarcnj  bttwetn  Jama  and  Bradlnr,  and  tlio  aboini  |iun|ni 
oUmI  froH  Mr.  BcMouaet.    CI  aba  Hill,  £««<(,  bk.  il.  fkap.  iL  1 4,  and  &1r.  ]l. 
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reBembUnoe  though  the  product  of  a  furEber  abstraction  is  still 
TM«ciaa^  But  (jS)  is  not  comf^ete  reaembUnce  a  oontisdiction 
in  terms  7  For  resembknoe  surely  involves  two  terms  that 
reeemble  one  another;  and  these  terms,  if  two  are  distinct, and 
if  (liHtiuct  tbfln  diffcrcMtt,  and  if  different  then  not  completely 
alikv.  But  the  attribution  of  rwoniblauoo  to  two  objects,  of 
eoursc,  idvoIvch  distinction.  That  I  iniitg[ino  to  bo  taken  (or 
grant«d  by  lUiyoDC  who  nsi»  the  woitU,  undentaniling  the 
English  language.  But  what  is  the  distinction?  It  is  one 
which  we  cul  numerical.  There  are  twn  peas,  or  two  contents 
jw,  and  as  two  they  are  distinct  But  then  are  they  not  differ- 
ent ?  Certainly,  in  one  senae.  They  are  two.  But  as  regards 
their  character  or  quality  they  do  not  differ.  Tlie  two  peas 
do  not  diSer  (for  our  perception)  at  all :  M  and  m  do  not  dilTer, 
BO  far  aa  /A  is  concerned.  This  u  expressed  by  saying  that  the 
peas  are  completely  alike.  M  and  m  ooni[)U>t(.'ly  alike,  so  far  as 
j»  is  ooneemvd,  or  precisely  similar  in  the  point  /*.  Then, 
have  wo  two  cont«nu  which  dilTer  without  being  dilTcrcntT 
Well,  we  luive  two  contents  which  are  distinct  in  number 
or  in  exLitenoe,  but  arc  not  different  in  quality,  and  if  you 
like  to  make  a  verbal  puzzle  out  of  this  you  can. 

But  ia  it  only  a  verbal  nuzde,  or  does  not  numerical  dis- 
tinction involve  some  kind  of  qualitative  dilference  ?  Oo 
bock  to  the  peas.  If  they  are  two,  clearly  they  cannot  occupy 
the  same  space  at  the  same  time.  Conversely,  if  two  contents 
really  do  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time  (as  we  might 
say  Uie  colour  of  that  marble  and  ita  coldnow  aiv  referred  to  the 
same  space)  then,  ipso  facto,  to  be  two  they  must  be  qualitatively 
different^  If.  therefore,  wo  speak  of  contents  as  being  two  and 
yet  qualitatively  alike,  we  must  clearly  admit  them  to  occupy 
a  difl^erent  position  in  the  iipaci><world  or  in  the  time-series, 
or  in  both.  But  difference  of  position  means  also  difference  of 
relations ;  and  are  not  relations  attributes  of  contents  7  We  are 
again  in  a  dilemma.  A,  and  A,  ore  exactly  alike :  but  as  alike 
they  are  distinct ;  as  distinct  they  an)  differently  related,  say 
in  space,  to  K  This  difference  of  relation  is  a  qnalitative 
difference ;  therefore  A|  and  A,  are  not  exactly  alike. 

The  puztle  might  be  answered  on  more  than  otic  line.  We 
might  say,  "It  is  true  thnt  A,  and  A,  do  not  completely 
resemble  one  another,  if  you  take  tho«a  words  strictly.  Any 
two  contents  most  as  two  differ  in  something ;  hut  when  they 
difl*er  only  in  space  or  time  relations  we  call  them  exactly 
alike,  because  this  is  the  minimum  difference  possible."    Or 

<  Th*  atUmpt  to  dm]  «(th  tU  quatlon  cmplricKll?  UJmtij  rMicaM  by 
llqttl,  tFittnKlUf/)  dtr  Lcfik,  vol.  ir.  i).  14. 
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affiiin,  to  justify  our  language,  we  might  question  the  propriety 
of  mating  a  relation  aa  a  kind  of  quality.  The  qualities  of  A, 
yn  might  say,  all  belong  to  it  as  such.  Thoy  appear  when  we 
attend  to  A,  and  would  appt-ar  just  thi;  same  if  we  could  oon- 
centratf!  our  atlcutioii  uu  A  to  thu  cxclution  of  all  (he  reatof 
llie  world,  its  Fclatiuiis,  on  the  other  haiid,  depvud  on  B  or  C 
as  well.  Now,  what  we  m€unt  was  that  Aj  itnd  A^  wer« 
exa<:tly  alike  in  their  qualities,  although  their  relations  are 
diflTerenL  But  neither  of  these  anawera — though  tlie  aeoond, 
at  least,  is  juflt — goes  far  enough.  We  must  insist  tliat  resem- 
blance not  merely  admita  of  difTerence,  but  implies  it.  We 
have  been  told  Ibis  in  ahghtly  difterent  language  (identity  l>eing 
■ubatituted  for  resemblance)  often  enough ;  but  what  has  not 
been  made  sufficiently  clear,  I  think,  is  what  sort  of  difference 
is  implied.  A  loose  or  inexact  resemblance  i^AehnficfilfU)  may 
go  along  with  qtialitativu  diBeronce;  a  compIet«,  pvrfi%t,  or 
Axnot  rt-sembUuco  impIiCM  a  difference  of  position  in  the  Hpatial 
or  temporal  seriea,  and  iu  that  alone.  It  is  false,  then,  to  say 
that  resemblance  cannot  be  complete  because  the  positiona  of  the 
raBenbUng  pair  must  be  different.  For  the  relation  of  complete 
resemblance  implies  and  contains  this  difference  of  position. 

(ii.)  Now  take  identitv,  and  observe  the  contrasL  I  predicate 
identity  when  one  whole  has  many  attributes,  or  when  one 
content  stands  in  two  relations.  "  The  triangles  A  B  C,  B  C  D 
have  th«  sido  B  C  in  common."  What  is  asGorti.'d  hero  i»  not 
ttiat  there  are  two  sides  B  C  qualitatively  alike,  equal,  but 
that  ihune  ia  one  side,  B  C,  common  to  two  triutigles.  That  is, 
two  wholes  (A  B  C,  B  C  D)  havo  one  part  actually  in  common. 
ar«  partially  identical.'  Now  t&ke  the  M  and  m,  which  are 
pBrtuUyidentical.aaeach  havii^/t.and  whatdowe  find  >  Two 
oasM  of  Ik.  Take  A  B  C,  B  C  D  partially  identical,  as  having 
B  C,  and  what  do  we  find  1    One  B  0.    We  express  the  diffei^ 

>  WaaM7thlalcarth«iiI««tit;wiir«diMt«d<a)orth«*IiolMA  BC,  ItCD. 
Th«  It  ii  •  ittTtia]  identitT,  ao  iiUoiUr  ia  the  pirt  B  C.  Or  <A}  of  the  part 
B  C.  Then  «e  krv  t^kiag  B  0  m  «  whole,  wbicli  hu  two  wpwta,  ita  relation 
to  A  B  C  Mid  to  B  C  D,  uid  out  Judgmimt  1*  analrtlo — th*t  on*  whola  oeotMiiM 
two  ujMOt*.  What  wa  ouitot  do,  m  I  tliink.  and  m  mo*t  aulhoritini  Mom  lo 
hetd.  Is  to  juil^  R  C  =  B  C,  wltlioiit  ukiiic  B  C  ntAn-at  kiKMMlT*  momonli  «r 
l»  dlS'HBt  aauHit*.  I  uy  "jud(^"  HlvModly.  Of  oooiM  w«  nn  m^  B  0= 
B  0.  »ad  takf  it  in  M  mom  at  all. 

W«  nuat  thcrefbte  •ecept  Itr^'t  docttiiM^  op.  eH.  bk.  iL  1,  eltap.  U.  £, 
ffVrfa^  Tol.  It.  pp.  U9~3<,  that  all  itnntiiDo  Idanllty  (In  dhalanr  mum)  istoIvm 
■Mu  alllmM*  or  diittattloii.  HMaVa  r*mtl  h*n  it  wund  and  VBliiabla, 
Ihocgtli  hi*  rsMoninji!  «ano«t  alway*  bn  taVa  aM^ouBly  (nev.  rf.,  p.  Stt.  It  I* 
mrortimate  tliat  ta*  phnw  vdeutity'iB-diOarenoe  ahoQld  have  jiutad  into  a 
Unil  oftBlehwrnd  applied  to  «vonr  coneeiraUc  wntent«rtbtiuglit|  eapKdalljr 
dace,  aa  a  rviti,  no  attempt  U  niadt  by  th<nc  vho  ue  It  to  ipeify  tbe  kind  of 
til«nUt;  or  dlKnaM  in  i|naatl«a. 
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enoe  by  sajiog  that  the  two  insUncee  of  tt  are  exactly  alike, 
whila  »  C  lit  one  fact  in  two  roktioDS ;  or  that  the  identity  of 
p>  ia  qualitative,  that  of  B  C  niunerical.  11)e  two  cases  arc  as 
distinct  as  one  is  from  two. 

(iii.)  Identity  is  predicated  in  yet  another  sense,  wboD  wb 
euy,  "  That  is  the  same  man  whom  I  saw  at  this  verj*  spot  yvBtAf- 
duy."    I  should  conaidei-  myself  to  have  been  wrong  if  you 

frovod  that  it  was  bis  brother,  and  only  very  Uko  him,  though 
might  »till  say,  "  Well,  it's  t)u  tame  taco,"  moaning  now  a 
qualitative  sameDf^s.  That  is  to  say,  however  luiioh  IlkeneM 
affects  rcoognition,  I  do  not,  by  the  eamc  man,  mean  a  very 
similar  man.  I  mean  otu  man ;  I  ]iic«n  titat  the  man  now 
before  my  eyes  and  the  man  of  yesterday  are  one.  It  is,  again, 
a  kind  of  numerical  identity  that  I  assert,  but  with  this  diBer- 
ence,  that  difference  in  time  (and  perlupe  in  space)  ia  not 
cdtclnded.  Before,  when  there  was  numerical  identity  there 
vna  actual  overlapping  in  space  and  time.  We  had  two  wholes 
wiU)  a  part  in  common.  Now  we  Itavc  two  oontenta  fiepanit«d 
iu  time.  The  oneuGSs  in  this  case,  then,  must  be  eomeUiing 
extending  in  time  or  spucc,  or  both,  boyond  these  oootente,  una 
including  thorn.  It  is  the  sort  of  oneness  whicli  we  call 
continuity ;  and  where  continuity  is  excluded,  we  do  not  attri- 
bute  identity  in  this  8«ns&  This  cannot  be  the  same  table 
that  I  had  in  my  old  rooms,  for  how  rould  it  have  got  here  ? 
I  must  be  convinced,  not  nf  the  closest  reaemblance,  but  of 
continuity  of  existence  in  a  single  unbroken  thread,  before  I 
allow  it  to  be  the  "  same."  The  metaphor  is  not  inappropriate, 
since  material  oontinuitv  in  space  is  also  a  ground  of 
"identity."  We  ara  holding  the  same  thread  in  a  tanglod 
skein,  not  if  both  ends  are  qmilitatively  alike,  for  prnnmably 
many  of  the  threads  arc  tliut.  but  if  there  is  a  physioal  con- 
tinoity  from  jny  end  to  yours.  It  is  beside  tJie  mark  to  answer 
that  continuity  implies  likeness.  It  is  true,  I  imagioe,  that 
some  likeness  exists  between  the  oak  and  the  aconi,or  between 
nineteeth-century  England  and  the  England  of  the  Conquest, 
or  between  the  Thames  at  I»ndon  Bri<^  and  the  Thames  at 
Lcchlade.  But  the  reBemblance  may  lie  far  lees  than  that 
wbitih  unites  "  numericall)-  different  "*  things  or  persmiB.  Two 
babies  are  more  alike  than  either  baby  to  his  grown-up  self. 
And  dimness  of  resemblance  does  not  interfere  witli  complcle- 
nflH  of  continuity  in  development.  In  short,  complete  rceero- 
bianco  docfl  not  prove  continuity.*    Continuity  does  not  prove 

'  W)mb  jou  "  MTtitf  to  identitr  ~  on  Urn  grwrntd  ol  roMmblaDM,  the  inrcr. 
«Ma.  noturioiuly  ummIc,  it  l>Mod  oo  Iha  t»titf  of  ocruin  coubuutioni  ot 
qufttUlcB.      PnbaUj  them  u«  no  two  banu  ftua  Muetly  iJilca,  m  th4t 
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complete  roaemblanooi  And  even  if  you  could  argue  either 
wav,  (hey  are  difl^rsnC  in  idea.  Continuity',  numerical  oDeneas, 
and  complete  re»cmbUiice,  then,  si^em  ull  to  bo  difteront  ideoB. 
llut  in  it  not  nil  n  matter  of  abBtnictioa  7  Go  back  to 
M  and  u,  oiid  oouatder  only  tho  olcmciit  m-  Wo  luivo  two  j^'x. 
Yqs>  btit  diflregnrd  their  setting.  ThcD  we  liave  identity ;  end 
thus  it  may  be  said  the  reference  in  a  general  idcu  is  rcAlIy  to 
an  identity,  not  to  a  plurality  o(  simikr  objects,  since  the  idea 
consideis  the  context  apart  from  ita  setting.  Shoidd  we  not 
Bay,  then,  that  identity  in  one  kind  of  setting  worka  out  aa 
reeembbnoe,  in  another  as  continuity,  in  a  third  as  numerical 
ooeneeaf  Well,  vre  may  say  tliis  if  we  like,  but  we  shall  be 
ignoring  very  fundamental  diBcreoces ;  and,  what  is  more,  we 
snoU  m  carrying  abstraction  further  at  one  point  Uian  at 
uiotber.  For  in  llie  case  of  numerical  identity,  the  unity  of 
the  eonnectiug  liuk  is  givL-a  at  once  by  tho  aualyeie  of  Uio  pre- 
MOted  content.  XuUiiug  baa  to  bo  ignored  in  ordi^r  to  recog- 
nise it.  In  the  caae  of  reeemblaneo  you  must  determiao  to 
overlook  the  duality  in  order  to  get  at  the  unity.  And  as  to 
founding  any  aerious  argument  on  that  unity  when  you  have 
got  it.  you  might  as  welt  argue  that  you  have  had  no  cake,  on 
the  ground  that  you  have  eaten  it  As  to  the  idea,  it  certainly 
disr^nrds  qualitative  peculiaridee  of  different  "contexts"; 
but  if  and  in  BO  far  o£  it  disregarda  ull  numerical  plurality,  the 
generality  of  its  content  is  not  explicitly  nuUised.  The  content 
may  be  called  general  when  rvgarde<l  in  iaohition,  because,  ao 
regarded,  it  is  the  basis  of  tlio  rcseinblnnoo  which  coustitlitea 
generality.  Wo  Itave  therefore  cidled  it  ])ot«ntiaUy  general. 
But  if  there  were  do  rceemblouce  there  would  be  no  generality. 
You  might  still  take  things  in  the  concrete,  or  take  their 
elements  in  isolation,  but  the  one  would  be  as  "  poitioolar  "  as 
the  other.  The  quasi-geoerality  of  actually  individual  contents 
(Solomon,  Osur  de  Lion)  re^ta,  ns  we  have  Been,  on  Uiis,  tliat 
other  tliingB,  taken  as  isolated  contents,  become  genenl.  and 
the  same  pusstbility  is  traDsforred  to  them.  If.  then,  the  ideal 
oooteot  is  a  numorical  identity,  it  is  nof  general ;  if  general,  it 
is  ni>t  III]  iili'iitity.  The  three  ideas  of  complete  resemblance, 
numi'riciLl  identity,  and  continuity,  all  tending  to  be  expressed 
by  the  some  phFasea.  arc  to  Iw  kept  clearly  distinct,  and  we 
shall  use  tlie  above  three  phrases  to  distinguish  tliem  whenever 
neoeaaary. 

**  idcatlAMtloo  ~  U  DOT*  psMiltU  thor*  tbui  In  awt  'mttAiietm.  tbougb  ws  htm 
■II  ■xpArUcKwl  MinodiM  of  arron.  ir  rou  tmar  to  a  siarkfrl  •oTcrnign,  yaat 
•oeunej  mb  entifelf  «a  tfan  iaipratwbUity  of  anyone  eb»  »nixius  an  «u«U]r 
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CHAPTER    IX 

I.  Thk  Quautahvk  Jddqmknt 

Ths  term  judgment  is  frequently  used  aa  a  general  expression 
for  any  kmd  of  Cf^nitive  act.  Bat  two  characteristicB  com- 
monly attributed  to  the  judgment  appear  incompatible  with  so 
wide  a  use.  The  judgment  is  generally  token  to  be  an  act  of 
thought  which  employs  ideas,^  and  which  is  directly  expressed 
in  the  proposition.'  I  have  tried  to  show  in  the  preceding 
chapter  that  there  are  cognitive  acts  which  do  not  employ  ideas, 
and  which  are  not  direct^  expressed  in  propoaitions.  Tbns  the 
apprehension  of  the  present  fact  is  (on  my  view)  a  form  of 
Imowledge,  but  quite  distinct  from  the  judgment  which  describee 
it,  and  needing  some  further  intellectual  act  to  render  it 
expressible  in  the  proposition.  I  have  therefore  thought  it 
best  to  use  the  colourless  term  assertion  for  the  general  expres- 
sion required,  restricting  the  term  judgment  to  the  species  of 
assertions  which  employ  ideas,  and  are  directly  expressible  in  a 
sentence.  Taking  the  judgment  in  that  sense  we  have  now  to 
consider  its  general  characteristics,  i.e.  its  contents  and  con- 
ditions We  shall  raise  the  questions  thus  defined  for  certain 
great  classes  of  judgment  separately,  and  then  put  our  results 
together. 

THE  JUDGMENT  OF  QUALITY 

1.  Beginning  with  the  qualitative  judgment,  we  may  put 
aside  all  difficulties  as  to  its  form.  "  It's  pouring,"  "  Fire ! " 
"  Too  bad ! "  "  ffov>  it  hurts! "  "  What  a  pity !"— are  all  of  them  as 
much  judgments  descriptive  of  a  quality  of  a  present  fact  as  the 
orthodox  S  is  F.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  so  if  they  are  meant 
BO.  The  question  between  judgment  and  exclamation  lies  in 
the  intention  rather  than  in  the  form,  though  he  who  uses  the 
set  form  commits  himself,  as  it  were,  and  cannot  so  well  plead 
that  he  does  not  make  a  statement.  At  the  same  time,  the  full 
'  See,  e.g.,  BradUj,  Logic,  I.  i.  10.  *  Kg.  Sigwart,  g  6. 
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form,  "  This  is  n  hippopotamns,"  "  This  in  bluo,"  gives  ii8  the 
diEEonot  element  in  their  most  anftlysisd  form.  Let  us  oek, 
tben,  what  is  the  content  of  Bueh  a  judgment?  An  ohrioiis 
aoawor  would  be  somelhtng  of  this  kind.  The  fact  referred  to  i^ 
sonutbing  present  to  our  obe«rvation  ("  this  ") ;  its  character 
IB  expniMvd  hy  the  predicate  ("blue");  the  copula  ("is") 
b«ing  the  (ugn  of  alErniatioit.  We  are  asserting  a  definitely 
oharactcrisc-d  prvsont  fact.  If  it  be  asked,  bow,  titcn,  doea 
judgment  difTcr  from  simple  apprebenfiion  ?  the  answer  might 
take  two  forms.  First,  it  may  be  said,  iho  detection  of  tba 
character"  blue"  implicsanalj'sisof  UieKivon;  and  if,  secondly, 
it  be  objected  that  still  this  is  only  aniuytic  altontion  and  not 
jndsment,  the  answer  may  bo  that  thent  is,  in  fact,  no  difTerence 
at  this  point  Analysis,  it  might  b«  said,  is  a  judgment ;  a 
judgment  becomes  a  proposition  when  we  naau  what  we  ju^ge. 
Kaming.  then,  in  the  sense  of  applying  a  term  already  s^ntlficant, 
is  the  new  activity  involved.  Here,  then,  we  have  amved  at  a 
point  of  departure,  and  now  at  once  a  deeper  question  arise& 
What  is  the  act  of  applying  a  name  ?  What  does  it  assort  7 
The  name  wc  found  above  to  be  a  eymbol,  and  he  who  names  a 
thii^  aaserts  that  thai  ermbol  stands  for  that  thing.  So  far, 
then,  our  result  would  bo  that  th«  judgmetit  recognises  (a)  the 
character  of  the  present  ouDU.-iit,  and  (o)  the  appropriateness  to 
that  character  of  a  certain  syiulxil.  There  is  this  much  truth, 
then,  in  the  old  nominnlistic  theory  of  the  proposition  ihatprimd 
/am  its  content  ia  the  relation  of  a  symbol  to  a  reality.  Tliis 
robtion,  again,  is  present  simply  as  a  felt  appropriateness  of 
word  to  object.  And  sn  much  at  least  thejudgment  must  assert. 
But  if  this  is  the  beginning,  it  obviously  cannot)  be  the  end 
of  our  account  For  what,  analysis  must  first  ask,  is  this  felt 
appvopriatenecs  of  a  symbol  to  a  given  object  t  On  what  doea 
it  rest  f  A  symbol,  wo  have  seen,  oxprcssda  or  etands  for  an 
idea ;  when  wo  present  u  symbol  to  ourselves  we  mean  some* 
thing  else ;  instMd  of  directly  and  explicitly  representing  this 
something  else,  we  fasten  on  ttiu  symbol.  The  svmbol,  then,  or 
name  is  a  mere  cover  for  an  idea ;  and  if  a  symbol  is  appropriate 
to  an  object,  it  must  be  because  the  ides  whose  place  it  takes 
corresponds  to  that  object  Here,  then,  at  the  second  stage, 
we  oome  to  another  old  theory,  that  a  judgment  asserts  tne 
eoncspondence  of  a  fact  to  an  idea.>  And  this  view,  again, 
expreesoe  at  least  one  side  of  the  truth.  When  I  judge  "  that 
Es  a  proCoooccus,"  the  idea  of  an  organism  of  thai  kind  must  be 
tn  some  way  present  to  me,  howerer  much  it  tends  {wycbo- 
IflgicoUy  to  bo  merged  in  the  perception  on  tlie  one  hood  and 
'BM.f.p.,  6igw«rt,in,  pp.$S.  ei.    EacliU  "iiMiii«ont«nt"  wiUith«aUiar. 
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tho  name  on  Uie  other.  So  far,  we  do  not  go  beyond  an 
apprehended  oorreepondenoe  of  perceived  facts  on  the  one  hand, 
and  our  idea  represented  hy  a  name  on  the  other. 

But  thia  account  again  cannot  be  ultimate.  For  the  idea 
which  we  use  must  have  some  definite  basiE,  and  we  muat 
have  some  purpose  in  using  it.  Now  am  idea  means  somotluiig, 
that  is,  oontaius  some  sort  of  referonce  to  or  suggestion  of 
reality.  This  naiilj  must  then  somehow  fall  within  the 
judgment,  or  he  by  it  brought  into  relation  with  the  i>re«u:»l 
fact  What  this  ruality  i»,  niid  what  the  rektion  is,  we  may 
diaoorer  by  attending  to  tJie  propooiUon,  and  considering  now 
the  value  of  the  aymbola,  i~e.  the  full  meaning  of  the  terms 
which  it  employa  Let  ua  take  the  three  words, "  this  is  bine,"' 
and  begin  at  the  end.  Blue  is  a  general  name,  the  name  there- 
fore of  an  ideal  contents  That  ie,  tJio  word  taken  by  itself  asserts 
or  suggests  a  content  common  to  variouti  purta  of  the  series  of 
given  facts,  without  specifying  what  fiu-tx.  "  Tliis  "  in  the  name 
for  the  present  us  present.  It  has,  tliat  is  t<i  say.  a  general 
moaniiig  like  any  otlier  t«rm,  and  its  equivalent  is  "  prment" 
Wbes  It  thing  is  "  tliis"  it  is  present,  the  geuoral  quality  of 
being  present  is  expressed  by  the  word.  So  far,  then,  we  kave 
"  thia  "  =  the  present  fact,  "nlue"  a  content  already  otijemriae 
known  to  quahfy  reality.    Tlie  connection  between  them  is 

fiven  in  the  copula.  What  does  the  copula  oesert  ?  That  may 
e  got  either  by  anulyeing  the  verb  "  to  be"  independently,  or 
by  inquiring  wlmt  rvhitiuu  wv  nrc  actually  aware  of  between 
"  this  "  and  "  blue  " ;  and  then  (uince  our  proposition  is  simply 
the  attempt  to  express  this  rolatiou)  inferring  that  the  use  of 
the  copula  means  or  can  mean  (we  ni^Hl  not  haslJly  assunte 
that  Uie  copula  always  means  the  same  thing)  just  that  relation. 
Take  the  aeoond  method  liret — what  is  the  relaticHi  I  Hera  is 
a  content  qualifying  reality  in  an  indefinito  number  of  instanoes ; 
and  here,  on  tite  other  side,  is  a  particular  individual  fact.  How 
are  they  connected  1  Is  it  by  resemblance  t  This  will  carry 
us  a  certain  length.  "  Blue,"  it  may  be  eoid,  is  a  reality  already 
known  as  exiatmg.  It  has  bvcn  presented  to  mo  at  sundry 
times  and  in  divers  contexts,  and  from  Uieso  prveontations  I 
bave  by  comparison  and  retention  fonnitl  it  into  the  content  of 
a  gcnoml  idea.  It  meauis  to  oie  a  fact  which  has  qualified  my 
reality.  Now  "  this,"  again,  is  a  fact  of  apprehension,  and  what 
do  I  find  ?    TWt  it  TtaemUa  the  fact  already  determined  and 

■JndgmMtiortliittrpf,  which  u«  ml  acb  of  thoot^t  only  for  ui  iakntile 
lnt«nicMioe,  fmn  the  bcrt  cx^inptM 
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osmwl  '  blais."    "  'Hiib  is  blue  "  theu  should  mean,  "  This  re- 
sembles tbe  reality  to  wliicb  the  name  blue  refers." 

This  ncoounl  would  uot  (I  b«Uove)  lead  us  far  wrong.  But 
it  omits  u  point  of  iinportuiico.  It  tacitly  treats  t£e  idea 
(or  niicno)  us  atjindin^  for  u  ffiven  n-ality — the  experienced 
infitouces  of  Uie  gcnonil  uttribut«.  To  tlionu  expcriciiced  iu- 
staiioee  the  present  fact  enters  its  a  new  cneis  awl  the  relation 
between  them  is,  truly,  that  of  reecmbUn«e.  But  tlio  idea  and 
name,  it  must  be  recollected,  are  general  Thoy  refer  to  no- 
definite  section  of  experience,  to  nosingle  net  of  cases  or  period 
of  time,  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  llio  general  content  is 
alruady  iiut'ct^CoJ  uf  mulity  as  a  whole.  Future  or  poRsible 
ouies,  U8  wvli  ua  actual  or  post  inetanoee,  are  witliin  the  U--rms  uf 
its  retenjncu.  We  are  tJierefore  hound,  as  it  would  seem,  lo 
talc«  the  now  c«s«,  not  as  au  outside  faet  related  to  it,  hut  as 
actually  falling  within  and  oxemplifyiiie  the  gonenil  content 
itself.  The  relation,  then,  is  ratber  tnat  of  identity  than 
resembtanoe.  But  the  identity  in  not  absolute.  The  general 
content  is  not  confined  to  Uiis  particular  case,  but  extends  to 
othen — what  others,  how  many,  when  and  where  found,  is  not 
in  question,  but  otiicra.  Tbe  present,  then,  is  one  case  of  the 
general  cjutenL  It  is.  wo  might  say,  identical  with  one  part 
of  it,  and  lu  the  reUtion  oxprsBsed  io  one  of  partial  identity,  or 
subfliuoption ;  or  startiiiR  from  the  side  of  tbe  general,  we  may 
say  that  it  is  applied  to  the  proacnt  instance.  Our  result,  so  far 
then,  is,  that  the  qualitative  Judgment,  takins;  lliefult  meMiing 
of  the  symbols  used,  aaaerta  that  a  present  fact  is  in  virtue  of 
tome  of  its  features  a  case  of  a  general  content 

Hut,  now,  if  we  examine  this  result  we  shall  see  that  it  is  not 
so  far  removed  from  the  interpretation  of  our  Judgment  as  ex- 
preasins  resemblance.  For  wtiat  is  the  gcnpral  content  ?  You 
Way  lalce  it,  on  the  one  hand,  as  Bomethiug  existing  "  in  my 
mind,"  and  oxpressod  by  the  class  term.  Tlien  the  "  subsuuip- 
tJon  "  would  ttfiscrt  the  corrcKpondeuce  of  this  jirusent  tact 
among  othet«  to  the  "  mental "  conleut  or  it^  Hvinbul.  Hut  tliis 
aiuilyet«  jd  Kulxntaiitially  that  from  which  we  started.  We  aaw 
at  once  that  the  Judgment  expressed  the  relation  of  a  symbol 
(and  thill  implies  an  idea)  to  a  real  present  object;  and  our 
question  lina  been,  what  more  this  Byrouol  meana  Considering 
this  meaning,  we  found  that  it  is  a  reference  to  a  general 
content;  and  what  is  a  gi'ncral  content?  Something  which  is 
realised  in  many  individuiil  cusiw,  or,  to  put  it  the  other  way 
round,  a  number  of  individual  fac4«  resembling  one  anotlier. 
What,  tlien,  is  the  real  fact  asserted  when  wo  subsume  a  now 
case  under  u  general  f    Wn  may  phrase  it  so  that  the  new  fact 
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appoftn  as  one  of  a  namber.  Bui  it  would  be  iniele<adiiig  to 
put  it  in  thiB  way  if  it  sn^veeted  that  th«  number  was  a  wore 
or  less  definite  aeries  in  wtiicb  the  individual  had  Komo  place 
more  or  less  definitely  otsigned  it  There  is  no  question  of 
"  incluaion  "  in  a  claw,  if  a  claM  ia  like  a  bag  into  which  you  put 
your  H[x>t]gti.>  What.  then,  is  auorted  ?  Simply  roscmblanoo 
to  octiox  individuals.*  Tlmt  is  the  true  chamct^^r  of  reality, 
witli  which  the  qualitative  judgment  deab.  Then  why  not 
tiAvc  accepted  our  first  analysts  ?  Because  that  limited  the 
indivi<liial3  to  which  the  judgment  refers,  and  defined  them  too 
far.  ITie  resemblance  asserted  holds  not  only  between  the 
given  and  certain  facts  already  presented,  but  is  vaUd  for  an 
indefinite  number  of  facts  past,  prouent,  or  to  come.  This 
potentiality  of  resembUnco  is  the  point  at  stake  when,  as  in 
bhifl  jui^^ent,  wa  treat  an  individual  fact  as  general.  It  is  a 
stage  in  the  reduction  of  facta  to  an  order  of  reBomblanccs  and 
dinerencea,  a  stage  in  which  the  maaa  of  facts  to  which  the 
pre«out  is  correlated  are  still  left  indefinite.  Tliis  indefinJtxi- 
neas  we  shall  see  in  part  removed  by  the  comparative  judgment 
which  so  far  renders  the  content  iu  question  more  explicit. 

2.  So  far,  then,  for  the  content  of  our  s^'mhola.  If,  in  tlto 
qualitative  judRmcnt,  we  *'  mean  nil  that  we  say."  we  are  taking 
anapprebendodfact,aualysingit.and  discovering  it  to  be.tlirough 
one  of  it«  elooMQto,  aa  instance  of  general  eoDt«nt.*  Beginning 
by  treating  it  as  an  act  of  analysts,  expressing  itself  in  a  name, 
ire  have  been  forced  to  consider  whut  this  name  implies,  and 
to  include  its  implication  in  the  content  of  the  judgment.  The 
judgment,  then,  has  a  dual  character;  it  is  first  »n  act  of 
naming  an  analysed  content;  and,  secondly,  if  we  examine  it 
further,  an  act  of  subsuroptiou.  But  this  position  is  not  free 
from  dilficultie&  The  subeuntption  (assummg  the  correctness 
of  our  account)  is  implUd  by  the  tenns  used  in  our  proposition. 

>  Tim.  otoaun^  la  tlia  omonitkiD  of  tlttt  prcdimciea  teuMt  whidi  MUl'n 
pol*iRia(£oMC,bk.  l.oli*p.v.  pw.  S)u,qnitcTig1itl7,ilinoUd.  TlweUMbalm|>Iy 
«OMtitnt*d  b/ftDddepenilmtoii  thepoaaeMon  oftbt  oonuaoa  MtribuU,  uiil,  fir 
fram  twtng ■  dafinlt* ooUsetMn,  itkol  iDdeAnita extant  asd  dMtitslA ofwder. 
On  thsotuw  hftod,  tha  Idwl  ooatoiit  hu  ntcnslna,  f.a.plunlilj'ofapfiJiMtMii, 
•nd  Ikb  inakM  it  •  btuli  «f  nMubluieM.  And  tliia  olvnitnt  in  JU  moMiing 
onwt  not  Iw  Mglattod,  bnt  miiat  form  part  «r  the  ahaU  unplkation  of  any 
Jndgnunt  >rbidi  ««np1o^  it  (of.  Bndlaj,  Logic,  bk.  if.  1,  cjiap.  ii.,  Mp,  tUa 
(ununing  u»  in  par.  31). 

*  Raasmnlanoe,  tnon  fallj,  of  thia  domaDt  In  tlila  flcfa  oontant  to  aleiuent* 
In  otbar  «hal«a. 

>  I  apMk  LodifTorMitlj  of  the  oonorata  faot  or  Ita  aaaljaed  cbtnrtdiitic  u 
Mbk  aa  inatanoa  of,  or  lubauuiad  under,  iha  ganataL  Id  the  aama  way  wt 
■peak  iadiSerantljr  of  tha  aulwniiiptiait  uaaninK  dtunatalj  a  (raUtlntj  loaaa) 
NMnbUnca  of  thia  uA^  to  other  whol«,  or  a  (ttlativclf  auet)  raaonblaiioa 
of  tUa  alomant  or  attribute  to  otbet  elemauta. 
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it  what  u  implied  to  bo  taken  oa  actually  oeurted  7  If, 
from  tha  spoken  propositioD,  we  00  back  to  ila  mental 
equivalput,  what  )»liall  we  find  f  Shall  we  get  a  direct  reference 
to  a  general  character  of  reality  as  including  tliis  inslanco  1 
Shall  we  set  the  oout«nt  of  our  symbola  Kolised  adequately,  or 
even  at  all  t  And  if  not.  can  we  etrictly  ftay  that  that  content 
is  actoally  asserted  by  him  who  utters  the  proposition  ? 

The  (lifBcuUy  i^  not  an  Idle  one,  and  arises,  1  imagine,  on 
any  theoiy  of  the  judgment  and  it«  import.  We  wish  to 
meosura  the  content  of  the  judgment  by  means  of  tlie  proposi- 
ttoo,  and  we  fc«l  that  the  two  ought  for  a  careful  tbtnker  to 
correspond.  Yet  everyone  knows  that  words  arc  usud  and 
aontenoea  uttered  habitually,  with  a  very  imperfect  realituition 
of  their  meaning.  It  might  be  objected  tluit  such  sontencve  no 
more  concern  us  as  logicians  than  Aristotlo's  drunkard  who 
could  roll  ofT  lines  of  Empedocles,  or  Mrs.  Gamp's  patient 
making  up  n  string  of  names.  But  to  take  this  line  would  be 
to  ignore  what  we  must  almost  call  the  normal  relation  of 
thought  and  language,  and  to  omit  from  our  view  the  great 
majority  of  the  judgments  which  men  actually  maka  For, 
however  much  logic  might  demand  that  every  assertion  eliould 
directly,  explicitly,  and  completely  realise  the  content  which  it 
aawrts,  our  actual  thoughta  as  often  as  not  occupy  themselves 
wholly  or  inrtially  with  symbols.  Just  aa  in  Chapter  VII.  we 
saw  that  symbols  acquire  a  fixity  of  meaning  by  a  process 
which  is  gradual  and  at  lirat  unconscious,  m>  here  wo  mast 
admit  that  in  their  emplojinent  by  the  adult,  words  may  be 
ased  witli  imperfect  consciousness  of  the  meaning  which  is  the 
only  logical  reason  for  uttering  them.  Analysis  may  show  that 
a  proposition  would  be  meaningless  or  impossible  unless  certain 
thmgs  were  true  and  known  to  be  true.  Logically,  then,  those 
things  are  assorted  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  enter  into 
the  explicit  puqxirt  of  the  JudguiL-nt  wluch  expresses  itiicU  in 
that  pro[KiHition.  So  it  is  in  this  case.  The  oont«ut  of  a 
general  idea  is  one  which  must  be  applicable  to  many  inslances 
in  reality.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  that  plurality  of  nppli* 
oattnn  is  mentally  referred  to  whenever  we  employ  the  genera] 
idea.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea,  as  we  nave  seen,  may 
merely  suggest  a  content  of  reality  without  reference  to  its 
repetition  in  many  instances;  but  if  tho  content  is,  in  fact, 
known  to  be  repeated,  if  wu  at  different  timee  do  actually  apply 
it  to  cose  aft«r  case,  then  it  is  a  dt/aeta  genenl  content.  Now 
this  is  the  cose  with  the  idc4t  used  in  the  iiuiditative  judgment. 
The  present  fact  Is  identitiml  with  a  content  which  is  de/aeUi 
general.    If  wo  give  the  whole  meaning  oi  tltis  content,  ite 
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genorality  must  bo  brought  out  Hut  wc  nuiy  use  tbo  idl 
contoot  witlumt  actually  realising  its  wbolo  meaning.  Nor  If ' 
(bia  nil.  WItiit  we  aottully  use  iii  tho  jitdgmoot  is  not 
aeoeanrily  Uie  ideal  content  at  all,  but  nnlj'  it«  en^mbol,  the 
nama  Tlie  Rfmbol  takea  in  our  thoughto  the  puice  of  tlie 
realit3?  for  which  it  etenda;  and  thus  in  the  judgment  our 
notual  consciousness  seems  often  to  bo  concerned,  on  the  one 
hand,  vritb  the  given  and  its  charact«r  ils  detected  by  analysis ; 
and  on  the  other,  with  tbo  f«elilig  o(  fumiliarity  attaching  to  this 
character,  and  the  consequent  apprDpriateoMs  of  thi'  ti'nn  D»ed. 

But,  now,  whcthur  or  no  tbo  full  implication  of  the  words 
Lb  actually  rvpreecntcd  by  Che  mind  in  the  act  of  judgment,  it 
must  W  iidmi(ti>d  to  influence  and,  in  fact,  iWk-niiinu  that 
Wit.  This  bo]d»  even  for  the  exclamatory  or  int«rjc^aiunal  ueo 
of  language.  The  child  who  cries  "  gee-gee,"  or  the  man  who 
exclaims  "  lightning,"  inake  no  conscious  leference  to  a  general 
characU^ristic  of  ttungs.  lliey  are  concerned  vith  this  bone, 
tliis  tlash  only.  But,  fintl,  why  do  they  utter  these  exclamations 
and  not  otliers  ?  Bocaueu  of  previous  experiences  in  which  the 
same  gunvral  content  has  appeared  and  has  Imd  the  name 
applied  to  it  Tbua,  whatever  they  know  or  think  on  the 
subjvct,  llio  de  facta  oorreapondeuoe  of  the  general  and 
partictiUir  is  dt  fado  influencing  them.  Secoudly,  why  is  the 
name  understood  ?  Again,  whatever  may  be  thought  by  tho 
lieareni,  the  de  fado  conditions  are  precisely  the  8am&  Tlio 
content  symbolised,  then,  is  at  least  the  condition  both  of  the 
use  of  the  symbol  and  of  its  being  unduntood. 

We  have  tlien  before  ub  the  upper  and  tlie  lower  limit  to 
the  meaning  of  the  muilitativc  judgment.  Taken  as  an  ex> 
plicit  aMorUou  of  all  that  its  wonls  mean,  it  is  a  recognition  of 
the  present  as  a  case  of  a  general  content,  Uiat  i«,  as  a  centre 
of  resemblance  to  an  indefinite  moss  of  faol«.  Taken  at  ite 
lowest,  it  is  an  assertion  of  the  appropriatenese  of  a  name 
dct«nnine<l  by  the  fact  that  the  present  is  a  case  of  a  general 
content  In  either  case  the  relation  of  the  general  content  to 
the  present  object  is  tho  really  operative  condition ;  but  how 
far  it  actually  enters  into  tlio  sphere  of  conscious  thought  is  a 
question  which  would  require  a  different  answer  for  eveiy 
judgment  which  we  make.  The  actual  judgment  moves  within 
the  limits  awugned.  At  its  higher  stages,  wbere  the  generality 
of  the  idea  used  bncomes  explicit,  a  definite  reference  to  oUior 
oasoe  b^RH  to  come  in ;  and  as  bo(hi  as  these  cases  are  defined 
or  indivtdualit<ed  we  pass  into  the  comparative  judgments  On 
the  other  Ride,  where  the  felt  appropriateness  of  name  to  object 
gives  way   to    merely  mechanical   uttcnnoe,  we  fall  from 
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judgmont  into  the  aphero  of  oiclanution.  Between  them 
lunua  ihu  qiuiUtAtivo  judgment  is  to  be  found. 

3.  Cortoiii  difficulties  ic  the  above  view  remain  to  be  dis- 
ouaaod.  To  btmn  vHi\,  how  c*o  we  "  identify  "  the  prasvnt  fact 
with  the  geaerat  content  f  What  is  the  preeent  fact  7  It  is  not 
only  blue,  but  vuious  other  thingR  as  well.  It  is  rou^h,  obloog; 
it  is  plac^  in  such  a  position,  it  is  a  particular  nhade  of  blue ;  aiw. 
again,  it  is  not  all  blue,  but  has  spot^i  of  black  ink  on  it.  Theae 
•re  serious  drawbadcs  to  calling  it  blue  without  any  qualification. 
Still  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  spplication  of  the  general 
attribute  properly  uaderstood.  Every  fact  which  I  can  call 
blue,  from  the  summer  aky  to  a  pair  of  wintnr  hands,  has  a 
certain  vafue  roHemblimco ;  and  8o  far  a«  the  idi^a  of  bluenees 
is  confined  to  this  vagae  i>oiQt  of  rcscnibbnce,  it  may  be 
correctly  applied  to  any  one  of  them,  diffcroncea  being  left  out 
of  account.  But  to  clTect  this  we  need  an  act  of  unalysiB  to 
pick  out  of  the  whole  titnt  is  given  the  quality  blue  which  ia 
oomiDon  to  other  objeota  When  this  is  considered,  the  relation 
ii  0oen  to  be  a  degree  more  complex.  There  is  the  selection  in 
the  whole  presented  of  a  certain  element,  implying  a  distinction 
ot  part  and  whole,  and  then  a  subsumption  of  the  part  under 
the  general  contenL  The  relation  then  becomes  a  partial 
identity  in  a  double  sense.  The  given  as  having  such  a  quality 
or  element  ia  a  cose  of  a  u.Ttain  general  content — that  is  now 
the  analysis  of  our  judgment.  T)>o  one  term  of  the  relation 
then  itself  involvt^s  a  reflation.  This  roUtion,  however,  ia 
merely  the  selection  within  the  present  fact  of  one  feature 
marking  tliat  fact.  That  is,  to  determine  the  subject  of  the 
judgment  we  do  not  need  to  so  beyond  the  present.  TIio 
ultimate  atartiog-poinC  on  this  side  is  the  present  fact. 

It  nu,y  be  objected  with  some  cogency  that  the  present  fact 
ia  rather  a  vague  term.  If  I  mean  by  it  somethmg  definite, 
tike  the  back  of  a  book  which  I  am  looking  at,  can  it  be  said 
that  that  ia  all  that  I  am  aware  of  at  present  ?  It  may  be 
oooujmng  my  attention,  but  oven  so  there  will  be  a  "  fringe  of 
ooDBcioosneee"  beyond  it;  and,  further,  does  not  the  formation 
of  cbe  qualibitive  judgment  precisely  oorreapond  to  the  con- 
oentntion  of  the  mjod  on  one  part  of  the  present,  tlio  seloction, 
in  short,  of  "this"  from  its  surroundings 7  We  may  wlmit 
much  of  this,  but  obeorve  at  the  same  time  that  Uiere  is  u 
change  in  the  process  of  aelection  corresponding  to  our 
description  in  Chapter  III.  The  picking  out  of  the  M>ok  from 
the  vague  mass  of  the  present  is  a  simple  concentration  of 
attention.  A  fringe  of  oonsdoasoeee  no  doubt  remains,  but 
has  no  logical  connection  witli  the  content  apprehended,  and 
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has  DO  intorwt  for  tho  attendiDg  oonsciotonen.  Btit  when  in 
the  ooDtent  now  attended  to,  the  book,  wo  piclc  out  a 
obanustomtic  blueness,  the  whole  content  remains  a  matter  of 
istoreat  to  lU.  It  is  of  it  aa  a  whole  that  we  niake  our  a?t<cr- 
tion.  The  analytic  act  of  attention  givea  ua  an  element  in  a 
whole,  and  the  qualitative  judgment  aaserta  an  identity  baaed 
on  this  element  The  judgment  is  about  that  whole  which 
is  occupj^g  attention.  li  we  uro  asked,  then,  what  is  the 
nltiniBte  subject  in  thu  qualitative  judgment,  we  must  answer 
that  in  th«  limpUit  com  it  fs  the  whole  pTMont  on  which  atten- 
tion is  Gonoentratod.  The  mind  do«B  not  here  make  any 
reference  beyond  the  present ;  no  far  as  the  subject  is  concerned 
no  knowlt^dgc  is  necessary  for  the  mind  except  the  knowledge 
of  this  whule.  It  is  not  determined  or  nude  clear  to  ttio 
mind  by  its  relation  to  anything  else.  But  must  it  not  be 
distinguished  at  the  very  least  from  other  contents  ?  It  muBt 
certainly  be  distinct,  but  it  does  not  follow  tliat  it  muBt  be 
distinguished.  To  diBtinguish  a  thinf;  may  mean  simply  Co 
contemplate  a  thing  "by  itself,"  not  to  contuse  it  with  other 
things.  TTiis  is  certainly  needed,  but  involvce  no  preeontatioo 
or  representation  of  a  relation  between  this  thing  and 
others,  being,  in  reepect  to  other  things,  a  purely  negative  state 
of  mind.  To  distinguish  a  thing  in  the  sense  of  knowing  its 
dlstinctneea,  of  knowing  how  it  is  distinct,  and  from  what, 
invoivoa  knowledge  of  its  relations  to  other  things.  Now  I 
must  distinguish  the  present  fact  in  the  first  sense,  but  I  need 
not  in  the  second.  The  apprehension  of  the  total  present  or 
the  concenttBtion  of  attention  on  a  part  of  it.  is  not  the  same 
thing  OS  apprehending  or  knowing  its  reUtiou  tu  other  contents, 
llieee  relations,  and  tlie  distiuetions  involved  in  them,  become 
clear  when  the  fact«  are  brought  together  in  one  act  of  thought, 
■a  by  memory.  The  distinction  depends  on  the  bringing 
together  of  two  faota  given  separately ;  their  being  given  does 
not  depend  on  their  being  known  as  distinct. 

My  apprehension  of  the  present  cannot  in  anyway  be  con- 
ftituted  by  the  relations  between  it  and  other  thmgsi  They  do 
not  determine  it,  but  it  determines  them.  The  position  of  the 
present  is  not  known  as  being  after  something  which  was,  but 
that  which  was  is  known  oa  before  that  which  is;  I  do  not 
'  build  up  my  knowledge  of  the  present  by  finding  out  relations 
between  it  and  other  things,  but  I  start  from  the  present  in 
determining  other  things. 

These  simplest  judgments  are  represented  verbally  by  the 
impersonal  form  or  the  interjectionol  judgment.  "  It's  a  bad 
job"  or  " first r;  or.stitl  better,  a  baby's  "da-da,"  "goe-goe," 
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nnd  liiu  may  parhapo  be  taken  as  holding  universally  for  the 
clara  under  consideration.  But  we  must  observe  that  the 
relation  of  the  idea  employed  to  the  fact  given  may  vary 
usterially.  In  "  It  is  quite  worm,"  tho  nttributo  eubeumea 
onder  the  general  idea  is  an  actual  clomeot  in  our  jM-'rccplion ; 
nor  ia  anything  furtlicr  stated  about  Uie  priuenl  content  and 
its  remaming  utlributci  than  is  alretuly  prcsont  In  "  He  is 
livid  with  fury,"  his  appearance  is  given,  but  not  tlie  emotion 
prompting  it.  On  the  streagth  of  the  appeannoe  yon  apply 
an  i<l(ia  which  cam«e  you  beyond  the  given,  and  aoserta  of  th« 
present  fact  some  further  characteristic  not  strictly  observed. 
Ordinary  judgment  does  not  observe  this  distinction,  but 
logically  it  carries  us  over  the  boundary  lino  into  inference. 
In  concrete  thought  the  distinction  belwucu  ideas  which  do  and 
those  which  do  not  "extend"  the  prcHcat,  i.r.  assert  of  it 
attributes  which  are  not  given,  is  diflicult  to  draw  with 
pi-ecieion.  It  is  ott«n  bard  to  say  how  much  is  given  and  how 
much  the  idea  really  contains.  The  theorcticnl  dltttiiiction  is 
clttir  cnougli.  A  suheumption  which  adds  nothing  but  itwlf 
to  the  present,  i.e.  which  states  the  conformity  of  iJie  present 
to  a  general  attribute,  is  judginonL  If  it  adda  more  it  is  logically 
inference.  But  the  iolereooes  do  not  cease  to  be  judgments: 
they  still  8ub«ume,  though  tboy  do  do  on  a  different  t^a  &aa 
with  furtlior  rcsulla  than  the  judgment*  hitherto  considered. 

Tbia  underatood,  we  need  say  little  of  the  caso  where  the 
qualitative  judgment  doee  not  rest  on  observation  at  all,  e^. 
when  I  Judge  the  character  of  the  preeent  or  ))«st  on  the 
atrength  of  another's  statemenL  The  l^aais  of  the  judgment  is 
alterwl,  the  Judgment  is  the  same,  viz.  that  the  present*  or 
past  foot  oontuna  an  element  falling  under  a  general  oontcnt 
In  this  ease  we  should  call  it,  not  a  subsumption  (aa  of  some- 
thing already  given),  but  an  applioaCton  of  the  idea  to  a  fact 
occupying  a  position  tn  nmlity  determined  by  the  demonstrative 
talcL-n  in  connection  with  my  relation  to  the  person  using  it. 

I.»stly,  recognition  does  not  differ  in  its  clouentory  form 
from  A  qualitative  jwlgmeut.  We  recognise  primarilf/  by 
cbonictcr,  and  so  the  act  of  recognition  is  a  suljaunipticni  of  the 
present  under  the  already  experienced  content  which  the 
proper  name  means  for  us.  "  Da-da  "  is  prD{^«r1y  a  rec<^iition, 
*  gee-gee  "  or  "  pulf-puff "  u  qualitative  judgment ;  but  eitlier  of 
these  lost  are  reoognitious,  tf  applied  day  after  day  to  the  nune 
toy.  Obviously  at  this  stage  the  diflertncu  only  exists  for  a 
raotc  developed  oooscioitniees,  U,  it  depends  on  the  diatinctioB 
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b«twG«a  the  natoree  of  the  iodividnal  and  aoivorsol,  which  ia 
not  coatainod  iu  the  judgment  as  such. 

5.  Ttte  content  of  the  judgment  now  being  understood,  let  us 

LOoonder  its  conditiona      These  are,  first,  the  apprehension  of 

I  the  present  fact;  second,  knowledge  of  the  general  content;  and, 

f  tbira,  the  application  of  this  content  to  the  fact     The  last 

I  two  demand  further  aualyHia.    As  to  the^ideal  content,  we  have 

lalraady  seen  the  conditions  of  it«  formation,  viz.  aDaljtJo 

Isttentioa  to  b«  ^veo,  coiaporison  (resting  on  the  coustrnctive 

I  aotivit]?  of  the  mind,  or  on  mere  apprehennon  of  similarity),  and, 

of  ooorse,  memory.    M  to  the  presence  of  the  tdw  in  tiw  mind, 

we  most  not  be  led  into  assuming  too  much.    The  case  is 

nmiliir  to  that  of  memory.     An  individual  apprehended  fact  is 

rutaiucd,  not  in  the  sense  that  it  continues  to  exist  as  a  permO' 

I  ItttDt  state  of  the  mind,  but  in  the  sense  that  it  leaves  pennanent 

Leffocta  00  the  mental  structure,sachthatan  appropriate  stimulus 

will  cause  it  to  be  asserted  u  a  past  fact.    Ac  lesAt  no  furtliur 

leonditton  than  this  is  implied  by  memory.    Ah  it  is  with  thu 

lindividuol,  bo  it  is  wiUi  the  general  content.     Tlie  idea  is 

ant  or  continues  in  tlw  mind  in  the  sense  tliat  the  mind  can 

'again  assert  the  same  content.    AVhen  wc  speak  of  tli«  preMDce 

of  the  idea  as  a  condition  of  the  qualitative  judgment,  we 

^accordingly  mean  that  perception    must  act  upon  a  mind 

linodified  by  Uie  past  assertion  of  an  ideal  content  in  such 

[a  way  us  to  be  capable  of  reasserting  that  content,  and  that  the 

.  act  of  perception  stimulates  to  such  rcasscrtion. 

The  third  condition  oLbo  demands  notice;    The  idea  must 

ibe  applied  to  the  pre«ent  coot«nt.     Tlie  idea  itoclf  is  the 

Rtion  of  a  certain    content,    tlto  npprebeBBion    is    the 

artion  of  another.    The  appttoation  of  the  one  to  the  other 

Imeaas  the  assertion  of  the  two  as  one  whole.    General  and 

[particulftr  content  with    U»e    partiAl  identity  involved    are 

erted  together.    That  ia  to  say,  we  have  another  cu«o  of 

[instruction,  the  aasertion  of  a  whole  of  which  the  elements  are 

'Or  have  been  given.     1  do  not  mean  that  in  a  qualitative 

judgment   you    necessarily    place    the  idea    bcfure    you,  as 

it  were  an  image,  and  so  compare  it  with  the  given.     I 

only  that  just  as  "this"  means  the  prfsont.so  "blue" 

tbo  general  quality ;  and  so  also  tlie  whole  judgment 

the  subtmmplion  of  the  present  <mder  the  general 

quality.    Tito  act  of  forming  the  judgment,  then,  as  distinct 

am  the  antecedent  conditiona,  ia  an   act  of   construction 

with  an  act  of  anntj-tiis  applied  to  the  given  content. 

Lastly,  in  choosing  a  name,  that  is,  in  conneotiDg  a  special 

abol  with  a  given  content,  judgment  involves  infereiioe.    But 
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here  we  m&j  make  a  dietmctioiL  So  &r  as  the  jooceea  mider- 
Iring  the  choice  of  words  ia  concerned,  inference  has  no  place. 
The  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  ibe  given  ocmtent  to  the 
general  attribute,  or  of  ite  correspondence  to  the  idea  as  a 
mental  state,  is  given,  not  by  inference,  bat  by  memory  and 
construction.  Inference  comes  in  with  tiie  choice  of  the  name. 
So  far  as  a  fixed  symbol  uttered  or  not  enters  into  judgment, 
so  far  inference  is  involved.  So  far  as  the  ctHnprebension  of 
the  real  relation  on  which  the  symbol  is  based  can  be  separated 
from  the  symbolism,  we  may  speak  of  it  as  judgment  proper, 
and  deny  that  the  judgment -function  as  such  depends  on 
inference.'  The  qualitative  ju(^;ment,  then,  would  be  ex- 
plained by  the  factors  of  knowlet^e  already  distinguished  being 
the  result  when  they  are  combined  in  a  particular  way. 

To  sum  Dp.  The  qualitative  judgment  overtly  and  pro- 
feesedly  names  the  present  content  as  something  familiar.  In 
BO  doing  it  implies  the  appropriateness  of  the  symbol  used; 
and  this  involves  the  presence  to  perception  of  a  character 
corresponding  to  an  idea  already  entertained :  this  correspond- 
ence involves  the  subsumption  of  the  given  under  a  general 
content ;  and  this  subsumption,  again,  means  the  resemblance 
of  the  given  character  to  any  other  case  in  which  the  ideal 
content  may  be  realised.  Any  part  of  this  content  may  ent^ 
into  the  explicit  purport  of  the  judgment  In  its  higha 
stages  the  judgment  assigns  to  the  present  a  definite  place  in 
the  seriea  of  given  facts.  The  conditions  on  which  it  rests  are 
apprehension,  analysis,  memory,  and  construction;  while,  as 
correctly  expressing  itself  in  a  proposition,  it  involves  infer- 
ence. An  essentially  similar  judgment  may  be  based  on 
remembered  or  constructed  cont«it«,  instead  of  simple  analysis 
of  the  given.^ 

II.  Thk  C!ompahative  Judombnt 

6.  In  the  Qualitative  Judgment  the  second  or  uou-pre- 
sented  term  is  a  general  content  attributed  to  reahty  without 
specification  of  when  and  where.    Substitute  now  for  this  an 

'  Inumiich  u  symboliani  or  rerbal  atteruiM  i*  ratlier  tlie  mschuisiii,  and 
the  relfttioQ  of  ideal  aad  present  contant  theesaeDce  oftbe  qntlitative  judgmrat, 
this  use  of  terms  Mems  juitiHed,  and  will  b«  adhered  to.  For  thi*  reaaoo  m 
have  already  dUtinEuished  judi^enta  vhicli  do  from  thoie  which  do  not  iuTolTC 
Inference  in  tbo  real  reUtian  which  thef  usert,  aa  well  aa  in  the  aaeVf  Uie  termi 
whereby  thej  assert.  The  former  class  are  infereotial  in  respect  of  theil  loort 
important  featnrea. 

*  U;  chief  debt  in  the  above  account  is  to  Ueam.  Bradley  and  Boaaoqnet, 
though  I  also  owe  ninch  to  Sigwart,  and,  of  couno,  to  Mill. 
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indlndu&l  tact  appreheuded  or  reiafimbcred,  anif  w«  eel  the 
comparative  jixlgmeiit.  The  qualitAlive  judgment  uopUes 
the  existence  of  indiv-iduab  reeemblitig  the  present  fact^  for 
richout  them  the  idea  would  be  nugatorj',  as  an  idea  of  sotne- 
liing  never  realised.  Hat  it  does  not  specify  any  such  facte,  it 
aot  bold  them  up  to  view  together  with  the  prt^eut. 
is  tho  work  of  the  comparative  judgment.  Wu  have 
alread}-  touched  on  this  form  of  usertion,  but  rnunt  now  treat 
it  rather  more  systematicaUy.  Simple  or  indeGmt«  comparlsan 
deala  merely  with  the  relation,  the  resemblance  of  the  two 
contents  compared.  To  oO'ect  this  it  in  not  noc<iaeary  to  use  a 
general  idea.  The  rMcmblance  may  he  given  or  may  be  "  oon- 
ttmcted."  Id  either  caw  it  is  an  iudtvtdual  relatioa,if  we  can 
nealc  of  such  a  thing,  existing  between  two  individual  facta. 
Nothing  general  or  common  to  other  facts  enters  into  conHidera- 
tion.  ft  follows  that  this  assertion  does  not  strictly  tail 
within  tho  limits  of  the  judgment  as  we  have  defined  iL 
When  I  say, "  That  leaf  is  darker  than  this,"  I  make  a  pro- 
pMittoD ;  but  then  I  am  dedgBating  the  contents  ctnnpucu  by 
guieral  tiames,  which  implies  that  I  view  them  in  the  Light  of 
ffeneral  ideas.  Bceidos,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  prupoeition 
just  ({uotod  18 'scarcely  a  fair  example  of  udefiuito  compariaoa, 
aiuoe  the  word  "darker"  impliee  an  unulysiii  of  the  points  of 
resemblance  and  difference.  This  sliows  us  that  only  the 
crudest  comparisons,  involving  sinipl*^  likeness  and  unlikeQCM, 
fall  strictly  within  tlie  province  with  whidi  we  are  dealing. 
"  Tlieee  hat£  are  like  the  fashion  of  ten  years  ago,"  ia  a  fairer 
example.  Here,  then,  all  that  turns  the  assertion  into  a  pro- 
position is  the  doeignation  of  the  contents  compared  by  the 
names  of  tho  hata  of  to-day  and  the  hats  of  ten  years  since,  in 
addition  to  which  it  must  be  said  that  the  relation  of  vague 
likiriiess  has  itself  become  an  idoa,  and  is  symliolised  by  the 
t<iiii  "resemble"  or  "like,"  But  every  act  of  mind,  from 
apprehenition  upwards,  is  turned  into  a  judgment  by  applying 
general  ideas,  and  into  a  proposition  by  applying  general 
names  to  its  content  And  the  question  whetJier  an  aasertion 
18  a  judgment,  is  to  be  settled  by  asking,  not  whether  it  is 
exprcHsiblc  iu  a  propomtion,  but  whether  it  is  so  expressible 
without  the  mcdinuon  of  ideas  unDecaaaarT  to  the  a»ertion 
itself.  According  to  this  test,  simple  or  ondcliued  comparison 
is  not  A  judgment,  but  is  anteci-dent  to  tho  formation  of 
judgment,  inasmuch  as  it  has  a  luwd  iu  the  formation  of  ideas. 
Defined  comparison  not  merely  asserts  a  rsMmblanco 
between  two  contents,  but  oaaorts  it  on  tho  strength  of  an 
analysis.    Its  acbeme  is  A  z.  as  having  A,  is  like  A  y,or  the  A 
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of  A  X  is  like  the  A  of  A  t.  "  These  colours  Ate.  alike  in  tint,  or 
in  intensity,  or  in  saturation."  "  Thes6  notes  are  of  one  pitch, 
of  different  timbre."  "  John  is  as  tall  as  Jamee  "  (  =  is  luce  in 
height).  All  these  cases  involve  analytic  attention,  and  oom- 
ptn  tiie  wholes  on  the  strength  of  tlic  analysis.  Bat  erea 
among  these  wo  mu»t  make  a  lurther  dmttnction.  It  I  judge 
A  X  to  be  like  A  y  iu  A,  tliat  is  a  true  judgment.  U-cauae  I 
apply  the  gcaenU  idea  A,  for  which  I  Iiave  a  general  name,  so 
that  iny  jiMgmcDt  18  at  onoo  tho  basis  of  a  propomtion.  But  if 
the  point  of  resemblaooe  is  not  an  idiMt  already  known  to  me, 
the  comparison  is  not  a  true  judgment.  Doubtless  it  reeulba 
immediately  in  the  formation  of  an  idea  for  which  I  endeavour 
to  fashion  a  name,  an  endeavour  alwayn  made  by  language 
when  new  observations  give  it  new  general  contents.  But  the 
idea  being  formed  pari  patau  with  the  comparison,  cannot  be 
rcgardod  as  applied  by  the  comnarieon.  Whence,  if  judgment 
Involves  tho  application  of  an  iuea,  detint^d  comparison  in  Hiom 
oasca  ia  not  a  true  judgment.  Let  ub  then  diHtiugnlHh  tlic 
easM  in  which  an  idea  a  applied  as  oomparative  judgmonta 
from  boUi  de6jiod  and  uiidcfincd  compuri^ons  in  which  an  idea 
is  not  applied.  Witli  ntgard  to  thcconditioueuf  these  forms  of 
assertion,  comparison  (defined  or  nodofined)  bos  already  been 
shown  to  depend  on  an  act  of  coiutruction.  The  comparative 
judgment  involvee  a  repeated  oonstruotion— of  tho  relation  of 
the  two  qualities  to  one  anather,  and  of  the  conformity  of  both 
to  the  oeneral  qnali^  contained  in  the  idea. 

7.  Comparison  and  the  qualitative  judgment  in  their  several 
stagea  impfy  one  another.  If  "  This  is  A  "  means  anything,  A 
must  be  an  idea  already  referring  to  some  other  reality,  A„ 
and  Ai  must  be  like  A.  Conversely,  if  A  is  like  A„  it  is 
ganerally  to  be  supposed  that  tliey  both  can  be  subsumed 
uoder  a  general  idea  «.  Here  the  undefined  forms  of  oom< 
parison  and  of  the  qualitative  judgment  are  seen  involving 
each  oUier.  Fassing  to  the  higher  forms,  "  Tltis  contains  the 
quality  A  "  equally  implies  resemblance  iu  point  of  A  to  other 
tilings,  and  conversely.  Finally,  tho  comparative  judgment 
proper  is  an  analysis  Doth  of  the  oompartsoas  and  the  qttalita- 
tive  judgmenlfl  preceding  it.  "  A  ia  tlie  conunoo  property  on 
which  rests  the  resemblance  between  A  x  and  A  y."  This 
justifies  the  qualitative  judgment.  "This  (A  y)  is  A,"  bv 
explicitly  deelarinj"  the  comparative  relation  to  anotlier  indi- 
vidual fact  necessitated  by  it,  Similarly  it  fixes  the  point 
of  resemblance  in  A  x  and  A  y  as  the  definitely  known 
content  A. 

The  set  of  fact«  with  whidi  both  qualitative  and  com- 
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,  ive  judgments  have  to  deal  ib  the  presence  in  reality  of 
>  genenJ  qiulity  exiatiog  in  an  indefinite  number  of  facts, 
fartiuag,  tn  general,  a  part  onljr  of  the  content  of  each,  and 
ooBstituting  a  r(>seniblauc«  between  all  of  them.  We  may  dis- 
tagni^  two  main  aspects  of  this  set  of  facts — (a)  th^  ^xist- 
aee  o(  th«  quality ;  (b)  that  of  the  relations  of  resemblance. 
With  one  or  both  of  theee  aspects  all  the  mental  opcratiouH  of 
which  we  have  treated  to   this  coonection  arc  concerned. 

Q.)  AruUytie  aitetUion  oMerts  the  existence  of  the  quality  of 
the  given,  without  dealing  with   its   resemblances  or 
thinldng  of  it  as  a  general  quality. 
(ii)   Vndefiiud  eomparuon  asserts  the  relation  of  resem- 
Usoca    between    two   facts   present   or   ptist,    without 
spedfybg  the  quality  on  which  the  resemblance  rests. 
^)  D^fitiM  eomparison  rests  the  resemblance  of  two  facte 
on  a  common  quality,  without  referring  that  quality 
to  a  general  idea. 
0T.)  A  gtneral  idat  is  s  reference  of  a  quality  given  in 
asSned  comparisoD  (as  common  to  two  facts)  to  realiQr 
as  a  whole. 
(V.)  Qualitative  judftnmt  asserts  a  tonality  o(  th«  preeent  as 

eooforming  to  the  content  of  the  idea. 

(fi)  CompanUive  jvdgmtiU  asserts  resemblance  of  two  or 

otore  facts  in  point  of  a  Imown  general  quality,  or 

asaerta  a  general  quality  to  exist  in  two  or  more  facts. 

This  order  represents  the  increasing  deflniteness  or  explicit- 

■  of  knowledge  in  this  direction,  the  higher  forms  at  each 

j  point  making  use  of  some  or  all  of  the  lower.     In  the  final 

jltan  of  the  developed  comparative  jndgmeut  we  have,  in  a 

Ikiu  of  miniatare,  the  whole  account  of  that  port  of  the  nature 

of  nality  with  which  this  series  of  operatioBS  deals ;  we  have, 

sunely,  the    explicit    recognition  of    the    general   content, 

{l^Bent  over  and   over  again   in    the  world    of    existence, 

detvRoining  resemblances   between   the  particular  facts  in 

j  rt*ch  it  is  found.     The  lower  forms  of  assertion  lead  up  to 

I  thif  by  expressing  various  parts  or  aspects  of  the  general  coa- 

AH  these  assertions  rest  ultimately  on  the  four  con- 

of    knowledge  hitherto  distinguished — apprehension, 

memory,  and  oonstniction.      I  do  not  mean  that 

lasay  actual  qualitative  or  comparative  jud^eats  may  not 

iBwive  further  factors, such  as  inference.    "That  is  a  roan" 

IsbrayH,  I  think,  does,  and  yet  it  would  generally  be  classed  as 

I  s  Tccy  smple  qualitative  judgment.     But  these  judgments  do 

■Dtt  sport  trom  their  verbal  expression,  necessarily,  or  as  such, 
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involve  inference;  in  many  cases  inference  supplies  part  of 
their  data,  but  not  always.  These  forms  of  thought  would 
remain  to  ua  if  our  powers  of  inference  were  paralysed;  to 
analyse  their  nature  and  constitution  it  is  necesaary,  if  we  take 
inference  into  account,  to  obeerve  carefully  the  liinite  of  Its 
function. 


CHAVTEK    X 

rVDOMKNTS  OF  IIeLATIOX  AND  DBSCRITTIOK 


I.  THE  BILATIVK  JUDOMKST 

1.  Wg  hnvtf  HCttii  ttie  qualitative  Judgiuoiit  rise  U>  its  full  degree 
of  cx|>licitJios8  »iiil  Uion  pass  iDto  the  jiidgnieDt  of  compHrifion. 
This  transition  is  neoetaitated  by  the  character  of  the  general 
oonteot,  which,  (n  l>e  definitely  recognised  as  general,  must  be 
taken  as  applying  beyond  the  l>oundH  of  the  particular  cOM;. 
Here  is  already  a  vague  reference  to  other  cafies,  tiomo  of 
which  are  expUcitly  designated  in  tJie  judgineul  of  compariaon. 
This  transition,  tnen.  rceta  oa  the  predicate — to  give  that 
name  pioviuioDally  to  tlie  ^-neral  content  employed  in  judging. 
An  analogous  irantition  is  dct^rininvd  by  tlie  subject — the 
Individual  preaentvd. 

Wo  luive  alroody  seen  tJiat  the  subject  \a  the  present  fact, 
or  a  portion  uf  the  pree«it.  In  either  case  it  exists  in  reaUty 
aa  nn  element  in  a  continuous  world  of  perception.  We  have 
argued  that  in  tlie  simplest  form  of  the  subject  no  reference  is 
involved  to  this  wider  reaUty.  Nevertheless,  for  porposes  of 
communication  it  is  impossible  to  co  far  without  at  least  m 
much  reference  as  is  involved  in  oistiDguiBlung  this  subject 
from  others.  And  wlmtever  the  cootcnta  judged,  in  ruiility 
the  surroundings  must  exist.  A  step  onward  l8  taken  when 
they  are  brought  into  tlio  judgniont,  so  that  tlio  subject  is  now 
further  defined,  not  niorcly  by  Uie  attribute  assigned  to  it,  but 
by  itfl  position  or  relation  to  other  things.  At  this  stage  we 
havo  not, "  Ttuit  book  is  PwkteieJc,"  but, "'  The  volume  next  to 
VanU]/  Fair  is  fifXicid:."  llie  purport  here  is  still  to  point 
out  Pichtfid ;  but  it  is  essentially  the  same  judgment,  with  the 
■lightest  shifting  of  interest,  when  I  say,  "My  volume*  of 
Dickens  and  Tltackeray  are  on  the  same  shelf." 

We  have  here  a  new  complication  introduced.  The 
pctceived  fact,  wliich  fomiB  the  starting- point  of  the  judgment, 
tano  longer  a  simple  (]uulity,  but  u  relation  involving  two  terma. 

IM 
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The  first  form  of  iadgment  in  which  thia  cxnnplication 
arises  is  that  which  aeala  with  the  ralationa  of  facta  W 
depeodiuit  on  the  order  of  their  appreheDsion.  A  was  before, 
is  BtmuItAaeouB  with,  or  after  R,  above,  to  the  right,  to  the  left 
of  B,  and  80  forth,  are  simple  jud^menta  of  reljitioii  or 
construotioD  upou  which  more  compUcat<»I  ouue  lire  based. 
We  cooSne  oursclvoe  for  the  present  to  judgmonte  whose  data 
are  apprehended  facte,  to  tlut  we  have  only  the  mmpler 
forms  of  relation  before  us.  Lot  us  consider  how  tbeee 
Judgments  diSiar  in  oonUiut  and  conditions  from  the  qtialitutiva 
judgment. 

In  the  judgment "  A  before  B,"  when  the  whole  A  -  B  is 
present  to  apprehension,  we  are  clearly  asserting  two 
distinguishable  parts  of  the  given  whole,  and  also  the  relation 
between  them.  Moreover,  since  each  of  the  three  words  used 
(A  before  B)  is  of  a  general  character,  vre  arc  comparing  both 
ilie  parts  A  and  B  to  eome  general  qualities  of  roiility,  and 
the  relation  to  some  general  relation.  It  is  not  necemary  that 
the  vh<^e  A  -  B  should  be  capable  of  subsumption  under  some 
genera]  content  a-B;  it  is  only  to  the  oonstituents  of  the 
relation  that  the  ideas  must  be  applicable.  Further,  A  -  B 
taken  together  will  not  probably  be  found  to  exhaust  the  whole 
of  the  present  fact;  there  is  a  remnant  X  which  is  more  or  Ices 
clearly  present  to  consciousness,  as  g<Hng  to  constitute  the 
whole  out  of  which  A  -  B  has  been  selected  by  the  aualysb  of 
attention.  Thns  iu  uniting  A  and  B  the  judgment  might  be 
called  synthetic,  but  in  distinguishing  qualities  in  the  whole  it 
is  even  more  analytic  than  the  jutkment  of  quality.  The 
reference  to  the  whole  may  bo  inexplicit,  but  may  be  pretty 
obvioualy  implied  by  the  nature  of  the  case.  "  The  eyhndern 
are  underneath  the  boiler,"  would  imply  in  moat  cases  that  a 
locomotive  was  the  true  "  subject,"  To  bring  the  locomotive 
into  the  judgment  is  dearly  a  very  small  step. 

We  have,  then,  as  our  content,  two  given  qualities  as  coses 
of  two  general  qualities  in  a  relation  which  is  a  case  of 
a  general  relation,  This  at  least  is  the  full  implication  of  the 
toniifl,  whicb,  aa  iu  the  qualitative  judgincnt,  is  more  or  less 
realised  in  difTercnt  instances.  Each  vkuii-nl  is  "felt"  at 
familiar,  or  recognised  aa  correaponding  to  our  ideas.  From 
the  content  of  uie  judgment  tlie  oonditions  ore  clear.  We 
have  the  same  factors  as  were  fomid  in  the  qualitative 
judgment,  excepting  only  that  the  act  of  analysis  is  repeated. 
We  must,  in  order  to  assert  a  relation,  analyse  out  of  the 
given,  not  only  A,  but  B,  and  the  relation  between  them.  This 
repeated  an&lyue  gives  ground  for  a  repeated  oompariaop,  and 
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this  is  the  only  new  fnotor  i»troduc«d  by  Che  judgnwnt  of 
relation.' 


a.  HIE  DBSCBimvc  juiicmrht 

2.  We  may  porliape  group  Bomewhat  more  ndvanced  coses  of 

Judgmonti)  nbica  wo  bare  luroady  had  under  tbia  nama    Iq 

tio  qualitative  judgutuDt  we  deal  with  a  part  of  the  given 

vltole ;  in  tliu  rt-lutivu  judgment,  with  u  relation  of  two  parts ; 

liem  rviiiHiiis  Iliu  relation  of  part  to  whole,  the  constitution  of 

tic  whole  by  the  jiarU,  which  is  th«  work,  never  perhaps 

]UftteIy  perfomiHl,  of  the  analytic  or  deacrtptive  judgnient. 

1  jodgmenC  comhiiicB,  in  a  way,  the  c]turuot«risticfl  of  the 

)  oth^a.    For  the  <iiialitative  judgment  Btat«e  a  <iuality  of 

the  given  whole.   But  it  concentrates  attention  on  one  alement, 

Eand  does  not  attempt  to  describe  the  fact  at  a  whole.    The 

tive  judgment,  asain,  puts  different  elements  together,  but 

'  I  to  lose  sight  01  tbo  whole  to  which  they  belong.    The 

criptive  judgment  keepe  the  whole  in  view  while  detailing 

I  pwta.     Its  ideal  would  ht  to  cxhauHl  the  whole  nature  of 

^tba  given ;  but  it  is  the  continual  miHtuke  of  tho  analytic  mind 

to  imagioo  it«clf  to  have  succeeded  in  this  Sisyphean  task. 

t^We    must  not    therefore   confine   tho  name  of   descripUva 

Judgment  to  assertions  of  an  equation  between  the  parts  and 

j|he  whole,  a  complete  amstruction  of  wholes  by  jiarta,  lest 

'  iply  we  ^all  have  a  doss  without  member)!.    We  should  cuU 

*  judgments  descriptive  which   involve,  like  the  rchitive 

ant,  repetition  of    the  analytic  act ;  but,  unlike    the 

^relative  judgment,  explicitly  designate  the  whole  to  wbidi  the 

parts  so  sheeted  belong.    We  have  soon  already  that  the 

relative  judgment  psases  by  easy  truusitiou  into  this  class,  and 

^tbe  tiaoBition  is  represented  verbally  by  the  change  which 

Ices  tho  whole  fact  the  grammatical  subject    Hie  qnalitative 

Jndgment  passes  into  the  deacriptive  as  the  qualities  selected 

complex.     Such   complexity    involves    plurality   of 

attributes  and  relations  between  them,  and  thus  the  descriptive 

jadgment  is  simply  a  completed  form  of  the  judgments  o( 

luuity  and  relation.    Any  description  of  a  perron  or  undsoape, 

or  scene,  might  be  taken  as  illuatratbg  this  judgment. 

We  may  add  that  there  is  one  judgiuoul  requiring  to  be 
pdistiiiguished  from  the  above.     It  also  involves  a  repeated 

■Cr.   on  tb«  «h«b  nitii*<«>  Sigiwrt,  U  10  uwl  12.    Th«  lodoBMit  M- 
n^ax  111*  "anily  of  *  thtiw  ftnil  ibi  ftofvHj," tte.,  la  wlildi  Mind*  a 
'ihmb&tralhnia,    I  hAv«Mi«d  utraiiiitioiH]  Msera  tlutttnpU<(<Mlit*tfT« 
Land  Uwi^ti<«J*dpiuitt, 
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Aiulysia,  but  it  is  a  soconil  aaolyBifl  of  Uio  quality  already 
aolcctcd.  Tlius,  "  Tltat  is  btmsh-green  " ;  "  Thitt  is  grnss-green." 
Here  "bluish"  and  "grua"  seem  distinctly  to  qualify  green, 
and  to  deaoribe  the  wbole  only  through  Ha  greennesii.  (Ireen 
here  tak«e  the  place  of  Uie  whole  ae  tlie  "  subject "  of  the 
judgment,  bo  that  the  assertion  is  rather  a  eocoadary  Juilgment 
of  qualj)^  than  anything  else. 

3.  We  have  already  noticed  that  memory  and  the  ayntbesia 
of  memorice  form  a  basis  for  Judgment  equally  with  apprehen- 
sion. If  I  con  reprtwont  a  oonlvul  in  a  mumory-judgtoent,  I 
can  do  with  it  alt  that  I  could  do  if  it  wore  a  present  fact  1 
can  analyse  it  and  describe  its  qualities,  or  I  can  note  its  rcla- 
lions  to  other  facts.  Every  such  operation,  present  or  reniem* 
bered>  involves  a  constrtiction  or  an  act  of  analysis ;  but  bo  also 
would  it  if  it  were  performed  on  a  present  fact.  As  we  have  seen, 
memory-synthesis  gives  us  wholes  which  we  could  not  have 
presented  to  us.  One  case  of  such  wholes  may  be  noticed  here 
m  connection  with  the  judgment  based  on  it.  Ordinary  memory 
syntbeeis  puts  togebhor  bete  given  iu  continuity;  but  our 
constructive  activity  is  not  oontcutwith  thtte  simple  syntheses, 
but  will  form  a  conjoint  content  of  any  portions  of  our  memory 
which  ntay  in  anyway  suggest  one  anotlier.  From  tJiis  arise 
the  subjects  of  collective  judgments  and  all  judgments  of 
number,  •'  The  lost  tliree  Saturdays  have  been  wet,"  clearly 
is  not  matter  of  immediate  apprehension  nor  of  oonlinuoiis 
appreheneion ;  but  the  wetness  of  each  Saturday  is  given  by 
memory,  and  the  combinatioQ  of  them  is  a  simple  construction. 
Thus  numerical  and  collective  judgments  have  their  subjects 
euppliod  by  eonstructiou  working  on  memory.  It  is  different 
when  the  word  "  all  "  no  longer  rrfi-re  to  a  doRnite  number  of 
reoollocted  individuals,  but  to  an  indefinitely  oxbendtd  class. 
No  judgment  containing  xiich  an  idea  will  be  oxplaiood  from 
mere  memory,  or  any  onnstruction  of  memories,  for  it  ourrfes 
un  definitely  beyond  what  ia  either  given  or  remembered  into 
the  region  of  what  is  to  be  or  must  have  be«a.  In  a  word,  it 
rests  on  inference,  and  to  explain  it  we  must  first  understand 
inference.  Less  obviously,  but  with  equal  certainty,  ever; 
predicate  iuvolviug  a  universal  conjuuction  of  attributes  also 
involves  inference.  That  X  is  a  man  cannot  bo  a  matter  of 
immediate  apprehension,  and  scarcely  even  of  memory.  For 
the  ooDCepbion  of  manhood  involves  a  complex  union  of  many 
attiibutes  which  cannot  be  preseoit  to  a  single  act  of  conscious- 
ness, but  which  are  asserted  of  the  present  or  pnst  on  the 
ground  of  their  universal  inter-conneotion.  Hius  so  long  oa 
judgments  rest  on  the  conditions  hitherto  explained,  thoj  would 
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carrj  v»  over  »  limited  field  of  realty ;  but  just  Uio  etuno 
factenuid  processes,  which  built  up  these  judginents  from  tlio 
ftota  of  opprebensioQ,  are  repeated,  with  various  comjilicntioixs 
for  data  supplied  bf  inference ;  and  thus  to  treat  theu  once  ia 
to  treat  them  once  for  all.  It  remains,  then,  to  earn  up  the 
fortDS  of  aasertion  which  we  have  hitherto  described,  and  to 
give  a  general  view  of  their  content  and  condition.  We  ahall 
wen  have  a  general  conception  of  the  character  of  knowledge 
in  isolation  from  Uie  factors  introducing  inforcnce, 

4  Wc  liavo  had,  then,  (a)  siuiplc  apprebonaion,  (fc)  analytic 
attCDtioo,  and  (c)  memory.  AU  of  these  may  be  rt-jjanlud 
IndifTcrently  as  forms  of  assertion  or  as  conditiiini!  of 
knowledge.  Tlic  flrst  two  asaert  the  present  fact  only,  and 
givo  us  truth.  The  third  assorts  a  content  which  is  not 
prcMot,  and  may  give  us  falsehood.  As  condition  (<f)  of 
knowledge  we  have  had  construction,  which  in  it«  various 
operations  on  the  contents  supplied  by  the  first  three  factors 
produces  many  vai'ious  forma  of  assertion,  vis.  collective  and 
synthetic  memory,  compariBon  indefinite  and  definite,  and, 
lastly,  general  ideas.  Further,  the  combination  (a  constructive 
act)  of  the  idea  with  analytic  attention  to  a  part  of  the 
present,  gives  us  the  qualitative  judgment,  and,  when  it  asserts 
the  relation  betwoon  some  of  the  individiuUa  to  which  the  idea 
applies,  the  comparative  judgment;  with  the  same  attention 
to  a  relation  of  facts  it  gives  the  rcUtivc  judgment,  and  with 
tile  Bainif  applied  to  tlie  relation  of  wholes  and  parts  the 
dewriptjve  judgment  All  these  judgments  concern  the 
present.  Again,  applying  analysis  to  memory-contents  we 
gilt  the  BAine  three  judgments  concerning  the  past.  According 
to  the  conBtruction  made  of  memories  and  apprehensions,  we 
get  iihiral  or  collective  judgments,  which,  again,  may  be 
quahtative,  relative,  or  analytic.  Thus,  with  apprchenifion  and 
memory  as  relatively  constant  fuctore.  the  incrcuaing  com- 
plexity of  tbo  judgment  results  from  the  repetition  of  the  acta 
of  ooastrucUon  and  analysis.  Such  being  tlie  factors,  what  is 
the  reeult  so  fur?  Itnetfy,  the  knowledge  of  the  onler  aud 
nwmUaitoo  of  facta  tliat  are  and  have  been  niatters  of 
■pprehuntioD.  A  mind  equipped  with  the  metho<l8  and  forms  of 
knowledge  which  we  have  so  tar  taken  into  account,  would,  if 
wf)  suppooe  it  to  have  applied  them  with  ideal  precision  and 
completeness,  be  in  much  the  same  case  as  if  it  were  able  to 
take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  all  that  it  had  experienced  up  to  any 
given  moment  Of  this  whole,  oveiy  element  would  have  been 
given  at  some  time  or  other;  every  part  would  cuter  into  a 
oontinuum,  spatial  or  temporal,  or  butli,  and  auy  two  or  more 
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l/i  ( i«ii:uii(Uii'>«  ^.'i'l  di^-irfeoces,  coexisrin^  or  succeeding  one 
ttiir<i.h>:r  in  ■■%  'lirfiiiit^  order,  the  relations  within  which  would 
tf:  I[b:wiw:  'iLiHtiifi':'!  by  their  resemblances.     To  give  a  nevljr 
n\ilitH\f.h'Uf\  iiifX  itH  [XMitiou  in  both  these  orders  of  relatio^ 
ijf  Ut  AKUirniuif.  further  resemblances  or   fresh  relations  oE 
hImUhI  niid  tiimfKiral  order  between  facts  already  known,  is  "-ffc. 
Wtrli  »f  u  ii<;W  itHHurtion, 
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The  whole  of  this  account  postulates  that  jndgment  and 
bebef  are  ooncemed  'with  realitj.  Bealitj,  we  have  aigued, 
mmoB  primarily  to  the  mind  the  fact  that  it  apprehends,  and 
enrj  one  of  the  assertions  with  which  we  have  been  concerned 
ii  framed  according  to  our  accoont  either  hj  analysing  or 
ntaining  what  is  given,  or  by  muting  different  given  facts  in 
ate  isertion.  All  the  assertion  we  have  jet  bad,  &en,  is  either 
«( the  present  or  of  what  has  been  present,  the  only  quaUfication 
ti  the  latter  being  that  in  reaaaerting  facte  we  tend  to  take  all 
Hat  has  been  given  as  one  whole,  all  or  any  parts  of  which  we 
■ay  assert  together.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  all  behef  is  con- 
onwd  with  reality,  thongh  it  is  not  all  true,  and  there  can 
tfwefore  be  no  objection  to  speaking  of  belief  or  judgment  aa 
■  nferenoe  to  reality.  The  only  mistake  to  be  avoided  is  the 
t^poaition  that  the  contact  with  reality  begine  with  the  judg- 
mmL  Apprehension  is  already  the  assertion  of  fact,  of  what 
■nd,  and  jndgment  only  follows  in  the  track  of  apprehension. 
Ihe  nitnd  U  given  reality  in  the  first  place,  and  the  whole  of 
ita  dibrt  00  far  as  we  have  yet  traced  it  is  to  retain  and  to  som 
tf  tbe  reality  which  it  has  been  given. 
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CHAPTEK    XI 

Genbral  Natubs  of  Jddghknt 

AlTHOtroa  we  have  not  ^et  dealt  with  the  higher  forms  of 
judgment,  we  have  reach^  a  stage  where  some  of  our  results 
may  be  provisionaLiT  summed  up,  and  certain  difficulties  that 
have  been  urged  by  varioofi  thinkers  may  be  considered. 
Bestricted  as  oar  view  of  the  judgment  has  been,  it  may  yet  be 
enough  to  show  us  the  broad  characteristics  of  that  act  of 
thought  For  we  have  in  effect  explained  the  essentials  of  the 
cat^orical  judgment.  It  is  true  that  having  an  eye  to  the 
contDtions  of  thinking  as  well  as  its  content,  we  have  confined 
onrselves  to  cases  in  which  the  data  are  supplied  by  apprehen- 
sion, memory,  analysis,  and  construction.  But  the  special 
function  of  the  judgment  is  not  altered  by  the  source  from 
which  its  materials  are  derived,  and  so  if  we  understand  what 
the  categorical  judgment  does  with  its  data  in  any  one  case,  we 
understand  it  in  alL  Thus  a  simple  assertion  like  "  He  is 
suffering  from  heart  disease,"  falls  outside  the  classes  of  judg- 
ment that  we  have  been  considering  in  respect  of  its  conditions. 
Heart  disease  is  a  conception  that  could  only  be  built  up  by 
means  of  a  concatenation  of  inferences,  and  obviously  the 
symptoms  on  which  the  diagnosis  rests  in  the  present  case  are 
known  as  symptoms  inferentially.  But  the  general  content  is 
applied  to  the  individual  in  the  same  way  as  before,  though 
for  difTerent  reasons.  The  individual  is  a  case  of  the  general, 
as  before — only  the  nature  of  the  individual  or  general  contents 
used  is  different,  and  the  grounds  on  which  we  connect  them 
less  immediate.  The  movement  is  the  same  in  every  cate- 
gorical singular  judgment,  and  we  can  now  treat  ot  the  content 
of  such  judgments  (apart  from  their  conditions)  in  general' 

'  Mnch  of  wh&t  we  uy  will  appl)'  also  to  the  QDJTersal  judsment  u  far  u  it 

is  categaricBl,  and  even  to  the  hjjiothetical  and  disjunctive  so  br  as  thej  inrolve 
the  categoTica]  as  an  unit.  In  fact  ve  treat  of  the  categorical  indgmect  qvA 
categorical,  and  our  results  will  bo  applicable  to  all  judgment  Rtrms  so  for  as 
they  inTolre  the  cateKorical. 
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W«  have  tlion  to  lutk,  wlukC  peculiiuitiM  can  be  attributed 
to  the  oat«gori<Mil  Judziuont^  or,  iw  we  will  bm&y  call  it,  the 
judgment,  as  such  ?  What  dialinguisliOB  it  lis  u  meat&l  ucUvity  t 
What  can  be  Bait)  in  g«tierul  of  its  ooat«nt  1 

L  UompATing  the  judgment  with  oltier  forms  of  assertion, 
it  Is  diatiiigoished  at  onc«  by  tlie  use  of  ideal  contents.^  If  we 
Buppooe — as  has  been  auppoaed  in  preceding  chapters — that  it 
la  poesible  to  apprehend  the  present  or  remember  the  past 
without  bringing  the  contenu  so  given  into  relation  with  ideas. 
thvn  in  memory  and  apprehension  we  have  fonns  of  assertion 
that  are  not  judgments,  and  are  distinguished  from  judgments 
precisely  bucaiisti  they  do  not  maka  use  (rf  idiiu.  And  if  w« 
deny  tlic  possibility  ol  making  maotal  anertions  without  using 
ideas,  UiAt  would  not  modify  our  prcaont  oocount,  but  would  be 
merely  anuilior  wiiy  of  saying  thm  t^vcry  assertion  of  whittover 
kind  is.  in  fact,  a  judgment  ItuUiining  the  dootrine  of  the 
preoeding  cbaptei-a,  we  may  illustrate  the  character  of  the 
lodgment  by  contrasting  it,  for  example,  with  apprehension. 
lltus,  I  listen  to  the  cawing  of  the  rooks  outside  my  window. 
Iliis,  as  I  describe  it,  la  a  judgment,  and  a  judgment  because 
the  present  fact  is  brought  under  an  ideal  content.  Consider 
my  state  of  my  uiiiid  as  it  is  (in  thought  or  in  actual  time), 
apart  from  tliis  BubHutupliun,  and  we  have  simple  apprebensin). 
llie  application  of  the  ideal  content  tunui  apprcncnsion  into 
jnalgmeut.  Judgments  differ  according  to  the  idcus  which  lltn 
employ,  and  the  way  in  which  thoy  assert  them.  But  in  oil 
OMM  thoy  aswrt  in  one  way  or  another  the  oont«nC  of  an  idea. 
Thus  the  judgments  oonaideTed  in  Chapter  IX.,  apply  an  ideal 
oontent  to  data  of  memory,  apprehension,  etc.  Here  an 
indi%'idual  fact  is  given,  and  ita  identity  with  a  general  con- 
tent is  asserted  by  the  judgment.  In  other  cases,  two  ideal 
oootents  may  be  brought  into  relation.  "  Twice  two  are  four," 
**  All  the  radii  of  a  circle  are  equal,"  "  Honesty  is  the  beet 
pidicy,"  aasert  relations  between  general  contents,  without 
applying  them  to  any  purticulur  facts.  Or  the  validity  of  the 
iaea  ftaelf  may  be  the  point  in  qnestion,  ns  in  the  existential 
judgment, "  Faith-hcoling  is  a  rodity."  iforo  will  have  to  be 
Raid,  and  many  difliciilties  may,  of  course,  be  raised  al>out  these 
jiidgmeute  and  others ;  but  in  this  all  agree,  that  they  make 
anaations  containing  ideal  oont«nt«,  and  tliis  it  is  which 
nodoTs  them  at  one«  expressible  in  a  proj^iosition. 

Gamporing  judgment  now  with  the  idea  itself,  we  find, 
amid  a  multitude  of  minor  differences,  two  main  types  of 

*  MmO,  tk*t  ii^  in  tli«  Ktrirt  MBM  of  «oo tM t«  wlikfc  hs*«  bfceoift  dtdaJU  and 
qonrtMit  ougacti  of  fetorvDM,  uii)  tliarefara  uibimIiI*. 
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tbeorjr  as  to  their  relatione.  To  begin  wiUt,  we  have  the  view, 
pfu-tialljr  adhered  to  by  Sigwart,'  that  the  essence  of  Uie  judg- 
ment is  Bjntbeeis, — synlhcsii;  of  two  ideas,  or  of  idm  and  per- 
ooived  fitct.  "Night,"  that  is  an  idea,  not  u  judj^cnt,  not  so 
assertion, — iCn  At-nUt  •6r»  ^^ul*;, — because  not  yet  brought  into 
reUliuii  with  any  other  fact  conceived  or  perceived.  "The 
night  U  fine,"  Chat  is  a  conuectioo.  a  putting  into  one  of  two 
contents,  a  «6rh«c  nti»attn;  hence  tJicre  ia  souicthing  aaecrted, 
Uutt  ia,  there  ia  judgment.  As  an  exhaustive  account  of  tlie 
essence  of  Judgment,  tliit)  would  labour  under  Ute  defect  pointed 
out  by  various  writers  from  Hlill  to  Hillebrand,  that  (a)  a 
synthesis  of  ideas  may  remain  merely  ideal,  and  (b)  a  ^ven 
idea,  whatever  its  degree  of  complexity,  may  become  the  content 
of  judgment  without  entering  into  any  further  r^onnectiona 
with  other  contenta  As  to  (i^  it  is  clear  that "  the  fine  night " 
is  no  mcwe  of  a  judgment  than  "  night "  or  "  fina"  To  prove  {6) 
much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  "  existential  judgment " ;  bnt 
needlessly,  since  the  c&fi  in  ckar  from  other  instaiioee. 
"liberal  victory"  "The  Liberals  have  won":  the  connection 
may  be  eDtorteined  as  an  idea,  suggcated  to  another  as  a  question, 
afiinned  as  a  fact,  but  it  is  the  same  connection  throughout. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  main  theory  of  judgment,  which 
doflnes  it  AS  the  reference  of  an  ideal  content  to  reality,  or  the 
qualification  of  reality  by  an  ideal  content.  With  this  delini- 
Uoii,  OS  will  be  c\<xa  from  what  hae  already  been  said,  we 
cannot  in  the  main  have  any  quarrel.  One  point,  however, 
should  be  noticed.  According  to  our  view,  .judgment  asaertsi 
an  ideal  content,  and  to  assert  a  content  is  for  ua  to  assert  it 
of  reality.  There  is  no  assertion  but  is  a  reference  to  reality 
or  an  assertton  o(  reality.  But  it  would,  on  our  view,  be 
mistake  to  regard  the  Judgment  as  first  introducing  the  refer- 
ence to  reality  into  the  idea.  We  liave  seen  that  an  idea  ma; 
mean  one  of  two  things.  Either  it  may  be  a  content,  picture, 
imsse,  or  tn  some  other  way  (if  other  way  there  bo)  presooted 
to  tbe  mind.  In  thia  case  it  is  simply  ra  much  present  matter 
of  bet,  with  no  reference  beyond  itself.  Or  it  is  )tj<e]f  as  such 
something  suggested  of  or  referred  to  a  further  reality.  If  we 
take  the  second  meaning,  it  ia  clear  that  the  tefereitce  is  already 
ooDtuned  in  the  idea  in  whatever  form  we  entertain  it,  and  ia 
not  first  introduced  by  the  judgment  Here  the  judgment 
merely  a^ntw  the  idea.  Taking  the  first  meaning,  the  judg- 
ment does  not  refer  such  an  idea  to  reality  at  all,  but  asserts  a 
reality  to  which  the  idea  or  image  convsponda.  Thus, "  Gibbon 

'  I  do  not  mu  tkkt*  in  Sigtnwt't  How  thli  b  tli«  w\uAt  o(  t)i«  qtMsticm. 
Ia  ^vaiUitUimt,  w*  b«law,  p.  1A2. 
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formcct  a  very  just  conception  of  the  character  of  Julian," 
ooofinns  a  reference  to  reality  already  named  (t.«.  Gibbon's 
eoDMption);  "He  is  tlio  ideal  labour-leader,"  nseorts  a  oorre- 
spondenea  betwoea  a  real  person  anti  an  imagined  conUtut 
which  may  hitherto  have  remained  a  mt.-r«  ima^iDaliuii,  vithuut 
qnestion  of  the  po8«bility  of  ita  bciu^j  ruiiliiied.  In  Deitlior 
cose  do«  it  seem  quitu  aocurato  to  i^-uk  of  the  judgment  as 
instituting  the  refercncQ  to  reality.  Eitlior  Utc  reference  is 
already  there,  or  wliat  is  asserted  is  a  eorreapondeuoe  between 
two  kinds  of  real  fact,  one  of  which  ia  a  mental  image. 

These  i^ualificatioiui  being  iinderetood,  we  may  sabsoribe  to 
the  definition  of  the  judgment  as  the  reference  of  an  ideal 
content  to  reality.  Nevertheleso,  some  counecUon  of  contents 
(one  of  which  at  least  miist  be  ideal)  is  bo  intimately  bound 
up  with  the  work  of  the  judgment,  that  it  may  be  fairly 
regarded  as  of  the  essence  uf  the  matter.  Both  the  form  of 
the  propoaition  and  the  liiebory  of  logic  are  witneescs  to  this. 
In  tne  simplest  categorical  proposition,  both  terms  are  signtS- 
oant  apart  trum  the  proposition  itself.  That  is  Co  say,  each 
designates  a  certain  conUnt,  and  Uie  efTect  of  the  judgment  is 
to  bring  the«e  contents  into  relation.  Thus  in  "  Balbus  is 
building  a  wall,"  the  subject  Balbus  refers  at  starting  to  a 
oertatn  reality,  and  this  reality  is  connect«d  with  that  referred 
to  by  tlie  predicate.  Subject  and  predicate  alike  deal  with 
ideas  already  otlierwise  familiar,  the  only  Icgieat  distinction 
bUween  them  being  that  the  subject  corresponds  to  the 
HtarCiug-point  of  thought,  and  the  predicate  to  its  (urtltcr 
moromoot.  Considering  the  whole  process  of  judgment  from 
this  point  of  view,  wo  find  it  to  bo  an  act  in  which  the  mind 
bt^ins  by  a  reference  to  a  conteDt,  imI  or  supposed,  given, 
remembered,  inferred  or  imagined,  and  goes  on  to  assert  ita 
ooonection  with  aome  further  content. 

2.  Now,are  these  (wo  theories  of  the  judgment  compatible  f 
If  judgment  merely  affirms  an  ideal  content,  can  it  also  be  said 
to  connect  it  with  something  else  7  If  it  connects  it  with 
■otnethtng  else,  does  it  not  do  more  than  merely  allirm  itf 
The  answer  is  to  be  found  by  asking,  what  idea  is  it  which  wo 
are  comparing  with  the  jud;i;meiit?  If  Iho  judgment  bo,  "  It 
baa  bMn  nuning  for  au  hour,"  the  whole  content  might  be 
re^rded  as  a  singto  idea.  I  may  suggest  that  the  rain  has 
lasted  an  hour,  and  confirm  the  fact  by  looking  at  my  watch. 
Fivm  tlie  entertainment  of  (Au  idoa,  judgment  differa  merely 
■a  aasertion  from  suggeatioii,  and  thus  taking  the  whole 
matter,  subject,  predicate,  and  their  relation  as  the  ideal 
ooDteotia  qnestioD,  judgment  is  the  aasertioo  that  this  con- 
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teat  is  ittU.  But  "  miuin^,"  taken  bv  itself,  is  also  an  ideal 
ooDteot,  and  thi»  oont«nt  is  connecl(-<l  iti  Uie  judgment  with 
other  facta.  Thus,  in  speaking  of  tlt«  relation  of  judgment  to 
idoa,  you  musl  know  which  idea  ymi  mean.  Judgment  13  tho 
AMertion  of  a  content  which  is  ideal,  or  includes  an  idi>al 
element'  This  retatea  the  judgment  to  its  total  content.- 
Judgment  coirelatee  an  ideal  content  with  some  other  contont 
ideal  ca  perceived.  This  relates  the  whole  content  to  one 
neoesaary  element,  which  it  includes. 

In  two  cjuios  the  clement  of  connection  seems  to  fall  out  of 
the  judgment.  The  first  is  that  of  exclamation,  or  the  imper- 
sonal judgment.  "Frcexing]"  "It's  lighteniug!"  may  be  said 
simply  to  afHrm  an  idea,  or  simply  to  qualify  the  present,  and 
on  this  account  some  would  exclude  Utcm  from  tlie  judgment 
dltogcthor.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  form  of  expreasioD 
is  not  decisive,  and  that  in  point  of  fact  the  process  underlying 
tbeae  expressions  often  differs  only  in  degree  of  explicitneaa 
from  the  thought  corresponding  to  the  formal  sentence.  We 
nay  noto  here  that  the  difference  of  explicitnees  affects  tJie 
relation  of  tlie  elements  in  judgment  Iteally  the  data  before 
me,  and  my  thouj^ht  about  them,  are  much  the  same  whether 
I  say  "  frcezbg  "  or  reinnrk. "  Tht-rc  b  a  sharp  frost"  In  cither 
coae  I  hare  the  character  of  thu  prwont  given  me,  and  I  note 
its  correspondence  with  n  known  gcnenti  quality.  Tbeee  ore 
the  elements,  and  this  the  relation  assorted ;  and  as  woo  as 
the  relation  begins  to  be  realised,  we  have  the  beginnings  of 
judgment  Eliminate  the  thought  of  the  relation  altogether, 
and  we  lutve  mechanical  exclamation.  So  far,  then,  the  con- 
nection of  contents  is  coe:(t«nHive  with  the  judgment  itself. 
Where  no  connection  is  roiUiH4.-d  iii  tbought,  thcro  judgment  fails. 

The  second  case  pn-sonting  difficulty  is  the  cxisu>ntial 
judgment.  Defcndcts  of  the  "synthesis"  view  iiavo  insisted 
that  we  have  here  a  synthesis  of  the  idea  whidi  forms  tlte 
subject  with  that  of  existence  in  general.  To  this  more  than 
one  objection  has  been  taken.  Can  existence,  it  may  be  asked, 
serve  as  an  idea  for  thix  purpose  F  And  if  it  doef>,  must  we 
not  regard  other  judgments  as  a  double  synthesis  of  subject 
with  predicate,  and  of  both  with  existence"?  And,  lastly,  is  it 
the  fact  that  judgment  )nlroduc«a  the  idea  of  existence,  or  is 
Ihut  already  contained  in  tho  idea  of  the  subject  1 

SUuting  from  the  lust  point,  we  must  at  least  admit  its 

*  n* kM< oonteat ii  not oliraji drirUjr  iitwL  lntlieHm|ile«tqiulitotin 
judgMrat.  OM  elNnoit  la  mardr  •iip««t>HidM  tttt.  Bat  it  miut  inoltidc,  uid 
MtTbacatlrctjr  eootfieMd  of.  Idaarnlamonta 

*CL  BoHniiiiit,  SmiHM4^I/*fk,  LtoL  vL,  Mp.  y.  lOS. 
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possibility.  My  idea  of  ttiu  etlier  to  not  of  something  non- 
existent, or  existent  merely  in  my  head,  or,  neuu.  "  in  some 
place  above  the  heavfins"  out  of  relation  to  ot^er  things,  but 
of  an  imponderable  substonw  (IifT\tse<)  in  my  actual  environ- 
ment. If  you  t«Il  ma  "  the  ether  cxista."  you  do  oot  add  the 
notion  of  existence  to  the  idea  I  hod  before;  Vou  meraly  ran- 
firm  n  suggestion.  You  tell  me  that  that  is  true  which  I  thought 
powible.  Nor  is  it  enough  to  reply  that  existence  in  the  juag- 
ment  always  means  some  definite  Idnd  of  existence  (<.g.  in  space 
and  time,  as  material,  or  what  not) ;  for  we  should  then  have 
to  say  that  the  idea  forming  the  subject  of  euch  a  judgment  is 
reallr  it«oU  u  r«fei-vuce  to  existence  of  that  very  kind,  Tlio 
cbild'a  idea  of  a  faijry  refers  to  the  some  real  world  in  wliich 
ita  parents  mova'  The  idea  is  a  reference,  not  only  to  ruitity, 
but  to  the  kind  of  reality  contemplated  by  the  judgment.  It 
would  Reem  dear  thnt  it  is  not  synthesis  with  the  idea  of  reality 
that  turns  the  subject-idea  into  a  judemeut.  It  is  siutply  the 
recognition  of  the  suggestion  iavolved  in  eutcrtoining  the  idea. 
In  fact,  the  reference  of  the  ideal  content  to  reality  is  here  the 
explicit  or  formal  puritort  of  the  judgiiient 

It  does  not  follow  that  Uie  element  of  syntheda  or  relation 
is  ikbeent  from  the  ooutent  For  the  idea  is  not  only  a  sugges- 
tion, but  something  that  exists  on  its  own  account,  viz.  in  the 
mind  of  this  or  ttutt  person.  The  existential  judgment  rvfon 
ia  ite  subject  to  tbu  idea  as  such,  and  aHirms  its  oortespood- 
ence  with  wiiiiu  further  reality.  We  liave  insisted  that  the 
exiaUiutiitl  judgment  (like  others)  oonlirmB  a  sujtgesttOD.  It  is 
merely  statiog  the  same  fact  in  another  uspoct  when  we  say 
that  it  refers  to  a  snggestton  as  a  thought  in  your  mind,  and 
asserts  ita  correspondence  u-ith  a  reality.  Thus,  "  Tite  hypnotic 
tnuoe  i»  a  real  state,"  explicitly  afflrnis  an  ideal  content  to  be 
real.  ITiia  may  be  broken  up  in  two  ways :  either  {a)  "  Is  the 
tnuice  real }  Yes ! "  or  (b)  "  The  idea  of  the  trance  (already  in 
my  mind)  correaponds  with  the  reality."  .And  (a)  and  (6)  simply 
rBjpresent  the  same  conteut  split  up  at  diirerent  pointii,  for  Uie 
"  ik*  tratioe  "  of  (a)  is  nothing  else  but  a  reference  to  my  oon- 
oepUoD  or  someone  clso's.  Ttiu  existential  judgment  is,  in  fact, 
a  case  of  the  judgment  which  rocognii!«s  the  truth  of  some  other 
lielicf.  "Wliutyuu  uupixm^^'  is  true,"  ih  much  the somc OS, **  The 
thing  you  imagine  riMilly  oxiets."  The  existential  judgment 
thus  assorts  a  relation.  But  the  relation  is  nu  more  than  the 
referoDoe  oonlaiued  in  the  subject-idea  itftelf — tlie  relation  of  a 
mental  act  to  a  reality  beyond  it.     Honco  Uiis  judgment  is  the 

I  Intonr  •  chiU  wbo  vanti  *  puiii|ikin  in  onlei  that  tiia  hifi«a  may  cbkng« 
U  Ulta  «  Inm  I    TIib  miituni  of  poetry  uid  |c«m  U  iiwtnMlivA. 
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Kmitiog  ca96  where  the  assertion,  oa  the  one  haad,  and  the 
relation  into  which  the  idea  is  brought,  on  the  other,  coincide. 
The  element  of  relation  otill  remains  in  its  ooDt«nt,  but  it  is 
merely  the  relation  (of  reference  to  a  reality  bojrond  itseU) 
olread]'  contained  in  the  subject-idea.  It  would  be  falw  to 
describe  this  as  either  a  Hj-nthesis  of  two  ideas  or  u  connection 
of  two  ideal  cout«ntH.  Il  is  Ktmply  the  affinootion  of  a 
reference  containM  in  a  Binglo  idea.  '  The  peculiarity  of  the 
judgment  in  that  an  idua  (uk  aomothing  in  your  mind  or  luiue) 
is  itself  the  object  of  rofcrcnce  in  the  subject,  and  then  some* 
thing  further  is  said  of  the  idea,  vis.  the  reference  it  contains 
ia  affirmed.  This  judgment,  then,  like  others,  while  affirming 
an  ideal  content,  still  .wys  "  something  of  something."  predi- 
cates, affirms  a  relation ;  but  not  a  relation  of  two  ideas  or  two 
ideal  contents.  In  particular,  it  does  not  {dedicate  anything 
of  the  content  which  it  asserts  aa  real' 

Hence,  if  the  question  be,  what  is  the  relation  of  Jadgment 
to  idea  ?  our  answer  must  be  that  an  idea  biKomee  a  Judgmont 
when  its  content  is  no  longer  suggested,  but  asserted  of  reali^. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  content  asserted,  or  eome  part  of  it, 
must,  if  it  is  in  the  strict  sense  ideal  *  be  already  in  eome  way 
known — and  that  is  wliy  it  can  be  referred  to  by  a  fixed  name. 
A  necessary  incident  of  the  aseerlton  is  therefore  a  correlation  of 
what  was  previotuily  known  of  the  content  nith  what  now  be- 
comes known.  Hence  the  necessary  distinction  of  subject  and 
predicate  in  the  judgment,  of  which  we  shall  presently  treat.' 

'  Tha  uisUBtiaJ  JudnDMit  nuj  b*  Mid  to  utabliih  ■  NbmiM  of  oo«  klud 
of  iMtitjr  to  •BOttiw.  W«  got  ft  dow  unllcl  ia  "LonI  StcTM  was  ■  real 
fgnm,"  "TtMoioentioiiof  It«nitnlodelKentuhi«tariotl,"fortliMcebAncUn 
mIou  to  an  "  Ideal  world  "  of  thdr  own,  xut  only  by  tliMo  indgmcoti  »t« 
b««a^t  Into  icktioa  with  our  ordlMrr  "rMl"  world.  Hay  UfMdy  pmnit 
Ifa*  nUUoD  of  idwl  uiil  actual,  anil  ihouU  not  bt  oonftutd  wtth  "C}iv» 
VtmoimiarMy  mamaa  Etiitl,"  which  neralj  alEmis  ■  point  lad  doabtfttl  bjr 
Uia  noTtlist,  but  rchn  alwajr*  (u  Ht.  Boouuiiwt  mjv)  U>  ttie  ideal  world  of 
Col.  IVeweoint  and  L«dr  Kow. 

*  Ideal  (ootaDti,  ws  have  (Oto,  ara  normallv  gvDorml,  and  hFDe«  «o  majr  apMit 
bratrdly  o(  til*  Jttdf mant  ao  uocouaiilj  Itnidyiuit  a  nncral  coatont.  But  what 
il  Mtaally  Mwnlial  b  that  tbo  ooaUat  pndtoottd  ilionld  b«  an  objoat  of  fixed 
and  dMamioata  nfcMBoa,  oonunon  to  iba  Vsowlodg*  of  aptaktr  and  lioMw. 
TUa  ia  Ibo  «MB  with  the  indiridual,  which  ia  CMnanon  to  luanr  faela  of  m- 
prrioiMCw  and  mauT  rxpcrieoooi.  bat  ia  not  j<md  fiilt  general.  H«oe*  tha  proper 
nama  jndfBUBt,  ''Hero  ii  Laedi,"  "That  iallr.  01«d«toine,"  emplojri  an  idoal 
bat  not  a  ywal  ronUnC 

■Hi*  aocoiuit,  tlioi^  malnlr  b«OM]  on  Itrodlaj  (Logic,  lik.  i.  ohaiM  t. 
and  ll.)antl  BoaaaqiutfUtradnettoDandolup.  i.),  ii  notion  tho  wbola,  oppooad 
to  Slgwart'a.  to  which  it  atao  owes  muoli,  if  we  toka  the  doetrina  of  ||  5  and  9 
fa  oka*  oonMOtioa  with  the  inaiatonca  <t  H)  on  b«li«f  in  tha  olgeetiT*  roallty 
«f  tha  content.  Bora,  at  Uut  rouffhljr.  we  hare  all  tha  clementa  requiaita. 
BmtuM'a  Tlaw,  adoptnd  br  Hillebrand  (Jfnwo  TVoWoa  Ar  XaUfi^itAm 
SMOmt,  pp.  t6,  37},  that  Judgmant  U  aaaBtially  tbo  AntrloHiMmf  ttt  an 
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Oar  conclusions,  bo  far,  maj  be  briefly  restated.  The 
whole  content  of  the  judgment  may  tjmenxllti  be  put  as  an 
idea,  und  (rom  this  idea  the  judgment  merely  diffurs  as 
■Mcrtion  from  BUggcstion.  Again,  in  the  cont«nt,  one  olement 
at  least  muBt  atwmyit  bo  ideal,  it;  an  object  of  fixed  ref<;reuou, 
and  so  nameablc.  The  content  involves  u  relation  of  Uiis 
elemfiot  to  some  other,  and  tlius  tuucrtions,  not  iDTolviog  a 
relation  and  an  ideu,  full  outiiidc  Uie  judgment. 

3.  TroaUng  judgment  na  the  acc«ptaDce  or  osaertton  of  an 
idea,  and  "  idea  '  aa  involving  n  auggostiou  of,  or  reference  to, 
reality,  we  see  that  the  difference  between  judging  and  enter- 
toioing  an  idea  turns  out  strictly  to  be  one  of  modality,  and 
modau^  enters  into  the  eHsence  of  the  jud^ent.  The  mere 
idea  Es  the  reference  aimply  taken  up  and  cntertuinod  by  the 
mind.  This  is  ovvh  pone,  not  yet  an  assertion,  inasmuch  as  no 
specified  degree  of  belief  attaches  to  it  Tlie  manner  of  its 
reference  to  reality  is  so  far  indefinite  Turn  it  into  an  explicit 
suggestion  or  aascrtion,  and  the  dilhrence  is  just  this,  that  it  at 
once  acquires  some  definite  degree  of  certainty — varying  from 
the  maximum  of  the  assortorical  judgment  to  the  indifTerenoA- 
point  of  mere  suggestion.  To  briefly  rehearse  our  points  will 
make  the  matter  clear,  and  lead  at  once  to  our  next  8t«p.  The 
"  idea  "  as  a  name  for  a  ecnUnt  (ugniBes  an  abstraction.  The 
content  nuiat  l>e  entertained  by  the  mind  in  B«ne  delinito  way. 
To  mvroly  entertain  it.  without  any  particular  degroc  of  belief, 
is  not  strictly  to  make  an  assertion.  Hold  it  now  with  some 
definite  degree  of  belii;f,  and  it  is  the  content  of  a  Judgment, 
varying  in  modality  from  the  purely  problematical  to  the 
aasertorioaL  Entertain  it  (we  may  add  for  the  sake  of  com- 
pleteness) in  some  quite  other  way,  and  it  may  be  a  wish  or  a 
command. 

kUa,  aMMi  to  ba  Mut  pliiued,  but  tocomo,  »rt«r  tU,  to  OMwlk  tb«  mdw  thing  m 
SigWut't  SagtutUttit  der  ohimitu  (mUijfMt,  while  th«  diappng  of  the  tknwBt 
«f  raUtion  m  miMMnUU  to  tlta  MuUnl  1*  •  (taabtfnl  g&in.    It  ii  Uiat«iijhly 

aitt,  homwr,  to  tTMt  lb*  nhtlM  H  in«tt«r  of  caaUnt,  and  not  ochAm*  it 
Ih  tHtMrtofandftion.  And  Sienrt's  rrply  to  TI««iit«Bo(t  IS,  p.  89,  note), 
vlDt  nrcrviKV  to  th«  nliitcntial  Tono,  doM  not  wliolly  mMt  the  omt.  It  1* 
tnM  Ikat  tka  iilc*  In  tlib  jvdxnttkt  ii  tn4t«J  u  ui  olnaet  ot  ntmtxa  eo  it* 
«««a<o(Nwt;  but  it  ia  Hiii1a«diiif,  I  tliink,  to  apeak  «( the  Judgnant  u  itaalf 
a  y»rhMji/tutt  of  Uaia  aud  tiwmr.  Th*  l'>T,litaMW  «it^  nalitr  u  ■  part 
of  UM  ooolant  of  tba  idaa  ItMlf.  All  (hat  tba  jndfiiiient  do**  i*  to  ifflTiu  or 
noefoUa  tbli  rdathn  a*  traiv  «r.  axaLD,  rvjvcit  it  an  TaJM ;  and  this  t>  firccuely 
Bwntano'i  AnfrkMtmuigoi  Verftitfuny.  If  Sisvut  n'|>]il^l  lliat  hii  YartUtlit*^ 
ta  *at  itasif  a  oeateat  beariBg  rvkninm  to  r«alitj,  but  wlist  wu  liKvr  talUd  an 
bMfw.  aud  tlkat  ita  refarnnoi  to  reality  ij  Snt  introdiKril  hj  tli«  jii'lf;mMit,  m 
AonJilbeilriTen  tOTMaidavai;  Jadtcmoilt  aa  valtiag  tUo  idea  ul  rcalitr  vitb 
lla  otkr  MntcetiL  and  tk>t«  im  nonnal  jDd|!)ii<nit  would  bo  nu  union  of  thna 
iAmt,  and  till  axttUiiilal  ot  Ivo  only.  BMentialty  th«  aanic  dllTcTcnct  «vnld 
gop  Bp  along  with  a  w«ra  Muntiraiu  analjRiia. 
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An  idcA  beoomea  a  judgment,  then,  not  nooeaaarily  by  beisg 
aaserted  with  full  coafidenoe,  bnt  by  boiug  suggested  with  auy 
explicit  degree  ol  belief.  Full  belief  is  uot  eRsential  to  Uic 
judgment,  but  each  judgment  is  asserted  with  its  owa  dc^rea 
of  conlidenoe.  Aad  this  is  matter,  not  only  for  psychology,  but 
for  logic.  We  shall  see  more  defioitcly  at  a  Later  atuge  that 
there  ia  a  cli  rwr«  degree  of  certainly,  which  may  or  may  not 
oorrapond  with  the  actual  felt  certainty  with  which  the 
judgment  is  made.  This  ik  jurt  degree  of  curtuiuty  wo  may 
call  iLo  real  probability  of  Iho  judgment,—^  probability  wtiicJi 
is  reflected  more  or  less  accurately  in  the  miud  of  the  person 
judging. 

4.  The  JiidifToionoo-poiDt  of  iiiero  aug^eation  ia  the  oppoeite 
of  behcf  ae  such,  but  is  uot  thu  ualy  opposite  of  affirmative  belief. 
The  attitude  of  the  mind  to  one  and  the  same  content  may  pass 
Uirough  tlie  stage  of  doubt  to  that  of  rejection,  exoluaton,  or 
ne^tion.  The  ne^tive  judgment  rejects  or  exclttdee  the  con- 
tent which  tJie  aflirmative  accepts,  and  from  this  point  of  view 
negation  is  the  contrary  attitude  of  affirmation.  Our  treatment 
ot  negation  must  bo  brief,  but  a  few  words  will  soflice  to  apply 
our  general  Utoory  of  the  Judgment  to  this  case.  If  we  treat 
negation  as  negation,  this  mcHOS  that  we  think  of  it  as  a 
particular  way  of  entertaining  a  content,  ue.  as  holding  it  up  to 
the  mind  only  to  reject,  diamiss,  have  done  with  it.  Obviously, 
it  is  difficult  to  define  such  an  act  as  a  reference  of  an  ideal 
content  to  reahty.  It  is  not  such  a  reference.  It  is  the  denial 
of  a  reference  already  suggested.  The  content  A  -■  It  main- 
tained in  the  affirmation  A  IB  B,  ia  entertained  only  to  be 
K|)eoted  in  the  denial  A  is  not  It. 

But  negation  has  also  normally,  if  not  always,  a  positive 
side.  It  asserts  difference  of  some  kind  or  anottier.  "Our 
train  is  not  in  yet "  is  negative  in  form,  and  relatively  to  tlie 
si^gcstton,  "  Our  train  in  7 "  remains  negative.  But  it  also 
afuriiiB  u  positive  character  of  the  prc»eut.  Thestatoof  thiocs 
ni>w  )>uforti  us  diflers  from  one  sitortly  to  he  expected.  Nearly 
all  tMnifitant  nc^tions  can  be  tnmsbitvd  into  some  afKrraation 
ot  a  difference  of  contents ;  and  it  is,  as  a  rule,  just  the  mark  of 
a  silly  negation,  as  that  a  paraUelupipe<l  is  not  a  mon8t«r  of 
iniquity,  that  no  intelhgible  degree  or  kind  of  difference  can  be 
affirmed  of  the  terms  compared.*  But  it  is  doubtful  whetlter 
this  rule  can  be  appUed  imivetsally.     It  is  not  always  abeurd 


>Th*  M.MltHi   "Inftalu  iuAffmnt,"  «iDc«  jt  lakes  mm  Mchuimi  m  c 

!■!  m«wii)iiof  lliii»ortof  namtioB. 
Ltgii,  bk.  ill.  ffofto,  V.  p.  »)  Md 


pMiUv«  ((Dklity,  DMV  Iwtud  tob«tlierannBlu}>«Mdaaa(JliiiMrtofiii^tioii. 
Hid  bMot  U  iwdy  chanatoruBd  bjr  Bcgrt  ( ' 


Mr.  Bmu^oM  aa  "  idiotk." 
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to  deoy  a  oonneotioD  between  Uiings  bo  remote  that  iiocofme&- 
tioR  between  them  should  be  ooiioeivnble.  "  The  bouI  is  not  mi 
attenmitad  gaseous  substance  " — there  is  a  stage  of  intelligence 
at  which  that  denial  is  worth  making,  however  superHuous  it 
may  seem  later  on.  Agiun,  "  Sea  serpenta  do  not  exist,"  may, 
of  course,  be  traDslated  into,  "The  nature  of  reality  is  incom- 
patible with  the  existence  of  sea  serpents  " ;  but  it  is  very 
qaeetionable  whether  this  exprcseee  any  real  relation  of  difler- 
enoe.  I  oonctude  that  negation  is  noruaUr,  but  not  always, 
equivalent  (0  an  affirmation  of  more  or  ten  definite  difTerenoe ; 
and  the  more  highly  devclopod.ic  the  more  fruitful,  the  uogutiou, 
the  more  prociso  Uie  difference.  But  it  still  remains  native, 
ix.  it  exdudoa  or  rojeote  a  suggested  coiit<.-iiU 

5.  We  have  seen  that  a  certain  syulht-^is  is  a  necoBsoiy  ele- 
ment in  Die  content  asserted  of  reaUty  by  a  judgment  That  you 
can  lake  a  known  definite  content  and  say  aovuihin^  of  it,  that 
it  has  this  or  that  attribute,  or  etaods  in  this  or  that  relation, 
is  the  fundamental  assumption  on  which  judgment  proceeds. 
And  hence  naturally  has  arisen  the  division  of  its  content  into 
subject  ftudpredicate,  with  the  copula  to  cxpTi'si;  their  union  or 
relation.  Toat  this  distinction  must  be  iniccablc  in  every 
Judgment  seems  clear;  but  where  in  any  caae  the  dividing  line 
is  to  be  drawn  is  another  quuetion,  and  on  this  one  or  two 
remarks  seem  oeoewary. 

Tlie  subject,  in  oar  view,  is  the  starting-point  of  thought 
Such  a  8tarting-jx)int  may  be  of  any  sort  or  kind,  concrete  or 
abstract,  real  or  imaginary,  actual  or  ideal,  subjective  or 
objective.  It  must  have  some  kind  of  reality,  either  "  in  our 
beads"  or  outside  them ;  and  bo  much  of  reahty  is  a  presup- 
position of  the  judgment  rather  than  a  part  of  its  explicit  pur- 
port' Hence  has  arisen  a  tendency  to  identify  the  Hubj«ct  witlt 
the  real  fiar  txedUnee,  with  reality  itaoJf,  or  perluipe  substance, 
**  OS  the  most  really  real "  of  all  things,*  And,  indeed,  on  the 
nyntbeins  view  taken  by  itself  it  was  not  altogether  easy  to  see 
how  the  reference  to  reality  came  iu,  unleu  you  had  your 
reality  already  thera  On  our  view  there  is  no  distinction  of 
this  kiud  botwocn  subject  and  predicate.  S  ~  I*  forms  a  whole 
which  is  asserted  to  be  real ;  how  far  some  knowledge  of  S  is 
presuppoaed  is  for  these  purposes  immaterial.  The  whole  is,  if 
the  judgment  is  true,  equally  real,  and  to  deny  the  reality  of 
any  element  would  be  to  destroy  the  judgment  as  a  categorical 
assertion.* 

■  F«v  (111*  wh«l«  otuneUtlMtkiii  of  tbe  nb^tct,  ms  Sunrtrt,  )  fi,  ih  tS. 

■  a  Kt\A.  /M.  AfuU.  A.  ti,  p.  Uo.  1-94. 
\j  "(l«atrax,'*bM«sM  tMd«iiiftloft)i«Ril:d*ctiiiftjDjakotk«Juilcmoiit 
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Ag&in,  the  limita  of  the  snbjoct  bocomo  on  our  viow  iin- 
certain  or  even  arbitrorjr.  It  is  difficult  to  eay  how  much  is 
preeuppoeed  by  tho  judgment,  or  from  what  point  the  thought 
pnwe«a  may  be  aoid  to  begin.  It  is,  in  particular,  far  from 
clear  that  the  logical  and  ttie  grammatical  subject  coincide.  In 
"  I  have  lit  the  lamp,"  surely  "  1 "  is  not  the  point  of  depatturu 
for  thought,  but  rather  "  lamp,"  or  even  "  lit."  And  if  you 
arse  that  tJie  predication  must  be  expressed  by  tho  verb,  and  in 
this  case  the  verb  is  ttie  auxiliary,  I  must  reply  that  there  Mem 
realty  to  be  two  or  three  predications  in  this  short  seatenoe, 
any  one  of  which  is  us  good  as  any  other  For  if  "  I "  appear 
first  as  myBClf,  and  thi-D  as  the  lamp-lighter,  thu  lump  equally 
appeani  as  itself  uiid  as  a<light;  nud  once  more,  if  we  go  back 
from  the  Bentciic«  to  the  real  tboiigbt  process,  we  can  with 
eqaal  force  urge  that  nettlier  of  theee  terms  aa  they  stand,  but 
rather  the  perceived  or  remembered  content,  is  the  true  subject 
of  which  an  ideal  content  ia  asserted  in  the  predication.  And 
this  is,  in  fact,  the  normal  case  with  the  judgment.  It  contains 
pivdications  several  times  over,  and  which  of  them  you  tak*:  a« 
tKe  predication  of  the  Judgment  is  a  matter  of  convenience.  If 
you  Bay,  "  Hu  is  going  down  to  Yorkshire  to-morrow  by  the 
9,45  from  King's  Croes,"  you  divide  "  he  "  as  tho  grammatical 
subject  from  the  rest  as  predicat«  ;  but  the  real  transition  in 
thought  is  from  what  we  knew  before  to  what  the  judgment 
tells  U!<,  and  on  this  principle  we  might  <livide  the  judgment  at 
any  point,  and  should  do  so  if  we  wi^h  to  represent  the  charac- 
ter of  the  advance,  according  to  the  interest  which  the  Btate- 
ment  satislieH — "  He,"  or  "  going,"  or  "  Yorkshire,"  or  "  the 
9.45,"  or  "  King's  CroB«,"  may  be  the  real  predicate,  the  real 
addition  to  what  wu  knew  before.  The  main  point  is  that  this 
liberty  of  distribution  is  rendered  possible  by  the  fact  that 
any  one  of  thcao  terms  stands  in  the  judgment  in  a  double 
relation.  Of  each  something  ifl  taken  us  already  known,  and 
something  is  aaid.  In  short,  the  oont«nt  of  the  JudgmeDt  is  a 
€om{dex  of  interconnected  elements,  any  one  of  which  can  stand 
as  subject  or  as  predicate  to  the  rest,  the  real  distinction  for 
thought  being  determined  by  the  **  pevcholwical  situation." 
There  is  not  for  any  given  jut^mcnC  a  logically  fixed  subject, 
nor  does  the  subjoci  necessanly  take  any  special  logical  function 
(snch  as  providing  the  nferenoe  to  reality)  upon  itself.  Tho 
whole  judgment  u  a  content  asserted  of  reality,  consisting  of 
inter-related  clemeuta. 

To  aum  up.    The  whole  content  of  a  jndgment,  in  whatever 

muwaaUif  ntlwr  tlwa  Um  ;  •ad  1  uy  catngmad,  Immum  Ibe  wmo  denial  ma; 
hat*  tbe;«|giiient  a  otrtoia  lijrpoUiettiiMl  nlidity. 
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wftj  it  is  entertaiued,  bears  reference  to  a  reality  beyond  the 
act  of  judgment  itself.  Thia  su^ested  reference  is  asserted  in 
the  affirmative  and  rejected  jn  the  n^ptive,  with  a  certain  felt 
strength  of  belief  constituting  the  modality  of  the  jndgment. 
Thia  element  of  belief  difTerentiates  the  judement  from  the 
mere  entertainment  of  an  idea.  Of  the  total  content  of  the 
judgment,  one  element  at  least  is  ideal  as  having  a  fixed  mean- 
ing independently  of  the  judgment  This  element  the  judgment 
connects  with  some  further  content,  real  or  imaginary,  ideal  or 
perceptual;  and  this  connection  of  elements  forms  the  predica- 
tion involved  in  the  process.  In  the  existential  judgment  it  is 
reduced  to  the  relation  of  the  idea  to  the  reality  which  it  itself 
Bu^^ts.  The  employment  of  thia  ideal  element  differentiates 
the  ju^^ent  from  onHnary  assertion.  And  the  special  function 
of  the  judgment  is  to  characterise  what  is  given  in  terms  of  a 
system  of  ideal  contents. 


CHAPTER    XII 

The  Vauditt  of  JnDGMKirr 

So  far  we  have  concerned  ouraelves  with  the  content,  and  in 
Bome  degree  with  the  conditions  of  the  judgment  It  remaina 
to  speak  of  its  validity.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  it  is  premature 
to  deal  with  this  question.  The  validity  of  any  class  of  jadg- 
ments  or  any  particular  judgment  cannot  be  fully  discussed 
except  in  connection  with  the  validity  of  thought  in  general. 
But  there  are  certain  objections  brought  gainst  the  cat^orical 
judgment  as  such,  which  we  may  consider  at  this  stage.  If 
we  find  them  fatal  to  the  judgment,  then  the  question  of  its 
validity  will  be  settled  once  for  all ;  if  we  are  able  to  dismiss 
them  as  unwarranted,  then  the  ground  will  be  clear :  there  will 
be  no  general  complaint  against  the  validity  of  the  judgment, 
and  we  may  consider  at  our  leisure  under  what  circumstances 
there  are  positive  grounds  for  maintaining  particular  judgments 
to  be  true.  We  may  arrange  objections  to  the  categorical 
judgment  under  three  main  heads. 

L   THE  DIFFICULTY  OF  PREDICATION 

1.  The  categorical  judgment  deals,  as  we  have  seen  reason 
to  believe,  with  relations.  We  may  put  aside  the  question 
whether  this  is  essential  to  its  nature.  It  is  enough  that  the 
great  majority  of  such  judgments  have  a  content  in  which 
subject  and  predicate  may  be  distinguished  as  in  some  way 
separate  and  yet  related.  The  total  with  which  the  judgment 
deals  is  made  up  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  we 
must  call  parts  or  elements,  and  these  elements  are  bo  related 
OS  to  form  a  total  Moreover,  some  one  of  these  elements  prob- 
ably forme,  more  or  less  distinctly,  the  starting-point  of  the 
thought  which  goes  on  to  take  the  rest  into  account  Hence 
the  essence  of  the  judgment  is  said  to  be  that  it  asserts  the 
predicate  of  the  subject  The  subject  is  there  to  begin  with, 
and  then  the  predicate  is  tacked  on  to  it  But  with  this 
metaphor  we  are  on  the  high  road  to  a  difficulty.     For  if  the 
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predicate  were  really  "tACked  on,"  it.  ndded  to  tlic  subject  by 
the  judgment,  that  woiitd  mean  ttint  the  nnbjoct  ie  altered  by 
the  judgment  itt<«lf.  The  judgment  would  add  to  the  nubjeot 
the  predicate  which  it  profeasefl  to  find  in  it.  Now,  clearly 
this  ia  not  the  meaning  intended  bj*  anyone  who  makes  a 
judgment.  When  be  says, "  The  n»e  ia  sweet,"  he  profeaaee 
and  meanH  to  find  the  sweetness  in  the  rose,  not  to  bring  it  in 
from  out«ide.  If  "Bweetness"  ie  not  a  part  of  the  subject 
"  roae,"  his  jiidpuent  ia  falw ;  h«  haa  etatcu  the  subject  to  be 
Ktmething  ditVuri-nt  from  what  it  k.  SwoGtueBs,  then,  must 
obamctenao  the  subject  as  such.  But  then  what  need  of  the 
judgment  ?  "  Koee,"  aa  such,  carriee  swcctncsa :  wliat  need, 
tlxn^fore,  to  aay  that  tlic  row;  is  aweet  ?  In  abort,  wo  arc  in  a 
dilemniA.  Either  our  predicate  is  contained  in  the  Hubjeot  or 
it  ia  noC  If  it  is  not,  it  cannot  be  true  tltnt  the  subject  in  the 
predicate  and  the  jtidgment  is  false;  if  it  is,  we  ah-eady  have 
the  predicate  in  the  Rubjeet,  and  the  judgment  ia  idle. 

Bnt  at  this  stage  an  answer  seems  pretty  clear.  The  pre- 
dicate w  more  than  the  subject,  but  ia  not  added  to  it  by  the 
act  of  jodgment.  It  is  some  further  reality  foimd  with  the 
subject  in  some  way  or  other,  characterising  or  related  to  it  in 
sonn  manner.  It  is  this  which  the  judgment  declares.  lu 
short,  as  we  saw  at  starting,  the  judgment  rc«Uy  deals  with  a 
total  in  which  subject  and  pr«dicatc  arc  elements,  and  its  busi- 
nesB  is  to  docUire  this  total  in  its  analysed  form. 

So  far  BO  good,  but  now  we  come  to  the  citadel  of  the  enemy. 
Subject  and  predicate  do  not  stand  side  by  side  separate  and 
unconcerned  with  one  another.  Grant  that  we  have  to  deal 
with  a  whole  which  is  more  than  either  of  them,  still  the  nature 
of  that  whole  consists  in  this,  that  these  elements  which  con- 
stitute it  are  intimately  bound  up  together  in  such  a  way  that 
we  declare  tlie  one  to  be  the  other.  Grant  that  in  the  material 
before  us  we  have  the  ground  for  asserting  both  S  and  P,  and  that 
in  one  act  of  thouglit, how,  nevertheless,  can  tlti*  manner  of  cou- 
nectinK  them  1>c  possible  f  Is  itconccivnbly  ]>riRHitile  tosny  that 
S  u  P;  niul  yet  if  wc  arc  to  connect  them  at  all,  must  we  not  at 
some  point  mstitiil*  n  rolation  of  this  kind  between  two  terms? 

Certain  thinkers  have  held  the  connoction  expressed  to  be 
impossible  and  absurd. 

*  Tliis  absolute  connection  of  two  concepts  8  and  P,  in 
which  the  one  ia  unconditionally  the  other,  and  yet  both  stand 
over  a^nat  each  other  as  difTerent,  is  a  relation  (jtiite  im- 
practicable in  thought :  by  means  of  this  copula,  the  simple '  is ' 
of  the  categorical  judgment,  two  difler^^nt  contents  cannot  be 
oODoeoted  at  all ;  they  must  either  fall  entirely  within  one 
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ftDoUier,  or  \iuiy  must  rtmain  ontirdj  aeparate,  and  the  im- 
postiblfl  judnncut,  'S  la  P,'  resolves  itaelf  into  the  three 
othcre. '  S 18  S."  ■  P  is  P," '  S  is  not  P.'  We  must  not  stumble  too 
much  nt  the  Btartling  character  of  this  assertion.  Our  minda 
nro  BO  ooQBtsntl/  making  categorical  judgments  of  the  form 
'  S  is  P,'  that  no  doubt  what  we  mtan  by  them  will  eventu- 
sUy  justify  itaclf,  and  we  shall  soon  see  Dow  this  is  possible, 
but  the  categorical  judgment  renins  such  a  juutincstion ; 
taken  just  as  it  stands  it  i»  ft  contriLdictory  and  eelf-dcstructivo 
form  of  exprewion,  in  whicli  the  mind  either  rcprcecnts  as 
solved  a  hitherto  unsolved  problem,  tho  determination  of  the 
relation  botwocn  S  uid  F,  or  so  abbreviates  tlio  discovered 
solution  that  (heir  coooection  is  no  longer  visible."  * 

IE  this  passive  meant  only,  as  certain  expressions  in  it 
might  suggest,  Uiat  we  should  not  be  guided  in  interpreting 
the  oatceorical  judgment  by  the  mere  form  of  expression,  but 
by  attending  to  the  actual  relations  which  we  intend  to  convey 
by  means  of  it,  we  should  have  no  objection  to  urge.  But 
there  is  more  intcndi.'d.  Tho  tendency  of  the  categorical  to 
fall  back  into  a  mcru  idfintity-judgmenl  becomes  irrosistible, 
according  to  Lotzc,  wlicn  it  takn  quAoUtativo  form.  Take  tlie 
particular  judgmt-ut.  (5557,58),  with  its  "Some  men  are  black." 
What  is  intondod  liero  by  the  subject  ?  Not  all  men.  not  any 
BOctioQ  of  men  taken  at  random,  but  black  men  only ;  and  our 
judgment,  in  fact,  runs,  "Some  men — vit.  black  men,  are 
black."  We  have  tautology  obvious  and  coufeesed.  And  now 
tJiac  we  have  the  cue,  we  can  apply  the  aame  method  to  any 
categorical  judgment.  The  dog  drinka;  yes,  but  only  the 
drinking  dog,  the  dos  while  drinking.  Ciesar  crossed  the 
Rubicon ;  but  not  all  hts  life  long,  only  while  he  was  crossing  it. 
The  categorical  judgment  is  either  tautologous  or  absurd. 

But  this  argument  depends  upon  s  subreption.  You 
have  lbs  judgment  befurc  yuti  in  its  completcnesa  Its  oBect 
as  complete  is  in  some  way  to  define  or  characterise  the  Hubject. 
But  the  subject  most  (if  your  judgment  is  true)  hiive,  in  fact, 
poMened  this  character  aU  along.  Then  you  take  lliu  subjcol 
as  already  for  you,  and  apart  from  the  judgment,  including  that 
characteristic ;  and  then  you  find  the  judgment  to  be  identical 
In  short,  you  take  what  the  judgment  nas  done;  you  claim 
that  it  was  done  already,  and  then  you  cry  out  that  the  judg- 
ment is  nugatory.  Having  robbed  it  of  its  content,  you  oom- 
plain  Utat  it  oouies  empty-handed. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  u  we  take  Lotze's  example  we  shall  be 
constrained  to  admit  his  aiuilysi&  "Some  men  are  black — 
'  Lotuv  l/Hfio,  Ilk.  L  clwp^  iL  |  04. 
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what  men  ?  Negroes,  bUck  men.  Yoii  must  know  which  the 
black  meii  are  before  you  can  ssj  tbut  any  are  black,  and  ao 
iJie  "  some  men  "  meana  for  you  precisely  Ui«  block  men.  This 
aieameot  re«ta  on  a  oouftiaion.  Of  course  the  mdividuals 
refemxl  tti  in  subject  and  predicate  are  numerically  identical ; 
but  subject  and  predicate  do  not  either  apart  from  or  in  the 
judgment  mean  the  same  thing.  There  are  certain  individuals 
whom  the  subject  indicates  by  the  general  qualities  of  man- 
hood. Another  quality,  that  of  colour,  blackness,  is  now 
asserted  of  these  individuals.  In  the  subject  alone  this  quality 
ia  not  aceigncd :  it  is  uuit«d  with  the  other  qualities  by  the 
predicate  1  and  now,  the  judgment  being  complete,  wu  can  roll 
Its  whole  oonteut  into  one  complex  term,  "  some  black  men," 
and  lay  that  this  is  the  reality  to  which  we  are  referring.  But 
our  knowledge  of  the  Reality  is  formed,  and  our  reference  to  it 
determined,  by  the  judgment  itself.  In  short,  our  first  fallacy 
is  that  which  we  may  coll  the  "  ambiguity  of  the  subjects"  So 
far  as  judgment  analyses  a  whole,  there  is  always  thu  opening 
for  error.  Umt  the  whole  doee  not  acquire  its  chaructenstics  by 
means  of  the  judgment,  but  has  tbem  all  along.  The  act  of 
judgment  is  Ihii  rvcognition  of  these  characteristics.  It  starta 
from  the  unonolysed  whole  as  subject,  and  results  in  knowledge 
of  the  whole  as  analysed.  This  is  the  progress  it  inokea ;  but 
now,  when  the  judgment  is  familiar,  the  subject  has  oome  to 
mean  all  that  analyais  has  found  in  it.  and  it  is  difficult  for  the 
kmoiau  to  separate  its  two  meanings — its  meaning  as  it  stands 
beiore  the  judgment,  and  ils  mrainin^  as  the  judgment  has 
extended  it.  Cut  it  ia  pri'XUHwly  on  the  sepuratiun  uf  the  two 
that  an  uudentanding  of  the  work  of  judgment  roeta.  It  is 
just  the  same  if  we  think  of  judgments  as  synthetics'  W« 
loam  tliat  A  is  B,  and  then  A  oomes  to  mean  to  us  A  B,  and 
sow  the  origiual  judgment  seems  idle. 

Thus,  to  illustrate  by  a  well-known  example,  "  Body  has 
extension,"  has  seemed  a  tvpical  case  of  the  identical  judg- 
meoL  Surely  body  means  precisely  the  extended,  im- 
penetrable, etc.  "  Sxtension,"  therefore,  is,  as  Kant  held, 
tDclnded  in  body,  and  we  have  said,  in  effect,  that  extension  is 
extension.  But  this  ia  not  a  fair  analysis.  Body  ie  known  to 
OS  by  other  properties,  ci/.  by  ite  resistance.  ResiBtanoe  and 
extensioo  are  not  the  same  content;  and  to  state  that  what 
rsnsts  has  always  extension,  ia  to  sasert  something  definite 
and  distinct  about  resistonoe.    Kow  let  us,  for  srgnmenfs 

*  Paraeaallj  I  Mlow  Ur.  Bcautqnrt  ia  rannling  all  jwlgmBnl*  m  it  eao* 
ifjBtfcstfn  Mill  aaAljUo.  I  only  dittitigiiwh  Uic  two  upvota  han  ia  ordvr  t« 
■lUbU  •  partioilUr  nUtka  tma  dlSMant  palnU  cf  vWw. 
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sake,  enppose  that  bodj  is,  in  fact,  to  be  trulj-  defined  ae  t 
wbicb  Das  reBistonw  and  uxk'uftion.  llivu  lh«  propuHitiuu 
body  boa  exteuftton  may  have  uni;  uf  two  values.  Eitlier  il 
may  Tepr«)i«nt  ii  ntabe  of  tliought  in  which  body  has  boco 
identified  with  reaistaiioe,  andwliich  now  attaches  extension  to 
resiatailoe  oa  a  tact  Chat  is  inseparable  from  it ;  or  more  prob- 
ably body  represents  the  tmanalvsed  elemeut  which  is  always 
present  m  consciougaess  in  oertain  pervoptionK  or  conceptions 
— an  element  relatively  U>  the  concrcU^  whole  of  Ihoiiglit,  but 
a  whole  relatively  to  its  own  parl&  Body  being  audi  a  whole, 
ifl  analysed  int«  cxt«nsion  and  resistance,  and  the  judgment 
'*  body  has  extension  "  rept-eseots  one  half  of  this  analysis.  Now 
lierc,  body  oitd  extension  are  not  the  same  contents,  nor  does 
body  include  extension.  For  it  expresses  somethins  relatively 
vague  ami  uuanalysed,  while  exteoaion  is  a  definite  content 
which  the  actual  judgment  finds  to  be  a  characteristic  <A  the 
whole  in  qu<»tion.  Complete  the  analysis,  and  say, "  Body  is 
that  wttich  resteta  and  is  extended."  and  still  wo  have  do 
equivalence  Body  means  the  unanalysed  impr«eaion,  extension 
and  reoistanoe  its  relatively  definite  attributes,  and  the 
auerlion  is  that  these  atcributea  characterise  the  whole  given. 
Now,  when  this  process  of  analysis  has  once  been  performed, 
the  equivalence  is  retained  by  memory,  and,  what  is  more,  the 
mere  assertion  of  the  whole  snggeets  the  elements.  To  say 
"  body "  is  now  virtually  to  say  "  exKndcd  and  resisting," 
whence  to  repeat  either  of  these  words  appetirs  tautologiou. 
In  foot,  it  is  no  more  tautological  tlum  the  repetition  of  any- 
thing else  which  we  already  Jniow.  It  is  tedious  to  announce 
that  <jueen  Aune  is  dead,  but  it  is  not  on  that  tueounl  tAuto- 
logouR.  No  more  is  it  Cautologous  to  say  that  body  is  extended. 
Body  has  come  to  suggciit  extension,  but  it  means  jHtimarily  an 
unanalysed  content  nut  yet  known  us  involving  extension. 
Similarly,  Queen  Anne  bod  a  life  and  cluiructur  of  her  own, 
was,  in  short,  somebody  while  she  lived ;  <ind  whether  I  speak 
of  abstract  body  or  of  Queen  Anne,  how  nitich  the  men 
mention  of  the  words  sumeet  to  mo  of  what  I  have  learnt  of 
them  is  mere  peycholo^jcaf  accident  When  I  say  that  the  ace 
is  extended  and  the  oUicr  ikvid,  I  take  their  primary  content  and 
assert  of  it  a  furth<»'  cwnt«iit  which  luis  come  to  my  knowlet^a 
Wc  may  concltule  that  in  every  catcgurical  judgment,  subject 
and  predicate  expn'^e  AHpeota  of  the  whole  which  are  in  somfl 
d^roe  distinct,  while  the  judgment  itself  recognises  the  whole 
as  containing  these  aspects  in  some  kind  of  union.'   There  may 

'  LoUa  himwlr  nak**  (wo  idTntwlo— ,  wkloh  VtiUfi  hi*  *inr  atmnr  to  Uut 
nrgDd  in  tttn  l«it.    He  tpMlu  (mo.  M)  ofafnJgWMit  wUdi,  identioal  u  to  Ita 
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bo  meoCal  «ot8  which  predicate  mure  idontity.  Th«re  ate  such 
acts ;  every  circular  dvliRitioD  is  au  iueUiiicc ;  but  Chcy  itre  not 
Jadgments,  they  are  simply  the  verbal  expreaaion  of  an  alienipt 
Co  make  a  Judgment  wnicli  haa  Aailed.'  Verbally  tliey  may 
differ  little  from  real  judgmenls — 

"  To  tbc  Wrrt,  to  lli«  WmI,  to  the  Ijind  ot  thfl  Vn», 
Where  the  tiiiffhly  UiMiouri  roll*  dowD  to  tbc  Mt ; 
Vlien  a  man  u  a  nuui,  be  he  never  m  poor, 
A  window's  a  windoir,  a  iluot  !■  a  door.* 

^le  third  line  contains  a  famous  judgment  formallv,  but 
not  really  tautologous ;  the  last  line  two  genuine  tautologies, 
intended  by  the  similarity  of  form  to  discredit  the  foregoing. 
But  the  study  of  idontical  judgments  belonKH.  toguiber  wim 
tautology,  not  U>  logic,  but  to  the  patltology  of  thought.' 

2.  But,  aftor  all.  it  may  be  urged,  we  have  not  touched  Cho 
r«al  poinU    No  doubt  the  judgmoot  meoni)  to  assort  somathing 

matur.  jrot  "ragsnk  tb«  mdw  object  fTom  differMit  M^eeU."  But  hara  ■•  the 
bet  of  diffomioa  ■dmittcd.  Thkt  kn  oiiiwt  known  vndor  ono  upcct  hM 
Mwtbwfcbo,  on  b«  no  mew  fulolouy.  Ag*lu(acc.  SV>thaJndgatMit*ou)idd«r*d 
"nolongirkMert  sDlf  mulval  rtltSton  b*t»Mn  the  partt  of  thdi-  mmIIwi',  bat 
onlj  Ibat  Ihut  contccit  u  &  conif«sita  wliol«  u  a  oore  vt  !«•■  widdj  («t«iried 
Jati,"  Thit  would  teeni  to  tdinit  th«  judgnont  to  be  •  rwl  *««rtion  ;  Unt  it  it 
•xpUinod  that  lh«  clonwiiti  S  and  P.  thtni^  both  wwKii«d  an  not  aiacrtcd  u 
tn  nay  lUftnlto  nktion.  Tho  tnlh  oontaliwl  hoi*  ia,  that  Uie  judfpiont  tn*j 
fa*  iigud*d  aa  mareW  tba  nMoptitlan  of  •  whoU  which  It  otharwla*  onlj 
anggiitiil  or  idoal,  and  tbat,  •■  nMtolj  IdoaL  w*  may  htrg  8  aud  P  aJraad> 
oMMXad.  But  itwonld  bo  vntruc  that  Sand  fare  nat  jwtgnl  to  bu  derinitolj 
niated.  Wb««  P,  (at  example,  u  a  chataotoiatio  of  a  whole  S.  thr  nlalion, 
ho— Tit  tadBfiMbto.  it  diitinot  rrom  an;  other.  If  Lntie  mcaiu  uoljr  that 
"  tba  oatlRarJnJ  Jwigmanl  dnaa  not  aihauiUvotf  dellno  t]io  nUtloa  iavolvod," 
a«  obJactioB  caa  ba  mad*  ;  but  Ic  «*«in«  atianK*  lliat  h*  alioujil  And  a  fnlUr 
■tatamcBi  of  tbc  rolalionahip  in  the  hjpotheltcal  Jud^nent  (tec  00).  It  b  Inia 
that  the  rdation  S  - 1'  rauat  hara  a  frvtutd,  and  thit  tba  nMd  of  Ihit  ia 
vitiljriilf  noognited  in  the  hypothetical  jndranent ;  but  to  pn  tha  Dsutid  of 
the  t*JatMin  ia  not  to  dellno  any  nKoe  cleuly  vHiat  tbc  relation  u.  ir"8i«P' 
la  OMaBlaglwi,  "8  a*  Q  !■  P  "  cannot  bo  one  wbit  more  intolUgibtc. 

'  mall  nolnUd  ont  with  torv*  and  tome  hsnionr  b;  Htgtl  <  fFiittnaoh^ 
4tr  jtoftt,  ha.  it  Tunbe,  vuL  ir.  p.  34).  Wf  liave  eiparianoo  of  th*  pnn  law 
of  idaatity,  be  aayt,  "out;  too  oFten."  But  if  you  treat  "the  Plant  la  a 
Plaat "  na  ■  judgment,  yen  can  only  aay  that  it  eontndiola  itscJi^  baeanw  ft 
■■la  out  t«  a^  aanathina  abont  a  pluit,  aad  endt  by  Hying  rawnHly  notiitng. 

'  X  word  may  b«  added  to  dcac  sp  tha  Mlatioa  of  tautoloBy  to  the  atata- 
Beat  of  nuailbr  ftota.  It  wa*  at  one  tlnu  anjueaced  that  tho  wbnl*  aueirlian 
ofMaatfaaliudpnienta  WW  relative.  A  Is  B  wae  Idontical  for  m*  If  Ihncwit 
already,  and  aot  for  you  if  you  did  not  know.  But  Ihl*  ia  Intmurate.  How- 
eeer  much  i.  iiugBita  B  to  mo,  however  aurcly  whan  ]  bt^u  with  A,  I  uiuat  Oil 
out  lh«  whole  iooa  JkB,  tbo  oleiaonte  referred  to  by  A  and  8  rmnain  diatJM<tith> 
able,  and  In  tlM  jodgnMBt  I  raeognbc  their  dtettnctnaaa  at  well  m  thMT  rtutiMi. 
Fur  tbo  nat,  tfaa  aMertlon  of  what  it  EamlUar  dlffein  no  doubt  In  lU  p^dliK 
IngtMl  afcarasBar  from  the  btoominft  awar«  of  new  niattar.  It  it  an  Mt  of 
nimaoe  to  eonethinK  already  ateerted,  tnttead  cf  a  heali  aaaertlon.  Bat 
iMtsaOy  thbreferenaeinTolnatbediaiiiiotioDormthaad  Uii^,  i.t.  lamina 
nut  w«  lui*«  meant  all  tbmngh  by  aMtrtion. 
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of  the  subject  not  contained  in  tbesabject  an  Ruch.  But  tnaef 
as  it  wtdies  thiei  it  cannot  achieve  it.  A  U  A,  and  is  not  B. 
"  A  window'fl  a  window-,"  and  that  is  all  you  can  Bay  of  it. 
Thus  Mr.  biadlev  tells  U8  * — "  If  you  predicate  what  is 
different,  you  a8crit>e  to  Uio  subject  vhat  ixanot;  and  if  you 
predicate  what  is  not  diSi&rent,  you  say  nothing  at  all."  We 
may  reply  tliut  we  predioate  thai  which  tho  suhjuct  really  is, 
but  is  not  apart  fmin  the  predication  known  to  bo. 

To  explain  thi-s,  let  us  recall  the  analyses  already  made  of 
certain  jiidgn>ent&  And,  Urat,  let  us  remind  ounelves  of  a 
principle  of  interpreting  propoaitions  already  suggested :  I 
mean,  that  we  should  not  come  to  the  examination  of  the 
question  with  a  reody-msdi;  theory  of  what  any  of  the  terms 
used,  for  example  Uie  coduIo,  must  mean ;  but  that  we  should 
take  the  sentence  as  a  wnolo  as  an  attempt  to  symbolise  aomu 
content  of  thoufjht.  and  that  we  should  determine  the  character 
and  validity  of  tlutt  content  by  reflecting  upon  it  rather  than 
on  tlto  words  by  which  we  are  aware  of  more  or  less  adequat«ly 
expreaung  it.  On  this  method  we  start  from  the  thought,  and 
proceed  from  it  first  to  the  scnUiuoc — the  true  unit  of  language 
— and  only  so  dcUinuiutf  the  logical  value  of  single  worda,  so  far 
indeed  w  such  dead  tmgmeate  of  language  can  be  said  to  have 
any  definite  value  at  all.  We  may  be  told  that  this  is  a  petitie 
jmncipii,  thiit  we  ought  to  determine  the  relation  asscrt«d  in 
predication  from  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  oopula,  instead 
of  determining  the  meaning  of  the  copula  by  reasoning  from 
the  relati<m  asserted.  But,  we  may  ask,  how  does  the  verb  to 
be  acquire  tta  meaning  or  meanings  i  1  imagine  that  it,  in  its 
turn,  is  a  general  term  which  you  and  I  for  our  part  did  not 
inveut,  but  which  we  pioked  up  and  learned  to  understand  from 
the  use  we  heard  mode  of  it  by  other  jMKtple.  When  we  learned 
to  use  the  word,  I  imagine  that  we  recognised  the  relations 
which  other  people  expressed  by  it  We  learned,  for  example 
(if  the  above  theory  of  the  qualitative  judgment  be  correct), 
that "  This  ia  urecn  '  asserted  a  qu^ility  of  the  given,  and  "  This 
is  not  yellow"  denied  one.  Ttiu  only  way  in  which  the  words 
ooold  get  any  meaning  for  men  would  be  thruugh  thdr  uoticbg 
the  reution  they  were  intended  to  exprem,  and  1  suppoM  that 
the  words  originally  came  into  use  as  Utis  relation  became  dear 
to  men.  I  hold,  then,  that  whether  any  account  we  hare  given. 
or  may  give,  of  the  actual  content  of  the  judgment  be  correct  or 
not,  WB  arc  right  in  point  of  method  when  we  reason  from  the 
relation  OMerted  to  the  meaning  of  tlio  copula.  It  would,  no 
doabtt  be  equally  soimd  to  reason  from  the  meaning  o: 

'  Afptarana  and  MuUUy,  olup.  iL  p.  9D. 
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copulA  if  that  were  the  more  eaaily  tucertainabte  of  the  twa 
It  is  limplT  a  question  of  which  of  the  two  is  the  more  easily 
known,  una  in  view  of  the  history  of  logic  it  is  at  least  clear 
enongh  that  the  meatung  of  the  oopuk  is  not  known  very 
easily.  Wti  muy  |^  a  sl«p  further.  When  wc  ar»  a»ki.'<l  wliat 
precisely  is  asserted  iu  predieution.  wo  may  in  a  certain  sense 
protest  aeainst  the  question  which  invites  us  to  break  up  what 
la  actually  osflerted  as  a  single  whole.  However,  inasmuch 
as  we  can  distinguiah  alements  within  the  content,  it  niuxt  be 
poHsiblo  to  di%-ide  it,  however  arbitrary  the  asrignment  of  this 
part  to  subject  and  that  to  predicate  may  remain.  Thus  in  the 
qn&litative  judgment  we  may  say,  to  becin  with,  that  the  given 
content  as  first  apprehended  is  the  subject,  and  tliat  what  is 
predicated  is  the  Attribute  detected  in  it  by  analysis.  Or  we 
may  -pnter  to  put  it,  that  the  anidynKl  whole  is  our  subject,  and 
that  what  we  predicate  of  it  Lb  coireepondence  witli  our  idea,  or 
that  it  is  an  instance  of  a  general  content.  It  is  only  (as  we 
have  seen  above)  a  question  of  how  much  we  take  for  f^ranted 
as  included  in  the  meaning  of  the  subject,  and  where,  accordingly, 
wo  mark  the  beginning  of  the  addition  made  by  the  judgment. 
What  we  really  assert  is  the  whole,  which  includes  all  theso 
terms ;  but  the  whole  oonsists  of  elements  interconnected  by 
what  we  may  call  the  predicative  relation,  and  whenever  we 
have  elements  so  connected  we  may  call  one  of  them  subject 
and  another  predicate. 

What,  then,  are  the  relations  which  we  endeavour  bo  state 
when  we  predicate,  that  is,  when  we  say  that  8om«lhiiig  u 
•omothing  else  J  Briefly,  thuy  may,  I  think,  bu  reduced  to  two 
noio  types,  oorrexiKiudiug  to  what  iii  commonly  called  the 
movement  «f  niitilvHis  itnd  synthesis  <or  oonstmctioo)  respect- 
ively. Ut  us  tukti  these  sei»rately,  and  consider  what  is 
asserted  in  each  case.  In  Uie  first  caae  we  claim  to  be  deal- 
ing with  a  whole  which  is  first  given  as  M,  and  in  which  we 
subsequently  lind  the  chBraot«r  P.  Looking  at  a  stone  I  fint 
notice  (say)  its  size  and  colour,  and  then  ita  giHnuIut<.-d  K[>]>oar- 
anoe  or  the  roughness  of  It«  surface.  Now  wu  may  put  this 
result  thus.  We  muy  say,  what  is  U  is  also  V ;  tlmt  which  is 
so  big  and  is  of  a  greyish  colour,  has  also  a  rough  surface  and  a 
granulated  appeanince.  That  is  to  say,  we  have  before  us  a 
reali^  S  (the  stone),  which  is  first  known  as  M,  and  becomes 
known  as  both  H  and  P.  Kor  does  it  much  matter  whetlicr 
U  and  P  are  two  distinct  quiUities  of  S  (aa  its  size  and  colour), 
or  whether  P  is  a  further  detemiinalion  of  thi*  quality  M  (as  a 
luliar  shade  of  grey).  In  either  case  we  begin  by  asserting 
and   end   by  asserting   the  whole  M-qualified-by-P  or 
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U-combined-witb-P.  Id  either  case  the  reoognicion  of  P  is  ao 
addition  to  our  apprehensioa  of  M ;  but  in  neither  does  F  fitll 
outside  tbu  wholv  which  is  M ;  what  iii  M  in  sbto  P. 

But,  it  will  h«  Mid,  M  is  not  P.  it  is  M ;  and  we  knew  this, 
and  hope<l  to  got  out  of  it  by  resorting  to  on  S  which  was  not 
in  the  original  judgment  ntnll,  and  subetttuting  for  our  original 
M  is  P  the  more  pUusible  "  What  is  M  is  also  P."  or  "  S  which 
is  M  is  P  as  welL  We  may  reply,  that  we  introducu  S  into 
the  matter  precisely  to  emphasise  the  ambiguity  upon  which 
this  objection  rests.  M,  it  is  true,  is  not  P,  u  by  M  you  me&n 
those  cbanwteiistias  first  apprcliendt'd.  Thus,  it  M  is  the 
Sguro,  it  ifl  not  also  the  colour ;  or  if  it  be  the  general  tone  of 
colour,  grey,  it  is  not  the  peculiar  tint  of  colour,  light  gruy. 
Taken  in  this  way  M  is  not  P,  nor  is  it  ever  asserted  that  M  is 
P.  fiat  if  M  be  taken  aa  a  name  or  symbol  for  the  whole 
reality  present,  it  is  P.  If  M  be  the  whole  content  as  seen,  it 
IB  both  of  a  certain  Ggnre  and  of  a  greyish  colour.  If  M  be  the 
true  colour,  it  is  prociscly  a  partionlar  shado  (P)  of  grey  (M). 
This  is  the  ambiguity  of  M  ;  and  this  is  why  wu  introduce  the 
fresh  symbol  S ;  S  being  the  tmme  for  the  whole  reality  present 
when  the  operation  of  analysis  is  completed,*  which  is  the  onion 
of  the  broad  charaoteristio  Bret  known  (&f ,  the  subject)  with  tliosd 
more  special  attributes  det«oted  hy  analysis  (P,  the  predicate). 

Still  it  may  be  said  a  contradiction  remains.  You  say  tliat 
S  is  both  H  and  P.  But  M  is  other  than  P,  differonC  to  P. 
3  is  P  and  ^et  S  is  other  than  P,  and  that  is  a  contradiction. 
Tliis  is  an  ingenious  puzzle,  but  could  hardly  deceive  a  child. 
It  comes  to  this.  You  take  "  is  "  as  =  "  is  completely  identical 
with."  You  then  interpret  S  is  both  M  and  P  to  mean,  S  is 
completely  the  same  as  M  and  as  P,  but  M  and  P  are 
different;  then  you  get  a  contradiction.  But  if  "is"  means 
"is  in  one  respect '  =  Iiaa  an  element,  the  oontnidictton 
vanishes.  S  has  different  elements  M  and  P  in  its  total 
content.  Hero,  then,  wo  have  the  meaning  of  the  copula  in 
thia  kind  of  predication.  It  oxprcwe*  tliat  relation  which  we 
call  attributive.  Kvery  whole  of  apprehension  has  various 
characters,  and  predication  expresses  the  qualification  of  tbo 
whole  by  these  cnaraot«is.  You  may  say  this  is  no  explanation 
but  only  a  name,  and  we  shall  reply  that  we  did  not  sot  out  to 
explain,  but  merely  to  indicate,  the  kind  of  relationship  in 
qnestion.  Our  question  is,  whether  the  relationship  is  a  (act 
or  whether  it  is  solf-contradiotory ;  and  our  rcstdt  is  tliat  it  is  a 

*  Hen  M  tU«wh«(«  th*  amUguitr  nuinly  ootdm  Cnun  ipplying  th»  Mlaa 
HUM  or  ■niibol(B)  to  lh»  rMlitf  witli  vhioli  the  judginant  ilcab  u  a  vtioh, 
I  totb»r  
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which  appeals  in  every  fncl  of  apprelienfuon,  and 
is  only  made  to  seem  inconaistenC  by  destroying   th« 
DeHiiiiig  of  tlw  terms  used  to  express  it.' 

Take,  now.  the  second  case.  A  and  B  are  diflerenl  factA. 
bat  "  we  bring  thvm  into  relatioo."  A  in  like  B.  or  before  B, 
or  to  the  right  of  B.  Wo  predicste  of  A  now,  not  B,  but  its 
relation  to  B.  But  bow  can  we  do  Uus  ?  Is  A  u  ni«rc  rolatlon 
to  B  ?  la  lightning  nicroly  tltat  which  is  bvioru  the  thunder  ? 
[a  your  photograph  merely  a  relation  of  likeness  to  yoaT 
Cl«arly  not. 

We  are  prtKlicatbg  of  A  somethiuK  differeut  from  A,  Pre- 
cisely ;  that  is  what  we  are  doing,  anil  that  is  ju5t  why  we  are 
right.  Our  aasertion  takes  into  accounts  not  A  only,  but  B,aod 
considering  A  and  B  together  finds  thorn  in  tiie  rualion  C  (of 
con«Bpot>&ooc,  ruScDibkncc.  dificrence,  or  what  uol).  Now 
u  re^rda  A,  we  might  take  it«  relation  to  B  as  one  of 
iCa  caaracteristjcs,  and  so  far  the  solntion  of  the  diftiGolty 
would  be  as  before.  Or  if,  objecting  to  view  a  relation  as 
cbarttct4meing  one  of  ita  terms,  we  say  that  it  either  charac- 
tsrisM  or  oonsista  of  the  two  taken  together,  the  ultimate 
mult  will  be  identical,  though  we  have  shifted  the  point  of 
iredtntion.  Our  subject  is  now  really  the  two  tcrmu  A  and 
B,  and  the  relation  is  asgerted  as  holding  of  tJieui,  or  chumc- 
teriaing  tbem  as  tMkon  togotbur.  Tbu  rt:lation  of  A  to  B  is  u 
characteristic  of  A  and  B  as  a  whole  for  piirceptiun  or  thought 
Once  again  we  are  predicating  a  cliaracter  of  the  whole  which 
it  qoalSea.* 


'  Wa  mmf  pot  tba  caM  brisflf  in  oltlior  ot  tiro  myi.  W«  ar«  doling  with  k 
wlkde  Snt  givui  u  11,  nUeh  Id  ntAUj  bu  •  chM*rt«rP.  Wg  do  not  in  our 
MmtmaAaniiimttx.  d«UetthiiokuacUruftdiitinet«tem«it ;  thtJwlfiDvat 
«n  tti»  aiilt  b  tb«  act  of  uulyiit  wlicntf  P  U  diBtuignUliail.  P-qutlilVing-H, 
tlMOcataatorilMMaertion,  is  mote  th  to  U  utiic  content  of  th«origiiul*ppn- 
li«Bilea,  tli«iigti  it  i*  th*  mihd  rcklicj  tint  known  u  M,  uid  oow  nan  faUr  u 
M'«wlitt*d-t>y-P.  Or,  mors  simply,  wo  tn  aaMttias  a  wlioU  itality  8  of  waieh 
■t  tat  MtUm  gnuni  obanctfirittlcs  M  u*  •pfn&Nidtd,  ud  iIud  a  abcdal 
duWMUr  F,  Biidw*  MHTt  tliat  t^UoiiUr  union  at  th«M  which  v«  daacrfli*  u 
ill*  aaaliDoallan  or  M  by  P.  P  »  not  >  Mpatatn  hct  b«y««iil  titt  whdo  iwU^ 
whfehll(|iialifi««,  butadiirtiDttelemetitinit.  dialinct  rreiinattwr«tiani«t>rlMi» 
K.     Afj-ain.  Ili«  itcmont  M  in  cot  tbs  ctenKtit  P,  but  the  tvo  Femi  oma  ohoU. 

'  Ur.  ttcniiley  (Itt.  eit.)  objvcb  to  predioaltng  tlu  Klatian  of  both  Umu, 
"  For  if  jou  niMn  that  A  and  B,  taken  aatli  aantally,  av«u  'Im*»'  tU« 
nlaUoa,  yoa  are  awrtiag  what  la  fala*.  But  if  yonoMas  tut  Aiad  Binmab 
•  tvlation  an  m  nlatad,  tou  •H'*"'  U  mMn  notliing."  I  moat  axattm  that 
Ikli  aiwuiMBt  MMUa  (o  hit  lh»  nail  on  liotli  Mm,  and  pneitiAj  to  nte  Iha 
imd.  U,  Ant,  tlisraUtioniaDfanydcfiiiitaebajMter,  AaodBaayouimt^Mt 
an  pfMiMly  not  at  f ot  apprclimdad  in  "mch"  a  rtUttoc.  They  ar*  ooa- 
Mtnd  togitbw,  and  the  jirodnct  of  thli  rauMderation  I*  that  iliey  arc  oharao- 
teriMd  M  ataadinK  in  "mch"  a  talation.  it  anltj*<>t  thcran  caiiaiil«(*il 
wlUivr  (■}  Moanualy,  aor  U)  u  yvt  In  th*  ralatfam  nndlcated.  but  M  liaiply 
Wprilur.  la  vtut  nMioa  »•  JadgoMat  (UtanaisM.    If,  ncNidly,  tiia  "ida- 
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3.  We  may  readily  apply  these  resnltB  to  any  of  the  ji^- 
menta  analysed.  Take  the  qualitative  judgment,  take  it  in  any 
stage  of  ita  explicitness,  and  put  the  predicatum-pozzlB  at  what- 
ever point  yon  like,  and  the  resolt  ia  the  same.  First  take  the 
subject  as  being  the  apprehended  content  M,and  the  predicate 
as  the  qualification  F  attributed  to  it  Here  we  have  tin 
analytic  or  attributive  relatdon.  M  as  F  ia  something  more 
than  M  merely  known  as  M,  and  yet  it  does  not  cease  to  be  M. 
The  attribution  of  F  ia  a  further  determination  of  the  oonteot 
first  given  aa  M,  but  one  which  does  not  contradict  that  fint 
apprehensioD. 

Now  take  the  judgment  asexpreeaingconformilryto  aaidea, 
whether  correspondence  with  my  idea  as  a  subjeetive  fact,  ta 
resemblance  to  the  other  instances  of  the  general  content :  let 
the  confonnity  to  the  idea  bear  the  brunt  of  the  difficnltr- 
The  poaition  ia  now,  that  the  character  here  detected  (snlfject) 
corresponds  to  a  certain  idea  expreeaed  by  a  name  (predicate). 
Here  we  may  say  the  point  ia  that  the  aingle  fact  st^da  in  two 
relations.  We  have  what  haa  been  somewhat  vaguely  and 
awkwardly  called  an  identity  in  difTerence.  The  single  fact  is 
tbia  character  X  of  the  present  It  is  related  to  my  consdoiiB* 
nesa  aa  apprehending,  and  to  my  idea  of  X  aa  anch.  Kow,  how 
can  one  thing  stand  in  two  relationa  ?  Well  as  easily,  we  mig^ 
suppoee,  as  it  can  stand  in  one  so  long  as  there  are  two  things 
for  it  to  be  related  to.  But  how  can  it  stand  in  one  ?  Becauae 
t(^ther  with  some  other  fact  (here  my  subjective  idea  to 
which  it  correspondB,  or  the  other  "  instances "  which  it  re- 
sembles) it  fonns  a  whole  of  such  and  such  a  char&cter. 

The  "equivocation  "  of  the  subject  ia  nowhere  more  apparent, 
or  at  first  sight  more  puzzling,  than  in  the  analytic  (or  con- 
structive) judgments^  which  equate  the  whole  with  the  sum  ci 
its  parts.  A  =  a-b-e,  or  a-h^;  constitutes  A :  it  doea  not  matter 
in  which  order  we  take  them,  nor  whether  a  b  and  c  aie 
separately  apprehended  contenta  or  elementa  in  the  mt^ 

tion"  between  A  and  B  is  aimplj  mi  ezpremion  for  the  &ct  thkt  A  nd  B 
fonn  some  eort  of  whole,  whether  for  peroeptioa  or  for  thought,  then  aa  Ml^tel 
A  and  B  an  taken  sereisU  j,  and  the  thonght  predsely  eoniUts  io  brin^g  than 
together,  i.t.  into  a  whole.  A  and  B,  hitharto  aeparate  terms,  are  seen  to  ton 
a  whole.  The  fallw?  here  i«  in  the  lint  stage  of  the  aignment  It  is  donbtlMi 
fslse  thkt  A  and  B  are  taken  bwether  in  as  hr  as  they  Are  tftken  MTenl^, 
But  A  and  B  which  have  been  taken  severally,  and  which  remain  distinct,  maj 
come  to  be  tAken  together,  and  that  is  what  happeDs  to  them  in  this  judgment 
BelstiDQ  is  a  verj  va^cae  term  applicable  to  an;  kind  of  "  togethemeM, '  or  to 
an^  definite  characteriatic  of  a  whole  o{  elemeuta.  Mr.  Bradley's  Bnfl"  ^"^  1 
think,  on  the  lamping  of  all  these  senses  into  one  term. 

'  I  use  these  terms  here  for  the  DetoriptiTf  Jodgment  in  its  ideal  foHM 
(ef.  p.  141). 
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oontent  A.  In  either  case  we  have  a  wbole  oo  one  side  and 
parts  on  the  other,  and  the  question  is,  how  coo  the  whole  be 
distinct  from  it«  parta  token  togetlier;  or,  if  it  is  not  distinct, 
bow  then  con  there  really  he  ony  assertion  f  And  the  answer 
is  this,  that  the  whole  is  not  distinct  from  tite  i>arts  taken 
together,  but  it  is  precisely  the  tcJdng  them  tocetlier  and  yet 
•a  distinct  parts  which  cxiustilutes  the  assertion.  A  whole 
ooosixting  of  elemunts,  elements  forming  a.  whole,  is  the  oontcnt 
of  the  juogment  When  we  divide  the  judgment  intu  subject 
and  predicate  we  aiiutysc  this  content;  and  if  we  t^ikc  viUier 
term  alone,  we  ore  forming  an  abttnuition,  and  this,  like  oUier 
abetractions,  is  in  danger  of  havii^  no  meaning,  or  no  definite 
oiaaning,  apart  from  the  whole.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  subject, 
in  fact,  expreesea  the  aspect  of  the  whole  content  to  whidt 
attention  is  first  directea,  and  from  which  wo  may  say  that 
aH«rtioo  starts.  It  does  not  express  a  oonteut  which  remains 
onmodified  by  the  judgment,  but  rather  the  fiist  appreciation 
of  a  totality  Ibc  nature  of  which  is  biooght  out  more  and  ntoro 
fully  as  the  juttencnt  goes  on.  Bnt  tnrougltout  (and  this,  I 
think,  holds  of  ^1  judgments)  the  assertion  is  of  one  whole,  all 
parte  of  which  are  inter-related.  llins  tlie  judgment  may 
start  with  the  relatively  indefinite  whole,  and  develop  the 
distanctdon  and  inter-relation  of  iu  parte ;  ta  it  may  start  with 
the  parte  as  primd/aeie  distinct,  and  bring  out  more  clearly 
(heir  intcr-rdatioa  In  either  case  the  reality  contained  by 
the  completed  judgment  is  more  than  that  to  which  tliv  subject 
refem  as  already  known.  lu  either  case,  when  the  judgment  is 
ooiDpleted,  subject  or  predicate  taken  alone  oome  to  mtan  the 
whole  reality.  Hence  in  either  case  this  equivocation  (between 
the  meaning  of  the  torms  a-i  applied  i(/ore  or  afier  judgment) 
can  be  used  to  introduce  a  puzde.  But  in  no  case  does  the 
subject  refer  to  the  parts  as  taken  together,  or  to  the  whole  as 
diitiuguished  into  elements,  but  the  taking  together  or  the 
diltioguishing  is  the  work  of  the  judgment  itself.  In  no  case, 
therefore,  does  the  judgment  assert  a  simple  identity.  Its 
total  content  is  always  more  than  that  of  any  of  ita  terms,  and 
either  term  as  compared  with  the  other  represents  just  this 
development. 

I  conclude  that  the  relBtkm  expressed  by  the  categorical 
^judgment,  so  far  as  it  may  be  regarded  us  the  attribution  of  a 
predicate  to  a  subject,  expresses  the  real  character  of  genuine 
oontents  of  apprehension  or  tliought.  That,  briefly,  the 
character  so  expressed  is  the  actual  complexity  of  the  qiialifica- 
tioDfl  of  Buch  contents,  the  qualification  of  single  ntioles  by 
distiDot  attribntee,  attd  the  ooostttution  of  wholes  by  the 
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Intar^vdAtlioi]  of  dutinct  parts.  InBtly.  that  the  profi^vss  or 
advuKa  of  thought  rcpmented  by  the  judgtucDl  (in  thu 
roUtion)  is  the  unalytic  or  synthetic  movemont  by  which  Huch 
wboleB  are  elabomted  or  built  up.  As  expreseiug  such  genuine 
thou^t  I  take  the  cmtegorical  judgment  to  be  vaiid. 

The  identity  falUcy,  in  fact,  depends  on  a  confusion.  I 
have  a  content  A  whid)  I  wish  to  recognise  or  assert ;  and  I 
Bay  "A  ia"  or  "A  exists."  Now  hero  I  mean,  must  meao, 
ought  to  mean,  A,  all  A,  and  nothing  but  A  Henoe  the  term 
"is"  is  ft  sign  for  the  aieertion  of  the  content  which  stendii  u 
iia  gramnuUical  subject  io  ita  whole  nature  and  its  exclusive 
nature.  Tiaa  mMuiug  ix  still  uasociatiMl  with  the  tcmi  when  a 
gntnmuttical  predioftt«  is  added  to  it.  And  hero  ts  the  fallacy. 
In  the  new  seiitenoc  A  is  B,  the  copula  in  part  of  a  different 
whole,  and  therefore  has  a  dilTcrent  function.  In  tact,  it  has 
now  a  double  function.  On  the  one  hand,  it  indicates  the 
relation  of  A  and  B,  on  the  other  it  is  still  aa  before  the  sign 
of  aHinnation  or  recognition  of  reality,  only  the  reality  now 
recognised  is  tltat  of  A  -  11  But  the  two  functions  become 
confused.  Instead  uf  merely  connecting  A  and  B,  and  affirm- 
ing the  whole  A  -  B,  the  coptda  is  tuken  to  afiiim  A  to  be  B  in 
the  senae  in  which  it  originally  afGmed  A,  i.«.  it  is  taken  to 
mean  that  Ais  B  in  the  eenoe  in  which  A  is  A.  And  any  other 
predication  is  taken  to  be  impossible.  Henoe,  though  I  can 
affirm  A  to  exist,  I  oannot  afHrm  .A  -  B.  But  in  point  of  fact,  as 
we  baTD  i>«ca,  the  copula  does  not  identify  A  as  such  with  B  as 
such,  but  develops  A  s  nature  by  the  newly  distinguished  mark.' 


"  int  (the  flrtt  form  of  tn* 

I  m>j  b«  ckUnI  Um  ^ii>Uial)T«  ")  )•  to  Iw  thu*  kukljwd.    It*  (aim 


m.  74  K].  til*  pcaltlva  Jadgmtnt 
''  wUeh  alM  m>j  ba  ckIM  Um  qi 


ffVrtf,    voL    *. 
VrOirit  Art  IMtint. 


UMrt*  "tlutUieiiuliridualu  t&uiuTanal."  ItaeoDtont  tbkt  "  th«  iuItumI 
it  Ui«  fndiriduU"  (for  in  "the  roMit  nrcet-amoUiiig,"  (WMt-uuBlUag i« onlj 
oMofUumuif  attributM  ofthoraM;  MthairomlsMftn  uDtvantl  b>"'«>eM- 
niMUiDg"  u  iiuIiTidaal).  Rc^  thw*  nktioM  tm,  bovenr,  impOMiUA. 
"Tbi  ImHridiul  U  iiBJvtrMl.  Bat  Mtli«r  luch  an  imm«lUta  bdlridnal  h  aat 
vbItmmI.  Ita  )9Mdiuta  \m  of  widw  Bitent,  and  (odoM  iMt  oomtpMul  to  It" 
(p.  76).  Siniilarlr.tlMMl^ntnApltintitjarproiwrtkBU  "ttMnforanMaiieh 
au  ioitiridiial  pro|>«rtT  u  hi  pcaditate  npitMML"  Hbiim  wa  an  not  aupriMd 
to  hiMT  ' '  boUi  [vopaaitioiM  niut  tbn«fer«  b*  doniad,  aad  tlie  pantivo  judgmont 
npoMMd  (mmW)  Mtbw  u  ntfcaciv*," 

If  Hagtl  eboMM  to  luaiiutactur*  ■  punlj  floUtloiu  mod*  of  thtnkfaift  aad  cdt 
It  tha  iNcltiv*  Jttd^ent.  I  mippoa*  h«  hat  k  rigfat  to  d»  to ;  and  if  it  laUnata 
hln  U  nliUiit  Um  wiiitndiab««w  in  wUoh  auoh  •  n«da  of  tbiakiBg  wmU  bv 
Lnrelvtd  bo  oat  caa  otytot.  But  wken  lio  iurtaocM  Mudi  jwdgraenb  ■■  "Tht 
naa  ia  rtd,"  "  Giocfo  wtt  a  neat  orator,"  la  aumpUa  of  UiM  modt  of  tliinkiii)i, 
wanustputiaanrotaat.  'HitoattgoTloaliiKlgmaBt,  at  irt  actnaUr  Dwk*  It,  in 
Qa  <raf  oomapondt to Utgal't " paaiUvaJudgniaDt"  It* uiMacI ban  ladtWdiial 
Bsd  iu  pradloato  ti  aa  uaivwaal,  abd  it  atmrtt  umc  ralaUMi  botwwn  tbwi ; 
bat  tikia  itatttlow  h  ainplf  Mncatund  wbco  it  ia  talna  to  netii  tbtt  lA< 
(adlvldoal  U  Um  oaintMl.     What  it  tctuall;  atft  it  that  tliit  iadiridual  b«  an 
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4.  One  further  cautioa  remains  to  be  net  down.  On  our  view 
of  th«  judgiueot  the  reality  with  which  it  de&U  m&y  be  held  to 
be  "tnuwformed"  by  that  "combiuatioa"  of  contents  which 
foniis  tlie  judgment  The  teulity  to  which  the  subject  refers  is, 
in  some  re8]>eot  or  other,  diffcroDtly  wnct-ivi-d  at  the  end  of  the 
judgment.  The  S  which  we  only  kucw  act  M  we  now  know  ae 
M  — P  or  M  with  P.  But  it  would  be  a  very  great  mistake  to 
inf«r  from  this  that  thought  either  (n)  "  Cranstomu  "  tlie  reality 
about  which  it  thinks,  or  (S)  the  contents  which  it  uscit,  or 
{y)  that  ita  action  on  those  contents  is  such  tJiat  the  higher 
pbaaa  of  thought  is  necessarily  in  any  eense  a  contradiction 
or  even  an  Au/hdntny  of  the  contents  of  its  lower  [Aases.  For 
(a)  the  niiility  thought  about  in  the  sumo  all  along.  It  was  S 
and  will  he  S ;  only  we  hist  knew  it  as  M,  and  now  know  it  as 
H  — P.  And  <j3)t)ie  subject  M  it  the  itame  all  along,  being  the 
expression  of  some  aspect  of  8.  Because  Chat  aspect  ia  further 
conjoined  with  P,  or  qualified  by  P.  it  does  not  oeaae  to  \ieiiL 
Wtuto  docs  not  cease  to  be  white  because  it  is  the  colour  of  a 
squart  or  a  circle,  nor  because  it  is  bright  or  dull.  Take  M 
Itriccly,  uud  decide  what  you  mean  by  it,  and  you  will  not 
find  its  meaning  altered  for  yon  by  the  judgment  as  enclL  The 
two  inferences  wo  are  oomoatiog  rest  on  the  same  confusion. 
Tbey  take  M  Qnt  as  one  aspect  of  the  reality — the  aspect  fint 
thought  of— and  Cheo  tm  the  whole  reality  to  wblob  that 
upeot  belongs.  Once  more,  tlic  wliole  reality  dealt  with  is 
identified  with  the  anbjeet,  and  then  both  subject  and  reality 
appear  to  be  transformed  by  the  judgment.  lastly,  ()■)  in 
wnatever  sense  our  conception  of  the  reality  to  which  M 
belongs  is  modified  in  the  judgment,  the  mooification  is  not 

StWitnt*  Twmnbling  attrlbatoa  found  In  othor  ItidivUuBln  In  Aii  Uicn  U  no 
•Mtrwilletkdi.  But  Hcgal,  Bnlling  hlmwlf,  not  for  tlio  Bnt  tfnw,  of  a  Mnuwlut 
piiMriblo  oontadM,  trwtt  tiManivMwl  m  mMning  |a)  (Mi  iuunoa,  aoid  (£]  alt 
ut  loatuioMi  Thit  red  oolour  tuf  be  eallcd  "«a  mitarMl,'*  m  twins  Mno- 
tkingwkioh  nMmblw  tlw  rod  atni  in  other  tlitnga.  Siuululr  "T*d  '  fs  ui 
UBtniMt,  B  that  wtiick  b  TMliaad  in  many  thinpL  WImb  thaw  two  Hataa  an 
MnllNUidod,  w«  get  tk«  ttsult  tfcat  "  t^ia  iiMUnos  of  ndnMt  it  amy  inituM*  of 
rrianw";  and  tki*  miiat  obvioiul;  b*  d«nl*d,  tlnM  "tiiapndkata  ta  «f  wider 
ennit  than  tke  Bili}<ct" 

Tho  oouUnt  of  tho  tudgmont  {tliat  "th*  ujiiTUMl  i*  th«  tndlTldnal"0  i* 
nada  ooiitndkteity  by  UM  aibitnry  tntsrpratation  of  ifae  ooMila  a^Mt  wlildi 
w«  ha*«  pTOUatfl.  The  Mihgeet  m  ■  plunlil)-  of  attributcB  (WiD>  bf  an  abuH 
of  UtmaoalUd  the  tmirHMlji^  oneiingU  attribute  Thi)  baa  {lot  aa  to  nalca 
tbajodnnrat  appw'  toaucrt  llul  tba  roaaia  ona  of  ita  allHbutfain  thotMMa 
tn  wtiu  it  UalloftlMni,— an  iiit«rpratation  which  ia  almjiljderoidof  grauid. 

Tba  Mnnlar  Jndpnant  Is  tnat^d  ia  nuch  tlit>  nm«  my  aa  Um  poMtivaL 
(Saap.  01,  ''ThialaaaaMwtially  uBifanal."  "  ButallthbnotaaaianittaJlT 
■ndTmal,"  and  m  od.)  The  "latwmtal"  judgment  ia  dilhrmlly  tnatad. 
BaE  It  ia  ittMa«il  anions  indgnMAti  ot  hoocmit,  and  doaa  nut  hara  oniotra  iia. 
'~    tp.  tO.  pp.  n-ioo^i 


ITA 

normally  Budi  as  to  contradict  the  reality  of  M.'  Socrates  does 
not  cease  to  be  wise  because  he  is  an  Athenian,  or  becauoe  he  is 
■■  saab-nosed."  Thought  moves  not  by  contradicting,  but  by 
supplementing  the  results  already  achieved.* 


I 


U.   QUAUTIES  AND  KXLATI0K8 

5.  Bat  now  a  second  ijueation  arises.  Granting  the  diffi- 
culty of  predication  as  such  to  be  overcome,  bow  have  we 
overcome  it?  By  aasnmipg  that  yon  can  in  sonio  way 
distinguish  qualities  within  a  content,  and  aeeert  cheu  as 
qnalifyinc  the  contents  Our  solution.  tJien,  rests  on  the  eon- 
ceptjou  of  quality  and  its  relation  to  the  given.  But  here  two 
further  difficulties  tiavc  been  mised.  Is  Ute  conception  of 
quality  self-oonsisttfnt  and  poeaibler  and,  secondly,  is  the 
predication  of  a  quality  consistent  and  possible  ?  I  begin  with 
the  first  problem. 

"  Qualities,'*  says  Mr.  Bradley,^  "  are  nothing  without  rela- 
tions. .  .  .  Whenever  you  take  them  eo,  they  are  made  so,  and 
continue  so,  by  an  operation  which  itself  implies  relation." 
For  "  in  the  field  of  oonsciousnusa,  even  when  we  abstract  from 
the  relations  of  identity  and  dillerenoc,  they  are  never  inde- 
pendent. One  is  together  with,  and  relat«d  to,  one  other  at 
the  least,— in  fact,  always  to  more  than  one."  Tliere  may  be 
some  lower  state  of  mind  containing  one  feeling  of  many  aspects. 
But  these  aspects,  if  thenr  "are  to  be  called  qualities  at  all," 
are  so  only  for  an  oatsrae  observer,  and  for  him  they  are  at 
onoe  "given  as  aspects — ^that  is.  t<^elber  with  relations."    la 

'  or  eaane  our  conception  or  tlic  nibJMC  nuj  be  iiwdeqiuta  to  the  point  of 
incorreetneM,  uiil  then  ■  now  pndjaote  ma;  octiutllj  tnvciM  it  ia  Mine  rMpert. 
SttUo'*  DMrapla  (CMutqMi  (/ V«rf(pa  Pkyha,  p.  IU>,  "Hjdrogaawa  ni«t»l," 
"Awh^iiiainuiiBU]."  ptrtwpalitll  iulo  thia  oUm. 

*  TMt  iMt  dionuaiOd  nl*n  to  th«  ftblo  ptp«*  olratdj  no41o*d  by  Mr. 
BoMDifiioL  In  the  wcotuit  in  th«  IMt  lh«  ''oombinotioDal"  aait  "traae- 
r<nialiaii>l "  tbeDoie*  Mem  to  join  luiiiU.  ^M 

A  dear  diiCiDction  ihonid,  I  think,  be  dnwn  between  tho  "tmufornw-  ^M 
tiMit"  otita  lUta  otlKted  by  thought  In  the  Jndgnient  on  the  ime  hand,  ud  in  ^ 
p«T«opti«a  on  the  othar.  In  tho  6rtt  ou*  the  d»tK  ramAlB  u  olgocta  oJ  eon* 
•douanoM  ud  M  hsu,  and  all  lb«t  llie  "  tranaromattnn  "  oomM  to  ia  that 
t&a  whole  vkleh  IhtT  Ibnn  ia  not  of  the  nature  o(a  "  mechaaioa) "  ootnbiniitinn. 
bvttnrolTMaqoaliStaUonoftheonebjrtheother.  It  doca  not  "alter"  the 
a[i]irehende(l  ttxz.     In  the  ••oead  cue  (alluded  to  in  Chap.  I.),  th«n^(  b/ 


aotiiw  00  attration  (ur  in  whatarer  vaj)  doaa  modify  the  apfnrhandod  ttet 
itMlC  i.t.  the  mno  |ifayrioa]  Btinall  would  dvo  ua  « (uS«vt«t  uet  hut  tat  tlie 
opnatlaD  of  thoiuht.  la  iMi  oaaa  tbon^t  actually  nuidlllM  tb«  raallty 
f(«ent«I  to  iM,  and  IhenjipoMd  "data"an  wbioh  it  awluaranot  obJeoU  of 
caaadoainiaa  at  all,  but  plimfaal  atisinU.  Thi*  opcnttioa  nuwt  mt  be  taken  aa 
Ilia  nonnal  aetkm  of  thoadit  In  the  jodginont. 

'  Afptarvnet  ami  RtaHt^,  chap.  iiL  p.   la.    Tlic  whole  [Hijtr  dwvrvM  i 
reading,  bat  ia  too  long  to  qnota,  eu«pt  la  fnpncnti. 
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ebort,  ycm  are  in  a  dilemma.  Either  you  have  unbrokoo 
feeling,  and  then  you  have  "  do  relations  and  no  quAlilics," 
or  you  bare  dietioct  qualities,  and  then  at  Mtoe  you  have 
rolatioDS. 

Qualities,  theu,  imply  relations.  But  so  in  turn '  do  relations 
involve  qualities.  How  can  there  be  u  rvl/tlioo  without  some- 
thing to  be  related  ?  How  (here  Mr,  Rnulli^y  knocks  one  modem 
£alUcy  on  the  head)  can  a  relation  "  preci[Htiittt  l«mui  which 
were  not  there  before  "  ?  Clearly  you  cannot  start  from  the 
relations  as  primary  and  seU-subsiElent. 

But  now  take  qualitiee  together  with  relationa  Are  they 
thusaay  the  more  mtclligiblct*  Xot  a  whit.  The  quality  now 
"  has  a  double  character  aa  boUi  suppoitit^  and  being  made  by 
the  relation.  It  may  be  taken  as  at  onc<  cooditiOD  and  result, 
and  tlie  question  in  as  to  how  it  can  combine  this  variety. 
For  it  muat  combine  the  divernity,  and  yet  it  fails  to  do  so. 
A  ia  both  made,  and  is  not  made,  what  it  is  by  relation ;  and 
theee  different  aspects  are  not  each  the  other,  nor  again  is 
either  A.  If  we  call  ita  diverse  aspects  a  and  a,  then  A  is 
partly  each  of  tlieae.  As  «  it  is  the  difference  on  which 
distinction  is  ba&L-d,  while  a8  « it  ijt  tht>  distinctness  Uiat  results 
from  connifictioii.  A  is  rvally  botli  aomebow  together  as  A 
{n  —  tc).  But  (as  we  saw  in  Chapter  II.)  without  the  use  of  a 
relation  it  is  impossible  to  predicate  this  variety  of  A.  And, 
00  the  other  hand,  t^A  an  internal  relation  A'»  anity  disappears, 
and  its  oontenta  are  dissipated  in  an  endless  prooess  of  distino* 
tion.  A  at  lirBt  becomes  a  in  relation  with  a.  but  theee  terms 
themselves  fall  hopelessly  asunder.  We  Iiave  got.  against  our 
will,  not  a  mere  aspect,  but  a  new  quality  n.wliich  ilwtlf  sUnds 
in  a  relation ;  and  hence  (as  we  saw  before  with  A)  iu 
oonlont  must  be  manifold.  As  going  into  the  relation  it  itself 
ia  a\  and  as  rcsiiltit^  from  the  relation  it  itself  is  «*.  And  it 
oombines,  and  yet  cannot  combine,  these  adjectives.  We,  in 
brief,  are  led  by  n  principle  of  fission  which  conducts  us  to  no 
Old.  Every  quality  in  relation  has,  in  consequence,  a  diversity 
within  its  own  nature,  and  this  diversity  cannot  iinmodiatily 
be  asserted  of  the  quality.  Hence  Uie  quality  must  exchange 
its  unity  for  an  internal  rektiou.  But,  thus  sot  fre«,  the 
diverse  aspects,  b«cau8e  each  sonieUiing  in  relation,  must  each 
b«  something  abo  beyond.  Tins  diversity  is  fatal  to  the 
internal  unity  of  each ;  and  it  demands  a  new  relation,  and  so 
on  witlMUt  limit.  Iti  short,  qualities  in  a  relation  have  turned 
out  OS  unintelligible  as  were  quahties  without  one.  The  prob* 
torn  from  Imth  sides  has  baffled  us." 

'  P.  t3.     I  uu  not  tilbtTlng  to  Mr.  Bndlay'i  oidtr.  *  P.  SO. 
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We  may,  I  imagine,  sum  U)i8  up  pr«tty  much  as  follows  > 
Rdfttions  presuppose  qualitiesL  Qualitii-fl  presiippoee  relntioae. 
Neitlicr  win  exist  independemUy,  nor  yet  can  they  exist  together; 
for  in  such  a  whole  the  relation  must  depend  on  qnalitieft,  and 
these  OD  some  ant«rior  relation  which  again  depends  on 
qnaliciee,  and  so  ad  infinitum.  We  oan  never  get  to  a  starting- 
point. 

Q.  Again  we  ee«m  to  bo  in  a  dilsmma;  bat  agtUD  I  venture  to 
tJiink  that  the  altvrtuitivos  presented  to  ns  ore  not  exhaustive. 
We  have  two  terme  under  oonaideratton.  Of  Uicse  it  ts 
suggested,  cither  (a)  one  or  both  must  be  indepondoDt  of  tlie 
other,  or  (&)  each  /rrauppoaes  the  other.  Alternative  (a)  U 
excluded,  and  the  impoesible  {b)  remainii.  But  is  tlicre  not  (e) 
the  possibility  that  two  terms  may  be  mutually  dependent 
without  /wrBuppoBing  one  another.  Take,  for  example,  two 
aspects  formed  by  aDalysiB  of  one  whole.  Kuither  of  ttieee  can 
be  real  apart  from  the  other,  yet  there  is  no  logical  or  temporal 
before  or  after.  Tlicre  is  mutiuil  implication  without  any  need 
that  the  reality  of  tl>e  one  side  should  be  eutjatantiuted  apoit 
from  the  otlicr.  It  may  turn  out  that  tliis  is  the  coite  with 
({tuilities  and  relations.  But  I  must  flist  remark  on  the 
anterior  qoestion  how  far  it  is  true  that  qualitiefl  imply 
relations  at  alt. 

We  sawreMon  to  insiBl  in  Chapter  L  that  the  apprehension 
of  the  present  did  not  as  such  depend  on  or  imply  any  relation 
of  the  present  to  other  things.  Hie  np^rohenHiou  of  the  present 
is  not  the  nwognition  or  thought  of  iu  relations,  nor  does  it 
involve  any  reference  to  them.  1  need  notdvrell  on  this  again, 
since  Mr.  Bradley  seems  to  admit  at  least  its  possibility.  But, 
he  says,  granting  snch  a  lower  sUte  of  cansciousness,  w«  cannot 
regard  its  content  aa  a  quality.  If  a  quality  at  all,  it  is  only  so 
for  OUT  higher  consciousneBS  which  distinguishra  or  oomnaree, 
ie.  relatee  it'  b  there  oot,  we  may  aek,  a  little  coniasion 
faere  7  Tlie  content  apprehended  is  (as  the  superior  conacious- 
nsSB  knowH)  a  quality.  But  apprehension  itself  docs  not  know 
this.  We  express  this  fact  somewhat  ambiguously  when  we 
put  it  that  the  content  is  not  a  quality  for  the  apprehending 
conscioosneea.  Thlfl  really  means—nloes  it  not ' — that  appre- 
hension does  not  know  it  to  be  a  quality,  does  not  look  on  it  as 
a  quality.  It  is  liable  to  be  taken  oa  meaning  that  the  content 
has  two  sides,  or  is  evea  eolf-oontradictory ;  that  as  showing 
itself  to  apprebeoeioa  it  is  not  a  quality,  while  as  grasped  by 
rellection  it  is  a  quality.     We  may  put  it  tlien,  to  avert  this 

'  I   caiK«lT*    thu   to  ba  U)«  |[iiit   of   ttia  fuuf^  4lrMdy  ijiMtcil,   pp, 


■ 
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confusion,  that  the  very  c«nl«iite  which  we  Babeequently  know 
as  qoalities  are  given  in  apprehension,  «1&  apart  from  telattona 
Or,  whst  is  the  same  thins,  qualitiea  are  given  apart  from 
rdatious,  tbongh  the  conception  that  they  are  qualitiee  depends 

00  relation.  It  is  the  fundamental  postulate  o!  knowledge  that 
the  laot  is  never  altered  by  becoming  known. 

But  however  originally  given,  quuitira  ure  at  lengtli  known 
or  conceived  as  qtuditics,  and  the  tjucetion  is,  can  we  justify 
that  conception  f  When  I  Uiink  of  blue  as  a  quality,  what 
does  my  thought  imply  1  Well,  it  implies,  for  instance,  that  I 
can  diatinguifih  the  colour  of  a  substanee  from  its  figure ;  that 

1  can  compare  this  colour  with  that,  and  note  resemblances 
and  distinctiooa.  All  along  the  line,  as  Mr.  Bradley  lias 
iiuistcd,  my  Lhought  is  involved  in  rclationB.  I  cannot  know 
Utie  as  u  gfiicnil  content,  i.e.  a  quality,  without,  cy.,  di«- 
lingoishing  it  from  green.  The  fact,  then,  that  blue  is  a  quality 
depends,  mUr  alia,  on  ite  distinction  from  green,  and  "  distiuo- 
tioo  from  "  is  one  sort  of  "  relation  to."  But,  again  (to  remind 
oorselvee  of  the  circle),  this  distinction  is  impoaaibie  without 
the  knowledge  of  blue  and  green.  Then  what  are  we  to  say  T 
It  cannot  have  been  blue  as  olue  that  was  originally  the  basis 
of  the  distiticlion.  If  we  euppose  a  single  real  content  which 
wc  now  cull  blue,  we  must  put  it  Uiat  the  blueness  is  the 
result  of  the  distinction,  while  it«  basis  was  some  otlMr 
aUribube.  The  content  A,  which  we  thought  simple,  splits  up 
(as  Idr.  Bradley  puts  it)  into  a  the  baaia,  aiid  a  the  tf»nli  of  the 
distinotion.  But  then  wh.it  is  the  quality  1  Is  it  A  or  a  or  a  7 
Well,  it  may  be  said  a  and  a  both  characterise  A.  Then  they 
are  qnalities;  and  how  are  they  known  f  once  more,  by  rel^ 
tion  to  A.  Then  what  are  the  terms  of  this  relation  t  Yon 
must  split  up  your  oontent  again,  and  so  go  on  indefinitely. 

To  this  we  may  reply ;  grunting  A  to  be  knowuble  as  a 
quality  only  in  relation  to  B,  the  relation  A  — B  is  constituted, 
noi  by  «  and  0,  analysed  aspects  of  A  and  B,  but  by  A  and  B 
themselves  as  Hoch.  It  is  difficult  to  say  anything  univerBoIly 
about  so  abstract  a  term  as  "  relation.'  but  we  may  perhajiQ 
hazard  this — that  when  two  terms  are  inseparable  (in  fact,  or  in 
ow  knowledge  of  tbem)from  a  relaliun,the  relation  is  constituted 
by  thorn  terms  as  such.  To  apply  this  to  the  present  jproblem, 
A  and  B  oro  known  as  qualities.  But  this  means  that  A  is 
nbtt«d  to  A,  by  way  of  rcsemblanoe  (or  identity),  to  B  by  way 
of  diBtiootion.  Apart  from  this  relation,  A  and  A,  are  par* 
ticular  contents  apprehended  or  remembered.  Compare  them, 
nolo  their  resemblance,  and  they  become  qualities.  As  tenns 
cl  a  relation    they  are  said  to  be  qualitiea.    But,  it  will 
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b<!  replied,  in  relating  we  hftvo  also  uulysed  thei 
A,,  for  iiifttaiice,  nieemble  one  another  in  part,  but  also  differ 
in  part.  We  have  abstracted  from  the  difference  and  insisted 
only  on  the  idenUtjr.  But  this  identity  rests  on  a  conuntHi 
qiudity  a.  It  ie  then  really  a  which  forms  the  basis  of  tb6 
relation,  and  not  A  and  A,  us  such.  Let  this  account  pass  as 
a  true  Rualyius,  and  consider  what  rMolts.  It  follows  that  A 
and  A,  «s  such  aru  no  longer  qualitti-«;  ihoy  aru  piirticular 
facta  characterised  by  the  ({uality  a.  The  true  quality  ta  still 
the  term  entering  into  the  relation ;  the  relation  is  oonstitnted 
Still  by  the  two  terms  taken  tt^ther — the  identity  or  perfect 
resemblance  a— a.  It  results  that,  instead  of  a  reseniblaooe 
based  on  a  quality  a  and  resulting  in  a  quality  a,  the 
resemblance  is  constituted  by  the  qualities  a  which  resemble 
on©  another.  Now,  if  either  the  rusembUnco  or  the  qiuility 
had  to  "  conio  lirat,"  whether  in  the  order  of  reality  or  of  our 
knowlcslue,  this  would  be  a  dilemma  as  htA  as  any  in  which 
ilr.  Bradley  has  landed  us.  But  since  resemblance  and  quality 
are  simply  two  aspects  of  the  same  result  of  the  same  prooees, 
we  cannot  admit  tJiat  there  is  a  genuine  difficulty.  Our 
process,  in  fact,  amounts  to  this:  we  have  two  conteuta  A  and 
Ai,  which  wo  perceive  or  think  of  together.  We  find  in  the 
total  thus  formed  olcmeula  aa  completely  resembling  one 
anoUier.  Apart  from  the  resemblance,  eitlior  a  could  only  bs 
this  element  in  Uiis  content  of  our  perception.  In  the  relation 
of  resemblance  it  becomes  a  quality.  Hy  one  and  the  same 
act  of  compsrison  it  becomes  the  quality  and  the  term  of  a 
relation.  It  is  not  the  one  before  it  is  the  other,  nor  apart 
from  being  the  otJier.  Nor  does  it  become  a  quality  becaoae 
some  other  elemsntB  of  A  and  A,  are  related,  but  because  it  is 
itself  related  to  its  fcUow.  Nor  can  it  even  be  objected  here 
tlMt  my  argument  assumes  a  to  exist  and  be  known 
indei>ende)itly  of  the  resemblance  a-^a.  I  liavc  assumed  tJiis 
because  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact,  and  Mr.  Bradley  does  not 
dispute  its  poesibility — I  have  assumed,  that  is,  that  a  can  be 
prt-sentod  or  remembered,  though  not  known  as  a,  as  a  general 
content,  apiirt  from  it«  relation  to  other  things.  But  my 
argument  uous  not  rest  on  thiK  assomption.  If  a  and  a  only 
emerged  into  consciousness  tbrou^  the  act  of  comparison,  the 
result  would  be  the  soma  In  the  whole  A  A^  t)ie  clement 
a -a,  a  resembling  a,  would  be  revealed  by  one  act  of  analysis 
instead  of  by  many.  We  need  not  even  assume  the  knowledge 
of  the  whole  A  A.  to  precede  that  of  the  relative  qualities. 
We  may  look  on  tnc  whole  as  one  analysed,  complex  content, 
given ,  if  you  please,  at  one  stroke.    It  makes  no  manner  of  ~ 
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eooe,  once  it  is  gmepod.  that  the  relatdon  inseparable  from  the 
two  qnalitiM  is  thAC  whicli  the  quulities  tbemselx-es  constitute. 

7.  Bat  at  this  stage  th«  <iiRicii!ty  may  ho  rovivfd  in  a 
flli^tlf  modified  form.  You  Uko  two  terms  and  find  tliom  Co 
Iw  related.  What  la  this  relation?  Something  true  of  the 
two  terms  taken  together,  some  characteristic,  tborefor«,  of 
the  whole  You  have,  in  sliort,  analysed  the  whole,  and  found 
(among  other  things)  that  one  element  characterising  it  ifl 
this  relation.  Then  you  attributo  thtx  relation  to  the  whole. 
Hut  this  rorans,  again,  that  jou  have  made,  of  the  whole 
and  tho  relation,  two  terms;  and  yon  have  related  them. 
Yon  have  Uien  a  new  relation.  And  with  this  the  process  will 
l>egin  aatin,  Thn  new  relation  is,  in  turn,  a  choraoter  of  the 
wb>le,  tiierefore  attributed  to  it,  and  so  on.  Where,  then,  are 
we  to  stop  in  our  analysis  1  We  find  one  act  involve  another, 
and  this  a  third,  and  we  cannot  find  a  beginning  which  shall 
involve  nothing  more  simple  behind  it. 

Lot  our  whole  be  A  6,  and  the  relation  found  in  it  be  u— 3. 
Then  a  — d  is  a  character  attributed  to  the  whole;  and  this 
is  as  much  ns  to  say  that  A  B  is  related  to  ot—fi  as  a  whole 
to  ttH  ulomcnt  or  characteristic  But  what,  precisely,  are  the 
terms  of  the  relation  1  Simply  A  B  on  Uie  one  Iiand,  and 
«— jSon  the  other.  No  new  terms,  no  new  analysis,  is  rv<iuircd 
to  make  ilie  relation.  In  short,  the  "relation"  of  n—pla 
A  B  is  Himply  a  way  of  attributing  that  relation  to  A  B. 
We  have  not  one  operation  resting  on  another,  but  the  same 
oontent.  the  same  operation  expressed  in  different  ways. 

But.  it  will  be  said,  this  ignores  a  fundamental  fact  already 
admitted.  BeUtton  analyses  its  terms.  Bring  A  and  B  into 
rdation,  and  you  analyse  them  into  a  and  ^  Similarly,  bring 
a— 0  into  relation  wiUi  A  B,  and  you  mitst  analyse  them  into 
■{  — |3i  or  what  not.  And  this  makes  the  infinite  process. 
Analysis  involves  relation,  and  this  relation  a  new  analysiB. 
and  so  nd  in/imtum. 

This  argument  is  based  again  on  a  oonfnsion.  In  the  case 
of  AB,  Uio  whole  AB  is  analysed  and  found  nnaUGcd  b^ 
d— j9,  ani  in  thu  «i«  A  B  themselves  ore  analysed.  This 
happens  in  synthetic  relationships,  i*.  where  two  distinct 
terms  form  a  whole  and  are  so  related,  but  are  not  attributen 
or  ohancteriHties  one  of  the  other.  But  take  another  case, 
where  A  and  a  are  compared,  and  a  chsracterisn  A.  Here 
the  correlation  of  a  and  A  is  the  same  thing  as  the  analysis  of 
A.  But  precinely  on  that  account  tlie  relating  of  ■  to  A  does 
not  farther  analyw  either.  The  relation  is  a  characteriebc 
aoAlyeed  out  of  the  whole  A.    It  is  not  on  attribute  analysed 
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oat  of  a,  for  a  has  no  existence  except  within  it.  In  f»ct,  two 
thines  have  been  confnsed, — reUlion  imidies  aoalysiB  of  a 
whole ;  it  does  not  sb  snch  involve  the  analTOB  of  its  own 
terms.  Instead,  then,  of  somet^iing  simpler  than  «  related  to 
it  that  most  be  known  before  a  can  be  asserted,  we  have 
SLOtply  a  itself  in  its  reUti<m  to  A.  The  distinctioD  betwem 
analyaii^  A  into  its  quality  ■,  and  relating  ■  to  A.  or 
attribating  to  A  its  reUtion  to  a,  is  one  of  words  alone. 
So  is  it  in  the  more  complex  case.  A  and  B  stand  in  the 
relation  a  —  0.  This  ia  an  attribution  of  {»—0)  to  AK 
These  are  two  different  statements  for  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Of  course  the  content  A  qualified  by  a  may  be  further 
analysed — further  chaiacteristics  either  ca  A  or  of  a  may  be 
fooud,  and  this  may,  without  affecting  the  pieeent  aignment, 
be  carried  on  ad  infinitum.  That  A  and  a  can  be  analysed 
further  in  no  way  affects  the  fact  that  *  does  qualify  A. 
Similarly,  we  may  analyse  the  relation  A  —  a.  We  may 
compare  it  with  B  -  ^  and  C  -  7,  and  find  that  it  is  that  kind 
of  relation  which  we  express  by  saying  that  the  one  term  ii 
an  attribute  of  or  element  in  the  other.  That  is,  we  find  now 
in  the  relation  A- a  an  element  /*  identical  for  A- a,  B-ft 
C  —  7.  But  this  analysis  is  the  work  of  the  judgment  whuih 
compares  and  names  this  relation,  not  of  the  analysis  which 
first  becomes  aware  of  it.  It  is  not  therefore  presnppoaed  in 
the  knowledge  of  a  as  characterising  A.  We  may  con^ude  that 
the  objections  to  the  conception  of  qualities  and  their  relatun 
as  Huch  have  not  been  made  out. 

8.  Another  objection  to  the  conception  of  quality,  or,  at 
least,  of  qualities  as  attributed  to  one  thing,  must  be  biieflj 
noticed.  The  thing  has  many  qualities ;  it  is  one,  and  yet  many. 
How  are  these  aspects  to  be  reconciled?  The  question  is 
generally  raised  in  connection  with  the  conception  of  thiTig  at 
substance,  and  wiU  in  some  form  or  other  meet  us  again  them 
But,  apart  from  the  thing,  the  concrete  whole  of  percepticn 
contains,  as  we  have  ui^ed,  many  attributes,  and  the  essaitiBb 
of  the  puzzle  may  be  dealt  with  at  this  stage.  How,  asks  Ht 
Bradley,^  are  we  to  conceive  the  thing,  or,  as  we  will  say  hen^ 
the  whole,  in  relation  to  its  qoalitiea  The  whole  is  one;  bnt 
it  is  not  any  one  of  ita  attributes,  nor  is  it  the  aeveni 
attributes,  for  these  are  many ;  nor,  finally,  ia  it  the  attributn 
in  relation  to  one  another,  for  this  ia  meaningless.  We  may  ', 
object  to  this  last  position,  and  claim  to  have  shown,  if  oar 
above  contentions  are  just,  that  attributes  can  be  related  fa) 
each  other.  Well,  then,  suppose  the  whole  to  be  the  mass  of 
^  Op.  eii.  diapb  iL 
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relateij  aUribut«a,  will  this  luitisfy  uh  ?  U  the  attributes,  it 
iBAy  be  aud,  are  ruljttMl,  arc  Uioy  iiot  uIko  KCpuraUi,  just  as  this 
line  is  reUt«<!  in  ajMoe  to  th«t  line,  and  thvrcforo  eupctratccl  ? 
It  this  \a  80.  where  i»  the  unity  of  the  whole  7  If,  ogoiii,  the 
attribatea  are  not  Beparate  enough  to  be  rebted,  how  can  thoy 
be  many  f  We  shall  have  just  tbe  one  whole,  of  which  wo 
can  say  nothing  but  that  it  exists.  Once  more  we  have  a 
dUemuia.  Either  tho  wholu  is  one,  and  then  has  no  qualities, 
or  it  is  a  more  expn^sion  for  many  related  qualities,  and  these 
do  not  then  form  a  aiogle  whole.  To  wliich  we  may  reply,  that 
the  relation  of  Uie  qualities  is  just  that  relation  which  forms  a 
whole  of  them,  while  their  distinction  is  that  distinction  which 
stakes  them  qualitietu 

When  we  8i>eak  of  a  relation  between  two  things  tJie 
typical  case  of  which  we  naturally  think  is  that  in  which  two 
contents  already  known  in  their  BL'parateneee  are  considered 
together  Thus  we  have  two  similar  triangles  when  each 
tnangle  baa  ite  own  peculiarities,  size,  position,  etc,  obwrvable 
acpantely  and  unafTcct^id  by  the  relation.  Possibly  tho  tenn 
"  rdfttion  "  ought  to  be  restricted  to  such  cases  as  these.  But 
ia  flomnt  osage,  and  in  the  oaage  of  this  chapter,  we  haTe 
«xt«DCled  it  to  any  sort  of  conteDbs  which,  while  in  any  way 
diatiiigtuflhable,  can  also  be  conaidered  together.  We  can 
therefore  speak  of  the  relation  between  the  attributes  of  one 
whole.  But  what  will  the  relation  be,  and  what  will  it  imply  1 
It  will  be  simply  that  of  attribution ;  that  which  we  exprees 
by  saying  that  the  attribute  is  an  element  in  the  whole,  <a 
aosltfies  the  whole ;  or  by  saying  that  these  two  coDtcuts  are 
oistfnguishable  as  atlribute«  of  or  as  qualifying  one  whole. 
Ko  separateness  of  uxistcuco  is  implied,  nor  is  there  need  of 
a  tmiCy  oubsido  the  related  attributes.  The  tntid  e/  tdatwn 
jmdieattd  u  ittel/  tht  unity.  The  attributes  are  all  inter- 
reUtcd  precisely  as  forming  one  existence.  You  will  say  that 
this  is  DO  explanation,  but  merelr  repeats  what  has  been  said 
airaady;  and  I  reply  that  it  uoea  not  profess  to  be  an 
explanation,  but  a  simple  statement  of  the  facts,  so  far  as 
words  at  all  avail  to  express  them,  and  tlic  object  of  doecribing 
thfl  relation  afresh  is  simply  to  point  out  that  one  kind 
lA  relation  is  not  another  kind,  and,  in  particular,  that  that 
Und  of  relation  which  we  call  attribution  does  not  involve 
the  sort  of  separatenem  which  we  associate  rightly  with 
relations  of  other  sorts.  The  relation  involved  in  attribution 
is  preoisQly  that  of  a  distinctness  which  ia  not  separateneaa. 

We  may  then  follow  Hegel '  in  diHtinguishing  three  aspects 

■  PkSMnmtl^  d**  OtitUi,  p.  U  (2tid  ed.)- 
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erf  the  thing,  aa  the  whole  (we  ehall  see  rcnsoa  later  to  object 
to  cAlliog  it  a  univenvU)  which  paeaivflly  admita  man}'  qualitiee, 
as  the.  unity  t^xcludiiig  tiioompatibte  qualities,  and  as  the  many 
qualities  theiiiti«lvo«.  Bnt  ve  aball  Bay  tJiat  these  are  mere 
aspects,  and  that  contradiction  atiaes  from  taking  them  in 
separation,  the  reaUty  being  a  unity  which  is  a  whole  of  many 
qualities.  When  Hegel '  develops  these  conoeptiooa  into  coa- 
tradictions,  ho  seems  to  rest  on  illicit  interpretationH  of  them, 
Tlius  the  object  of  peroepUMi,  he  begins,  is  a  unity ;  but  ar 
property  (£tffvnteke{/t)  it  is  also  univeraal.  But  when  I 
aooordingly  take  the  object  as  a  commnnity  {Grmtiiuehaft),  I 
am  faced  by  the  distinctness  and  exclnsiTenesa  of  the  property, 
and  am  constrained  to  take  it  as  a  unity  ^ain.  But,  ooce 
more,  the  object  has  many  properties,  and  is  therefore 
not  a  onitm,  bnt  a  common  medinm  for  these.  Bnt 
these  properties  no  longer  related  to  an  unity,  nor  to  one 
another,  are  no  longer  properties,  and  we  fall  hack  from 
perception  of  properties  into  mere  consciousness  of  the 
pr«««nb  content 

Tf  it  were  meant  that  thought,  in  oonstmcting  for  itself 
Ute  nature  of  the  thing,  falls  into  theee  onesided  abstractious, 
Rad  is  forced  by  the  limitation  of  each  into  its  contradiction, 
that  may  be  true  of  one  way  of  thinking.  Itnt  it  is  only  bad 
thinking  which  thinlcs  like  that.  Each  severu]  aspect  of  tlic 
content  of  poiception  is  here  exaggerated,  and  it  is  only 
by  exaggeration  that  it  beoomas  eootradictory.  Take  the 
Btgomeut  at  any  step.  The  property  pncuived  here  and  now 
does  not  cease  to  be  a  unitr  because  it  is  univenal,  for  its 
being  a  universal  means  not  that  it,  Mm  fact,  exists  dsswhere, 
but  that  it  reaemblea  other  facta,  llie  "aniversal"  means 
properly  the  i-arious  contenta  resembling  one  another ;  and  if 
we  call  one  of  them  loosely  an  "  uxuvenal,"  we  mean  that  it 
QDtera  into  these  r«e«mblancos.  So,  again,  though  the  thing  is 
one  as  distinct  from  other  things,  this  does  not  make  it  a  one 
onteido  of  or  cxcludios  its  many  propertJaa,  since  it  is  one 
only  as  the  total  of  these  ptoperties.  Nor,  if  we  regard  it 
as  a  "  medium,"  does  that  mean  that  we  oosse  to  relate  the 
propertJss  to  it  or  to  one  another,  for  it  is  just  that  kind  of 
medium  which  involves  them  in  the  relation  of  a  common 
attribution.  Hence,  while  aware  of  the  property  as  existing 
here  and  now,  we  can  also  compare  and  name  it;  and  whilt 
aware  of  it  as  distinct,  we  can  also  relate  it  bo  its  whole.  At 
ever7  stsge  th«  alleged  coulndioCion  depends  on  the  8urr«i>- 
titioui  adaitioo  ol  somelbit^  to,  or  abstraction  of  something 
■  Zml  (0.  pp.  ftMS. 
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from,  the  concept  ns  actoally  required.     If  we  take  the  con- 
ceptioD  from  the  facte  as  given,  the  contradiction  ceasee.' 


m.  THE  DITnCDLTY  07  AKALTSIS 

9.  There  is  yet  anoUier  ]iao  o(  attAck  which  muat  be  briefly 
met.  The  judgment  onaljws  the  given,  and  analysis,  it  ia  aaid, 
iDTolves  ao  unreal  abstraction  or  separatioD.  "  As  soon  as  we 
judge,  we  are  forced  to  analyse,  and  forced  to  distingoisli. 
We  must  separate  some  elementa  of  the  given  from  olhers. 
We  sunder  and  divide  what  appears  to  as  as  a  sensible  wbola 
It  is  never  more  than  an  arbitrary  selection  which  i^^oee  into 
the  jud^ent."*  That  is  bo  e&y.  the  general  qunlitics  which 
the  qoolitative  or  any  other  judgment  asserts  of  rciility  do  not 
exhaust  the  wholo  iiattirc  of  the  reality  to  which  they  are 
attributed.  Wu  qualify  Uie  present,  in  one  of  Mr.  Bradley's 
instances,  by  soyintf, "  The  tree  is  green  " ;  but  this  is  a  n>ost 
meagre  represeutaUou  of  the  given  as  it  ia  given.  I  call  it  a 
tree,  but  it  ia  really  a  horsfr-chestnat  of  such  an  age,  heisht, 
size,  and  shape.  I  say  it  is  green,  without  noticing  tliat  it  is 
green  with  the  frestuiess  of  spring,  and  that  the  evening 
sunlight  touches  it  vrith  gold.  Alt  this  is  obvious,  and  it 
shows  that  my  judgment  is  inadoquate  to  the  whole  nature  of 
reality.  But  when  wo  are  OBked  to  go  further,  and  suy  Uiat, 
beoaoso  incomplete,  our  Htatemont  is  false,  we  shall  roquini 
reasons  of  a  difiirrent  kind  from  any  that  have  yet  been  alleged. 
We  are  told  that  we  identify  the  whole  with  one  of  its  porta 
"  If  the  real  as  it  appears  is  X  =al>cdtfyh,  then  our  judgment 
is  nothing  but  X  =  a,or  X  =  a-h."  But  our  judgment,  if  we 
know  what  we  are  about,  is  nothing  of  tlie  kind.  It  is  not 
X=a,  bat  X  contains  a,  or  Xso,  etc.,  an  undetermined 
qoantity.  We  are  told  that  a  or  a-h  "was  in  the  fact,  and 
we  have  taken  it  ont^"  On  the  contrary,  we  have  realised 
that  it  was  tn,  "  It  was  o/  the  fact  and  we  have  given  it 
independence,"  On  thu  other  liand,  we  have  reoogntsed  it  to 
be  BD  element  in  a  whole.  We  have  distinguislied,  but  we 
bsve  not  sepecatcd ;  and  the  notion  tluit  we  have  so  done  can 
only  rest  on  the  uftstniilation  of  thought  processes  to  physical 

>  Ib  lt«  ilmplMt  Urni*  111?  ■V.^a,  (hut  th*  on*  OMtoot  U  n»»j,  b  no 
J^if^  U  kU,  but  ■  nrbal  piuilt.  Ong  thlnc  am  u  •wfly  han  Vfutf 
■UrltMtH  M  on*  bos  hotd  tmotjr  btllf.  At  tSe  oal<id«  tli«  ynuit  o*n  nM 
«b1t  on  tlie  dilflcnltj  «f  (Ndiulingi  difftraiM.  If  wo  e4ii  it  til  uy  of  A  thftt 
<t  b  B,  tli*s  IN  MQ  Mf  of  what  U  000  (ia  Uiti  mum)  tktt  it  ia  nuaf  (tn 
tlM). 

■Bndkr,  /Viiw^pfaiqrioftr,  bk.  f.  eUp.  U.  m«.  St. 
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operatdone  upon  the  real  world.  The  quality,  we  are  told/ 
"  certainlj  doa  not  exist  by  itself,"  and  we  must  replj  that  no 
one  suppoeed  that  it  did ;  and  then  when  we  are  asked,  "  How 
do  yon  know  that,  when  put  by  itaelf,  it  could  be  a  quality  of 
this  reality  ? "  we  muat  protest  against  the  form  of  the  question. 
We  know  that  it  is  a  quality  of  this  reality  because  we  per* 
ceive  it,  but  that  we  should  at  the  same  time  "put  it  by 
iteelt "  as  though  it  were  an  independent  whole,  and  treat  it  as 
a  quality,  woiUd  be  a  self-contradiction  to  whieh  there  is  no 
inducement 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  charge.  The  presented  content 
&om  which  we  start,  and  in  which,  if  anywhere,  we  thought 
we  had  reality,  is  also  weighed  and  found  wanting.  For 
present  passes  into  past  and  future.  Apart  from  diem,  it 
cannot  be  real ;  it  is  throughout  conditioned  by  them,  and  to 
treat  it  as  self-subsistent  is  uuwarrantabla  In  our  juc^ment, 
then,  there  must  logically  be  a  reference  beyond  the  present, 
and  thus  we  are  landed  in  the  infinite  process.  AH  time  and 
space  must  be  taken  into  account ;  and  that,  again,  is  an 
impossible  requirement,  seeing  that  there  is  no  ul  of  space 
or  time. 

That  the  present,  while  a  whole  relatively  to  its  qoalities, 
is  an  element  in  a  wider  reality,  past  and  future,  and  that  it 
conditions  and  is  conditioned  by  that  reality,  is  an  obvious 
tmism.  It  follows  that  whatever  I  say  of  the  present,  I  say 
in  a  certain  sense  of  reaUty  as  a  whole.  What  does  not  follow 
is  that  I  must  know  reality  as  a  whole  before  I  can  know  any 
one  part  of  it  To  know  all  about  a  thing  involves  knowledge 
of  its  conditions ;  but  to  apprehend  a  thing,  or  judge  its 
qualities,  so  far  from  implying  a  knowledge  of  conditions,  is 
itaelf  the  ground  on  which  that  knowledge  is  based.  To  say 
that  you  cannot  know  what  a  thing  is  until  you  know  why  it 
is,  is  like  refusing  to  bathe  nntU  you  can  swim.  It  would  be 
about  as  reasonable  to  deny  that  you  have  a  toothache,  because 
you  do  not  know  the  physiological  condition  on  which  your 
toothache  depends. 

But  it  is  said  the  fact  depends  on  its  conditions.  There- 
fore, if  we  do  not  know  what  the  conditions  are,  or  that  they 
are,  how  do  we  know  that  the  fact  exists  ?  The  obvious  reply 
is  that  this  is  apetiiio  prtTieipii.  If  we  can  know  the  fact 
by  apprehension,  memory,  and  the  other  operations  that  form 
the  judgment,  then,  without  knowing  what  its  conditions  are,  we 
can  infer  that  they  are  or  have  been.  The  fact  is :  that  is 
the  starting-point  for  our  knowledge ;  nor  need  we  go  beyond 

>  Xoe.  cO.  §  e7. 
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oor  Aristotle  to  luam  thns  much.  But  it  ia  said  ■  the  present 
in  soch,  iin<]  ile  conditiona  such,  as  to  preclude  tlie  possibility 
of  fliKlinguiiy  ultimfttc  roal  sturliiig-poiat.  The  present  is  a 
link  in  a  chuin.  and  it  bangs  ou  to  unotber  link,  and  Uiis  to  a 
third,  and  bo  on ;  and  the  question  is,  la  there  anywheri;  an 
attachment  to  aolid  reality  f  The  practical  man  liiuigin^  by 
sach  a  chain  will  ask,  sajB  Mr.  Bradley,  not  so  much  whctlitT 
the  links  are  reoUy  fastened  toother,  as,  first  of  all,  whiMhor 
the  cliain  is  itself  attached  to  anything  Itrm.  I  would  nuggest 
tlut  the  "  practical  man  "  will  aak  yet  another  question  tiret, 
rbu  "  Am  I  falling  ? "  If  I  am,  Chen  my  chain  is  unsub- 
stantiol ;  if  T  am  not,  then  it  is  both  firm  in  itself  and  afiixed 
to  solid  rock.  To  leave  metaphor,  the  question  is  whether  the 
present  aa  such  contiadtots  'usi^lt.  It  is  not  contended  A«m 
that  it  does  ho  qiid  the  present,  but  na  landing  its  on  into  post 
or  future.  But  do  we  here  come  to  any  self-contradiction  t 
No,  we  only  find  reality  stretching  away  in  all  directions 
beyond  our  vision.  But,  at  no  point  do  we  get  solid  reality  ? 
On  the  contrary,  we  find  it  at  every  point  The  present  is 
Um  real,  and  contents  given  like  the  present  are  real,  and 
what  we  primarily  mean  by  real  Assume  the  contrary  of 
this,  and  yx>u  are  set  at  once  to  search  for  a  reality  which  yoo 
will  never  find.  But  for  such  an  assumption  there  can  be 
DO  conceivable  ground  except  in  some  conception  of  the  real 
wfaioh  can  only  be  called  arbitrary,  as  something  selt-subsistent, 
isolated,  unrelated,  and  yet  a  datum  on  which  other  contents 
can  be  made  to  depend.  If,  then,  the  present  wore  self- 
contnidictory,  and  referred  us  to  post  and  futuro  to  resolve  ite 
contradictions,  and  if  past  and  nitttte  similarly  disenlvwl  into 
contradictions  which  could  only  bo  rocoDctled  by  a  furtl>er 
referencc>  then,  indeed,  we  might  foel  ourselvea  to  bo  in  a  bad 
plight  From  such  a  process  them  ooold  be  no  escape,  nntess 
we  could  somewhere  find  a  real  of  quite  a  different  kind.  But 
if  the  present,  as  such,  seems  to  be  real,  though  limited,  and 
thus  refers  us  to  a  past  and  future  which  iweni  to  bo  real  also, 
though  once  more  not  the  wholo  of  reality,  our  beliuf  in  the 
reality  of  the  present  will  only  be  substantiated.  We  shall 
reoogniao,  indeed,  that  wc  have  not  yet  the  whole  in  our 
posBSBsion ;  but  wo  shall  insist  that  what  we  have  is,  so  far  as 
It  goes,  real  and  true. 

We  have  thus  considered  the  main  objections  to  the  validity 
of  the  categorical  judgment  as  Buch.  Other  objecticatB  there 
may  be,  but  we  have  considen-d  those  which  seemed  most 
important,  and  have  seen,  we  may  hope,  some  reason  for  r<|jsct* 
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ing  them.    And  we  shall  aocordingljr  oonbuiu«  to  rogard  the 
Judgment  as  a  valid  form  of  thought 

1 0.  Wu  have  characterised  the  work  of  the  judgment  u  the 
recogaition  of  the  order  and  neembknc«8  of  given  fftota,  aod 
w«  have  now  dealt  with  its  validity  so  far  as  reaemblanca  ia 
concerned.  It  nsnuLtnji  to  add  a  word  conoeming  the  order  of 
8pac«  and  time  built  up  pari  paitu  with  that  of  reseinbUnce. 
Weinsiatedin  Chapter  IL  that  space  and  time  charactcrieo  our 
apprehended  contents,  and  the  ideaa  of  the  one  epoce  and  one 
tune  in  which  all  tilings  are,  will  obviously  be  fonned  by  con- 
Btruction  of  these  data.  But  objections  haw  been  mgcd  to  the 
reality  of  space  and  time  which  we  muxt  briefly  meet.  Both 
of  Uiom,  ttocording  to  Mr.  Bradley,  involve  coutmdictioaa  wbidi 
prove  them  to  be  unreal 

Take  space  fint,  and  coneider,  to  begin  with,  its  constitution. 
Space  is  not  a  mere  relution  ; '  for  it  consists  of  parts,  and  the 
parts  are  spooea.  If,  then,  space  were  a  relation,  it  would  be  a 
reUtiou  of  Bp>aces,  which  would  be  a  contradiction.  But>againi 
space  is  oulv  a  relation,  for  it  consists  of  parts,  and  theoo  muBt 
be  extended  (or  else  the  whole  will  not  be  extended^  They 
cannot,  therefore,  be  "  solid,"  but  must  themselvee  couoist  of 
parts.  Any  space,  then,  is  a  relation  of  oxtendeda,  whtob  again 
are  relatwos  of  extendedH,  and  so  ad  it^nilum.  "  The  terms 
ore  essential  to  tlie  relation,  and  the  terms  do  not  exist,"  and 
space  accordingly  vauiahcs. 

The  assumption  here  ts  that  space  most  be  either  a  rela- 
tion or  a  "  solid."  We  may  reply  that  space  is  neither  a  relation 
nor  a  "solid,"  if  that  means  something  indivisible,  but  a  con- 
tinuous character  of  the  given.  In  any  continuum  you  can  lake 
what  divisions  you  please,  and  if  you  go  on  deoreaaiiig  the  taxe 
of  the  divisions  you  cau  take  us  numy  us  yon  ploaae.  And  you 
can  carry  this  game  on  below  the  limita  of  the  perceptible  as 
for  as  you  pleaac.  A  coutinuous  quantity  can  be  regarded  by 
though^  if  thought  so  chooses,  as  an  indeSnitety  great  number 
of  indelinitely  small  parts.  This  is  what  the  infinite  divisitMlity 
of  space  amounts  ta  It  proves  nothing  as  to  the  real  character 
of  space  beyond,  what  we  know  alreaoy,  thut  it  is  continuous. 
Since  space  is  intinitely  divisible  in  thou|;lii,  we  can  clearly 
never  come  to  un  ultimate  fragment  of  it  which  should  be 
"  »olid  "  or  indivisible  But  what,  wc  must  usk,  has  this  to  do 
witli  tho  rtalUy  of  space  f  Where  does  it  begin  to  touch  the 
question  ?  Why.  says  Mr.  Bradley,  space  is  otherwise  a  rela- 
tion witJiout  terms.  For  the  total  of  space  is  related  to  ite 
parte ;  and  if  the  parts  do  not  exist,  where  is  the  relation  I  But 
'  Afftmeantt  aad  JUmUlf,  bk.  i.  ohap.  ir. 
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wbenca  oomes  the  atateutent  tlml  the  pnrte  do  not  exiat  ?  It 
aeemi  arbitnuily  assumed  that  the  whole  mitst  depend  ou 
(be  parti,and  then  it  ia  easy  enough  to  ahow  that  the  parts  aie 
in  the  Mune  cue  as  the  whola  Jn  truth,  parte  and  whole  are 
alike  real,  oontMoing  and  contained  by  each  other ;  and  neither 
k  *  more  real "  tJiuo  the  other,  nor  ^nupposod  by  tlio  oUtor. 
Id  fact,  there  seetua  to  be  no  ai^giinieDl  at  all  unlees  you 
assume  what,  indeed,  nppeani  Ui  uuderltt;  Uia  whole  matter, 
that  the  real  must  b*;  absolutely  Himjdo,  indivisible,  etc.  But 
(or  such  a  view  wluit  18  the  evidence  T  * 

The  areuraent  from  "infinite  divisil»lity "  then  proves 
nothing.  But  there  is  another  difficulty.  If  apooe,  aa  we  per- 
oaivfl  tlv  oonsUts  of  partn,  it  ia  never  known  as  a  complete 
whole.  iiVny  space  we  take  is  neceaeartly  limited,  and  therefore 
a  part  of  a  wider  whole.  We  are  kid  now,  not  to  infinite 
smallness,  but  to  infinite  extent  This  in  true  enough,  and  the 
probleoui  thereby  raised  are  well  known :  nor  can  we  liere 
attempt  any  fresh  solution  of  them.  We  merely  deny  that  any 
ooDtradiction,  such  us  would  throw  doubt  on  the  reality  of 
apace,  is  involved.  Conceding  that  no  final  totality  of  space 
can  be  found,  that  any  space  we  like  to  lake,  however  laige, 
most  be  regarded  aa  bounded  by  further  space,  this  doe«  not 
prove  the  "  portion  "  of  apace  to  be  unreal  Space  seen  does 
not  beoomu  unreal,  because  we  infer  uu  uiieeen  spaca  bdyood  tt. 
Yes,  says  Ur.  Bradley,  it  nialros  it  merely  one  side  of  a  relation 
to  something  beyond.  It  makes  it  related  certainly,  but  doea 
not  reduce  it  to  a  mere  relation.  The  perceived  space  A  ie 
related  to  the  unperocivod  B.  But  it  is  not  («)  the  nilatiou  t» 
B,  but  a  term  related ;  nor  is  it  (3)  merely  the  correlsta  o(  B, 
or  intelligit^  merely  aa  such.  On  the  contrary,  B  is  asserted 
nvaly  bwause  A  ia  already  given,  and  A  'i»  thia  space  before 
me  BOW  containing  these  things,  etc  Still  lets  (y)  must  we 
put  off  calling  it  r^  until  we  have  found  some  term  to  relate 
It  to,  which  shall  be  either  a  oom^Jete  or  perfectly  simple 
wbote  not  reliiling  us  to  anytliiag  beyond.  It  ia  real  simply 
beoaose  it  'ui  given.  We  an  compdiled  to  relate  it  by 
perception  (>r  by  thought  to  further  space.  This  further  space 
IS  again  real,  either  as  given  or  as  inferred  from  the  givao. 

■  T%»  hatda  «l  Did  ugoniant  Hmo  tecan  to  nia !  "  What  i*  rt*\  mini  b« 
'■a1id'("liat*T(T  Mlidina;in(«n];  what  U  Mlld<«nnat  bcratamltdi  jwtUof 
(MM  iniut  Iw  MiMiiM  (olhvnriM  Ui*y  omM  not  coontitnto  •;««)  i  tLanfoR 
torj  do  a«t  «ilat  I  but  ipMc  i*  *  idatica  fn  whic-h  Uin  aM  tM  tmna  ;  Uwre- 
fonapaoaiaa  relation  ofnoUiiagi."  The  latter  part  of  thii  avHiii  lapMflwnu. 
All  v«  wut  to  that  til*  nal  mart  be  aolid,  wad  tba  mKiI  oaiuiot  bo  axtcaik)!. 
Bmmv.  at  OBM,  aiMca  tbdUIim.  Only  «W«  do  tlie  [irBniiiiW  oona  tt«ia  1  Awl 
wbat  {aboTi  *U)  do  thoj  umu  t 
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We  can  oany  ou  these  relatioiiB  ad  injimium ;  but  nowhere  do 
we  come  to  the  imreaL  It  our  original  datum  could  not  be 
regarded  as  real,  then  we  should  indeed  be  at  a  loss  to  find 
anything  more  real  If  in  our  relations  we  came  on  something 
which  must  be  onreal,  we  should  be  peiplexed  to  think  how 
what  seemed  real  should  load  ns  to  the  imp08Bibl&  Bat  we 
come  only  to  that  which  is  identical  in  character  with  our 
startong-point,  and  therefore  equally  reaL  In  short,  the  objec- 
tion rests  on  the  belief  that  space  as  given  is  not  real,  and  this 
again  upon  the  old  conception  that  what  is  real  cannot  be 
related  to  anything  beyond  itself.  But  for  this  again  we  awatt 
the  evidence,  and  we  can  only  at  present  say  this — that  it 
cannot  be  proved  by  reasoning  which  sets  out  with  assuming  it. 

The  case  of  tune  is,  as  Mr.  Bradley  remarks,  precisely 
parallel ;  and  as  our  treatment  of  criticisms  apon  the  concep- 
tion would  be  a  mere  repetition,  mutatii  mutandis,  of  that 
already  applied,  we  need  not  give  them  in  detail  We  will 
only  observe  that  the  whole  conception  of  time  as  a  relation  of 
units  appears  to  be  beside  the  mark.  As  before,  time  is  neither 
merely  a  relation  nor  a  collection  of  timeless  units,  but  a  con- 
tinuum which  you  can  divide  as  much  as  you  please.  As  to  the 
"now,"  we  have  already  seen  that  it  is  either  (a)  a  mere 
abstraction,  like  a  point  in  space,  where  relations  to  t^e  rest  of 
the  continunm  alone  are  in  question,  and  internal  parts  and 
magnitudes  are  disregarded,  or  (S)  it  is  the  section  of  time 
filling  consciousness,  and  it  then  has  duration.  This  might 
serve  for  us  as  a  unit ;  but  such  a  us^e  would  be  quite  arbitraiy. 
Any  difficulty  in  conceiving  duration  as  real  rests  on  precisely 
the  same  assumption  as  before — viz.  that  the  real  must  be 
ultimately  simple  and  undecomposable  for  thought. 

In  short,  the  difficulties  attaching  to  space  and  time  resolve 
themselves,  as  Mr.  Bradley  r^htly  remarks,  into  those  of 
qualities  and  their  relations,  (^n  a  real  fact  have  qualities 
or  elements  and  be  related  to  other  real  facts  ?  Admit,  with 
our  previous  conclusion,  that  this  can  be,  and — though  there 
still  remain  special  difficulties,  to  which  we  shall  recur,  r^ard- 
ing  the  infinity  of  space  and  time — there  is  nothing  to  be  said 
f^inst  their  real  existence  as  characters  of  the  given. 
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IHAOIXATTON  iKD  ITS  FACTORS 

1.  Hjthieto  we  have  had  to  deal  only  with  tbooe  acts  of  the 
mind  which  aim  at  apprehending  and  retaining  what  is  given 
to  it.  For  both  the  movementa  of  analytic  attention  and  the 
eoiutraction  which  Biima  up  a  number  of  facts  given  at  iliOerent 
tinio«  must  be  regarded  as  aiming,  not  at  the  assertion  of  &ay- 
Lhitig  further,  but  men-ly  at  the  formation  of  a  more  vivid  and 
cotDplato  knowledge  of  what  is  and  line  bwn  prcMiited.  W« 
have  indeed  been  obliged  to  recogoise  mental  etate«,  like  ideae 
and  judgiDCntfl,  wbicli  normally,  perhapa  always,  involve  some- 
thing further.  But  we  liAve  puriwwly  treated  them  in  tsoUtion 
from  this  disturbing  factor,  and  h&ve  described  them  as  what 
they  would  be  without  it  rather  than  as  they  actually  are. 

When  we  come  to  imagination,  however,  we  lind  onraelvee 
unable  bo  pursue  this  policy  any  longer.  The  whole  gist  of 
imagination  lies  in  this;  that  in  imagining  the  mind  asserts, 
aoggesto  or  presents  to  itself  something  the  like  of  which  it  has 
nnvvr  seen  or  heard.  A  contaur,  a  chimera,  a  brain-wave,  the 
ether,  a  perfectly  conU-ntcd  man,  arc  chu)sc-d  as  imaginary  con- 
tents prectDcly  because  wo  cannot  beconio  acquainted  with 
them  by  tlie  ordinary  senses.  In  these  and  all  such  cases  the 
raind  fonna  for  itself  the  iden  of  something  nn/,  something 
wfaicb  it  has  not  apprehended.  And  if  we  take  this  aa  the 
differentia  of  imagination,  we  shall  have  to  consider  tinder  the 
same  head,  not  only  that  which  we  cannot  touch  or  sec,  but 
that  which  we  Itavt  not  touched  or  seen.  Thus,  the  mornius's 
work  which  lies  before  me,  my  lunch,  and  my  afternoon  walk, 
»re  all  in  this  sense  at  this  moment  matters  of  my  imagination, 
no  less  than  the  giants  and  gonics  that  amused  my  childhood ; 
and  I  imagine  Julius  Cecsbt  and  Shakespeare  jost  as  I  picture 
All  Bal»  and  the  Sleeping  Beauty.  Clearly  tliere  is  a  good  deal 
of  differeiiw  between  ^e  two  ca.wa.  I  believe  in  to-day'a 
dinner  and  Julius  Oeesar,  while  I  hnve  loet  all  hith  in  the 
hundred  years'  sleep,  and  hare  gmve  doubts  about  the  Robbers' 
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Oave.  This  difference  aa  to  belief  will  occupy  our  consideration 
only  too  much  in  the  chapters  that  follow,  but  meanwhile  we 
most  insist  on  the  generic  resemblance.  My  ideas  of  Blunder- 
bore,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  this  evening's  dinner,  differing  in  all  other 
respects,  are  alike  in  this,  that  their  contents  are  not  and 
have  never  been  matter  of  apprehension  to  me.  Calling  all 
such  contents,  imagined  contents,  we  have  to  ask  what  is  their 
general  character  as  compared  with  the  facts  of  apprehension, 
and  what  further  condition  do  they  imply  ?  And  by  this  last 
question  I  intend  at  present  to  ask  only  what  conditions  the 
mere  formation  of  such  ideas  necessitates,  postponing  to  sub- 
sequent chapters  the  question  of  the  differentiating  conditiona 
wMch  make  some  of  them  "mere  fancy"  while  others  are 
articles  of  belief. 

2.  Im^iination  is  sometimes  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
productive  and  reproductiva  What  I  have  said  above  will  be 
enough  to  show  that  as  I  use  the  word  it  can  only  be  applied 
to  those  cases  in  which  the  mind  "  produces  "  something  new. 
Mere  reproduction  is  as  a  logical  act  simply  equivalent  to 
memory.  The  imi^  which  I  have  now  of  the  moorland  drive 
I  had  just  a  year  ago,  is,  no  doubt,  not  precisely  the  same 
thing  as  my  remembrance  of  that  drive.  But,  then,  so  far 
as  it  is  an  image  and  not  a  remembrance,  it  ceases  to  be  an 
assertion,  and  loses  its  value  for  logic  In  logic  we  want  to 
consider  what  assertions  are  made,  what  they  depend  on,  and 
how  we  can  tell  that  they  are  trua  We  do  not  wish  to  enter 
into  the  details  of  our  mental  states,— even  when  they  involve 
assertion, — as  they  are  in  the  concrete.  This  is  the  province 
of  psychology,  which  has  to  consider  states  of  mind  as  such, 
and  the  conditions  on  which  in  all  their  fulnera  of  detail 
they  depend.  And  thus  it  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to 
the  psychologist,  that  with  a  good  memory  you  may  be  a  poor 
"  visualiser,"  or  inferior  in  any  other  method  of  "  reproducing  " 
ideas.  To  logic,  on  the  other  hand,  these  various  images,  which 
more  or  less  vividly  and  definitely  form  a  part  of  the  act  of 
mind  which  asserts  the  past,  are  unessential  and  cumbersome. 
They  have  not  the  character  of  assertion  unless  they  are 
memory -judgments,  and  to  the  memory -judgment  they  add 
nothing. 

The  productive  imagination  has  been  explained  pretty 
oftea,  from  Locke  onwfu^,  as  consisting  of  a  combination 
of  simple  ideas.  Put  together  the  idea  of  a  man  and  a  horse, 
and  you  get  a  centaur.  Combine  the  wisdom  of  Socrates 
with  the  purity  of  St.  Francis,  and  you  get  a  perfect  man. 
The  idea  of  "  man  "  and  "  horse  "  are  given,  the  combination  is 
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not  given.    Therefore  imaginatJoD  ia  a  combination  (not  given) 
of  contents  which  are  given. 

1  believe  this  account  to  contain  tbo  cBScntialB  of  ttw 
matter,  but  it  requirui  some  further  nicety  of  exphuuitioD. 
How.  it  may  be  asked,  does  tlie  combination  get  itseu  effected, 
and  why  doe«  it  take  certain  fonns  f  Take  uie  centaur  case ; 
put  a  man  and  a  horse  together,  and  why  doea  a  centaur 
follow  7  Why  not  a  mait  ou  horseback,  or  a  man  leading  a 
hone?  Wliat,  again,  becomea  of  the  horee's  head  and  the 
man's  legs  ?  Surely  we  have  division  as  well  aa  combination. 
Aoaln.  is  there  no  limit  to  the  combination  of  given  ideas  ? 
Bow  is  it  that  I  cannot  "combine"  the  idea  of  straight  and 
crooked,  and  ao  imagine  a  straight  curve  ?  Why  is  it  nonsense 
to  speak  of  a  tall  Hotmd  or  an  intelligent  square  7 

keeping  to  the  notion  of  imaginatiou  as  a  oonstniotioD  of 
given  elements,  we  con  hope  to  answer  these  questions  by 
ooosidenng  what  construction  of  this  kind  involves  and  what 
dements  it  uses.  Starting  from  tlie  apprehension  of  the  given 
thero  are  two  possible  processed,  with  both  of  which  we  have 
already  had  some  dealings,  and  both  of  which  may  be  said 
roughly  to  be  always  involved  in  imagination.  These  prooeasea 
are  those  of  division,  splitting  up,  uialrsis,  and  combination, 
putting  together,  synthesis.  Imagination  certainlv  involvee 
the  second,  and  may  be  taken  as  practically  neceesitattng  the 
first 

3.  To  begin  with  the  analytic  movement  We  began  by 
doaonbing  imagination  as  a  oombination  of  ideas,  not  of 
approlionded  coDtenta;  and  we  found  that  even  ideas  have 
to  be  mutilated  sometimee,  as  when  the  hone  in  becoming 
a  cenlAur  loses  his  head,  lliia  would  be  remedied  very 
simply  by  Locke,  who  would  tell  us  that  the  units  of  imagina- 
Uon  are  simple  ideaa'  Very  likely,  but  how  do  we  get  at 
rample  ideas  i  We  have  alivudy  insisted  that  the  simplest 
ideas  are  no  more  directly  given  us  as  such  than  the  most 
complex  ideas.  Assuming  that  they  exist  and  are  the 
nuttfiriala  of  imagination,  we  most  conclude  that  they  ars 
the  remits  of  the  splitting  up  proceas,  in  hct.  are  abstractions. 
We  have  already  dealt  with  abstraction  and  its  conditions. 
An  idea  is  usually,  if  not  always,  in  some  degree  au  ahstrac- 
tioD — that  is,  it  is  a  part  only  of  a  given  content  and  not  the 
whole.  It  is  not  formed,  aa  we  saw,  simply  by  dropping  out 
the  rest,  but,  as  a  rule,  by  comparing  two  facts  ana  singling 
out  the  common  point  in  them.  NeverUiclcsB  this  oonuiwil 
point  is  far  from  exhausting  all  that  is  given  in  the  oases 
)  8m,  *.f.,  &Kty,  bk.  iL  chap,  xii  H  1,  8,  utd  8. 
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oominred.  A  colour  must  really  be,  ia.  mvat  bn  appralieaded 
08  some  deflniU:  colour.  Even  "  blue  "  or  "  pala  yellow  "  ate 
still  aba  tractions,  for  what  is  seen  must  be  some  tint  ot  blue  or 
yellow  with  a  definite  degree  of  luininoaity,  etc.  Tlio  given, 
then,  as  compared  with  the  idea,  is  rich  ana  composite.  Sim- 
plicity, if  it  exists,  is  an  artificial  product 

what  now  are  the  UuiiU  of  abetraction,  and  doea  it  lead  tis 
to  certain  simple  ideoii  which  we  may  take  as  final  uniLa  of  oar 
mental  constructions  T  Wo  can  at  least  soggest  annwers  to 
these  quostious.  An  idcJt  of  the  kind  in  question  is  the  prt>- 
duct  of  analysifr  It  is  when  definite  the  point  of  identitp  p 
disooverod  in  two  oUierwiae  different  contents  A  and  B.  But 
we  have  already  Be«n  that  analysis  is  a  pnwressive  movement. 
The  p  which  was  found  identical  in  A  and  B  is  oompai«d  with 
a  q  found  in  C  and  J),  and  on  analysis  p  and  q  are  foand  (0  be 
identical  in  r  which  tlicy  dilfur  in  f. 

Will  *  in  iU  turn  reveal  a  similar  coropoeitenesB  ?  How 
can  we  say  until  wo  have  made  every  poesible  oommrisoa  and 
exhausted  the  lost  efforta  of  analysis  T  Meanwhile  «-,  if  not 
"  absolutely  "  simple,  is  at  least  aa  simple  on  idea  as  we  can  get. 
Wecannot  construct  it  out  of  anythii^  more  elementary.  I  con- 
clude, then,  that  analysis  is  alwavs  resolving  ideas  into  simpler 
elements ;  that,  for  the  time  being,  its  latest  prodncts  are  for 
08  simple  ideas,  undwompoecd  and  undeoomposable,  unlMB 
some  new  turns  of  compurisoii  or  nome  new  sharpening  of  our 
attention  should  intervene ;  but  that  it  would  be  rash  to  infer 
of  any  one  of  those  ideas  in  titia  condition,  that  beoiuM 
undecompoeable  to  us,  it  is  so  ultimately  and  in  its  own  nature. 

In  this  wav,  then,  the  limit  to  abstraction  is  one  that  may 
almost  be  called  personal — it  is  certainly  snbjective.  It 
depends  on  the  stage  at  which  comparison  and  analysis  have 
arrived.  But  while  Uiis  limit  is  always  shifting,  there  is  an 
inner  limitation  of  a  more  determinate  character.  Unde- 
oomposable ideas  need  not  he  entirely  simple.  M  and  N  may 
be  <&Btinguisbable  elements  in  an  idea,  oad  yet  may  be  in- 
capable of  being  entirely  separated.  Hri^htncxs  ia  a  distin- 
gouhable  quality  of  colour,  length  is  difTv^rciil  from  breadth; 
&ut  I  cannot,  in  ordinary  phtase,  conceive  a  "  bright"  which  is 
not  a  bright  ooloor,  nor  can  [  really  imagine  length  withoat 
breadth.  To  assert  the  me  withoat  the  other  is  not  eo  mach 
false  08  unmeaning,  and  the  inconceivable,  in  the  true  sense  of 
that  word,  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  incredible,  is  simply 
the  meaningkfliL 

4.  To  determine  the  limits  of  oonodvubility  in  this  direction, 
let  ns  ask,  when  is  it  that  M  and  N  are  inconceivable  apart} 
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It  is  when  neither  they  nor  the  like  of  them  have  ever  heen  given 
apart.  To  put  it  more  8iocur«t«ly.  If  M  baa  been  given  with 
N  (whether  ouoe  or  oftenor),  iind  never  apart  from  K,  and  if, 
tiirlhLT,  M  cannot  b«  aitalyKd  into  a  particuhu-  caae  of  a  more 
)^-iiurul  III  (given  apart  from  N),tl)en  to  uutort  M  is  to  asHerl  the 
wlxilv  M  N.  KxAiuiiiing  and  oomparing  eertatn  ooloum,  I  notice 
n  cJiAravterifltic,  briglitness,  oomtnon  to  some  though  not  in  alL 
T[i>d.  blue,  green,  and  all  CbeJr  various  tints  may  be  bright  or 
dull,  but  what  ia  liright  is  always  colour.  Hence  brightaeas 
is  inoeparable  from  colour.  To  anert  it  is  to  assort  colour. 
To  assert  of  a  coateot  that  it  ia  bright  and  deny  thai  it  is 
coloured,  is  meaningless.  On  the  other  hand,  sinc«  brif^litneag 
is  given  indiscriminately  with  all  shadea  of  colour,  to  assert  il 
is  not  to  assert  any  one  sliudo,  but  merely  colour. 

In  taking  this  illustrution,  I  am  mippoaiDg  analysis  to  have 
slopped  at  a  certain  point  which  it  mfty  poniapa  have  passed. 
A  piano-tuner  ajieaks  of  the  toneut  hif>iiietnimcutas"  bright"; 
we  talk  of  a  bright  boy  or  a  blight  mood.  And  probably  this 
is  not  A  mere  caprice  of  language,  but  marks  a  subtle  analogy 
detected  by  perception  in  the  contents  named.  The  shade  of 
feeling,  the  Ge/UMtt&n,  of  a  bright  ooloiu-,  bears  a  resemblance 
bo  that  of  a  lively  mood ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  a  lively  intelli- 
genoe  there  is  again  the  same  touch.'  Now,  if  by  "  brif^Iit "  ia 
meant  this  rather  impalpable  shade  of  feeling,  if  analysis  con 
discrituiuato  tliia  element  in  all  thvea  various  contenU  of  uppre* 
tiunsiun  which  tuve  noUiiiig  to  do  with  coloiu*.  then  bright 
become*  established  as  a  dintinct  content,  and  no  longer  carries 
with  it  the  assertion  of  colour.  Hut  as  long  as  any  content  M 
is  given  with  K  onlv,  and  never  with  anything  else,  we  cannot 
ajteert  it  oeparately  from  N, — an  M  that  is  not  an  element  to  a 
whole  M  N  meamt  nutliing  for  us. 

How,  then,  do  we  come  to  speak  of  M  at  alM  If  length  and 
breadth  mean  notliing  apart  from  one  another,  how  is  it  ttiat 
we  distingmsh  the  terms  f  The  answer  is,  that  an  undeoom- 
poaable  idea  is  not  necessarily  simple.  It  may  contain  parts, 
idements,  or  aepoeta  recognisable  by  distinct  movements  of 
attfialion.  Attention,  that  is,  txaty  be  conoontrated  now  on  the 
one  element,  now  ou  the  other,  and  hence  the  attention  to  the 
whole  ia  aware  of  the  elements  that  constitute  it.  But  in 
att«adinK  to  U,  1  cannot  altogether  escape  N.  In  considering 
tlw  length  of  an  object,  its  breadth  must  occupy  oonsciousneaa 
in  some  degruo,  tliut  is.  must  qualify  my  apprehension  of  the 
other  element.  Xow,  if  M  is  ever  given  me  with  Home  differ* 
•Bt  fact  08  V,  in  this  apprehension  there  is  no  trace  of  N, 
*  Cr.  Wnwll,  ng*.  AydL  c  10,  |  S. 
»3 
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while  Id  the  original  datum  there  was  none  of  P.  This  eoables 
me  to  draw  the  bottndan  Una  M  in  now  that  which  is  com- 
mon to  M  K  and  M  P,  and  it  is  apprehended  free,  bo  to  aay,  from 
any  tiaoe  of  N.  Uenoe  it  can  form  the  content  of  a  separate 
idea,  conformably  to  our  general  theory  of  the  idea  aa  a  reference 
to  eoractthiiig  that  has  been  already  apprehended-  AH  tliatour 
theory  pristulates  is  that  the  analytic  muvementa  uf  attvutioii 
wiUiin  the  given  should,  on  occajrions,  oul^lrip  the  power  of 
definite  oompaiison,  or,  in  other  words,  Hhould  btt  efTcctvd  iu  the 
absence  of  oomparisons  to  detcruuuo  them.  If  it  is  objwted 
that  words  like  bright,  long,  loud,  which  never  oxprws  the  whole 
of  a  content,  are  yet  general  names,  and  therefore,  in  accord- 
ance with  Chapter  VIl.,  inuat  represent  general  ideas,  it  may 
b«  fairly  answered  that  the  use  of  these  words  in  isolation  is 
elliptical,  and  that  they  really  mean  briglit  colour,  long  distance, 
lotid  sound,  combinations  of  words  each  of  which  does  express 
a  definite  idea.  Undoubtedly  the  elements  in  the  content  ex« 
prewed  by  the  adjectiree  do  eerre  to  differentiate  one  idea  or 
one  jnven  content  from  another,  but  that  is  not  as  much  aa  to 
say  Uiat  they  form  the  content  of  separate.-  ideas  by  themselvea. 
Again,  it  may  be  urged  Uiat  we  do  think  of  tneea  abetrac- 
tiotiB  apart  from  the  remainder  of  their  content.  Euclid,  for 
example,  clearly  coitoeived  length  without  breadth.  We  talk  of 
the  oonservation  of  energy  without  thinking  either  of  masaoe  or 
of  iaolecittes,or  of  the  spirit  of  the  British  Constitution  without 
thinldi^  of  British  men  and  women.  Yet  what  is  energy 
apart  from  matter,  or  a  conatitutuHi  apart  from  human  minds  i 
It  would  perhaps  be  a  fair  retort  that  those  who  do  tise  ntich 
terms  without  thinking  of  the  concrete  facts  in  which  alone 
their  meaning  con  bo  realised,  are  already  using  words  as 
symbols  merely,  and  arv  in  danger  of  saying  that  which  is  "  full 
of  sound  and  fury  signifying  nothing."  Nothing  is  easier 
than  to  talk  without  meaning  anything,  and  u  logician  fB  not 
bound  to  account  for  all  the  sounds  that  issue  from  all  iiiianner 
of  mouths.  We  need  not  suppose  that  everyone  who  makes 
use  of  an  idea  is  bound  to  realise  its  whole  diaracter  land  all 
that  it  implies.  We  have  seen  how  difficult  it  Is  to  deJermino 
the  content  of  ju^ment,  when  we  think  not  of  the  sWmboIs 
nsed,  but  of  the  mental  act  which  calls  them  into  .being. 
Similarly,  to  ask  how  much  a  man  realises  of  an  idoci  that 
bamea  itself  in  tiis  mind,  rests  there  a  moment  and  is  g^ooe — 
this  is  one  of  the  most  endless  of  problems,  and  wou>kl  ro- 
quite  as  many  solutions  as  there  are  individuals  who  tfhiiik. 
All  we  say  is,  that  in  the  casee  in  questioQ  the  assertion  „of  M 
is  logieallif  the  aasertion  of  the  whole  M  K, — a  position  \  xhtch 
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admits  of  this  simple  teet.  Can  vou,  while  asserting  M,  ileiiy 
N  of  itf  Can  you,  for  instance,  in  aasarting  leugUi,  deny  that 
it  hoe  breadth  f  If  not.  long-broad  together  fonn  the  unde* 
oompoMbtc  idea  of  Giirfnc4>,  in  which  you  may  concentrate 
attention  as  much  a»  you  plouso  on  either  element,  but  vet 
ounnot  eo  wholly  iaoUte  it  as  to  deny  the  other  of  it^  This 
inseparable  compiinionship  ntay  bo  forgotten  while  the  idea 
is  not  clearly  present,  but  bcoonics  evident  whcuuver  we  "  fully 
realise"  what  the  idea  means,  ix  present  it  to  ourwlvee  in  oU 
ita  definileneea* 

&.  A  Bp&cial  ease  ariaeB  (tva  already  notwt)  where  Xf,  while 
itself  never  given  apart  from  N,  is  simply  a  particular  cace 
of  a  more  general  content  m.  In  this  case  m  may  be  given 
with  all  sorts  of  other  conooroitants,  and  is  thus  the  content 
of  a  soparato  idea,  of  which  M  Ggiuea  as  a  particular  case. 
The  partial  identity  operotw  as  a  basis  of  oumparison  as 
flB«ctively  as  a  oomplote  identity.  It  is  recorded  of  Bibulus 
the  butler  that  ^ 

"  No  nu>Ttalj4i^t 

Sevn  liiin  with  Nliirt  unttsrdwd  "  ; 

it  there  would  have  been  no  difllctdty  in  conceiving  him  in  a 
■nit  of  white  llannel,  owing  to  his  partial  idcutity  with  olht-r 
msn.  And  hence  ililX  seems  to  have  given  tlie  right  answer 
to  the  objection  that  it  is  easy  to  conceive  black  swans  which 
yno  have  never  seen,  when  he  pointed  out  that  animals  gener- 
ally vary  indefinitely  in  colour,  and  it  ia  through  their  similar* 
ity  to  the  rest  of  the  animal  kingdom  thai  wc  can  easily  detach 
thd  idea  of  swans  in  other  rcspi-cts  from  tliu  idui  of  wbitencsa. 
It  would  he  more  logical  to  put^h  thit  nr^nmiMit  a  HU.-p  further, 
and  point  out  that  the  content "  swan  "  Is  never  given.  It  is 
a  complex  content  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  apprcltejidcx] 
bets.  WltaC  is  nctiially  given  as  white  is  merely  the  swan's 
shape ;  and  even  if  we  nave  never  Been  anything  of  that  figure 
difTereiitly  coloured,  we  are  accustomed  to  the  oombioatioo  of 
•11  kinds  of  f^nre  with  all  kinds  of  colour,  and  as  a  oase  of 
figure  the  shape  of  a  swan  is  a  distinct  and  separate  content 
from  its  whiteness. 

In  truth,  the  objection  only  had  force  o^itut  the  peculiar 
piychologicul  argument  on  which  Mill  rested  his  view.  If  tho 
oonnoction  of  length  and  breodtJ),  or  of  the  three  sides  of  a 

■  In  n.  I.  Cbap.  VII.  «•  Admitted  tlial  ld«M  night  bg  fonat-d  )<v  analjtais 
without  comfwiBOn.  TV  jxiint  lier«  I*  t))4t  tb*b  cootat  WDnol  C«  imMlmt 
frMB  111  eoaleit  iritbont  th«t  tiil. 
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triaagle  with  its  three  ansles,  wera  duo  to  a  multitude  of ' 
experiences  which  have  bout  up  aa  asBodation  botwceD  ideas 
originally  distinct,  it  is  hard  to  sec  wliy  uity  frequent  oxperi- 
mioe  should  not  oiwrate  with  proportiODAto  slrunKlh  tu  the 
BUna  direction,  wlioruis  il  is  palpable  that  very  sLronff 
empirical  gcttferidisattons  do  not  begin  to  bo  w  ostabliKbod 
ttuit  their  opposite  is  iuconceivabla  You  may  be  Mvptical 
about  Methusaleh,  but  you  have  no  difticulty  iu  iinogintng  him. 
If  ideas  were  given  aa  distinct,  there  would  be  no  way  of 
ooooonting  for  the  strength  of  their  cotiesion,  however  often 
their  coajunctions  are  oMorved.  Hut  in  our  view  it  matters 
not  a  jot  how  often  tho  connection  ii  N  has  been  obnen-ed — 
onoe  is  quito  aufficiunU  Tlio  poiui  ie  Uiat  we  start,  not  with 
U  and  K  out  of  whieli  wo  build  up  M  K,  but  with  the  complex 
UN,  which  we  diflorentiatc  if  we  can  into  M  and  N,  it« 
elements:  we  con  do  this  if  oompahsou  gives  ub  any  instance 
of  M  with  O,  P,  or  Q;  if  not,  the  UMTtion  of  &I  will  to  our 
dying  day  carry  N  along  with  it,'  One  further  remark  only 
nead  be  made.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  elements  tlicrc 
is  a  distinction  in  tho  diaracter  of  the  implication.  KrightneM 
involves  colour — a  definite  geneial  attribute  Similarly,  colour 
involves  tome  tint;  as  oomiimUem  triumphantly  insists  it  is 
never  given  in  tho  abstract,  and  therefore  means  nothing  in 
Che  abstract  But — to  waive  the  ({Uc«tion  whetlior  colour  ia 
not  simply  an  expreaaion  for  any  tint,  wluitvvor  it  may  be — the 
asaerlion  of  colour  does  not  carry  that  of  any  particular  tint, 
but  only  the  JudeKuito — some  tint.  We  conclude,  then.  tJiat  it 
iaonly  the  common  element  X  in  the  facts  given  with  M  which 
ia  imjdied  by  the  assertion  of  M.  Of  the  varying  particulars 
O  P  Q,  one  of  which  must  be  present,  but  only  one,  all  we 
can  aay  is  Uiat  wnse  one  of  them  to  imi^<lied  without  the  specifi- 
oatton  of  an:r  in  preference  to  tho  rest. 

Abstraction,  then,  is  limited  by  compariMii.  If  the  activity 
of  attrtilion  goes  beyond  this  limit,  it  servos  only  to  reveal 
aspects  of  ideus  which  cannot  be  separate  nor  bo  made  inde- 
pendent, and  tlie  important  corollary  follows  for  the  imagina- 
tion, that  if  you  Lake  the  part  you  must  take  the  whole. 

So  far  of  the  limits  of  obatniction.  Meanwhile,  all  we  have 
Bold  simply  oorroboratcs  the  viow  that  it  does  not  go  beyond  the 
given.  In  analysing  we  are  simply  concentrating  attention  on 
a  part  of  what  in  given ;  and  in  framing  an  idea  we  are  simply 
leaawrting  such  a  port  of  reality  witliout  dctomiining  the 
cbaraoter  of  its  context. 

>  /.(.  ati«lr>ia  to  bit  wMriiN  coopviMn  h  to  dbUamU  •Umwu  »itli«at 
lu  aid,  but  Mt  M  br  u  to  ba  ■ble  to  Uk»  than  ooi  of  mMIm  to  *ii«  UHitkw. 
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6.  From  what  has  been  said  bhe  oonditiona  aader  which  an 
abetraotwn  is  vnUd  will  readily  appear.  The  abstract  content 
iadmwn  from  tli«  givuD,  from  the  fuller,  mora  oODCrot«  reality 
with  which  we  are  In  contact  in  apprebenaion.  It  La  a  content 
referred  to  nsality  which  is  not  exhauelivo  of  tho  whole  nature 
of  an;  real  fact,  and  it  is  accordingly,  lui  a  doKcription  of  realty, 
always  inadequate.  Two  roeulta  follow.  On  thi^  otic  hand,  Co 
WBure  ourselves  that  an  abstraction  has  an;  validity  we  should 
be  able  to  exemplify  it,  to  instance  a  concrete  reality  in  which 
it  can  be  found.'  lt«  validity  oonsista  simply  in  the  fact  ttutt 
Bomo  reality  exists  in  correepondence  with  it,  and  needs  no 
further  test.  On  the  other  t^nd,  the  abuse  of  an  abstraction 
oonsiste  precisely  in  taking  it  for  the  whole  reality  from  whidi 
it  is  abstracted,  or  (more  broadly)  for  any  part  of  that  whole 
which  it  docs  not  really  covt-r,  Tlio  victim  of  abstraction  is  he 
who  takes  one  side  uf  thu  truth  for  the  whole  truth,  and  from 
Booh  onesided  use  or  rather  ubuHc  of  the  abstract  comes  the 
inevitable  "dialectic"  of  thought  Outraged  reality  reasserts 
itself  against  tlie  usurping  atotiaction;  reaction  ensues,  the 
pendtdum  swines  to  the  other  side,  and  the  complementary 
onesidedness  taxes  the  place  of  the  first.  The  natural  right 
of  the  people  is  set  against  the  divine  right  of  the  king ;  the 
right  to  Uve  against  tne  rights  of  property  and  m  forth.  But 
the  second  abaUsctiou  runs  the  course  and  shares  the  fate  of 
tlte  BrsL  Pushed  to  an  extreme,  chiiming  to  be  "absolute,"  tf. 
to  be  exltaustix'e  of  tlio  wtwlc  reality  that  need  be  oonsidered, 
it  goes  "  beyond  its  measures,"  and  calls  the  Eriunyee  opon  it 
And  now  retribution  may  come  in  tb<>  shape  '>f  iiiniple  reaction 
to  the  first  stage,B8  Waterloo  and  the  Holy  Alliance^;  orthuiight 
may  brace  itself  to  a  harder  task  and  try  to  grasp  the  whole 
bom  which  both  abstractions  were  first  taken  as  a  whole,  i'.  as 
inolading  both  the  elements  hitherto  held  apart.  Tlicn  at  hutt 
contradiction  ceases.  The  two  sides,  whtcli  as  claiming  U>  be 
the  whole  were  irreconcilable,  now  live  at  peace  tn  a  higher 
synthesis,  and  from  this  point  of  view  the  constant  eflbrtof 
thouglit  is  to  mitke  synthesis  of  the  abstractions  which  it  I>a8 
itself  engendered,  to  reconstruct  in  its  conceptions  the  reality 

[which  it  took  to  pieoee  by  ita  own  analysis. 
Tlie  dialectical  movement,  then, — the  perpetual  osctUutiou 
from  contradiction  to  contradiction,  resulting  at  length,  when  it 
seems  good  to  the  Uods,  in  a  higher  ajTitheais, — is  a  nuttirul  and 
necessary  process  when  thought  tias  once  fallen  into  a  ODeHided 
use  (rf  an  abstraction.  But  this  process,  we  muHt  not«r  {>  Mt  on 
■1 
•riUil 


■  ln«t«i>OM  la  which  th«  ld«*l  oonlcnt  I*  not  or  cannot  bo  naXintd  uo  <k«lt 
witb  kiwir  down, 
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foot,  oot  by  abetraction  aa  Bocb,  but  by  the  onesided  use  of 
abBtractiou,  that  is,  by  taking  the  abetractioii  for  iuor«  thnn  it 
really  is.  The  abBtroctioa  itaelf  is  not  necessurily  itivulid  or 
iucorrcct  Whut  is  neeeeaarily  invalid  and  inoorroct  is  the 
thought  which  Ukm  the  abatmclion  as  au  uxhuuslive 
deeenptioQ  of  the  reality  in  which  it  is  only  a  feature  or  an 
elouienL  It  is  true  to  my  tluit  man  is  a  fMtlterless  biped,  or 
"  ten  etone,  more  or  leas,  of  warmiah  albuminoid  substance," 
but  it  is  highly  niisleailing  to  assert  thin  as  if  it  were  an 
adequate  descnption  of  a  human  being.  And  mistakes  of  this 
kind  constitute  perhaps  the  root  hUacy  of  materialistic  or 
quasi-materialistic  views.  The  manifold  expUoatJoos  which 
ore  "much  too  simple  to  be  true,"  the  abstract  science 
like  the  old  poUtlcal  economy  which  proposes  to  deduce 
concrete  results  from  a  few  self-evident  first  principles,  and 
ibt  crudities  of  cynicisiu  which  tmco  all  the  subtleties  of  the 
soal  to  a  few  coarse  and  pnlpablo  motives,  —  all  are  ship- 
wr«cl«!il  on  the  same  rock.'  They  take  the  jiart  for  the  whole, 
the  outline  for  the  picture,  Uie  dead  abstraction  for  the  living 
thino. 

But  we  only  commit  this  very  fault  of  onesidedness  over 
n^rain  if  we  argue  from  tlie  abuse  of  abstractiou  to  its  inherent 
faUity.  Man  is  not  merely  unimul,  but  he  is  animal  inUr  alia. 
The  abstract  may  be  a  couuinu  ctutrnctvriBtic  of  railit)'  as  far 
as  it  goes,  though  we  sludl  be  wrong  if  we  take  it  for  the  whole 
character.  Similarly,  whatever  wc  can  alxtract  must  be  a 
difitinguishAblo element  in  some  concrete  being;  but  ouce  more 
we  overdo  the  distinction  if  we  deepen  it  into  a  separation,  and 
suppoee  the  abstract  to  exist "  by  itself."  Hence  the  dialectical 
procesB  belongs  to  the  pathology  of  thought.  It  is  not  its 
normal,  healthy  Ufe-proceea,  but  the  painful  treatment  by 
which  it  throws  off  morbid  excreecencee  and  regains  its  natural 
condiUoa  What  is  normal  and  uecessarj*  is  (he  foraiatiou  of 
abstnotione  along  with  the  knowledge  that  only  the  whole  can 
be  (be  reality,  and  that  the  abetracUon  is  not  Uie  wliole.  And 
this  prepares  the  way  for  the  tnic  intellootual  rcconstmetion  of 
the  whole,  which  docs  not  necessarily  reverse  or  modify,  but 
siinnly  sitppiemattJi  abetraction  by  resetting  it  in  ilA  context. 
And  aince  the  "context"  by  iteeu  could  not  he  Die  whole,  we 
must  regard  it  also  as  an  absttaction,  and  the  ooroplementoty 
abetraction  to  tluit  with  which  we  start.  Thus  tlie  tnie 
reconstruction  is  the  combination  of  complementary  abetrao- 
lious,  which  gives  us  in  the  end  the  true  whole,  understood 

■  Cr.  Comta's  adndnUa  tni  mggotirt  wmBnt  of  nut«ri*lisin  lOaUiMi  < 
iVMitfw  mtoKf^f,  BridgM*  tnaibtkn,  pp.  80,  ST). 
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OB  a  whole  of  distinguislied  aad  siMcifiablc  clomonU),  (.«.  as  a 
structure. 

Thus  it  was  a  8t«p  forwnrd  in  thought  to  distti^sh  extea- 
ston  and  colour  as  element-H  in  all  vinible  ooatentR.  It  was  a 
onesided  error  to  suggest  that  the  immediate  object  of  vision  18 
colour  or  rows  of  coloured  points  from  which,  per  impombiU, 
oxteosiOD  was  oouceired  as  removed.  It  was  a  converse  and, 
in  port,  Dounterbalancing  error  to  treat  void  infinite  space  as  a 
pomble  and  actoal  object  of  intuition.  A  synthesis  eosnea 
wben  it  is  seen  that  the  two  charact«nstics  of  the  visible 
qualify  one  another,  and  are  alike  elements  of  any  oBsignable 
visible  object;  and  it  is  clear  that  philosophy  would  huve 
saved  itself  much  trouble  if  it  hod  prace«ded  by  this  method 
of  supplementation  from  the  Gnt. 

Again,  it  is  au  advance  in  thought  when  wo  distinguish  the 
separate  forces  acting  on  a  body,  say,  m.,  inertia  and  friction 
on  a  stopping  railway  train.  It  would  be  the  mistake  of 
abetraotiott  to  begin  with  inertia  as  if  that  were  the  sole  force 
to  be  considered,  and  then  pasEi  over  to  frictioo  and  proceed  in 
the  same  way.  But  we  may  here  treat  the  forces  one  by  one 
witliout  forgetting  their  actual  union  in  the  concrete  whole, 
and  then  we  get  a  simple  and  self-consistent  exposition  which 
"  reconstructs "  the  reality  for  us,  i>.  cuablcs  us  to  undorstaod 
the  total  result  as  somuthing  composed  of  elementary  footon, 
by  the  simple  and  straightforward  prooesa  of  taking  all  the 
factors  and  ignoring  none. 

7.  It  will  now  be  dear  that,  starting  from  any  abstraction  we 
like,  and  bringing  it  into  contact  with  a  wider  reality,  we  shall 
find  a  coroplementaiT  abstraction  arising^the  one  side  of  the 
shield  implies  the  other,  and  the  implication  becomes  apparent 
as  soon  as  we  would  view  the  shield  as  a  whole.  So  tar  we 
have  supplementation,  the  healthy  and  necessary  prooen  of 
understanding  reality  as  a  complex  whole  of  distinguishable 
elements.  But  if  our  original  abstraction  were  taken  for  more 
tlian  it  was  worth,  the  "other  side"  will  nooceaarily  modify 
and  correct  Et.  This  is  the  dialectical  method  in  which  we 
painfully  Main  truth  by  swinging  from  error  to  error,  and 
from  error  to  error  bade  again.  A  special  case  of  the  over* 
strained  alMtraotion  is  that  which  takes  a  featare  or  character 
never  given  apart  from  aome  otlier,  but  distinguishable  and 
nameable  on  its  own  account,  and  conceives  it  in  isolation  from 
that  other.  Length  without  breadth,  quality  as  such  and 
opposed  to  any  definite  quality,  pure  being,  tint  as  opposed  to 
Colour,  are  abstractions  of  this  land ;  their  peculiarity  beina 
that  they  ore  "overstrained,"  not  by  being  taken  for  reii3 
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wboles  of  apprebenaioD,  but  merely  by  being  oooceived  in 
separation  from  their  ooinplenientB,  ue.  in  lAolalion.  The 
attempt  to  deal  with  these  abetractiona  as  such,  it.  in  choir 
*|pure "  character,  lands  us  at  once  in  the  dialectical  method. 
We  can,  of  oouree,  treat  of  things  qualified  qud  qualifiod,  t-e.  in 
respect  of  their  quality,and  tind  out  facts  that  bold  oniveraftUy 
of  that  which  posEaues  quality.  And  iu  this  Buue  w«  deu 
with  quality  as  auch.  But  when  we  try  to  iaolatc  quality  in 
tliought  from  that  which  it  qujiUfies,  or  from  any  kindt  of 
defiDit«ne«,  wu  soeni  to  bo  aeporatinff  that  which  ia  only 
difltJnguiBliable,  and  wc  then  have  to  undo  our  work  by  bring- 
ing in  again  the  omitt«d  element,  and  so  far  modif,nDg  the 
"pure"  concept  with  which  we  started, — a  process,  it  may  b« 
auded,  which  becomes  tedious  when  repeated  over  and  over 
again  through  three  volumes.  In  ro  far,  then,  as  the  diaU-cticaJ 
method  ia  applied  to  conceptions  of  this  kind  it  bos  a  justifica- 
tion and  a  value  of  its  own.  Only  it  applies,  not  to  the  coo- 
oeptiooB  of  quality  or  quantity,  subetance  or  cause  as  euch, 
but  always  to  a  particular  way  of  conceiving  tbeoi,  and  that 
a  wrODg  way. 

If  the  oorreottOR  of  abBtraotion  by  the  more  ooncrete 
thought  is  a  mere  incident  of  subjective  thinking,  the  alleged 
passage  of  one  concept  into  another  can  hardly  be  ranked  as 
more  than  a  meaningless  collocation  of  words.  One  of  two 
tbtuRB;  either  the  mind,  influenced  by  the  latent  notion  of 
u  fuller  reality,  pasBea  from  concept  to  concept,  or  there  is 
00  transition  at  all.  The  content  of  a  conc«pt  when  thcro  is  a 
OODCCpb,  has  a  certain  character.  That  character  treated  as  an 
individual  fact  in  time,  or  as  belonging  to  such  a  fact,  may,  of 
oourto,  change;  but  to  say  that  this  cTiaracter,  properly  conceived, 
u  another,  would  be  a  simple,  flat  Kclf-oonlrAdiolion.  It 
results,  as  expositors  of  Ilegel  have  tondod  to  admit,*  that 
the  pnwew  must  bo  tlirown  into  the  uiijid  of  Uie  dialectician. 
It  is  not,  after  all,  quality  that  turns  into  quantity,  or  being 
that  passes  into  essence,  but  wc,  who  under  Kegel's  guidance, 
are  ted  on  from  conceiving  quality  to  conceiving  quantity,  and 
tbence  to  the  notion  of  measure  os  the  "  truth  "  of  both. 

But,  granting  this  confusion  cleared  up,  do  abetraet  oon- 
oeptions  as  such  turn  out  inconsistent  with  thumiielves  or  with 

'  3ta.4.g.,'Ut.VTuggutirt  »IHtd,i(.  S.  Not.  1  uid  2.  It  M«m«t»n«U>*t 
Hi.  UTMmrt  huAlj  ra»ltMi  bow  hul  his  wfaniMiOM  ara  to  Ri^'«dalina  ta 
lun  aihiUtad  tb*  wiwHttl  proocai.  tha  vwf  lifa  of  tbongbt  Om*  xhnit  that 
thadUUetia  b  of  Mh^Uve  unportMra.— ramMyla  tlia  iSort  at  t)io  indiTidMl 
towardt  trutli,  and  U  motingvBt  ok  hit  llndtatioiK— anil  it*  dalni  to  Wtr»  Mt 
forlli,  rorcmnple,  th*  "natnn  of  0«dat  Hvli  la  HiMualfbtfon  tUcnaUoBof 
tha  worid  ora  Moglo  hsnan  toul,"  appcw*  a  llttU owmtfainad. 
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one  anoth«rf  Obviously  ihere  is  incompatibility  vrheii  two 
different  oooceptioos  ore  eoob  clsimius  to  be  the  whole  truth. 
The  claim  of  the  part  to  be  the  ^whole  must  certainly  be 
contradicted  as  aooo  as  tbe  tnilh  is  known.  But  even  liere 
it  ia  not  the  ooateot  of  tbe  concept  nbatract«d  from  reality 
which  ui  contradicted,  but  only  its  extravagant  claim, — a  claim 
which  is  not  based  on  abntraction,  but  upon  confusion.  In 
other  wordu,  the  abstract  is  not  inconsistent  with  itself  as  such, 
but  tbe  thought  which  takes  it,  say,  in  isolation,  is  iuconsietuit 
with  its  true  churacCtir. 

The  notion  of  the  inooiiaittt«DCjr  of  tbe  abetruction  appears 
to  flow  mainly  from  a  coafuBioD  with  regard  to  nc^tion.  Wo 
have  seen  that  the  negative  judgment  ordinarily  involves  two 
"  moments,"  or  can  bo  treated  in  two  ways.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  expresses  some  positive  relation  of  difTerence  or  distinction 
between  two  conteota — aa  in  the  judgment  that  the  legal  and 
tho  mora]  do  not  always  coincide.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
excludes  or  rejects  a  suggested  ooatenl.  "  To  pay  starvation 
wagos  is  not  miHaL"  Now  each  abetractton  that  we  take  up, 
cc  vi  ttrmini,  is  not  its  complement,  it.  it  is  distinct  from  its 
oomplemeat,  and  is  tn  Mia  lense  opposed  to  it,  the  negation  of 
it.  All  these  expressions  can  be  readily  forced  to  mean  that 
the  first  abstraction  is  ttiv  denial  of  Uie  other,  m>  that  if  you 
have  the  one  you  must,  eo  ipto,  reject  the  other.  You  skip 
from  distinction  to  exclusion  or  rejection,  and  your  work  ie 
done,  and  all  the  time  you  are  under  the  shelter  of  the  nega- 
tive jadgmenL  For  in  denying  do  we  not  distincuish ;  and 
therefore  in  distinguishing  do  we  not  deny ;  and  if  we  den^, 
we  exclude  or  reject  from  reality  altogether.  Ttie  fallacy  is 
obvious  enough.  In  difitin;t*ilshing  wc  curlainly  deny  tbe  con- 
fnidoa  of  terms  which  would  uvvrridv  ttutt  diHtinction,  but  we 
do  not  oeocmarily  deny  tbe  reali^  of  either  term  distinguiiihed. 

So  we  oome  to  tlus.  that  A  being  distinct  from  B  is  the 
moatioQ  of  R  But  we  need  not  remind  outselves  that  A, 
beu^  an  abstraction,  postulates  precisely  the  complementary 
abstm-tion  from  whicli  it  is  distinguished.  Henc«  A  postulatM 
what  it  negates  and  denies  what  it  imfdies,  and  the  uioleotical 
method  is  in  fuUswing.  Well  may  we  talk  of  the  "overwhelm- 
ing might  of  tbe  negative."  With  such  a  logical  iuiplcinunt  in 
one's  hand  one  might  start  anywhere  uud  prove  anything.  It 
is  a  strong  8tat«munt,  but  scarcely  an  exaggeration,  to  say  that 
this  equivocation  is  the  commonest  fallacy  in  the  Hegelian 
dialectic.^ 

*  It  would  bo  •  boptltM  tMk  to  iUwtnto  tdoqwlaly.    I  vlll  Uk«  a  sinda 
IndMica— tlie  jiToof  of  (h«  caBtndletioni  itilwnnt  in  tiio  emnptioa  of  nan'nat 
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I  coDcIude  that  abetraction  is  much  aa  other  things  are. 
It  can  be  used  and  it  cim  be  abused.  To  the  use  of  it  certain 
fallacies  with  a  character  and  interest  of  their  own  are  inci- 
dental These  consist  mainly  in  taking  the  abstraction  for 
more  than  it  ia  worth,  in  forgetting  that  it  can  be  realised  only 
as  a  feature  of  a  concrete  whole,  or  in  treating  it  as  separable 
from  that  from  which  it  can  only  be  distinguished.  Such  an 
usage  of  abstraction  involves  us  in  what  has  been  called 
dialectic,  the  correctdon  of  a  onesided  error  by  another  which  is 
equally  onesided.  Thia  process,  taken  strictly,  seems  best 
explained  as  contradictii^  only  so  much  of  the  conception  as  is 
involved  in  treating  it  "  for  more  than  it  is  worth  " ;  but  in  no 
case  can  it  be  taken  as  a  necessary  process  of  thought.  The 
true  conceptual  reconstruction  of  reality  proceeds  by  supple- 
menting partial  views  by  one  another,  with  the  result  that  the 
whole  IS  finally  seen  as  a  complex  structure  of  elements. 
The  elements  recognised  are  distinct  without  being  mutually 
exclusive  or  self-contradictory. 

(Elioiu).  Somewhat,  Hegel  hu  ttgaed,  implies  uiotber ;  in  fact,  it  it  itself 
«notber,  siace  it  is  indifferent  which  of  the  pair  we  call  lomewhat  and  which 
the  other  (op.  eii.  Werkt,  voL  iii.  p.  116).  Let  thia  pua,  and  note  what,followB 
latar.  Somewhat,  as  poaseaeinKadeGnite  character,  most  have  a  limit  marking 
it  off  against  another  {hal  eine  Otoim  am&tlitl  alt  gegen  Aitdtra,  p.  127).  Now 
what  is  a  limit  t  Why,  a  limit  iejnst  what  marks  off  this  from  that;  it  is  the 
DflgatJOD  then,  the  ezclnuon,  the  rejection  of  the  other  {tit  tat  das  JTieU-ssyn 
du  AruUren).  Bnt  then  "  the  other  is  itself  a  somewhat  in  ^neral,"  and  so 
the  limit  belongs  to  it  too,  and,  ia  fact,  onlj  through  it  is  limit  of  the  first 
somewhat.  It  follows  that  it  is  the  negation  of  the  Grst  somewhat  as  well. 
Hence  somewhat  implies  a  limit,  and  limit  is  the  negation  of  somewhat 

Other  fallacies  might  donbtless  be  detected  in  this  argument,  bnt  the  centre 
of  the  argument  is  simply  that  the  limit  being  that  which  distinguishes  A  from 
B,  is  the  negation  of  B.  This  admitted,  it  followB  that  it  is  the  negation  of  A. 
But  why  anyone  should  admit  it,  except  on  the  principle  that  you  can  get 
anything  bj  asking  if  you  ask  with  sufficient  confidence,  seems  totally  unin- 
telligible. 


CHAPTER    II 

iMAOtSATlOK   AS  COtfBTKUCTITK 


1.  Imagixatiok  is  a  form  of  oonstniction  or  oombiimtion.  Its 
nult4^^i(l18  ure  tlio  etemente  drawn  from  reuUly  hy  the  methods, 
nnd  under  the  conditions,  deecribed.  Tbcso  abHtmcC  or  ideal 
OODteiito  it  p»t«  together  and  makcx  i>f  (hem  new  nboles  <^ 
thonght,  the  like  of  which  tuivc  uul  been  u;eu  or  beard.  Now 
we  luive  alreadj  seen  Bomcthing  of  the  constructive  aotivitj 
of  the  mind  in  its  le«8  pretending  forms.  I  place  Millaia'  two 
portraits  of  Mr.  Gladstone  aide  by  aide  in  the  mind  and 
compare  them,  though  I  could  not  actually  see  them  at  ono 
and  the  same  moment  So  far,  however,  I  imagine  nothinc.  I 
reprodiiee  only ;  for  though  I  frame  the  idea  ol  a  whole  wjtieh 
biui  never  bcun  given  as  s  whole,  yet  both  tJio  elements  of  Ilio 
wholes  have  been  given,  and  nothing  is  added  to  them.  If, 
now,  it  is  suggested  to  me  that  thcae  portraits  represent 
dUforent  sides  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  ehantctcf,  and  that  the  renl 
tnim  is  a  fusion  of  Uie  two,  T  try  to  make  a  difTerent  kind  of 
oODStruction,  in  which  tlic  tire  of  tlie  ono  portrait  would  be 
blended  with  t)ie  repose  ot  the  other— in  abort,  I  attempt  a 
fnsioD  of  the  two  instead  of  a  niedianical  addition  of  one  to 
the  other.  What  precisely  happens  would  be  difficult  to 
follow  in  euch  a  ntse,  even  supponing  the  fusion  to  be  sucocflt- 
fully  performed.  Take  a  difl'f«rent  case.  I  want  to  give  yon  a 
rough  idea  of  an  omithorbynchuii,  and  describe  it  as  having  the 
body  and  legs  of  a  oimdrupud  and  the  bill  of  a  bird.  Imogioa 
a  four-leo^L-d  auiuutl  of  any  lomilior  typo  and  append  to  its 
bead  a  bird's  bill,  und  you  get  a  very  rough  idea  of  the 
creature.  Now,  it  is  not  enougli  to  say  that  thiB  is  a  union 
of  two  ideas,  (or  there  is  a  union  of  thcni  in  nterely  asserting 
them  at  one  and  Che  same  moment,  or  iu  any  relation  to  each 
otbnr.  In  this  ca^e  there  is  an  actual  application  of  one  idea 
to  the  other;  they  are  joined,  as  tiie  physical  bill  is  joined  to 
the  physioal  head  of  the  omithorhynchua,  and  the  union 
involves  prodaely  the  same  thing,  a  common  point  in  which 
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thoy  toudi.    Id  very  mauy  cttsoe  of  application  this  common 

Kint  is  tbfl  actual  poeecseion  of  epatiol  HurfMCCH,  such  as  can 
brought  into  contact  in  the  inannvr  eiill(.-<i  for  by  tho  net 
of  imagination.  "Whenever  that  U  done,  wliciiover  in  an  ideal 
content  a  certain  point  ia  singled  out  as  falling  under  some 
other  idea,  then  the  two  ideas  are  applied  to  one  another  and 
combined  in  the  sense  requisite  for  inu^nation.  A  new 
whole  is  formed,  which  is  not  a  mere  summing  up  of  the 
elemeots,  but  coDsi^tH  of  the  elements  placed  in  a  new 
relation'  to  one  another  by  the  ideotilication  of  somo  one 
point  in  each  with  i<om(;  one  point  in  the  other. 

Without  this  point  of  ideutity,  two  idsas  aaaertMl  together 
retooia  side  by  side  uitult«rod  by  l^o  juxlupoaition.  Tlie  ideA 
of  wisdom  may  be "  called  up  "  tojjether  with  that  of  puri^, 
but  if  there  is  no  medium  of  commuuicnttoa  between  them 
tJte  resulting  idea  will  be  simply  one  of  wisdom  and  purity, 
each  remaining  a  separate  quality  as  it  was  before  The 
communication  may,  no  doubt,  be  indii-ect  Tliere  may  be  in 
A  no  point  held  in  common  with  B ;  but  if  we  can  find  i»oma 
C  which  boa  p  in  common  with  A,  and  q  in  common  with  B, 
then  it  is  possible  to  form  an  idea  of  tho  whole  A  C  B  which  will 
not  be  a  mere  reassertion  of  A  C  and  B  in  a  siokIc  act  of  oon> 
Bcioasness,  but  will  involve  some  new  relation  of  tJiesc  elomentfl, 
or  even  a  modiBcstion  of  the  contents  themsclvce.*  Objects  in 
space,  again,  will  give  us  the  simplest  illustration.  Suppoee 
tJiat  we  are  inventing  a  new  machine,  or  following  the  descriiK 
tion  of  one  we  have  never  seen.  Then,  if  we  mentally  apply 
one  rod  A  B  to  the  end  of  another  B  C  (as  the  oonneodng-rod 
is  applied  to  the  cod  of  the  piston-rod),  we  get  direct  applica- 
tion— the  point  of  junction  being  common  to  the  two  ocHitenta. 
Agoiii,  tbe  craok  B  A  is  uppliud  to  the  connocting>rod  AB  in 

■f.i  •imnlat[cai«rMiiw<l«atiil«kliid.  WakavOMmfPLl.  Ch*.]!.  XII.) 
tliot  llta  nan  nttUog  to|{etlMr  oi  two  MDt«iit«  ik  tliougiit  tmj  b«  wiil  to 
uuiuiliiti(«*ktnilaf  rabtioa  betvcm  th«iu  ;»nd  if  tb^  liara  lunr  l)c«n  tboacht 
of  togetlior  b«rat«  UiLi  pattiajc  togtUiM'  wooU  oooittilut*  •  new  rdation.  Tha 
Rbtma  or  irtileh  m  ipMlt  mt  pMant  fona  mm«  dtAnito  ehuactcrittlo  of  the 
irfiot^  uid  u*  not  a  men  oxmtMlMi  far  tlw  «lii4a  iuclf.  Tbny  tht>n  iavotve 
•oiiM  modification  of  Iti*  vtkole  oafonnad  hjmcn  "tutnuiiiigu|i."  And  if  ilia 
(bttJier  ot^eolad  tlut  tU«  IDINtt  "  oomliinatfMi "  ia  in  aonw  d«gTM  also  % 
tnnaromatiMi  of  conevptMna,  wn  mM  ■arrcnder  tk«  rtitial  point  hen  and 
iiut  it  that  OUT  otuoet  u  to  diatinAniah  tbe  dcpte  or  kind  of  tnni(anii*tii>n 
Mloo^ng  to  combination  ai  luch  frnm  tha  apevial  and  dcflnilo  kind  daicrilifd 
{n  the  mt 

*  1.4.  in  Ihla  MDM  Ikat  content  A  [a  (leill^)  la  imaf  in«d  u  iinaliftring  U, 
M  vhcD  I  trj  to  niotUTC  •  ritm  ohkh  1  have  only  *nn  undar  doudy  iUm  aa 
it  wouM  ba  twthed  in  aunlighi.  Tliis  mutl  gmanllj  inrclra  aome  nbctraction 
ftnaa  th«  ginn,  aa  well  m  appUoaticn— the  new  qnalitj  mwtnplaM  an  old 
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a  gimilar  umimer,  and  so  wc  hsvo  tho  wbolo  U  A  B  C  forming 
ooDDOOCed  systoDi  in  wbidi  DA  is  coonecUHl  wieli  liO 
through  A  B,  which  hna  its  oxtrom«  points  cominoa  to  both. 
Or  the  intervening  link  may  be  a  mora  rcLatioD.  Supposing 
in  the  same  m&chine  I  want  to  oonoeive  a  purollcl  niolioa 
between  the  rods  A  It  and  C  D,  then  I  have  to  umnider  Uiem 
in  their  abstract  character  as  lines,  i.e.  I  must  apply  to  tlietn 
the  general  conception  of  two  stmiKht  lines  in  space.  Here 
then  we  have  Au  and  Cl>,  two  iron  rods,  aucl  p-q  the 
conception  of  parallel  straight  lines  (involving  two  lines  and 
a  certain  given  reUtton).  Tho  Bur^wee  of  A  B  and  C  D  ant 
straight  Imca,  i«.  have  the  pvrccirod  olomeots  p  and  q. 
Kc-nou  tho  relation  p  -q  ia  applicable  to  them,  and  by  tneaiiB 
of  it  I  can  place  the  rods  correctly  in  my  muntJil  picture.  A 
great  deal  of  our  imagination  being  of  the  visual  order,  space 
and  colour  play  an  important  part  in  it.  The  idea  of  a  dragon 
or  chimera  involvee,  no  doubt,  physiological  notions  of  an 
abeord  kind,  but  those  who  imagine  suoh  things  do  not  go  into 
all  these  imiiUcatiooB.  To  the  reader  of  legends  and  (airy 
Btoriea  the  dragon,  the  ogre,  and  the  fairy  are  primarily  visual 
images  with  oortain  traditjoaal  modes  of  behaviour ;  and  the 
visual  images  are  mainly.  I  believe,  formed  in  the  simple  way 
above  deecribed.of  superimposing  a  part  of  one  known  fi^^oon 
a  poit  of  another,  involving  a  simultaniwus  abatraction  from  tho 
OOOBtituent  figures  as  given,  and  selection  of  two  spatial  points 
or  lines  in  each  to  be  identified.  When  we  oome  to  mooee  of 
boltaviour,  time  relations  play  the  part  hitherto  assigned  to 
relations  in  space,  and  they  ranee  over  even  wider  limits. 
It  two  things  are  to  be  connected  through  a  space  relation, 
ench  muat  at  least  have  a  spatial  ohanictor,  and  not  all  things 
are  spiitiiiL  But  everything  can  be  viewed  as  temporal,  and 
there  is  no  limit,  apparenuy,  to  tlm  imagination  of  choDges 
in  Uio  succession  of  things.  You  can  hardly  imagine  a 
moustiT  which  should  be  at  once  a  cnib,  a  devLl-Bsh,  and  a 
boa  constrictor;  but  if  you  read  the  Arabian  Night*  you  can 
soon  fancy  a  magician  changing  himself  in  the  space  of  ono 
minute  through  oU  three  foruis.  At  tlie  same  time,  it  must  be 
recognised  that  here  we  approach  the  lower  limit  of  imagina- 
tion, where  there  is  the  mtnimuni  of  modification  in  tlie  whole 
imagined,  as  oomparud  with  thu  whole  funned  by  "  euuiming 
up.  It  is  but  aQOtberBt«p,and  instead  of  asii^e  monster  con- 
Stan  tly  changing  his  shape, we  get  a  mer«BUOC«B8)0Dof  ugly  forms. 
In  more  complex  cosee  il  is  not  always  easy  to  aet«nnine 
what  the  point  of  identity  is  on  which  imaginatioo  turns.  In 
the  perfect  oombiuaCion  of  intolligeoce  and  goodness  I  suppoae 
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VB  find  tbe'moetiDg  point  in  the  psychic  character  involved  in 
Ixrth,  though  whetlwr  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  constituting  a 
direct  or  indirect  reUttonship  is  a  (^uestioii  which  would  open 
up  a  long  and  well-worn  controversv.  I  cannot  pretend, 
therefore,  that  the  view  at  present  before  tifl  rests  on  an 
exhaustive  enumeration  of  all  clasees  of  imagined  contcnte. 
It  can  only  claim  to  be  a  hypothetical  explanation  of  the 
nature  and  (as  wo  shall  prL'S(^^tIy  see)  the  Uuiit«  of  imagina- 
tion, resting  on  an  examinutiou  of  the  simpU-r  iuBtancvs,  and 
on  the  following  general  consideration.  To  inuigiiio  being  to 
combine  idiuis,  to  infer  being  to  ai^sert  one  thing  of  imotner, 
both  activitivs,  which  80  For  are  not  ditferentiated,  involve  the 
usertion  of  some  relation  between  the  ideas  in  queetion.  If 
in  the  idea  A  (  =  mno)  you  can  find  a  point  o  such  tliat  you 
can  regard  it  as  also  an  element  in  the  idea  B  (  =  op(i),  tjlien 
you  have  a  direct  relation  between  A  and  B  constituted  by 
this  poseeasion  of  an  identical  point,  and  your  imagined  whole 
is  tlie  total  mnopq=AB,  and  difrercut  from  muo+opq 
sA+B.  If  them  ift  no  such  common  point,  there  must  bo 
some  relation  between  A  and  B ;  but  if  we  arc  to  apptg  Ou 
idea  of  a  relation  X  to  A,  there  must  again  lie  a  point  of 
identity.  A  must  contain,  as  an  element,  one  of  the  terms 
necessitated  br  the  relation  X.  If  X  be  a  space  relation, 
A,  whatever  else  be  its  character,  must  be  also  spatial.  So 
with  B.  Othc-rwiso  X  will  not  be  applicable  to  A  and  B. 
Here,  then,  we  have  mMltatc  cunnt'Ction  by  points  of  identity. 
Now  suppose  t^at  A  and  B  are  neitlier  related  by  the  possee- 
sioa  of  a  common  point  nor  by  a  relation  apphcable  to  the 
two,  ttum  in  wliat  way  arc  they  related  7  \dA  if  not  related, 
bow  are  they  combined  ?  I  conclude,  then,  tluit  tlie  clunientaiy 
act  of  imagination  consista  in  tJie  application  of  one  content 
(0  anotlier,  by  takina  a  point  in  each  as  common  to  tlio  two. 
Any  given  imagined  content  may  be  the  reeult  of  one  such 
application,  or  of  the  same  act  repeated  over  and  over  again. 
And  notice  that  in  every  case,  if  this  is  the  true  account  of 
imagination,  the  elements  of  the  imagined  whole  are  all 
derived  from  the  given,  whether  tlieee  elements  are  terms  or 
the  relation  of  terms.  TIjm  opcrati<m  performed  on  the  given 
ooDBJats  merely  in  the  act  of  application. 

2l  But  tliis  operation  upon  the  given  produces  a  result  that 
has  not  been  given,  ft  is  the  "application"  of  one  ideal 
content  to  another,  which  forma  the  assertion  or  tuggoatlon  of 
"new"  coaes,  i.e.  which  extends  our  knowledge,  Mlisf,  or 
fancy  far  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  our  own  present  or  post 
experience.    The  extension  thus  effected  may  have  one  or  Iwtli 
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of  two  aspects.    First,  the  whole  now  formed  may  differ 

aoalitattveljr  trotn  anythinc  previously  experienced.  Thia  is 
le  special  case  of  iiDagitiatiuo.  Or,  secondly,  whole  and  parts 
may  both  qualitatively  reeemble  contente  already  expeiienDed, 
but  they  form  a  new  iodividuul  instanw.  In  thia  second  case, 
which  ufTevts  iiifcroncv  more  particularly,  tlio  work  of  applying 
ODiitvula  to  one  another  is  equally  real  and  imporlaut,  and  a 
word  may  be  said  upon  it  in  tliis  place.  Takv  any  simple 
iaferenoe;  <;;.  judging  from  my  partner's  lead  at  whi&l,  ho  has 
a  BiroDg  hand  in  hearts.  What  happens  here  ?  A  genera) 
idea  or  oolief  in  my  mind  connects  RUch  ft  lead  with  such  a 
anit.  Here  in  the  case  before  me  the  lead  is  g:iven,  and  apply- 
ing the  idea  to  the  present  throtigh  the  point  of  identity,  I 
judge  the  character  of  the  unseen  hand.  How  the  whole  in 
this  case — the  total  character  of  the  hand — is  not  dissimilar  to 
eases  that  liavo  boeo  given,  nor  is  that  part  of  it  which  is  added 
bynayooDBtruclion  to  the  given.  The  caw,  tl)i?n,iH  not  "new" 
qnalitativciy,  but  it  is  a  frcfth  individual  iostanoo  not  yttt 
experienovd — at  k-ust  not  wholly  given  in  oxperienca — about 
which  I  ucvortboliwa  fonu  an  idea  or  judgment^  taking  into  its 
Kope  the  very  port  not  cxpericnood.  I  am  acquainted  with 
strong  suita,  but  that  this  particular  suit  is  strong  I  infer,  that 
is,  I  Judge  without  obewrving  it.     ft  is  then  a  "  new  "  case. 

but  this  new  case,  it  may  be  said,  "  falls  under  "  the  general 
idea.  It  is  a  case  of  that  idea  (as  we  saw  in  »nalyaiDg  the 
qualitative  judgment).  Is  it  then  wholly  new  ?  I'o  thia  we 
muflt  reply— (1)  The  idea,  as  such,  merely  suggesta  contents  of 
reality  at  large.  It  does  not,  as  aach.astert  any  fro^h  iiiatsncee 
of  them  beyond  those  already  known,  the  number  and  spatial 
or  tompoml  (tiffuBion  of  its  content  being  in')otermiii»t<\  This 
plwent  judg^neiit  as»ert$  the  content;  ami  on  tliia  side,  then, 
the  application  of  the  idea  Umnsfonns  suggoittioii  into  aaser- 
IdoD.  (2)  The  idea  suggests  its  content  indcliniu^ly  of  reality, 
and  itol  in  relation  to  thin  particular  case,  'niis  rehitJon 
is  effected  only  by  the  application  as  such.  {3)  lastly,  tlte 
generality  of  the  idea  as  imch,  containing,  as  we  saw  in  our 
original  aJscuBsitnt  (Pt.  I.  Chap.  VIIL),  a  trace  of  inference,  itself 
involvee  in  a  looser  form  the  elementa  of  that  extension  of  our 
thouE^te  beyond  Uie  given,  on  wliich  we  are  now  insisiiDg. 

We  are  given  a  content  A.  To  form  it  into  the  ideal  A  is, 
ae  we  have  seen,  if  A  ia  explicitly  realised  as  general,  tanta- 
mount to  the  suggestion  of  cases  A^  A,  . . .  A,,  porfcclly  in- 
definite in  number  and  poeition.hot  still  sacgMted  of  reality  aa 
rewmbliDS.  and  Uicrefore  other  than  A.  Thifi  indeRtiito  and 
therofon  Tncomplete  suggestioD  Ja  made  definite  and  full  whi'» 
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we  "  apply  tlie  iden  of  A  " — transformed  into  aa  a«ecrtloa  if  we 
are  inforriiig,  made  into  a  definite  suggestion  if  we  ace  inu^n- 
ing  or  supposing.  We  may  then  aeparate  two  ataeos  ta  tjie 
BUggestioa  or  assertion  of  the  "  new  "  fact,  oorresponding  to  the 
formation  and  applicatioo  uf  the  general  idea ;  bat  however  wo 
divide  np  the  procesB,  th«  result,  with  which  we  are  at  present 
conoerned,  is  that  in  imagining  or  inferring  we  deal  with  a 
new  caaeL  And  that  we  are  attlo  to  do  so  poatulateB  a  factor 
in  knowledge  of  which  wo  have  hithflito  had  only  subordinate 
and  nnimporlaut  traees,  namely,  the  power  of  extending  our 
lhouf{ht«iiiid  beliefs  beyond  thearea  of  porception  and  memory, 
which  is  tlia  leading  featare  in  imagination  and  inference. 
The  brood  principle  of  this  extension  is  tliat  contenta  reeem- 
bliiig  givei)  facts  may  be  auggested,  and,  under  ncrtaia  clrcom- 
Btanioee,  definitely  asHerted  in  new  relations ;  and  the  carrying 
out  of  this  principle  depends,  we  can  also  see,  ou  the  formation 
and  application  of  general  ideas  and  judgmenta 

^oe  imaginauoQ  osee  general  ctrntents  derived  from 
apprehension,  and  ooudate  in  Che  application  of  these  to  one 
another  bo  as  to  form  new  wholes,  it«  limits  will  now  be  clear 
on  both  sides.  It  builds  (as  Ijotze  held  all  thought  built)  with 
stonee  that  are  already  hewn.  It  usee  the  product  of  absttao- 
tion  OS  its  materials,  and  with  these  pieces,  dug  out  tivm  the 
matrix  of  the  gives,  it  oonatmeta  a  new  fabric.  On  the  side  of 
abstraction  it  is  limited  by  the  imposaibility  of  separating  those 
OontenU,  the  like  of  which  have  never  been  given  in  separation. 
On  the  side  of  construction  it  is  limited  by  the  necessity  that 
the  elements  which  it  combines  should  be  applicable  to  one 
another.  Each  brick  in  the  building  detenntncs  in  some  degree 
the  next,  even  if  only  in  the  form  of  the  bed  on  which  the 
new  brick  is  to  He.  Combinations  of  ideas,  in  short,  are  limited 
b;  the  points  of  contact  between  them.  In  comUning  A  and 
B  it  it  the  whole  A  B  that  is  new,  not  the  A  or  the  B.  But  A 
can  only  be  applied  to  B  by  finding  a  point  p  coinmou  to  the 
two.  To  assert  A  of  B,  bo  combine  A  and  B  when  there  is  no 
sacli  common  point,  is  simply  nonsense ;  for  either  it  is  to 
invent  a  common  point,  and  then  it  will  no  longer  be  a  com- 
bination of  A  ana  B  but  of  something  else,  or  it  is  to  ignore 
the  necessity  of  a  common  {wint,  and  then  there  will  he  no 
eomlHnalioQ  al  alL  This  ie  why  it  is  nonsense  to  speak  of  a 
tall  sound,  for  tall  involves  sorfaco,  and  soimd  has  no  surface 
to  which  tallnces  con  be  applied. 

3.  Two  special  cases  of  imagination  require  notice  before  we 
end  our  discussion.  The  first  is  that  of  imperceptible  qualitiea 
I  say  qualities,  because  I  wish  to  make  clear  that  the  special 
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(]u«Btion  arbee  only  with  regard  to  contents  lying  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  perceptive  fnculties.  The  centra  of  tho  uirtli  is 
imi>erceptible  for  physical  reasons,  and  the  Rome  of  Cicero's 
consulship  for  temporal  reasons.  But  there  is  no  more 
dUBctilty  in  imsgininc  aoything  as  the  centre  of  the  earth  than 
in  picturing  the  MorlTi  Caps ;  and  it  ia  as  eiaay  to  have  a  mental 
visum  of  Cicero's  view  from  the  slopes  of  the  Palatine,  as  of  the 
Saltan's  view  over  the  Golden  Horn.  The  difBcuIty  arisee 
vbero  ve  imagine  that  which  ex  vi  turmini  never  is  nor  ever 
can  be  percctTed,  cither  itaolf  or  the  like  of  iL  We  imagine 
physical  atoms,  the  ether,  degrees  of  cold  and  heat  far  beyond 
experience,  or,  in  a  difTorent  raoge  of  fooling,  a  "  mor»  ample 
groatncas  "  than  is  to  bo  found  in  this  everyday  world — 

"This  Ugbc  that  mt«t  was  (u  sea  or  land^ 
Tlie  coMeemtioa  and  Ih*  poef*  dietm." 

In  many  of  the  more  complex  instances  of  this  kind  we 
might  really  find  simple  cases  of  the  ordinary  constructive 
imagination  which  we  ha'\'e  described.  But  take  the  case 
of  phyBical  atoms  in  whicli  you  may  believe  or  disbelieve,  bat 
which  you  cannot  den;)r  to  hv  imagined  by  clear-headed  people. 
Now  ono  characteristic  of  an  atom  is  ite  imperceptibitity. 
Not  only  Is  it  invisible  at  present,  but  there  are  theoretical 
reasons  which  lead  us  to  infer  that  no  extension  of  our  powers 
over  could  nuke  us  aware  of  ite  qualities  by  direct  porceptioo. 
The  question,  then,  is  this, — it  imagination  is  limited  to  tho 
com  hi  nation  of  elements  similar  to  facta  of  appreheiiiiion,  how 
can  it  ever  suggest  a  quantity  the  like  of  which  can  neither  be 
perceived  nor  be  explained  as  compounded  of  perceptible 
elements? 

The  notion  of  a  qoanlity  smaller  than  any  thai  ia  per- 
ceived is,  I  imagine,  obtained  by  applying  to  any  small 
qnantity  the  idea  of  proportion  derived  from  the  comparison 
of  the  onlinary  quantities  of  which  we  are  aware.'  Comparison 
exhibits  between  all  extended  magnitudes  definite  kinds  of 
nsemblouoe  which  we  call  proportion,  and  proportion  is 
applteabto  to  all  of  them  indiacriminately,  i.e.  without  regard 
to  Uie  eA»oliUe  quantity  compared.  A  foot  is  twelve  times  an 
inch,  just  as  a  mile  is  twelve  times  1463  yard&  The  relation 
appears  to  attach  correctly  to  quantity  as  such.  Then  apply 
it  to  the  sroalleet  quantity  visible,  or,  if  that  be  indefinite,  say 
to  the  microscopic  unit  n  (=  ^k^o  iucJi).  Wecan  ri<gaid  this 
unit  OS  one  term  of  a  proportion  which  must  have  another 
term  impeioeptible  to  us.  We  apply  to  it  the  idea  of  a  pro- 
>  Cf.  Betkriej,  Prinelptm,  |  W. 
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portun,  ftod,  u  the  result,  aniva  at  the  imaginiHj  idea 
of  TTi^V^i^  ineb.  The  pecoliari^  hen  ia  thu:  In  the 
cases  dealt  with  above,  A„  a  content  like  A,  ia  applied  to  B,, 
a  content  like  B,  and  a  whole  A  B  is  fanned  unlike  any  givoi 
ccntent  Here  the  idea  of  a  relation^  n  ia  applied  to  the 
known  content  as  ^^  the  result  is,  not  a  whwe  lu  onlike 
anjthing  known,  bnt  a  new  contemt  •  which  cannot  be  regarded 
as  compounded  of  ^  and  *  as  elements. 

The  case  of  an  imagined  point  in  space  is  somewhat 
analogons.  A  point  A  is  known ;  apply  to  it  a  known  distance 
u-B  in  a  known  direction,  and  yon  arrive  at  an  unseen 
unknown  spot  x.  x,  it  may  be  said,  is  like  any  other  spatial 
point  known,  (or  spatial  points  have  no  diatingnudiing 
ciharscter.  Bat  they  are  distingniahed  by  poHttion,  and  it  is 
precisely  in  its  position  that  z  differs  from  all  known  points. 
Nor  can  its  position,  though  determined  by  A  and  a  -  0,  he 
regarded  as  compoonded  of  them.  Imagination,  then,  is  not 
necessarily  confined  to  the  construction  ch  a  new  whole  out  of 
familiar  elements.  It  may  surest  new  elements  toa  But  in 
either  case  it  ia  limited  by  the  nature  of  the  general  contents 
at  its  disposal  Its  only  material  available  consists  of  contents 
formed  from  given  facts,  and  its  only  method  consiBts  of  apply- 
ing these  contents  in  new  ways.  Whether  it  forms  its  data 
into  new  wholes,  or  si^geats  new  contents  as  elementary  or 
"  simple "  as  the  data  themselves,  the  same  law  holds  that 
im^ination  is  limited  by  the  possibilities  of  applying  ideal 
contents  to  one  another. 

4  The  second  class  of  ideas  requiring  some  additional  cleat* 
ii^  up  are  those  which  are  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  pre- 
fix absolute,  and  which  might  perhaps  be  ra^ed  conveniently 
as  "  ideals."  Some  of  these,  again,  are  clearly  enough  constmc- 
tions  or  abetractions — the  perfect  man  is  a  fusion  of  many 
characteristics,  a  fusion  which  itself  involves  also  a  good  deal 

I  Some  objection  mtj  be  Uken  to  the  phrase   "applTing  tha  ide«  of  » 
rel&tion."    A  rcUtioo,  it  maj  be  wid,  apart  &om  the  tenna  related,  il  n 
impoaaible  abaUaction.     If  I  saggeat  b  in  ralatiot)  to  a,  I  must  in  aoma*^ 
have  b  in  mj  mind  alons  with  its  relation.      But  here,  according  to  tM 
hfpotheeia,  1  onlv  get  b  b/  means  of  the  relation.      It  would  perhapa  bt 
better  to  apeak  of  applying  a  process.     From  A,  by  the  proceaa  of  divHUB,  • 
kind  of  aualyaie,   I  ant  B,  and  I  aiipl^  the  aame  proceas  ideally,  thooi^  I    - 
cannot  do  so  by  aiotoal  perceptiie  analysis,  to  the  content  a,  and  get  b  ai  iiy    , 
lesnlt.     The  same  applies  to  the  illustration  which  follovs  in  Che  text.    11* 
apatial  reUUion.  *-$  may  be  said  to  involrs  the  points  A  and  x  *rhicb  it  relata^    - 
and  it  is  therefore  better,  perha^,  to  tbink  of  the  determination  of  s  by  uiidM  : 
continuation  of  space  from  A,  limited  by  a  line  of  known  lengib  *-$.    Batla^  - 
either  case  the  remit  of  the  proceu  is  bintamount  to  the  apphcatloD  of  anidid^'' 
r«l*tiou  to  a  known  or  ideal  term  ;  and  this,  rather  than  the  way  in  whicJi  ta'y'. 
proceas  itself  is  to  be  conceived,  is  what  I  wi^  to  insiat  on  at  present.  \- 
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from  men  aa  we  find  Uiem.     It  is  just  worch 

_    aa  we  pass,  that  ideals  are  moetly  intereating  or 

•oconhna  as  the  element  of  coQBtruction  or  abettsotion 

^nfwndecatM  in  them.    Tjpes  in  which  dit1'er«nces  ore  left  oat, 

in  vhich  yon  try  to  get  down  to  the  pure  thing,  free  from  all 

iBcnstatJon  of  other  elementB,  are  nauseating  in  pioportioo  as 

their  dvlineaUon  is  succeatifu].    This  kind  of  **  idc«li«n  "  girw 

OS  the  oonveutiooal  heroes  and  heroines  who  live  to  utter 

moral  pktitudes,  and  spoil  whole  chapters  of  good  writing.    It 

inspires  the  morality  which  tries  to  make  all  life  a  study  of 

wlttt  TOQ  ought  not  to  do.    The  constructive  idealism,  on  the 

Mhsr  nand,  (inds  diaeatisfaction  always  in  incompleteoeHs,  and 

Bods  completeneas  only  in  the  many-sided  character  and  the 

mied  life ;  and  from  it  come  the  Dantons  "  fiery,  fnligiooue," 

who  sometimes  devour  the  "atrabiliar  sea-greon  formuliLs,'' 

ad  sometimeB  are  devoorod  by  them,  who  sometimes  sink  und 

Mnetinws  swim,  but  who.  whiither  (hey  sucoocd  or  fail,  are 

shi^a  interesting.    Old  Glnucus  of  the  sea  may,  after  all,  be 

BOfc  beautiful  seen  as  be  is  with  the  shells  and  seaweed  grown 

iboU  him,  and  his  poor  limbs  maimed  and  broken   by  the 

battering  of  the  waves ;  and  should  we  suooeed  in  stripping 

tine  ofl^  and  getting  at  his  original  natare  in  its  naked  purity, 

Uk  mult  migat  be  commonplace  and  disappointing: 

Understanding,  then,  tlut  the  best  idtuils  come  mainly 
Oder  the  head  olour  constructive  imagination,  we  liave  still 
to  eoosuler  the  case  of  the  "nbsoluto"  ideas,  which  resemble 
tboM  recmtly  discnased  in  Uiis,  that  Iheir  contents  can  never, 
M  it  Would  appear,  be  matter  of  actiinl  apprehension.    Those 
«ho  know  are  never  weary  of  insisting  that  we  never  perceive 
M  afaaolately  straight  line,  or  two  entirely  equal  quanciticc; 
jH  we  use  the  conceptions  every  day  in  our  mathematics, 
fiat,  to  begin  with,  there  eeems  to  be  a  little  c<»tfugion  here. 
nbera  of  straight  lines  turn  out  to  be  crooked.    A  more 
Ibate  invBStiaatton  discovers  a  curve  or  an  irrttfolarity ;  but 
idon  not  ftdlow  Uuit  1  do  not  see  them  strBigbt  to  begin 
As  I  look  from  the  Cotswolds  over  the  itotnan  rood, 
it   portion  of  it  seems,  at  first  sight,  quite  stimigbt. 
ng  along  it,  I  discover  slight  irregularities,  and  Aft«r- 
1 1  can  aee  tltem.     Sut  then  the  content  of  my  vision  has 
Jy  changed.     I  could  not  see  any  inequality  in 
!t, brcadtli,  size  between  these  two  quantities;  but,  now 
1  BSotioD  it,  I  think  I  can  detect  a  slight  diHerence.    Here, 
the    content    of    the    6rBt  apprehension   is   equality. 
it,  then,  that  though  there  may  DC  no  straight  hues  in 
,  and  DO  equal  quantities,  yet  we  see  quantities  equal 
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and  lines  straight.  Stisightnees  and  eqtiality  are  given  ideofl. 
No  doubt  ther  are  definite  ideae;  aoA,  aa  dfimiitc,  thoy 
are  not  formed  all  st  once.  An  inexact  boy  maddena  his 
luatlietDstical  uuuiter  hy  his  easy-going  readincsa  to  aooept 
approxiinatioiis.  PraclicoUy  cqnaf  and  about  BtraJght  are 
dviiiiiU;  cuuiigt)  idcuis  for  hitn,  and  the  first  sUt^  towards  the 
quuatitative  ju(lgni4>iit  proper  is  the  clear  distinction  of  our 
cxactly's  from  our  nearly'tt.  But  here  nn  ipi^oc  lies  in  wait  for 
us  in  the  shape  of  the  infinit«aimaL  l>istinKuish  the  contents 
given  OR  straight  from  the  slightest  perceptible  curve,  uDd  yoQ 
nave  yet  the  imjperceptible  curve  to  deal  with.  Linos  per- 
ceived most  definitely  as  straiglit  muy  turn  out  to  be  segments 
of  a  very  large  circumfcrenw.  Now,  how  can  you  perceive  an 
absolutely  straight  lino  distiuguislicd  from  such  infinitesimal 
curvature  ?  Quite  clearly  you  can  no  more  [wrccive  the  one 
tliau  you  can  the  other. 

Notwithstanding  that,  the  contents  are  distinct.  In  the 
straightness  which  you  are  aware  of  there  is  no  curve  given. 
In  the  imperceptible  cur\'ature,  as  it  is  determined  by  the  con- 
ditions of  its  suggestion,  there  is  curvature.  The  contents, 
therefore,  are  distinct,  and  by  absolute  stmiRhtncss  wc  may 
mean  only  the  dcfinitii  idea  of  straightm-vx  as  distinct  from  the 
lenst  poeeiblo  curvature.  Such  an  id<xi  would  be  identical  in 
oont«nt  with  tlmt  of  definite  straightness.'  It  would  be  tJie 
Belf-eame  idea  applied  more  oorcfully  and  therefore  more 
narrowly. 

But  to  what  conld  we  apply  it  ?  Analogy  offers  a  suggestion. 
The  loose  indefinite  idea  is  that  which  is  found  by  sterner 
Boalysifl  to  have  been  applied  to  apprehended  contents  of  more 
or  less  varying  character.  It  becomes  definite  when  restricted 
in  its  applications  to  such  contents  of  apprehension  as  are 
identical  in  their  given  character.  But  tlic  consideration  of 
the  limits  of  discriminative  appreliension,  as  made  clear  to  us 
by  the  use  of  instruments  and  by  calculation,  pushes  tlie 
requirements  of  definitenesa  a  step  further.  The  idea  arises  that 
in  appmhciiaioR  the  mind  is  in  contact  with  on  object  existing 
otherwise  than  in  the  apprehending  act  itself;  tJmt  this  object 
is  tlie  stimulus  of  apprehension,  and  that  apprehension — 
which  in  relation  to  the  object  we  call  perception — more 
or  leas  porfecUy  oortesponds  to  it    From  this  conception — 

*  It  would  at  tMut  1i«  mwtf  fid')  onlgr  fit  mtutt  Tuller  knowledge  of  th*t 
wliidi  it  dllTrra  fKoi  cau  Iw  nid  to  in«diiy  b  t«ntciit.  lU  ciiuacUir  to 
uubtio  mttEnlion  would  b(  tbc  <ain«,  but  man  would  bo  kninni  of  thn  nUtlou 
«f  dimnniM»nilclM*batiii»*eti«iwabIuiMiD  whioh  it  *taiicU.  Uoro,  thitU, 
Mlaunm  "ftbovflt,  tbMigh  Tor  "iliriKl"  kni>Kt*ilf,T  It  ii  votiaapii. 
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into  (h«  buitory  of  which  we  shalt  have  to  eater  later  on — we 
get  for  this  department  of  our  subjt-ot  »  contributJon  to  the 
ido<i  of  deGnitmeae.  For  it  suggests  that  the  same  stimulus 
produces  somewhat  difforent  perceptions  at  diflerent  times  or 
in  difTcrciit  aubjuuts;  whilu.  on  the  other  hand,  somewhat 
difrer«nt  stimuli  prodiiw  the  eame  pcrcupUon.  Percoptiou 
will  not  notion  a  diflvrvnce  in  tlie  weight  of  two  Ixxliea,  the 
intenaity  of  two  lightn,  the  length  of  two  liuce,  and  so  forth, 
until  this  difTerenee  reiiclies  a  certain  limit;  what  that  limit  i» 
dilTering  in  individual  casee.  as  It  is  written  in  very  many 
peychological  treatifies.  Now  the  "  absolute  "  oontent  is  that 
which  conforms  "in  itself" — an  expression  which  we  may  be 
allowed  to  use  provisionally — to  the  character  of  the  percep- 
tion. The  content  "etraigbt"  will  be  given  as  the  result  of 
many  varying  stimuli.  Among  these  one  kind  only  will  be 
abeolutely  utnught,— <«.  connd»ed  as  they  are  apart  from  ptr- 
ooption  will  actually  conform  to  the  content  of  the  perception 
— or,  to  put  the  same  thin^  in  a  dilTen-ut  way,  would  aUU 
appear  atraight  if  our  sensibility  to  diiTercnoce  of  direction 
were  raised  to  the  higheat  possible  pitch.  The  ideal  straight, 
if  you  like  to  p<it  it  so,  is  that  which  would  appear  straight  to 
the  ideal  perception.  Here,  then,  we  have  found  a  sphere  of 
application  for  our  "absolute"  idea.  As  applied  to  appre- 
hended contents,  it  is  not  difltbgnishable  from  the  definite 
idea.  As  applied  to  the  object  of  perception,  it  will  be  true 
only  of  a  narrow  circle  fsl^ng  within  the  wider  number  of 
objectfl  which  awake  tn  us  the  perception  of  the  deBnite 
oontont.  The  abeolut«  idea,  or  tlie  ideal,  I  conclude,  is  a  con- 
tent similar  to  dufinite  ideas  thai  are  given,  but  distinguished 
from  Imperooptible  as  well  as  perceptible  differences,  and 
asserted,  therefore,  of  t)te  objects  of  perception,  not  of  the  per* 
oeptjous  themselves.  We  are  introduced  here  to  conoeptaons 
which  take  us  beyond  our  preeent  limit,  but  we  have  no  reason. 
CD  account  of  these  ideas,  to  modify  our  general  views  of 
imagination. 

0.  The  account  of  ideoa  in  this  chapter  is,  in  some  respects, 
oomplementaiy  to  ttiat  of  Pt.  I.  Chap.  Vn.  We  dealt  then  with 
the  "  first  universuls,"  the  biireat  neceesariee  of  existence  for  the 
judgment.  Hero  wo  deal  with  more  complex  and  more  refined 
contend  formed  by  the  applioatiou  of  these  "  first  univcrmls" 
to  one  another.  We  might  perhaps  call  the  coiitenta  so 
formed,  generically,  oouceptions.  But  in  doing  ao  we  must 
avoid  the  pretence  now  associated  with  that  word  of  some 
insigbt  into  the  connections  of  the  element!)  compoHin?  it.  We 
have  not  hitherto  distinguished  the  wildest  imaginations  from 
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the  most  sober  nsnlts  of  a  pi»wi<^ing  indnotion.  The  eaUime 
and  the  ridionloas,  the  noble  and  the  worthless,  the  trae  &nd 
the  absurd,  are  not  yet  differentiated.  ISie  theory  of  gnvitA- 
turn  and  the  Bal^lonian  mythology,  the  ideals  of  Wn^wni  and 
the  aapizations  of  an  Anglo-African  filibuster,  the  Iliad  and  a 
Society  norel,  hare,  in  their  formatioD,  this  much  in  oommon. 
Why  one  idea  gives  ns  insight  and  grip  of  reality,  while  another 
ends  in  smo^  nothinsness — ^why  here  we  have  Uie  applee  of 
the  Heeperides,  and  uten  the  dust  and  ashes  of  FiocadiUy, 
are  deeper  questions.  The  brealdng  up  of  given  contents 
and  their  reoonstmotion  into  C(moepti<»u  may  be  arbitrary  and 
fanoiful,  or  it  may  anbaerve  certain  D^her  iotereatB.  Of  some 
(rf  these  interests,  snob  as  the  estdietic  and  the  moral,  it  ia  not 
oar  baamees  to  speak.  But  we  have  now  to  consider  how  these 
pcooesses  are  modified  or  developed  when  the  servioe  of  tarath 
u  in  qosstaon.  How  can  our  oonoeptions  give  us  insu[ht  into 
really ;  and  bow,  with  that  end  in  view,  most  they  be  formed  1 


CHAPTER   III 

«cx— QntntAL  CnAiucntuancs 

1.  PrimA  facie  inference  resombleB  imagination  in  having  to 
do  with  contents  which  are  not  and  never  have  been  given  in 
apprehvnaton.  A  content  on  this  view  is  inferred  when  we  are 
able  to  otssert  without  having  ever  apprehended  iu  It  may  beor 
might  have  been  inferred  when,  Cootigh  it  actuallv  happens  to 
have  fallen  under  our  observation,  we  should  have  been  no  whit 
the  leaa  in  a  posittoti  to  assert  it  indep^nduntly  of  this  ohaaofl. 
^a  special  business  of  inference  is  to  give  us  a  "  new  "  fact, 
th«  word  "new"  meaning  procisoly  that  tho  tact  iu  ques- 
tion is  not  contained  in  any  obeurvation  hitherto  made  by  the 
mind.  But  Uiis  agiuti  \»  ambiguous ;  and  if  the  criterion  of 
inference  is  the  "  novelty  "  of  ite  conclusions,  we  must  inquire 
farther  what  preciRely  constitutes  a  neu>  fact?  What  is  con- 
tained in  obiiervatton  and  memory?  Where  doea  memory 
oeoae  and  inference  bwin  ? 

One  would  naturally  think  this  the  easiest  possible  question 
to  answer;  it  must  surely  he  resolvable  in  every  case  by  a 
moment'»  intnwpection.  EitJier  I  remember  or  I  do  not 
nrraember;  and  if  I  assert  that  which  I  do  notromembor,  then 
I  infor.  Surely  memory,  if  it  is  wortliy  of  any  evidence  at  all. 
must  know  whero  to  draw  its  own  limits,  must  know  what  it 
contains  and  what  it  does  not. 

If  this  were  so  it  would  very  groatty  simplify  our  taalc,  but 
unfortunately  the  slightest  aoquiiintiiiifo  with  the  value  of 
human  toatimony  shows  that  it  is  not  sa  The  special  weak- 
ness of  ao  eyo-witnces'  evidence  lies  not  in  shortness,  hut  in 
vagueness  and  oonfiiaion  of  memory.  And  a  prominent  factor 
in  this  confusion  ia  preciHcly  that  not  one  eye-witoesa  in  a 
hundred  can  adequately  distinguiah  what  he  saw  or  hoard 
from  what  be  inferred.  Nay,  seeing  and  bearing  themselves, 
as  we  ordinarily  use  the  words,  are  applied  to  what  aro  for 
logical  analysis  undoubted  inferences.  I  "see"  my  brother 
or  "hear*  a  dog  bark,  if  you  like  so  to  ap[Jy  the  words  in 
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oonforinity  with  ordinary  usaga  But  tbo  seeing  and  bcAring 
ore  logically  oomplox  acts,  involving  first  an  apprcbcueion  of  a, 
ooloomi  figuro  or  a  sharp irritutiiig  Hotind;  6>(!CondIy,a  rooogiii- 
tioo  of  lh«  content  apprebeadcd.  that  is.  a  qualitative  judgment 
eubauming  it  uudur  ita  oIobb  ;  and  thirdly,  nii  inference  from  it  to 
the  rcnminiug  quiilitJiv  exhibited  by  "my  brother  "  or  "  that  dog," 
qualities  which  have  been  previously  experienced  in  oertain 
relations  more  or  less  definite  to  the  content  now  given.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  mind  goes  through  all  these 
stages  when  I  recognise  my  brother  or  express  m^  feelings 
about  a  barking  dog.  Tbo  actual  oooorete  state  of  nund  wbicli 
isauee  in  the  stat^eot  of  what  I  see  would,  perhaps,  if  dis- 
sected, exhibit  embryonic  traces  of  them,  but  the  point  for  logic 
is  that  the  statement  can  only  be  justified  and  sustaiued  on  uio 
assumption  that  each  of  these  stages  is  also  warranted.  My 
biotber  is  not  directly  apprehended  as  my  brother.  Aspects 
or  ohamcteristiGS  of  mm  am  ^iven.  but  he  himiwlf  is  always 
an  infereoUal  constructioa.'  Now,  if  you  cannot  even  know 
your  own  brother  without  infeniucc,  it  is  dear  that  the 
boundary  line  between  the  given  and  tJic  inferred  is  not  to  be 
drawn  in  aocordanoe  with  the  Gist  hasty  deliverances  of 
consdousaesB  and  memory. 

It  ia  not  easy,  therefore,  to  decide  in  particular  cases,  either 
by  introspection  or  by  the  form  of  statement,  whether  the 
ooDclusion  is  or  ia  not  atatii^  a  fact  which  is  "new"  as 
oompared  with  the  premiss.  Can  we  then  lay  down  any 
theoretical  criterion?  Can  we  fix  a  meaning  for  the  term 
"  DOW  "  as  applied  to  an  assertion  ?  We  shall  see  tliat  thors 
are  two  possible  meanings,  and  that  it  is  not  vvrj  easy  to 
decide  between  them. 

(a)  According  to  one  quite  itit«lligible  and  consistent 
aoooont,  any  aawrtion  is  "now"  (as  compared  with  some 
other)  as  long  as  the  two  contents  are  in  anyway  distinct. 
Whatever  the  real  inseparalnlity  of  the  facts,  as  long  as  they 
are  distinct,  to  pass  from  tlie  one  to  the  other  is  to  make  a 
new  aasertion.  Thus  they  may  be  merely  aspects  in  a  single 
content  of  perception ;  and  if  so,  they  may  be  regarded  as 
forming  one  reality,  as  being  in  reahty  (me.  Keveriheluss, 
if  they  are  distinct,  to  assert  the  one  is  not  neoeseoiilT  to 
assert  the  other,  and  to  pass  to  the  other  is  to  make  a  fresh 
aaaertion.  Tttua,  if  an  object  is  felt  as  bard  and  cold,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  these  attributes  exist  apait  in  any  intelligible  sense. 
Yet  the  one  by  no  means  "  carries  "  the  other.    If  J  tell  you 
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that  it  ia  hard,  you  wilt  still  have  to  gaesa  ita  temperature, 
and  when  you  have  found  it  out  it  is  a  new  piece  of  know- 
ledge. For  though  these  contents  are  abetract,  and  must 
qualify  some  whole,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  always 
qualify  the  same  whole.  In  the  content,  "  bright  blue,"  again 
bright  and  blue  simply  qimlify  one  another,  and  yet  (hi^y  are 
pem><.-tly  distinct  ooateots,  and  to  prcdicttte  tlic  fir^L  dm* 
not  commit  you  to  tli«  second.  Conversely,  to  asMit  eitli«r 
on  the  ground  of  the  other  would  be  to  make  a  new  assertion, 
and  so  (according  to  otir  present  account)  to  infer.  So  far, 
then,  it  appears  that  the  nature  of  the  cuntonts  or  of  the  real 
connection  between  Uiein  makes  no  {lifTcrence.  As  lone  as  they 
are  distinot,  to  peas  from  tlte  one  to  the  other  is  to  make  a  new 
aaaertion. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Analysis  distinguishes  not  merely  element 
from  element,  but  elements  from  whole,  or,  more  properly, 
discovers  elements  in  a  whole.  Conversely,  construction  fonus 
wholeeout  of  elements.  We  have  insisted  (Pt  LChap.  Xll.)  that 
a  true  advance  is  made  by  thought  in  this  opcratioD,  Wc  have 
seen  that  though  the  same  reality  is  referred  to  throngliout, 
the  judgment  given  thut  reality  Qiors  fully  than  either  term 
taken  singly  and  apart  from  tno  act  of  judging.  We  must 
admit,  then,  that  to  assert  the  reality  n^crned  to  by  either 
tenn,  t.g.  the  subject,'  is  not  as  such  bo  reoognise  the  whole 
reality  dealt  with  by  the  judgment,  and  hence  we  muat  allow 
that  a  whole  on  the  one  hana  and  the  ports  which  form  it  on 
the  other,  may  be  contained  in  different  aasertions,  and  tliat. 
whichever  we  start  with,  to  proceed  to  the  other  ia  to  make  a 
fresh  assertion. 

In  construction  the  whole  ia  recognised  aa  a  whole  for  the 
first  time.  It  forms  now  the  content  of  one  act  of  thooglit, 
and  that  for  the  first  time,  however  much  it  may  have  been 
given  part  by  part  befon;.  And  this  seems  to  In-  n  new  and 
real  step.  Conversely,  in  analysis  the  element  in  fact  contained 
in  the  already  known  whole  is  now  made  a  distinct  content 
of  assertion  on  its  own  account.  To  recognise  the  whole  foruked 
by  given  elements,  or  to  distinguish  an  element  in  a  given  whole, 

>  It  nuj  b«  Mlwd,  Cui  wa  iwirt  Dm  nibjoct  in  tutwratioa,  or  b  it  not, 
u  M^gMtcd  aboT*,  AD  lurMl  sbattMitiont  W«  niMt  itply  that  ft  ooly 
bcooDw*  ftn  abftiMtioii  wlini  ukto  ■■  tn  dement  wiMa  th*  Jndnamt.  W* 
inftjr,  t.f.,  MMTt  ■  who]*  witliout  uialfiing  ft  Bnt  wfctoi  tbui  wius  bwomM 
tha  labjoot  in  tlia  jndgBOMit  vliicdi  uuIjnM  tt,  the  pMCN*  of  analTsi*  bw 
■IrMdy  tMcna,  ud  tiM  wboh  1*  klrtady  owtlng  to  bo  th«  bmm  itnM«ljr«ed 
(Utam.  l«llxltu«Mhbn*)ty  tolukto  It  from  thojttdcnifnt  Htata  tb» 
iinpoafbattj  ofpiwMf  dofiainglbe  rdEnnetofttiasntuintof  t  jodpnvnt  otrf 
■aneet.  It  |««m  contianowlj  tnUi  Um  "rtwinHw"  of  tho  oontenl,  and  to 
bobtc  it  ii  now  to  make  an  nnioal  wpantioit. 
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must  th«n  be  admitted  as  a  new  act  of  thonofat  We  way  say 
that  a  content  is  "  new  "  if  it  has  not  already  been  th«  whoUt 
of,  or  a  dutitict  element  in,  a  previoiui  single  set  of  aiMrtion.^ 

{b)  But  inference,  as  we  sliall  hope  to  show  in  tbo  saqun), 
is  not  coQ&ied  to  "  new "  assertions  of  this  litter  chamctflr. 
lu  eonutusioaa  are  not  merely  wholes  of  which  the  pnrla  have 
be«u  ^ivou,  or  viee  vend,  but  al«>  "now"  faotd  in  a  more 
unequivucal  kvilsb.  Wlien  I  arf^tio  from  the  appearance  of 
the  sky  to  the  probttbili  tit's  of  the  weather  for  to>morrow,  I 
infer  truit  which  is  nviblicr  matter  of  apprehension,  nor  con- 
toinod  u  ao  olomont  in  my  prsmin,  nor  a  whole  which  my 
premiss  constitutes  tor  me.  To-morrow's  weather  is  unequi- 
vocally beyond  the  given :  it  oannot  then  be  oontained  in  any 
judgment  which  incnJy  analyse*,  ooastnicts,  or  otherwieo  cor- 
relalesgiven  facts.  If  it  be  "oontuned"  in  any  jodgmi>ntat 
all,  that  judgment  must  be  one  which  "  goes  beyond "  the 
sphere  of  hitherto  apprehended  reality.  And  we  shall  try  to 
show  that  in  numberless  instancea  inference  doea  take  this 
step,  does  lead  ua  to  facts  which  are  "new"  in  this  special 
sense.  It  is  "novelty"  of  this  more  special  kind  whioli  is 
tbou^ht  ijf  when  inference  is  conceived  as  essentially  a  process 
from  "  the  known  to  the  unknown,"  from  the  given  to  what  is 
beyood,  and  so  on. 

Wo  have  thus  obtained  two  definitions  for  a  new  asser- 
tion. "Vbw"  may  mean  simply  distinct;  and  in  that  case, 
if  all  pMHSgQ  to  u  new  assertion  be  infer«noe,  oonatrucCtons 
and  analyses  will  be  inferences.  Or  the  "new"  may  mean 
pTecisely  that  which  is  neither  an  element  to  be  detected  in. 
nor  a  whole  constructed  of,  given  contents,  but  some  further 

'  AoMtmt  u»TtaiuadWiB«tnutar*wboU  to,  witbout  doubt,  uMrtad 
u  M«h ;  Hftd  to  NUMTt  it  bj  tiMir  HMf  b«  JtMttlUbl*  u  «  nutter  of  vorb«l 
•mnnmant,  bat  to  Bion  npaiitioo.  To  nv,  "  Brown  uid  Jooo*  both  oauia  : 
S<m,  Jmm*  oum,"  dnDpl/  «Mw  oao  thing  twiM  orfr.  It  "  toavn  ovt "  bat  dtm 
not  Nwljat,  ttM,  balcUy  alfttad,  urpau*  hUotk  (lilu  tbe  old  ibfonoM  fnun  "  tdl " 
to  "Mma"),  but  mftjTMmetlinM  luvalla  Mint  MB  OMttM  of  verbal  ooonomj. 

Buuce  ire  Q*n  deai  with  an  ulijactton  wfclch  ml^bt  be  takta  to  our  atvuMiit 


on  tba  ground  that,  a«oo((lin|!  t«  aa  aarti«T  tha^lar,  («Dt«ab  aeTcr  aqiaratal  by 

aiuifiianimrbadluinoti-^ '-" ^.- ..-.^-..-i..  „.i... ■  ... 

axMrt  or  in  aiiywmy  thinlc 


aiuifiia'nimr  b«  dlaiinot  and  «ot  inHMiiiUa  by  thoiukt,  so  that,  ai  w«  cigtd,  m 
!  «r  tbo  «««  u  ta  mmrt  or  ttirak  of  tbo  othar.    But  it  i*  a 


qtiaalimi  ol  diaitnotaoai.  Wa  eamiot,  IT  oar  pnrloma  Mconni  b*  txm,  dWliMllr 
MMiira  tcHtb  witboat  allawtas  It  aona  bMulth,  tnt  our  analyn  of  tba  soalMit 
nay  ba  ao  abaeura  that ««  aia  not  awara  of  braadlli  a«  a  dbuact  aicBcat  in  lb 
In  Mcli  mm  tba  ludsmeni,  "  homrar  maett  joa  ttj  to  twacalT*  tnaro  UtiKtb, 
broadthaUU  remtlnaTu  jwrcweBptian,"  i>  a  "iwir"aa(KloiL.  Itailaiitaa* 
dlalinut  wliat  waa  berore  aa  nnrBCOffntoal  alenent  ia  tlia  oenoantioa.  If,  con- 
Tamljr,  tha  wl»lo  ooatant  l«nffth-w<th«oina-nna|i«cMad-br(*dtIt  i*  diatineb 
thara  ia  on  our  lAinrinit  »o  ninr  a— ition  wImb  «a  NcocntM  bnadlk,  mm 
auUtftatHo,  TbapnlnttobaportaDl,  riJioaalloaaljritoaiid  ■oobofeoMbao* 
tiMi  to  a  nutter  of  rsudering  diuinct. 
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fact  lying  out«ide  the  whole  which  forms  the  premisMfl.  In 
this  case  congtruction  and  analj-aia  are  not  inferentisl,  and  wa 
Biuiil  look  elsewhere.  We  shall  not  find  ourselvee  able  to 
adopt  either  of  thene  reeulta.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  wu  ttluiU 
0oe  tliat  there  are  operatioim  ordinarilj  regarded  as  iofcrcatial 
which  are  purely  acta  of  conBtructiou  or  analyaJs:  Ectioo  wo 
oaaoot  adopt  the  narrower  meaning,  and  confine  the  iinnie  of 
infeiCDoe  to  prooeiKeB  leading  to  "  new  "  bids  in  tliat  wiuia 
On  the  other  band,  we  uhall  have  to  admit  that  the  use  of 
cooBtraetion  or  analyeiti  as  Htich  doea  oot  diflerentiate  infer- 
ence  from  judgmeut.  If,  tliereforc,  there  is  any  generic 
character  belonging  to  inference  as  such,  we  must  restrict  it  to 
acme  special  class  of  these  operations.  It  appears,  then,  that 
our  attempt  lias  failed,  that  we  have  not  found  an  adequate 
differentia  for  infei-ence  in  the  conception  of  a  proceeti  leading 
to  a  new  aseertion,  and  that  we  must  look  elsewhere. 

2.  Inference,  then,  it  may  be  eug>cest»d,  like  judgment  or 
aay  other  mental  operation,  Btarta  with  a  dutiun,  treat*  it  in 
some  definite  faeliion  of  ita  own,  and  brings  out  us  remit  a  new 
thonght.  Thus  judgment  starts  with  appr^etuion.  analyses 
it,  summons  ideas  to  ita  aid,  and  producM  a  qualitative  or 
descriptive  result.  Similarly,  iutcrence  starts  with  a  prcmifis 
or  ^H^missea,  combines  or  analyses  them,  and  produces  a  con- 
olosion.  So  far.  it  may  bo  said,  they  are  alike.  The  difference 
is  in  the  explicitness  of  the  distinction  between  datum  and 
rcHutt,  and  reduces  itself  to  a  question  of  degree.  For,  first,  in 
inference  the  separation  and  oonaequent  connection  of  prcmisseii 
and  conclusion  may  be  conscious  or  unconscious ;  or  rather  it 
nay  appear  for  thought  in  any  degree  of  clearness  or  obscurity. 
Ihua  we  may  make  a  judgment  wlddi,  in  fact,  depends  on 
certain  logically  prior  asserbons,  and  to  t)ii»o  we  may  moke  no 
overt  reference.  Or  oar  reference  to  the  premisses,  or  our 
verbal  statement  of  thorn,  may  be  confused  or  inadequate  in 
any  de$;reeL  ConTorsely  when  we  judge  the  distiACtion  between 
datum  and  reanlt  must  alwaytt  in  aoxae  obscure  way  be  there, 
but  the  expUcit  statement  of  it  fails  altogether.  Judgment^ 
thSQiOn  thia  view,  is  merely  the  lower  limit  of  inference,  where 
datum  imd  result  are  frankly  fused  in  one  statement  The 
logio  of  both  processes  is  the  same.  In  both,  thought  begins 
with  A  and  elaoorates  it  into  B ;  but  in  the  one  it  simply  asserts 
B  without  explaining  whether  it  ia  datum  or  rejtult.  and  so  it  is 
Jodement,  a  simple  assertion  that  is  not  at  the  pains  to 
justify  itself;  in  the  other  it  makes  this  distinction :  its  datum 
fs  specified,  and  becomes  the  premiss,  snd  its  result  is  marked 
off  and  figures  as  conclusion.    And  between  these  dear  cases 
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we  toay  in  concrete  thoujjlit  have  oU  kinds  of  inteimediata 
atages ;  and  it  is,  aa  luu  biwn  rigbtl;  said,' "  the  merest  chanoo ' 
whether  we  adopt  the  mora  or  tne  leen  explicit  form.  "  He  most 
be  a  foot,"  ia  ad  undoubted  judgment.  "  A  man  who  acta  like 
that  ta  clearly  a  fool,"  is  in  judemcnt  form,  but  the  diEtiuction 
of  ground  and  consequent  is  already  made.  Turn  tbem  into 
separate  judgments  wilb  a  connecting  particle,  "  be  did  this  or 
that "  (prunuss),  "  so  be  must  be  a  fool "  (cooolueion),  and  we 
have  formal  inference. 

Now  here,  it  will  be  obvious,  there  may  bo  eudleaa  grada- 
tiOBS ;  and  if  by  iufcrvuci:  is  meant  iJu.  proettt  vhieK  tht  mind 
aetvaUy  gau  tkrow/h,  it  will  lie  tnio  to  say  that  there  is  no  clear 
line  dividing  it  from  judgnicnL  Between  the  mere  assertion 
of  the  conclusion  (or  of  premiss  and  oondnsiou  in  one  eompre- 
hensive  word  or  phrase)  and  the  full  statement  of  ground  and 
ooDaequenoe«  there  are  all  degrees  of  explicitneae,  and  it  would 
be  tmpoesible  and  nugatory  to  inquire  at  what  precise  point  we 
are  to  say  that  the  mind  has  begun  to  go  through  an  inference, 
that  is,  to  make  a  detinite  adv-ance  from  premiss  to  conclusioa  ; 
we  tnigbt  perhaps  put  it  that  judgment  booomae  inference  tn 
pmpirrfion  as  it«  content  breaks  up  into  assertions  which  are 
distjuot  and  yet  oonnecbud.  t.r,  into  premiss  and  oonolusion. 
We  could  not  draw  a  precise  line  on  this  principle,  but  we 
might  disLiiiiniish  well-marked  stages.  The  real  conditions  on 
which  a  truth  rests  ara  fixed  and  unchangeable;  and  a  thought 
is  more  or  less  developed  in  proportion  as  it  recognisee  them 
mote  or  less  clearly  and  fully ;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  degree, 
and  as  a  matter  of  degree  the  distinction  must  on  theee  lines  be 
treated. 

3.  But  it  seems  possible  to  draw  a  sharper  line  following 
a  deeper  distinction.  In  every  intellectual  act,  if  we  except 
Bimple  apprebeDsion  and  pertmpe  memory,  there  in  involved  a 
process  which  starts  from  a  datum  and  arrives  at  some  further 
result.  So  far.  inference  is  in  the  same  case  with  other  acta. 
The  difference  is  that  these  other  acts  take  the  result  as  given, 
they  assert  the  whole  or  tlie  part  because  they  find  it,  not  be- 
cause it  follows  from  the  original  datum.  The  datum  tends  for 
them  to  be  a  starting-point  in  reality  around  which  they  make 
further  investigations,  and  so  find  the  roaalt.  Inference,  on  the 
other  hand,  makes  its  dattun  the  eondition  of  its  result  Its 
conclusion  mvat  be  because  its  premise  is.  It  is  then  not 
merely  the  assertion  of  a  now  fact,  but  such  an  assertion 
based  upon  another  fact  as  its  condition.  What  the  term 
"  condition  "  moans,  and  how  mucli  we  know  of  it,  we  sltall 
>  Gf.  BaMnquet,  Logk,  vol.  i.  p.  89i 
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mouire  in  Chapter  V.,  ilimI  tlic  ditcussum  of  ditferent  ty^x-n  of 
utfervnce  will  liuvo  tu  sliow  whothflr  our  criUmon  is  tenable. 
But  if  then?  is  a  diatinction  Iwlwecn  inference  and  otl>er  acts 
of  thotight,  it  would  appear  to  bo  that  iu  inferrinjf  we  treat 
s  datum  as  a  oondition  from  which  coDS«qiiciic««  follow, 
and  avort  thoao  ooiuequences  without  waiting  till  wo  "  find  " 
tliem.> 

It  must  be  added  that  the  tenn  "inference"  applica 
properly  to  this  proceaa  of  development  aa  a  process,  and  not  bo 
its  result.  That  result  is  a  oonclusion,  and  any  judgment  is 
logicalljr  a  "  ooncluaioa  "  when  to  make  it  impliett  an  iiifcr«uoe. 
And  an  inference,  we  may  say,  is  implied,  not  only  when  n  con- 
clusion has  origtnalljr  btwin  arrived  at  as  the  consequence  of  a 
datura,  but  when  it  can  only  be  justified  or  supported  on  such 
%  ground.  Thus  we  may  be  unoonscioas  of  the  inferential 
process,  but  the  logical  clinrocter  of  a  judgmimt  as  conclusion 
wouli)  nut  he  alTectcd  by  this.  It  would  still  depend  for  its 
vididity  on  the  premisses ;  we  could  only  maintain  it  by  showing 
tluit  it  follows  from  the  premisses,  lliua,  when  we  simmIc  of  a 
judgment  as  logically  imph'ing  an  inference,  wo  nocd  not 
'determine  whether  that  iulerence  is  explicit  or  not.  Th« 
inference  is  implied  if  it  is  the  only  means  by  wliicli  th« 
judgment  could  he  substantiated. 

Inference,  then,  is  dtstiiigtiiahcd  from  other  acts  of  thought, 
not  merely  hy  starting  from  a  datum  aud  arriving  at  a  sew  aeaer- 
tion;  nor  merely  by  making  the  distinction  of  its  datum  and 
result  explicit.     It  does  make  a  "now"  aiMwrtiou,  and  itdoes 
in  its  higher  phases  explicitly  ground  this  result  upon  an 
i  UBignahw  datum.     Itut  neither  of  these  features  mark  it  out 
[getierically  from  other  intellectual  act«L     Ita  distinctive   and 
f  esaential  mark  is  that  it  tn-ats  its  datum  as  a  condition  from 
i  which  its  conclusion  follows  as  a  necessaiy  result.    »om  tliis 
Bow  all  the  consequences  whieh  wo  have  discussetl,  and  which 
have  been  uoI«d  since  Arist4)tle's  time  as  diBlinctive  of  infer- 
ence.   Explicit  inference  has  certain  au^tiiet  (premisses  laid 
down,  from  which  we  start),  nod  it  is  a  proooes  in  which  a 
"oew"  assertion  follows  necessarily  ns  consotptcnce  from  the 
■  reality  laid  down  in  the  premisses  (In^A  n  rS>  xu/iixo  i^  atiyxr,t 
Mfw^iVfj  rji  rai^TM  Jno).    This  is  explicit  inference.    But  infer- 

>  Ct.  Bradlojr,  l«j/ie,  bk.  iu.  part  L  ohkp.  iii.  H  H  tf-.  ■n'l  •^li'l'-  H  K 11, 12: 

r.BoMiUdMwhim,  IbanoAniiii>d«aM«rUr.  Uradlgj'i  «dmlr«,lib  plinMoloKy 

wkila  not  <ihollr  UllltiD  In  vrith  hb  rarolu.    Mr.  R«uiquoi'»  ricw  (to.  ttQ, 

llMt  iuTmiicc  ■Loold  ulUiutelf  b*  Kdnonl  t«  •  »\n^  judgmtnt,  oonUtM  n 

, -flMtAia  trails  but  not,  I  think,  tbtMMt  troportut  ]«Hef  tbe  tniUi.    Ifrmi 

I  toMt  laTonaoo  w  •  kind  ot  Jnd^pnont,  it  ta  a  «wv  «p*cit1  Uwl,  and  tin  dt&r. 

HMii  I  alMald  ban  Uionohl,  i*  nan  iapcvtaat  tnaa  the  riiimbbac*. 
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eoce  is  impliod  trttererar  the  coooeptioD  of  coadition  and 
oonaequeDcc  works,  na  we  say,  uaconaciouiilj,  it.  wburuver  we 
tnsk«  an  osHartton  u  though  wo  liod  raoeoned  from  premisBes, 
wherevor  oar  assertion  can  oaly  be  justified  by  a  kuowledge  of 
premissos  (rom  which  it  follows  na  concluiuon. 

Bj  the  us«QflheconditioiiAlrRljition,ttu>ught  18  emancipated 
from  the  confines  of  the  givon.  It  can  pnss  beyond  oxperi> 
eDC«  and  reach  the  "  walU  of  the  world."  Hetico  Uie  eolieat 
bet  about  inference,  its  power  of  giving  "  new "  truth  in 
the  narrower  sense  of  that  terra, — truth  which  is  neither 
compounded  of  given  clumcuUi,  nor  analysed  out  of  given 
totAU,  bat  is  beyoud  and  supaiaUi  from  expcriuDC&  Not  all 
inference  gives  us  results  of  this  kind,  but  wherever  we  lisve 
rcsolls  of  this  kind  thoj  rest  on  infi^n^ucu. 

The  operation  of  inference  in  this  direction  is  mitcli  dis- 
guised in  our  mental  processes  as  tlioy  actually  take  pliioe,  and 
still  more  in  their  linguistic  expression,  by  Die  inexplicitnen 
to  which  we  have  already  referred.  But  however  mncli  actiiAl 
statement,  actual  mental  process,  may  intermingle  premiss  and 
ooocluaioii,  the  lino  between  them  can  alwayiilogicallv  be  drawn, 
ia  always  logically  there.  Take  a  simple  caw.  "  There  goee 
the  Cornish  exfattss,"  says  mure  about  the  object  Uian  the  more 
sight  of  it  gives  me.  Tlie  conditions  licro  fall  locically  into  the 
qaslitutivo  judgment  tltat  merely  classifies  the  given  facts  and 
Uip  inferential  step  beyond  them.  But  in  actual  statement  wo 
luaku  but  one  propositioo,  or  perliaps  veil  the  real  transition  to 
tlic  new  content  by  biinging  the  vital  part  of  it  into  the  ststo- 
ment  that  poses  as  premiss.  Thus  the  gist  of  the  conclusion 
may  fall  within  the  term  that  seems  merely  descriptive  of  what 
is  given.  Thua  you  would  not  say,  "  This  is  snow,  it  is  oold," 
sinoe  snow  ho  distinctly  suggests  a  culd  object.  Still  I  know 
it  to  be  cold  without  toucbing  it.  and  hence  I  seem  to  e.xtend 
my  knowlodg«  beyond  the  givtn  by  merely  judging.  But 
"  Tliis  is  snow  "  IS  not  a  iiMalUatiw  jnei^oU  pure  mid  simple, 
it  conUiins  an  inference.  The  <{iialitative  judgmnU  proper 
merely  compares  what  I  now  apprehend  (say  a  dazzling 
oryslalline  whiteness)  to  contents  previously  apprehended, 
sabBumee  the  gtveti  under  its  idea.  The  true  qualitative  judg- 
ment wonld  be, "  Ttiis  is  dazzhng."  etc.  and  the  inference  then 
stands  out  from  it,  "nii«  is  cold."  "This  is  snow"  is  simply 
AwXher  ii^trtnet  Iroia  "This  is  (bi7./,hng."  etc,,  and  u  richer 
InferODCe  to  boot,  containing  cold  within  it' 

*  Of  coffTMt  If  *11  tha  attribatta  which  th*  ttrm  mow  niouia  fur  tne  tan  ba 

grsn  al  doee,  "tbta  Is  anow  "  otnm  la  tw  infomicD.     I  umiM  tn  tlw  text 
at  Um  lonn  OMitaliM  too  nuMti  for  tUi  to  b«  poariUa. 
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It,  then,  we  stand  bj  the  qualitative  jadgment's  cgeentUl 
bancter  of  comparing  the  given  to  a  g«nenu  content,  we  we 
precisely  what  inference  adds  to  it,  namely,  the  assertion  of 

^another  oontent  as  characterising  or  in  sonie  way  tnte  of  the 
given.  So  mtich,  then,  at  least,  in  any  BtaCement  is  inferred, 
wfaelher  knowingly  or  not,  aa  is  not  matter  of  apprehenaion  or 
memory,  or  8  construction  of  apprehension  and  memory.  And 
iJiis  is,  in  tliu  Btrictcr  souse,  tL«  meaning  of  the  "  new  "  fact 
which  is  not "  givon." 

It  may  bo  objected  that  wc  have  taken  the  qualitatiTa 

-Judgment  in  an  abstract  and  unrealsonse.    "Thisli  buow" 

no  surely  a  pure  Judgment,  wltatcver  its  constituents.  Doabt- 
lees  it  is  a  judgment,  but  we  are  now  conocmed  with  its  condi- 
tions,  and  we  assert  that  it  implies,  not  only  apprehension  and 
memory,  but  inference,  and  an  inference  which  asserts  that 
which  is  not  given.  "  Snow  "  is  a  name  for  a  certain  body  of 
attributes*  fotmd  to  hang  together,  and  expected  always  to 
himg  together.    In  this  expectation  (without  which  the  word 

f'VOiud  not  be  applied  on  such  a  partial  e:ca)nination  of  tlte 
Dbject  as  would  gcnorally  l>c  held  aufficieut)  an  inference  is 
KKitoined.     Sucl)  judgments  e.\prces  the  rijeulls  of  an  infer- 

[•000,  depending,  as  we  shall  see,  on  generalisation,  and  when 

Fftpi^ed  to  given  facts  are  covert  inferences  witli  regard  to  those 
facts- 
It  would  be  unintelligible  that  a  judgment  should  tJius 
contain  inference  if  inference  were  sometliing  which  in  life,  as 
in  treatises  on  locic,  came  a/ter  judgment  Of  course  there  is 
no  such  temporal  order  of  devolopmenL  Inference  may  in 
some  ways  be  a  "higher"  order  of  mental  activity,  but  there  is 
uo  shadow  of  evidence  that  it  develops  latvr,  or  supervenes 

fnpoD  jut^nnent,  whether  in  genetal  or  in  spocial  cases.  As 
soon  us  a  fact  is  apprehended  the  mind  is  stimulated  to  make 
analyses  of  it.  to  compare  it,  to  note  its  position,  and  so  o». 
But  pari  paam  with  this  the  fact  euggeets  other  contents,  and 

I  eaoh  compuison  made  in  the  sanio  way  carriee  ila  saggeetions 

[witli  it.  Tlie  actual  juilgment.  then,  dots  nut  depend  on  mere 
memory,  but  carrioe  expuctittiuu  with  it.     Itut  thifi  need  not 

ioonfuse  our  view  of  the  conditions  on  which  judgments  are 
made.     Few,  if  any,  of  our  mental  operations  depend  on  any 

)  one  condition  in  complete  isolation  from  all  others.  Uut  our 
object  is  so  to  dissect  all  kinds  of  oiierntions  as  to  strip  tlie 

<  conditions  bare  and  force  them  to  light.  We  never  get  bodies 
acted  on  by  a  single  force,  but  tltat  doee  not  jirevent  ns  fiom 
dtsantangling  the  efleote  of  the  many  forces  that  are  combined. 
*  L9.it  ittU  UaH  Htk.    I  do  dM  hm  IniialR  wfait  imm  It  m*j  i 
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Logic,  like  physict),  is  a  study  oE  abstract  cimditions  which  are 
given  oiily  m  tho  concrete.  And  thus  in  the  esse  of  inference 
onr  plan  is  to  consider,  not  only  what  precise  form  an  inf«r- 
eatial  operation  may  aeeuuie.  but  what  conditions  it  impUcs. 
If  we  btke  the  hwtois  of  knowledge  hitherto  nnalysod  for 
granted,  wc  have  to  ask  what  further  fuoton  do«8  inference 
of  this  kind  involve  ?  The  first  of  theee,  if  we  accept  t])e 
Aoalyscs  Just  given,  is  that  application  of  familiar  concenta  to 
new  data  whidi  we  found  to  distinguiah  iningination.  The 
two  duitinctly  marked  stages,  tho  ultimate  logical  premiss  and 
oonduHion,  are  the  recognition  of  what  is  given  and  the  further 
oaaertion  -  and  this  division  is  fundamental  because  it  rests  on 
a  diatinction  of  conditions,  the  premiss  being  given  by  some  or 
all  of  tho  first  four  factors  of  knowledge,  the  conclusion  by  the 
fifth  factor  involved  in  the  application  of  an  ideal  content  to  a 
now  case  on  the  mrcngth  of  the  conditional  rolatiou. 

4.  In  dttliuing  thu  t<phuro  of  inference  in  this  direction,  one 
diatinotiou  should  be  not«!(L  Tlie  conception  of  unconscioua 
or  implicit  inference  demands  perhaps  a  furtlicr  word  of 
explanation.  Inference  is  implied  by  any  assertion  which  can 
ha  jkuitified  only  by  being  connected  ita  consequence  with  some 
given  fact  aa  condition.  \Vhere  tliis  iHtter  fact  has  "  operated  " 
unconsciously '  upon  the  mind  an  implicit  or  unconscious 
inference  is  drawn.  But  where  there  is  no  fact  to  "operate  " 
there  can  be  no  inference,  conscious  or  unconsuioua.  Whether 
for  judgment  or  inference,  the  point  of  dopurture  ia  psycho- 
logical, not  physical.  What  is  ^iven  is  the  content  of  appre- 
bsosion,  not  its  physiological  stiinulii-s.  In  all  onliuary  per- 
ocptions  these  are  two  very  different  things.  Given  any 
excitement  of  the  sensory  nervea  strong  enough  to  reach  the 
brain,  and  Uie  etTect  generally,  in  all  likelihood  invariably, 
propagates  itself  yet  further  in  broadening  waves  of  excite- 
ment, and  the  actnal  consciousness  corresponds,  as  Professor 
James  puta  it,  not  with  the  bare  excitement  directly  causc'd  by 
the  sense  stimulus,  but  with  the  whole  simultunoous  dialurh- 
ance.  It  is  this  brooder  excitement  which  determines  the 
actual  content  of  apprehension,  and  apprehension  it«elf  may  in 
this  way  be  regarded  as  sometimes  of  the  nature  of  an  uncon- 
scious or  physiological  inference  from  the  periphernl  stimulus. 
Often  it  is  ft  bad  inference.  To  give  a  familiar  exampta 
Hbcaulay  read  by  pages ;  most  men  read  by  sentences  or  lines ; 

■  I  UM  an  ordiawy  [Aia«  iritbout  inqnlting  bto  It*  twl  moinlng.    I  inppoM 
thu  in  fMt  I.  "■ulKOUMloua''  omnttko  la  fta  MnUpMU*  t<nn,  ooTPring  (■) 
M*  going  on  apoa  ths  "triiifli*'  of  waMkoMiMB,  sad  (#)  poM  p)i]nio- 
1  i»ogMWi  with  nmlti  in  wieinamMfc 
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verf  lav  iDdMcl,  uxcfipt  learners,  road  by  IfiUcra.  In  all  (heso 
iiutaac«i,  though  iu  varying  degroee,  a  limit«d  physical 
etiuuliw,  a  pare  of  the  word,  Henteoca,  or  page,  eUmolutee  the 
mind  M  ootMtruct  rupidly  a  ooDsciousocse  of  tJio  whole, — of  the 
nuMtins,  ud  even  of  Uie  actual  words  on  the  page.  This  is 
why  misprints  escape  the  notice  even  of  a  car«Jul  rouder. 
The  correflt  portion  of  the  word  or  phrase,  operating  upon  a 
prepared  att«ntion,  constructa  a  vision  of  the  whole  as  it  ought 
10  be,  not  as  it  is. 

These  "physiological  inferences"  should  be  distinguished 
ftxHn  "telescoped"  or  inexplicit  inferences.  In  "lucre's  my 
brother,"  no  doubt  the  mental  etat«  is  single,  but  upon  cross- 
uxuminution  it  admits  of  analysis,  and  a  "eubjoct"  who  is 
iiiuoc«nt  of  physiolcuy  con  dissect  his  stutoment  into  ground 
and  oonsequencfl ;  that  is,  he  can  tell  you  with  m<»e  or  less 
aocutacy  Iww  much  he  actually  "saw,"  ix.  apprehended,  what 
port  memory  played,  and  what  part  inference.  There  is  here, 
then,  a  builduig  up  of  data  which  may  be  separated.  The 
judgment  ean  be  analysed  into  an  inference.  When,  however, 
ve  go  back  to  the  apprehended  content,  tliis  cao  no  longer 
be  dona  Given  a  certain  stimulus,  and  I  ap{n«hend  a  sound. 
No  analysts  of  this  content  wilt  enable  me  to  detect  the 
element  due  to  the  direct  etimalus,  and  separate  it  from  the 
fiETect  of  the  broadening  wave  of  excitement  This  d)seecti<Hi 
may  be  eBected.  but  not  by  direct  onolysia  It  requires  com- 
panMMi  of  the  ri^LulionB  of  stimuli  and  sensation  in  many  cases 
•ad  ia  differunl  Bub>i-ct«.  and  generalisation  of  "  laws "  from 
snob  oomparison.  The  ultimate  datum,  then,  for  any  inference 
taken  by  itself  is  the  apprehended  content  andgnable  by  the 
subject,  and  the  physical  atimultts  is  as  truly  inferred  from  this 
in  the  one  diieotion  as  the  wider  or  exacter  affirmation  in 
another. 

5.  To  inferences  giving  "  new  "  oonclusions  in  the  narrower 
sense,  the  objection  may  be  talcen  that  if  the  inference  is  sound 
the  conclusion  must  be  aomebovr  contained  in  tba  OTeousses. 
Somehow  certainly,  but  how  ?  That  is  in«oisely  Ute  whole 
sum  and  substance  of  the  question  of  inference,  and  those  who 
otTer  tl)«  remark  as  any  solution  of  its  difBcoltiee  oro  merely 
vuggosting  a  way  of  putting  them  out  of  sight  The  concltisioo 
iBDSt  be  contained  in  tho  premisses  in  the  sense  that  it  follows 
from  the  premisses,  but  not  noceaaarily  in  any  more  definite 
way. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  inferences  falling  legitimately 
nnder  this  formula.  When  the  inferential  process  is  one 
of  constrnctioo  or  analysis,  we  may  say  that  the  premisses  con- 
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tabt  the  oondittioo,  imd  mean  vtut  wo  say.  Bot  to  Mj  Hie 
Mine  of  all  inferonce  is  either  a  truiRin  or  a  violont  and 
arbitrary  iisaumptiou.  If  it  meaitH  that  the  coiicltwion  must 
be  "  virtiuilly  contained  in,"  i,e.  must  depend  on,  the  premissee, 
it  is  a  truttio.  If  it  means  that  all  itiferenoe  is  of  the  typo  of 
conBtniction  and  analyHis,  it  is  an   assuniption.     The  whole 

Sueetion  of  generalisation  aa  a  bafiia  of  inference  ia  thiH :  are 
lere  principlea  vhicb  will  lead  us  from  one  content  to 
another,  where  that  other  ie  neither  a  whole  conntructed  from 
the  first,  nor  an  element  dtfilin}{niHhod  in  it  ?  If  there  are  such 
principles,  what  are  they  ?  And  when  found  do  they  com- 
mend tbeiaselviee  to  our  iatelligenco  ?  InferenciM  commouty 
mode  do  commit  um  to  euch  "advance"  beyond  the  givea. 
We  assume  provisionally  ttutt  they  arc  valid.  They  may 
ultimately  turn  out  wortlilees,  but  to  deny  them  in  advance  on 
the  gronud  just  moiitioood,  ia  either  a  simple  irrolevaoi^  or  a 
pdiiio  prineipii. 

In  fact,  in  our  view  inference  of  thia  kind — we  may  say 
ulUmately  inference  of  every  kind — is  from  the  known,  ie. 
what  is  or  haA  been  given  to  the  unknown,  i.e.  what  has  not 
yet  Iwen  given.  We  are  told,  iudewl,  by  one  celebrated  writer 
that  this  cannot  be,  since  it  is  only  )<o  far  as  the  unknown 
becomes  known  that  there  can  be  auy  sound  inferonce  mado.' 
I  oannot,  that  is,  get  knowledge  which  I  have  not  yet  (!;ot, 
because  then  it  will  )«  knowlc<l{n,  which  it  now  la  not  By 
the  same  reasoning,  I  cannot  walk  noross  the  street,  because 
then  I  shall  be  on  the  other  side,  which  now  I  urn  not,  and 
bwMiuse  the  other  side  will  become  my  side  ns  eooti  us  I  have 
got  there. 

Inference  must  always  assert  a  separate  content.  But 
oar  diiicussion  has  shown  that  this  "  separateness "  may  be 
attributed  co  two  very  diCTerent  kinds  of  relation.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  are  contents  not  hitherto  indeed  asserted 
OS  such,  but  derived  by  construction  and  analysis  from 
content*  already  known  or  believed.  On  the  other,  there 
are  contents  not  so  derivable,  but  still  more  completely 
separate,  but  at  which  we  believe  we  can  arrive  by  a  new 
method  of  thoi^ht,  involving  the  application  of  oontcnte  to 
new  data,  and  ultimat<^ly  what  we  oall  genoralisatioo.  To 
the  first  process  the  formula  that  "the  oondusioD  most  bo 
contained  in  the  premieaee"  strictly  applies.  To  the  secood 
it  is  not  ueefully  applicable.  But  twth  claim  to  be  real  pro- 
eesses,  to  extend  our  knowledge,  to  give  us  "  new  "  truths,  and 

■  8m  Onin'i  FSOmojAltat  IVortt,  voL  il.  p.  31 ;  Mil  et.  Bo«»qNri, 
U.  p.  ITOC 
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in  one  eeeential  fcAturo  of  iafereooe  both  prooeesee  agree. 
L**  Mow  "  umrLions  arc  not  "  sliot  from  a  piatol " ;  thay  toe  not 
^nude  in  tho  air,  but  «ro  <lr»wii  from  other  lutscrtiuns.  What 
th«  nature  of  this  "  drawing  "  iiiay  1>6  it  is  tho  whole  bosincM 
of  the  logic  of  inference  to  deterinin&  It  cannot  b«  wlUed 
beforehand  by  a  plauftible  and  question-beting  phmsc 

6.  Inference  and  imagination  are  alike  iu   involving  the 

[BQ^estioD  of  a  "  new  "  content.     It  remains  to  point  out  when 

'  they  differ.     Broadly,  aa  already  mentioned,  and  afl  everybody 

'  knows,  the  difference  is  that  inference  carriee  with  it  Mt^. 

In  imagining  we  merely  eiiggest;  when  we  infer  we  believe 

frith  more  or  leas  of  intcuaity.     The  qucetion  of  belief  is  vital 

to  inforuQce,  as  can  beet  be  seen  if  we  oonsider,  not  the  actual 

betiels  resuiting,  which  are  sometimes  weak  onougb,  but  the 

JMnt'to'^  of  inference,  which  is  alwajre  to  end  in  the  aawrtion 

I  of    truth — to    which    imagination,  on    its   side,    is    wholly 

fltwliffetent.* 

As  to  the  nature  of  belief,  we  have  adopted  Hume's  aocoont 

with  a  difference.     Belief  differa  from  a  mere  idea  simply  in 

liveliness    or    vividness,  not    in  content      An  idea  13  the 

content  of  a  more  or  lees  inexplicit  suggestion.    Make  the 

I  BuggeetioQ  explicit,  and  it  is  a  statement  of  what  may  be.    Put 

jit  in  a  mental  attitude  of  expectancy,  ie.  with  reference  to 

}  possible  further  knowled^,  and  it  is  a  qiuiatiou.    Make  it  witJi 

ooBvietioQ  uid  aseumnce,  and  it  is  a  dogmatic  assertion.    The 

main  differcnoe  is  the  degree  of  force  with  which  tlio  content 

ia  assorted,  which  varies  from  the  maximum  of  certainty  to  the 

,  minimum  of  tentativeneds.    This  is  in  eETeot  Hume's  account, 

>only  turned  upside  down.     Hume  assimilates  all  belief  to 

'•ideoa.     We  assimilate  ideas  to  aE»ertion& 

Belief  being  omfident  assertion,  what  are  its  conditions  ? 

[Taking  this  as  a  generio  question,  it  has  already  in  great  part 

been  answered.    Confident  assertions  of  the  present  are  acts  of 

apprehension  or  onalyslB ;  these  rest  in  the  main,  as  far  as  we 

.can  we, on  a  physiou  BtJmulus,  whetlior  central  or  peripheral 

■Id  origbL    So  doet  msnooiy.  which  has  in  part  the  some  eaa- 

ditions  as  associativosusgcstion.  though  differing  in  its  relation 

to  apprehension.    But  there  is  this  difference,  whidi  marks  off 

infeninco  from  all  other  forms  of  aasertion,  that  iu  its  caso  the 

miud  wtuch  infers  can  specify  the  grounds  on  which  its  belief 


'  Tltn  it,  lod««d,  in  «  higlm  satu,  ■  bntli  of  fniKtottloa.    But  «r1i«n 

llMt  etntm  lata  tI««  wo  htva  ilrt^j  It-it  more  iiugbiMlaD  Uklad  h,  aod  ua 

Siukammtiig  to  dm  Um  fro*  |i1>t  m  our  cotMmMn  PO"*n  W  imIu  cImt  to 

^eondTW  mill*  of  ■  higlMT  or  ■DbtUr  kbid,  whUtt  vn  dKtne,  bnt  ouiiwt  vboUj 
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rQ8t8,can  lay  down  the  condition!)  upon  whicli  it  lioldg  the  oon- 
clusion  to  be  tnie.  All  the  otbfir  forms  of  ancrtion  h«ve  tbdr 
conditions ;  they  are  mental  vvciit«,  nod  have  causBs  like  other 
events.  But  if  we  know  tfaeae  oauaes  at  ell,  we  know  titcm 
only  by  inference,  and  it  ia  not  eBaential  to  appreheonoii  and 
the  rest  thiit  they  should  be  known.  In  the  cose  of  inference, 
thongli  wo  do  not  know  ell  the  conditions  which  make  us 
assert,  we  assign  some  of  theui,  and  this  assignment  ie  essential 
to  Che  act  of  itifer«iice  in  its  full  development.  We  assign,  for 
inatanoe,  oertain  similar  experiences  in  the  paet,  and  we  protest 
tha^  but  for  these  experiences  our  present  belief  womd  nob 
hold.  Here  then  is  assigned,  not  the  totality  of  psyohological 
conditions,  from  which  l£e  present  assertion  proceeds,  but  the 
lo-tical  condition  which  we  {when  we  infer)  believe  to  be  the 
all-important  thing — eo  much  so  that  it  matters  little  to  us  by 
what  machinery  we  are  ennbled  to  make  new  assertions.  We 
are  content  wiui  this,  that  given  tl)e  remembrance,  the  fresh 
MBtrtioa  follows.  And  this  remembrance  we  admit  to  be  a 
tint  qva  non. 

Not  all  inferences,  it  must  be  admitted,  have  this  character 
fully  developed.  There  are  "  telescoped  "  inferences,  and  the 
inferences  mechanically  produced  by  assooiatiou.  When  I 
"  have  an  idea "  that  there  will  be  a  storm,  or  that  we  shall 
lose,  very  likely  I  connot  tell  why  I  have  it, — probably  because 
it  is  iuggested  by  some  subtle  association  which  I  cannot 
analyse.  In  the  first  of  the«c  cases  a  single  judgment  gives 
what  might  be  resolved  into  premisses  and  conclusion.  Is 
the  second,  the  premisses  are  dropped  altogether, — perhaps 
have  never  dutiiiitely  been  aMerted  as  such,— and  the  con- 
clusion alone  is  held  fast.  Hut  such  prooeaaee,  if  they  ore  to 
be  juatified,  have  to  fall  back  on  oooacioos  infexenoea— 
inferenoee,  that  is,  in  which  the  mind  deBnitely  and  expressly 
asserts  the  conclusion  on  the  stiength  of  the  premissee, 
linking  them  by  a  "  bccaiue  "  or  a  "  thereforei"  In  all  these 
cases,  and  in  these  alone,  the  mind  is  directly  aware  of  the 
oonditions  of  its  own  oAsurtiona.  It  oseerte,  knowing  why  it 
asserts. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  conditions  of  inforenoe  are 
fiubject  to  examination,  comparison,  and  test.  Infcreuoee  are 
sometimes  false  and  sometimes  true.  Just  as  a  memory- 
judgment  is  sometimes  false  and  sometimes  true.  But  in  the 
cose  of  memory  the  conditions  arc  not  accessible  to  ordinary 
coasdonsneea  If  we  want  to  improve  oar  memories,  or  to 
know  what  kind  of  memory  may  M  relied  on,  we  must  go  to 
ft  psycbotogisti  and  even  then  a  soeptio  may  be  excused  if  ~ 
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doabts  whether  wo  Are  mucti  better  off  than  bcforo.    This  i« 

Dimply  becaiiae  memory  ob  a  ground  of  belief   is  ultuiuittt. 

It  doca  Dot  rest  cm,  is  not  composed  of,  does  not  follow  apoD, 

any  other  fact  of  which  the  mind  ia  directly  aware — exoepting, 

of  course,  the  apprehensioD,  which  it  ie  itA  own  business  to 

nssort ;  *  and  it  cannot,  like  inference,  assign  the  apprehension  as 

its  proof,  for  that  would  be  to  reason  in  a  circle.     In  inference, 

on  the  contrary,  the  conditions  are  certain  definite  assetticMlB 

made  at  the  timi;  uf  inferring,  and  separable  from  the  cooolnsion. 

Now,  if  inference  plays  us  false,  we  cau  know  the  reason  why. 

The  fault  is  in  the  prumiHses.     Either  they  are  untrue  or  they 

are  inadequate  to  prove  tlie  conclusion.    On  what  grounds  we 

deoide  between    tlieBS   alternatives   we   do  not   at  pi-ncnt 

inquire,  but  we  shall  take  it  as  a  fact  that  in  many  cases  wo 

remain  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  i>remiBse8  and  the  falsity 

of  the  conclusion.     If  tliat  were  not  so,  we  should  never  have 

beard  the  words  "fallootous"  or  "  ooreasoDsble,"  nor,  again, 

should  we  know  what  a  "  valid  "  argument  or  "  sound  "  proof 

meant     The  conception  of  validity  must  be  analysed  at  a 

later  stage.    For  the  present,  let  us  be  content  to  insist  upon 

the  fact  of  the  oonoeptioQ  and  its  importance  in  the  real  life 

of  thotiKbt.    We  treqnently  correct  our  tendencies  to  draw 

"  hasty '     ooncluHione,    and   by   such   correction    intelloctual 

education    advances.      To    a    great    extent,    uo    doubt,    the 

oorrectioo  is  unconscious.    A  careful  expeiimeutalist  actitiires 

a  kind  of    tact  which    makes    him    clear  as   to    what  on 

experiment  will  prove.    And  in  the  main  he  owes  this,  not  to 

text-books  of   logic,  but  to  the  practice  of  the   laboratory. 

He  UwDS  by  experience  what  kind  of  experiments  are  safe. 

joat  as  a  rhetorician  leants  what  kind  of  uguments  persuade. 

On  a  larger  scale,  though  in  a  less  degree,  all  of  lu  leum  in 

ordinary  life  what  kind  of  inferences  are  good.    We  may 

know  nothing  of   Barbara,  or  tJie  method  of  Concomitant 

Variations,  but  we  know  a  good  argument  when  wu  hear  it 

An  tmdistribated  middle  does  not  escape  us,  and  though  we  do 

not  call  it  a  Qtiattmw  Urmmonan  moooounce  itas  outrageous 

sophistry.     A  generalisation  from  a  single  instsiioe  begins,  as 

we  grow  to  manhood,  to  strike  us  as  hasty ;  we  learn  that  ons 

•wbUow  does  not  make  a  summer,  though  we  have  never  heard 

simpio  enumemtion  denounced  as  ru  jnuri/u.    We  understand 

the  variaiio  inquitUionU  pro  natura  suhjeeti,  for  we  see  that 

'  Monoiy  nwjr  to  a  e«ruin  extent  Im  tMlod  bj  nnoMy  apMt  from  lafannef^ 
H  «•  Am  mbaaqaiuitl;  im.  In  ft  mmU  dtgra*  wa  aaf  l«ani  t«  wlwl 
■wnoriM  far  tr»  or  Ua>,  woonllaft  to  entaln  cuncteiMiM  with  vthidh  Uiay 
>r»  glvm.    B«t  In  Ui«  mala  tlit  oontnwt  with  iaUnuu*  Md». 
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the  Bort  of  line  that  you  may  take  in  archfeology  does  not  hold 
in  mechanics  In  aU  tbeee  ways  practice  in  inference  has 
made  perfect,  at  least  it  has  made  as  leea  imperfect  Modes 
of  inference  which  do  not  give  truth  are  rejected  conacioualy 
and  once  for  all,  or  unconsciously  and  little  by  littla  The 
mind  aelects  the  valid  methods  and  rejects  the  rest 

The  logLC  of  inference,  as  I  understand  it,  has  for  its  main 
object  to  formulate  the  valid  methods  of  reasoning,  and  to 
inquire,  if  the  Inquiry  be  possible,  why  they  are  valid,  and  how 
we  can  know  them  to  be  such.  We  arrive  here  at  the  central 
question  of  knowledge, — a  question  which  is  merely  blinked 
when  we  are  told  that  it  matters  not  why, — we  do,  in  fact,  infer 
in  such  and  such  ways  for  such  and  such  reasons.  Of  course 
we  do,  and  very  often  foolishly  enough.  But  the  question  is, 
what  are  the  good  inferences,  what  are  their  general 
characterieticB,  or,  if  these  cannot  be  laid  down,  at  leaet  to 
what  type  do  they  approximate?  We  may  be  told  that  to 
enter  on  this  inquiry  is  to  resuscitate  the  vain  attempt  to 
lay  down  criteria  of  correct  reasoning.  The  practical  man 
knows  how  to  reason,  and  he  does  not  come  to  the  logician 
for  advice ;  nor  has  any  Ic^cal  theory  ever  advanced  scientific 
practice.  Much  of  this  is  true,  and  logic  in  its  present 
position  has  to  learn  from  science,  not  to  teach.  The  criteria 
of  truth  will  be  apprehended  more  clearly  by  the  a'eirisK  of 
the  expert,  bo  marked  is  the  individuality  of  e^  truth  and  all 
existence.  Our  object,  then,  is  not  at  present  to  formulate 
criteria  for  practical  guidance,  but  to  infer  criteria  from 
practical  usage.  Hie  theory  of  knowledge  has  a  practical 
utility,  perhaps,  all  things  considered,  as  high  a  practical 
utility,  and  as  great  a  practical  influence  on  human  affairs,  as 
any  other  single  inquiry.  But  its  utiHty  is  not  that  of  a 
teacher  of  method,  and  it  is  an  error  to  apply  it  to  that  end 
as  long  as  it  remains  so  incomplete  in  itself.  All  that  we 
postulate,  then,  is  that  there  are  good  and  bad  inferences,  that 
some  methods  of  reasoning  succeed  while  others  fail  This 
much  I  take  to  be  fact,  matter  of  observation.  Beyond  this 
we  anticipate  that  there  is  some  reason  for  success  or  failure, 
some  common  character  in  good  inferences  distinguishing  tbem 
from  bad.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  actual  investigation  alone  can  show.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  deny  it  i  priori.  It  would  perhaps  be  rash  to  affirm  it. 
But  it  is  consistent  with  reason,  I  suppose,  to  suggest  as  a 
hypothesis  that  such  a  character  exists,  and  to  proceed  with 
an  attempt  to  reach  it  by  comparison  and  analysis. 

To  sum  up,  the  central  fact  of  inference  ia  its  use  of  a 
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datum  A8  the  ground  from  which  eomo  furtlier  contoat  flows 
as  consoqiicDco.  lu  fully  developed  explicit  iDforonoc  tJia 
datum  18  dt«titigui«hcd  as  premiss  from  the  consequence  as 
conclusion.  The  use  of  data  as  conditions  enables  infereoce  to 
assert "  new  facts,"  t.e.  facta  not  in  any  strict  sense  contained 
in  the  prenuasea.  But "  newness"  of  this  kind  ia  not  essential 
to  an  inferential  conclusion.  Strictly  "  new  "  aasertionB  involye 
the  same  application  of  ideal  contents  to  fresh  caaee  which  we 
found  in  imagbatton.  But  inference  difTera  from  imagination 
88  oonlident  assertion  from  mere  euggeetiou,  and  its  orafidenoe 
TMte,  first,  on  the  truth  of  the  premissea  and,  secondly,  on  their 
adequacy  to  prove  the  conclusion.  If  they  are  adequate  tho 
inference  is  good;  if  otherwisG,  it  is  bod.  And  in  this  "goo<l- 
neas "  or  "  badness "  of  inference  the  oonceptioit  of  validity 
is  involved.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  mind  leants  to 
mAopt  good  methods  and  reject  tlio  bad  :  and  it  is  the  object  of 
logie  to  diBOorer  the  general  characteristics  which  it  presomea 
to  be  common  to  tlwee  methods  wtiicli  are  good. 


CHAPXEB    IV 

Tbx  Ikpucaiiohb  or  Intekehck 

1.  As  we  distingaifihed  the  forma  of  jadgments  which  do  not 
involve  inference  by  the  relation  of  weir  contents  to  the 
sppreheoaion  on  which  they  are  based,  bo  we  may  closaify 
inferences  by  the  relation  of  conclusion  to  premisB.  Every 
inference  must  assert  a  "  new "  fact ;  that  is  to  say,  one  in 
some  way  distinguishable  from  the  premisses.  The  different 
relations  between  premiss  and  conclusion  will  thus  give  us  the 
different  types  of  inference,  and  after  educing  these  we  shall 
have  to  see  whether  any  common  prindple  can  be  found 
running  through  them  all,  or  whether  there  is  some  other  way 
of  connecting  them. 

A  preliminary  word  seems  necessary  on  the  method  by 
which  the  relation  in  question  is  to  be  determined.  When 
one  proposes  to  infer,  that  ie,  to  base  one  assertion  on  another 
or  others,  two  main  cases  seem  possible.  First,  the  premiss  or 
premisses  may  be  equivalent  to  the  conclusion.  And  by  this 
equivalence  we  must  mean  something  very  definite.  It  is  not 
to  be  taken  merely  as  another  expression  for  the  relation  of 
ground  and  consequence.  It  must  not  imply  any  further  truth 
beyond  that  asserted  in  the  premisses  themselves.  Such  a 
relation  is  indeed  often  meant  when  we  say  that  two  pro- 
positions are  equivalent.  "  The  second  reading  was  only 
carried  by  3 — that  is  as  mvch  as  to  say  that  the  measure 
will  be  dropped."  Yes,  on  the  assumption  of  certain  rules 
or  practices  governing  parliamentary  procedure.  This  is  the 
loose  use  of  equivalence,  when  it  means  really  necessary 
connection  through  some  weH-knav.it  truth  too  obvious  to  be 
stated.  It  is  clear  that  in  this  sense  every  vahd  argument 
lays  down  a  conclusion  which  is  equivalent  and  no  more 
than  equivalent  to  its  premisses.  But  in  all  these  cases 
something  further  than  the  premisses  is  realty  assumed. 
In   the   strict    meaning  of    equivalence    nothing   further   is 
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asBumed.'  If  tb<!  premisses  have  any  meaning  at  all,  to  deay 
the  oondusioD  directly  ooDlndiots  them.  Two  asaertions 
A  and  B  are  equivalent  when  to  assert  A  and  deny  B  is  a 
direct  contradiction.  Two  asBertions  A  and  B  are  together 
eqairalent  to  a  third  C,  when  to  assert  botli  A  and  B  and  to 
deny  C  is  a  contradiction.  This  is  the  Bret  cose  powible, 
the  first  kind  ol  relation  to  be  considered  between  a  set  of 
assertions  of  which  one  ie  or  profeetce  to  be  based  on 
the  reH.  And  the  question  in  tJiis  case  will  be.  have  we 
inference  proper  nt  all.  or  have  we  mere  repetition  or 
tautology  ? 

Secondly,  prombsee  and  conclusion,  taken  as  they  stand, 
may  make  assertions  which  are  not  in  tJie  strict  sense  equiva- 
lent. The  second  assertion  here  profe-^ses  to  follow  from  the 
first;  it  claims  to  be  neceemtsted  by  the  first ;  but  to  aswrt  the 
premiu!«s  and  deny  the  oonclosion  is  not.  as  the  Htutvments 
stand,  a  direct  contradiction.  It  is  not  meaningless.  "War 
is  declared,  and  ttio  price  of  wheat  will  rise,"  is  probably  a 
good  inference ;  but  taking  the  two  atatcments  a»  thfy  ftand 
you  can  assttrt  th<!  first  and  deny  the  second  without  contra- 
diction. "Wftr  is  declared,  and  whcHt  will  fall,"  r^moine  a 
perfectly  intelligible  conjunction  of  stiitvniviits. 

Now  in  this  case  tliere  \a  no  doubt  that  the  conclusion 
■nerts  a  new  fact,  and  the  difficulty  is  juat  the  converse  of  the 
previous  one.  The  new  fact  is  here  so  new  that  we  have  to 
ask  why  it  follows  at  all.  And  one  way  at  least  seems  possible 
by  which  wo  can  gut  an  answer  to  this  question.  Suppose  we 
can  find  some  further  judgment  which  will  connect  premisa 
and  conclusion  for  us.  Suppose,  that  is  to  say,  a  judgment, 
such  that  when  combined  with  the  premiss  it  is  actuallv 
equivalent  to  tlie  conclusion  in  tlio  strict  sense  above  defined. 
And  suppose,  lastly,  that  this  judgment  is  true.  Then  cleoriy 
oar  inference  will  'be  justified.  Conversely,  if  our  inference  la 
valid,  and  if  a  judgment  x  is  fonnd  which  connecta  premie 
and  conclusion  in  the  sense  defined,  and  i/,  furtiur,  the  r*tt€tim 
of  X  rtWrf  «i'mitop/y  intvhy  the  denial  of  tfu  amntttion  daimtd 
htticeen  amdusum  and  prtmm,  then  x  must  be  regarded  as 
implied  by  tlio  inference.  Unless  an  inference  can  specify 
such  a  judgment  as  supporting  it,  it  cannot  make  its  uiethod 
explicit  at  all,  and  to  innke  it  explicit  is  our  busiuras.  And  we 
may  point  out  Ihut  wliilu  any  inrcrL^icv,  good  ur  biul,  may  find 
for  itself  the  judgment  which  it  impUes,  Uie  difference  will  be 

■  Cr.  AfiitoUt'i  ariterioB  ttf  ijUogiatit  MM«i(7,  Xlya  h  <>  'oif  •J—'  vt 
hk  ««rrs  npiahtitt  ti  11  Int  TuSra  *<)■#•»•■(  ri  ftittrii  ifvAt  ^x*  «)MrhiV  rfit  «J 
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precisely  that  iu  bod  iafereiic««  Ibis  judgment  vill  be  falae, 
and  iu  good  iDforonvos  it  will  Ut  tnit;  of  reality.  Whether  we 
ore  Avram  of  it  or  not,  if  tlie  iufurcuc«  ia  sound  x  must  be  true, 
and  in  cluiming  to  nuike  the  inference  we  commit  ourselves 
logically  to  Che  owertion  of  x. 

Our  method  tbra  will  be  to  take  vanoos  forms  of  inference 
and  to  aak  firnt  of  each  whether  in  it  the  premiBsc«  ure 
"  equivalent "  to  the  conclusion.  If  so,  we  shall  huve  to  aak 
further  whether  they  are  bond  fide  iufereuces.  If  not,  wo  shall 
uk  what  judgment  can  be  found  which  will  combine  with  lb« 
premisses  so  as  to  make  them  equivalent  to  the  conclusion.* 

3.  The  simplest  case  of  inference  from  our  prcecnt  pmnt  of 
view  is  that  in  which  we  have  one  pr«niiHH  and  a  oonclusion, 
tho  contents  of  each  being  unequivocally  different  "  The 
clouds  arc  gatheting.  tb(m  it  will  luiu."  "  1  knew  he  was  a 
Oorniebmwo  (ooodusiMi)  by  hie  accent  **  (premiss).  "That  is 
the  (see  (preniiaB— probably  an  imperfectly  analysed  perceived 
quality)  of  an  obatinate  man"  (oonclusion).  All  these,  of 
which  it  is  needless  to  multiply  examples,  are  inferences 
which  may  be  expreeaed  in  one  judgment  or  more,  but  all  of 
which  clearly  admit  of  being  ie.4Qlved  in  their  6rBt  analysis 
into  two  judgments,  a  minor  premiss  and  a  oonclusion,  of  the 
form —  ~ 

Here  is  A, 

Then  there  will  be  B; 
or  more  definitely  in  the  form  which  we  may  provisioQally 
adopt  * — 

This  is  A, 
Then  it  is  B. 

Kow,  in  Tex7  many  iastauccs  tlie  first  analysis  is  aUo,  so 
far  as  any  conscious  mental  process  is  concerned,  thu  lust 
analysis,  and  the  ultimate  account  of  the  matter.  That  is  to 
say,  you  may  make  a  man  aware  that  be  first  recognised  A 
and  then  asserted  B,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  bis  knowledge  of  A 
was  due  to  direct  perception,  while  that  of  B  was  a  further 

'  N9t«  tlwl  K  indgnient  x  maj  b«  so  rtUtfil  to  an  lotoruM  that  i(  it  b  tne 
Uie  iafcrenoii  IioliU,  bat  tli&t  if  it  U  r>lM  tlin  liifmiin- U  Mt  MMMulW  icralld. 
In  tbio  cut  %  ooold  not  b«  taken  u  imtiUtd  hj  th«  iufertUMi.  W*  th&ll  Hnm* 
prOTialoully  that,  wbetc  w*  tan  mHj  £w)  oiu  judgncDt  which  will  "axpUia" 
u  iararanoc,  that  judpnrat  U  also  implitd  bj  it,  raaking  good  ovr  KMn|)iion 
wfam  naiiawary.    [S«  Pi.  lit.  Chap.  II.) 

*  tia  only  ol^ectiaii  to  siidi  a  fanii  a-oald  b*  that  tbo  ronehulon  U  not 
alwayi  Macwnad  wlUi  tha  mum  objoct  u  th«  pr«niiM.  Than  (a,  howanr. 
I  think  iavariabl;^,  aotno  ooDtiDnitjr,  and  it  la  oaljr  naeaaiatT  to  nndtntanil 
th«  "thia"  ••  haM MifilieaUe  looaalj  t«anj  kind  m  coatinMoii* «r Maneettd 
wlitaaw  >.|L  In  tka  loltawiM  fimn  elooda  to  nia  the  oontiiMMu  •kanontla 
Iba  WMthar  at  tho  time. 
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assertion;  but  you  will  not  probobly  g«t  liim  to  itdmil  any 
further  menUiI  atate  as  ooncvraed  in  the  ninUor.  Inference  as 
a  change  taking  place  wiUtiii  the  mind  is  frequently  neither 
moro  twr  leas  than  a  paaaage  from  minor  to  coitdunon.  Somo> 
times,  as  ve  have  seen,  it  is  leas — it  ia  merely  Uie  conclusion, 
or  it  is  a  ju(^m«nt  in  which  premiss  and  conclusion  are 
inextricably  intermingled ;  and  soiuetimect,  as  we  shall  see,  it  is 
more,  but  often  it  is  precisely  this  transition  from  one  judg- 
mcai  about  the  thing  or  the  circumstanceft  to  tiuother. 

So  much  for  the  conscious  process.  If,  however,  we  ask, 
not  what  is  passing  in  the  thinker's  mind,  but  w/tat  mtat  b$ 
inu  i/  the  c<meliiaum  u  warranUd,  wo  shall  gei  a  diiferent 
resulL  First  let  us  undorsland  the  quMblioD.  Wc  do  not  ask 
what  must  be  true  if  th«  cuuclusioa  is  true,  for  you  may  get  a 
true  condu&iou  from  fake  premiMca ;  but  wliat  must  be  true 
if  the  ooncliLiion  is  tearranied,  that  is,  what  are  the  conditions 
from  which  the  truth  of  tlie  oondusion  may  he  hunim  to  follow 
from  the  premisses.  When,  in  future,  we  speak  of  the  con- 
ditions or  real  premisses  of  inference  we  shall  always  mean 
these  conditions,  and  not  the  state  of  oonscJousneea  actnally 
proooding  the  conclusion  in  any  chance  thinker's  miod. 

la  Uus  sense  it  will  be  clear  that  the  minor  can  never  bo 
tha  whole  premiss,  and  a  further  judgment  is  nK|tured  to 
coanect  it  with  the  conclusion.  Where  c^n  wo  Bud  sucli  a 
judgment?  Tlte  first  and  obvious  answer  is  "in  previous 
experience  of  A  in  relation  to  B."  ••  Ho  is  a  fool,"  says  Mrs. 
I'oyser,  "  wlio  can  see  the  cat  go  into  the  dairy  and  ask  what 
she  hals  gone  there  for."  "  "nie  village  matron,"  says  Mill, 
"  presctibes  for  lier  neighbour's  child  on  the  strength  of  what  is 
good  for  her  Lucy."  Nov  what,  briefly,  are  the  facts  which  the 
village  matron  had  before  her  7  and  in  stating  these  let  us 
confine  ounelves  at  first  to  what  can  be  called  her  knowledge, 
as  distinct  from  any  extension  of,  or  inference  from,  tltaC 
knowledge.  This,  in  accordance  witli  Mill's  doctjine,  and 
in  pursuBnoo  of  the  doctrine  of  the  preceding  paragraphs,  may 
bo  put — 

Hy  child,  with  such  an  ailment,  was  cured  by  such  a  drug. 

Here  is  a  child  wiUi  sinular  ailment; 

It  con  be  cured  by  similar  drug. 
I'hat  is,  starting  from  the  fact  raven  in  Uie  present,  an  ailing 
ohitd,  w«  can  rouall  a  sintilar  fact  (another  ailing  child)  con- 
joined with  a  furchor  fact  (euro  by  a  drug).  These  are  the 
premisses.  The  conclusion  asserts  of  the  present  a  content 
similar  to  tlte  "  further "  fact  of  the  past.  Symbolising  we 
have^ 
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Ai  -  B,  obe«rvcd  in  post 

A,  observod  now 
-  Bt  uMTted  of  Ay 
The  poista  to  be  noted  ore  th»t  A,  muit  be  given  u  similar  to 
the  A,  observed,  ud  Ib&t  B^  which  is  aaaeiieA,  muet  be  simikr 
to  Bp  And  tlte  relAtion  between  A,  and  B,  similar  to  that 
between  A,  and  B,.  In  this  form  of  inference,  then,  if  for 
conveuienoe'  sake  we  regard  A,  -  B,  as  forming  one  whole 
fact  of  obaervaCion,  we  may  say  that  givm  a  /act  stmi/or  to 
a  part  0/  a  hwum  tcAo^  we  atsert  it  to  firrm  part  of  a  simiiar 
vJhoU. 

But  merely  to  specify  a  atmilar  observed  fact  ia  not  eaottgh 
to  juetify  a  conclusion ;  if  it  were,  we  should  never  heiir  of  a 
hasty  gunemlusstion.  Something  further  is  needed  which  we 
have  now  to  detenninc  The  most  obvious  suggestion  is  Co 
inoreese  the  number  of  uiir  obsoni-atioos.  One  cue  of  A  -  B 
may  not  oouut  for  much,  but  a  doxen  Oiaos,  ft  hundred,  a 
thoosaod  ?  Mo  doubt  tbere  is  some  safety  in  numbers ;  but 
vriiere  exactly  are  we  to  dmw  the  lino?  If  all  the  men  I 
have  ever  iDtem^ted  can  read  and  write,  is  it  safe  to  infer 
of  any  "  fresh  "  moo  thai  he  can  do  the  same }  Obviously  that 
depends  on  two  or  three  things.  To  begin  with,  it  depends  on 
tlio  kind  of  Hiniilftrity  between  him  and  others.  If  he  has  a 
white  fuoe  and  wears  a  frock  coat  the  inference  is  fairly  safe. 
If  h(!  has  a  brown  skin  and  wears  a  waist  cloth  it  is  risky. 
Again,  it  depends  on  the  kind  of  connection  between  "  man  " 
■Dd  "  read  and  write  " — a  subject  on  which  we  shall  have  more 
to  aay  later.  Obviously,  mere  repetition  of  bstanoes  as  such 
does  not  guanntee  the  conclusion.  If  we  require  the  con- 
ditioiM  from  which  the  trath  of  the  inference  may  be  known 
to  follow,  we  muet  look  elsewhere. 

Return,  then,  for  a  moment  to  the  original  premiss.  'This 
is  A,  then  it  will  he  B."  If  you  are  cross-examining  a  person 
who  draws  such  an  inference,  the  obvious  tbinf;  to  ask  is, "  I>o 
you  mean  that  any  A  will  be  B  ? "  t.e.  are  you  inferring  B  from 
A  as  audi  i  " '  Vou  think  iaiattz-faire  best  in  this  case — do 
you  think  it  alioays  the  best  thing  ? '  Tlie  impUcatioD  Is  that, 
if  not,  you  miiet  be  prepared  to  adduce  that  ciroumstance  in 
the  case  whicli  makue  laUsez-faire  the  true  policy  bore ;  and 
thill  eiroumstance  must  bo  ouo  which  always  makes  it  the 
best  policy,  unless,  ogoin,  to  take  u  further  ooniplication,  there 
are  special  circumstances  which  always  make  in  the  opiweite 
directioa"*  Without  pursuing  these  oomplioations  further, 
it  is  pretty  clear  that  in  arguing  from  A  to  B  tn  this  out 
■  Fran  u  wtloU  bj  Ui«  mUi«r  la  Mitti,  No.  41,  p.  ^ 
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we  oommib  onnelveB  to  tlie  naBortion — Any  A-B  or  All 
A-B,' 

ThuB  io  U)«  actual  pructioo  of  thougbt  the  univeissl  is 
uki-n  us  implied  by  the  argument  from  minor  to  conolusioa, 
Wu  shall  come  ia  later  ohaptcre  to  direct  theoretical  jostiHca- 
tion  ot  thi&  We  tuive  now  bo  observe  that  if  we  nasume  the 
universal  it  will  bo  sufficient  to  "  explain  "  our  inference.  For 
this,  we  mw,  would  be  done  by  uny  judgment,  which  toaetber 
with  the  premisses  ahoold  be  e^iitaUnt  to  the  ctwcfusion. 
Now  the  oondusioo  ie  A,-B,;  and  the  given  premiss  is  A, 
alone.  What  jut^ginent  must  he  added  bo  A,  to  make  a  whole 
equivalent  to  the  assertion  of  A^-  B,  ?  The  jui%meat  All  A  is 
B  seems  to  satisfy  this  condition.  Given  "  All  A-B  and  this 
Ay"  and  we  have  a  pair  of  judgments  which,  combined,  are 
equivalent  to  the  judgment,  "  This  is  B."*  Assuming  the 
general  judgment  we  thus  explain  the  ooncluHion,  sod  we  may 
say,  at  least,  that  it  ia  a  good  hypothesis  Urnt  the  truth  of  the 
geaorol  judgment  is  ncoeesary  to  the  sounduciw  of  bhu  con- 
elosioa.  (Nearly  this  cannot  be  8Ugge8t«d  ot  the  particular 
obsorrations,  however  many  they  may  be.  A,  -  B„  At  -  B^, 
A)  -  B,  .  .  .  add  as  many  of  these  as  you  please  together  and 
they  come  to  this :  "  All  kithaio  oUmM  cases  of  A  are  ca«ce  of 
A-K  This  is  a  freah  case  of  A."  Add  these  jodgments 
together  and  ther  do  not  amount  to  "  this  is  B  "  unless  you  also 
add  to  them  a  third  jtidgment.  "  What  is  true  of  C4>rlaiu  cases 
is  true  of  any  other,"  and  this  makes  your  premiss  into  an 
nniversal  judgment. 

It  is  pobtlcM  to  reply  thai  this  Judgment  is  not  present  to 
tlio  ttiiukor's  mind  when  he  reasons.  The  question  for  us  is 
not  what  passes  in  any  individual's  mind,  but  wliut  ur«  the 
conditions  from  which  the  conclusion  may  bo  reasonably 
infenod.  These  conditions  the  indiyidool  must  know  if  be 
is  able  logically  to  support  his  oondusion.  Very  often  he  is 
not  able  to  do  this ;  he  infers,  but  can  giveyoa  a  very  poor 
acconnt  of  tbo  grounds  of  his  inference,  ae  may,  even  so. 
infer  well,  in  which  casn  he  is  a  person  of  ineight,  tact,  akiU. 
wisdom,  but  not  a  reasoner,  nor  oq«  who  understands  the 
kgicsl  oonnoctiott  of  tilings.  The  practical  mark  of  sooh  a 
person  is  the  irrcguhuity  of  bis  success  in  inference.  He 
reasons  well  when  he  bos  great  ezperlenoe  or  some  natural  gift^ 

*  Hat  I4,  UiftUk  to  1  u  tks  mnad  of  B.  !•  potatod  out,  tU  ■Htna. 
ttv«tolorabtUtiiMMiiw«t)wrr«lauona-^;buttli«pcdat  1«  tliat  t^o  nUUoa 
flnftUr  adoptod  mHt  bo  wUtvimI. 

*  n»  k  It  nuut  ba  nocillwtad.  doM  not  itmbaliM  tan  qskUtativa  diff«nnw, 
,  tat  mmly  Ikt  th«  B  aaMlwl  te  Ite  iMitioukr  B  bdMngbg  to  tbU  iMticnkr  A. 
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but  apait  from  that  he  Sounders.  A  logical  mind  is  slower  but 
surer.  Admitting,  then,  the  difference  between  diETerent  minds 
and  between  the  same  mind  in  different  cases,  let  us  also  be 
clear  that  the  difference  is  immaterial  to  our  purpose.  In 
fact,  the  above  argument  proves  a  good  deal  too  much.  If 
the  universal  is  unnecessary,  because,  as  a  matter  of  tact, 
many  people  reason  without  it,  the  past  observations  are 
equfUly  unnecessary,  for,  from  this  point  of  view,  many 
people  reason  without  them.  Many  people,  all  of  us  on 
occasion,  reason  (so  far  as  the  conscious  process  is  concerned) 
from  minor  to  conclusion ;  we  are  absolutely  foi^etful  for  the 
time  beiug  of  any  past  observation  bearing  on  the  case.  Very 
often  we  cannot,  even  on  cross-examination,  find  any  such 
observation  to  specify.  But,  you  may  say,  there  must  have 
been  such  an  obeervation,  or  the  inference  would  not  now  be 
mada  Yes,  say  we,  and  by  similar  reasoning  there  must  be 
some  knowledge  of  a  univeisal  truth,  or  the  inference  cannot  be 
sustained. 

I  conclude  that  in  the  inference  from  minor  to  conclusion, 
or  from  one  particular  to  another,  the  universal  judgment  is 
implied  if  not  explicitly  asserted.  And,  granting  thja  imphca- 
tion,  the  inference  is  justified.  Thus  from  the  logical  point  of 
view  the  argument  from  particulars  resolves  itself  into  the  two 
inferences  of  the  old-fashioned  logic,from  particular  to  universal, 
and  from  universal  to  particular.  We  have  therefore  to  con- 
sider these  forms,  and  ask  whether  they  are  exhaustive  of  the 
types  of  inference.' 

'  Tha  differeace  betneen  oar  view  uid  Mill's  is,  sKer  all,  mainlv  one  of 
emphuiis.  Mill  was  sware  that  the  uciTeraal  is  necpeiwrily  impli^  id  mrereace 
{Logie,  iL  ohap.  iii.  S  3,  P^  214  and  220,  g  4,  mi.  223  and  225,  lOth  ed.),  but 
oonceDtrating  attention  on  premissea  and  conclusion,  be  saw  that  theso  were 
nltimatflly  particulars.  We  «tt«nd  rather  to  the  inferential  procea,  and  find 
its  very  essence  to  consist  in  the  treatment  oC  the  particular  as  a  case  of  tha 
QQirersal. 


CHAPTER    V 

Geserausatiom 

1.  FuLST,  what  u  an  universal  judgment  1  What  doea  it 
SMert  t  The  qmilitattve  and  othnr  judgmontB  with  wliich  so 
br  we  have  maial;  had  to  deal,  charaoteriM  tho  oonbcuta 
of  definite  ads  of  appreheniiion  or  nieniOTj.  But  we  have 
already  notioed  one  judgment  which  begins  to  cmancipatA 
itoell  from  the  apprehended  order.  The  collective  judg- 
meot  is  a  construction  of  a  special  kind.  It  doee  not  assert 
anything  outside  the  reality  which  has  been  apprebendecl, 
but  it  oombiucs  the  content  of  several  acts  of  apprehen- 
sion, and  asserts  them  in  one  single  thought.  And,  in  doing 
this,  it  is  not  coafinfld  by  any  easily  assignable  limitation. 
In  memory- syiithosis — another  form  of  construction — we 
■Imply  renew  that  which  tuis  bteu  givi>n  contiDuoti^ly. 
Tbera  is  an  assignable  reaw>n — given  continuity  between  the 
parts — ^for  reviewing  the  whole  of  the  series  at  once.  In  the 
OoUeotlve  judgment  the  reasons  for  making  the  collection  arc 
more  various.  Generally  the  resemblance,  and  Bometimee  the 
contrast  or  marked  diflerence  of  the  contents  "collected," 
I  to  be  the  bond  of  anion.  Sometimes  it  appears  more 
iitrary;  but,  in  any  case,  individuals  may  be  collected 
ther  in  the  subject  of  the  judgment  without  the  slightest 
ference  to  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  apprehended. 
The  only  limitatJOD  wo  have  hitherto  had  is  that  they 
must  all  of  them  have  been  p^ven.  But  we  may  note  a  further 
^linction  among  thi.>so  collective  judgments  of  the  given. 
~~ne  individuals  referred  to  may  be  deSnitc  in  number  or 
[indefinite.  In  "Both  my  oranges  were  bad,"  we  have  a 
Feolloctive  assertion  of  the  results  of  two  separate  inveeti- 

ffttiona.  Tlie  order  of  these  investigations  lb  immaterial, 
ut  the  relerenoe  ta  quite  definite;  that  ia  to  say,  both  the 
elements  of  the  collective  whole  form  matter  of  definite 
memory;  what  the  whole  includes  is  definitely  stated;  in 
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short,  the  jndgment  is  neitlier  more  nor  less  than  the  Bummiiig 
up  of  two  memory-judcnientA. 

But  the  collective  jadgment,  even  whon  a  pure  construction 
of  mamoriee,  ii  not  always  so  definite  1  may  bo  Hure  that  it 
bos  rained  every  day  sincu  I  liave  bc«a  hvro,  witliont  being  able 
to  specify  the  number  of  days,  and  without  being  able  to  rvoill 
them  u  distinct  from  one  another.  My  collective  mouiury  ie 
no  longsr  a  summing  up  of  certain  detinite  particulars,  each 
with  its  own  clearly  marked  position  in  the  series  of  given 
(acts.  Again, "  Every  man  in  the  crowd  had  a  blue  ribcKin," 
dooA  not  seriously  imply  a  distinct  recollection  of  eocli  in- 
dividoal,  still  less  a  kuowledge  of  the  number  referred  to. 
"  He  has  always  voted  strai^t," — a  judgment  which  pre- 
sumaUy  rests  on  s  record,— etates,  not  where  or  when  or 
how  often  be  has  vot«d,  but  u  certain  (act  about  his  vote, 
DO  matter  when.  Tlitia,  witliin  the  limits  of  the  collective 
jud^ent,  based  on  pure  memory,  we  pass  from  a  comlnna- 
tioQ  of  very  definite  ossertiouH  to  a  judgment  about  facta 
indefinite  in  their  number  and  position,  but  exiating  some- 
where in  the  memory  series,  and  of  all  of  whicu  some 
characteristic  is  asserted  to  hold.  The  subject  of  this  judg- 
ment is  therefore  indefinite  as  to  number  and  position, 
excepting  only  that,  if  it  really  depends  on  memoiy,  toe  toots 
compoeioK  the  subject  must  have  been  given. 

Now,  in  dealing  with  imsf^ation,  we  have  already  seen 
that  the  mind  tnuiHcvnds  tliu  limits  of  the  memory  series. 
We  have  poHtulutcd.  namely,  that  we  coo  apply  ideal  contents 
in  fresh  coutexta,  and  so  suggest  or  assert  contents  never 
given.  The  barest  form  of  such  suggestion  is  Uie  extonidon 
of  Bpooe  and  time  beyond  the  confines  of  the  given,  witli  the 
resulting  conception  of  an  indefinitely  wide  reality.  ThtM 
vrideT  space  and  time  we  may  imaginatively  fill  at  any  point ; 
and,  lastly,  such  a  suggestion  or  atiirmBtion  about  the  "  un- 
known "  *  may  be  collective,  just  as  mt^mury  may  be  collective. 
We  may,  in  one  act,  affirm  what  might  equally  be  contained 
in  many  assertions,  and  what  (if  tlic  affirmation  bo  justified) 
will  probably  form  the  content  of  many  acts  of  apprebenaion 
for  ono  subject  or  another.  Hie  subject  of  sucli  a  judf^ent, — 
such  &  collective  prodictioo, — then,  is  indefinite  as  before, 
with  this  further  dsgree  ol  indeflnlteaess,  that  it  may  exist  in 
the  foturs  as  well  as  in  the  post  Every  general  idea,  indeed, 
is  suggested  of  reality  in  this  fashion.  But  the  universal 
judgment  does  Dok  merely  street  a  content  as  existing  in  a 

'  VlAng  the  tmn  iam\f  u  «  oom^dlou  •ipnniui  for  Mjaing  «U^ 
hu  bat  «Bt««d  into  cut  pcnonal  Mp«ncDM. 
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multitude  of  caaee — undefined  as  to  nature  and  poeitioQ — in 
leality.  It  also,  like  the  collective  judgment  of  memory, 
ueerts  something  of  these  contents  wnenever  and  wherever 
they  exist.  The  predicate  is  asserted  of  all  casca  of  the 
subject,  and  so  far  the  universal  judgmoat  is  detinite;  the 
pwttioa  of  Oin  predicate  is  pro  lanto  defioed.  Extend  the 
"all"  of  aa  ordiuaiy  tioUecUvo  judgment  to  include  not  only 
romonib«rcd  but  ai^geeted  cases,  all  tlic  cases  possible  iu 
reality ;  uaeert  tlio  (ircdicate  of  tho  suggeetc<l  crowd  just  aa 
beforo  you  aMortvd  it  of  the  dufinitely.  and  Uieo  of  tha 
vaguely  remembered  crowd,  and  you  have  the  uuiveisol 
ju^menL  Tbis  judgment  Uien  =  the  collective  jndgment  of 
memory  +  an  imagined  reference  beyond  the  memory  Beries. 
It  ia  true  that  the  last  element  of  meaning  on  which  strict 
universality  depends  is  not  clearly  explicit  in  the  judgment 
form ;  and  so  far  the  collective  judgment  mimics  the  universal 
The  well-tried  servant  of  logic,  "  All  men  are  mortal,"  may,  as 
w«  all  know,  mean  "  all  men  I  have  seen  or  heard  of."  Then 
it  is  a  tnu)  collective  judgment  of  memory.  It  may  a]fo  nieiLn, 
"  All  men  tliat  have  been,  are,  and  may  be."  Then  it  is  a  tnio 
universo)  judgment,  asserting  a  prodicato  of  alt  tlie  individuals 
tliat  have  existed,  or  may  be  suggested  to  exist  in  reality. 

2.  It  18  important  tor  logic  that  (he  element  of  definiteness 
in  the  universal  judgment  should  be  oonstAntly  borne  in  mind. 
This  element  la  Uie  relation  asserted  between  siibject  and  pre- 
dicate, and  brondly  we  may  say  that  it  appears  in  the  universal 
judgment,  and  not  in  what  ia  sometimes  called  the  universal, 
but  which  should  on  this  account  be  called  the  general  idea. 
To  entertain  a  general  ides  is  to  soggeet  a  content  of  reality  in 
an  indefinite  number  of  cases,  but  ^es  not  also  assert  some- 
thing of  thut  content  in  all  tJiose  eases.  Yes,  it  may  be  said, 
it  aaserta  tlio  identity  of  thu  oontcnt  In  differeDt  sanoundings. 
But  this  is  nugatory,  The  general  content  ia  an  oxpreesiou 
for  a  certain  common  character  of  many  individuals.  To  say, 
tlieo,  of  such  a  content,  that  in  all  instances  it  has  a  common 
ehomoteT  is  mere  tautology.  So  soon,  indeed,  as  the  content  is 
of  a  complex  character  involting  relations  (i^.^.,  of  some  A  -  B 
instead  of  mere  A),  the  idea  may  be  taken  as  a  covert  sugges- 
tion that  the  relation  A  -  B  is  universal  Itut  if  that  is  meant, 
it  shonld  be  explicitly  stated.  There  is  alt  the  diClerence  in 
the  world  between  the  judgment "  An  indefinite  number  of  cases 
of  A  -  B  exist "  and  "  The  relation  A  -  B  ia  univereaL"  In  the 
first  owe,  we  may  also  have  A  -  C,  A  ~  D,  A  -  N.  In  iho  second, 
'  may  have  none  of  those,  but  always  A  -  B,  and  nothins  but 
.  -  B.  Now,  u  general  idea,  whotber  ila  ooDtsnt  be  simpU  or 
i6 
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ootDptex,tieverdistii)fruiahea  between  these  meaDings.and  is  thofl 

})urely  indefinite.  "  Feeling  "  or  "  tboogbt "  sugceste  a  content 
ound  in  reality,  without  apecifi/ing  when,  or  wnere,  or  under 
what  condition.  But  "  Feeling  is  the  inseparable  accompani- 
ment of  such  and  Kuch  a  molecular  modifioition  oF  Ibe  cortex  " 
asBorts  that  feeling  is  always,  und  in  &ny  cam,  found  in  a 
definite  rt>Utioa.  "  Tlireu-eided  figures,  with  angles  togoth«r 
equal  to  two  right  angles,"  is  put  indefinitely,  and  does  not 
Bay  whctlier  thn  two  sides  of  the  content  are  separable  or  not. 
It  is  u  genoni]  content.  "  All  tbree^eided  flguree  hat'e  angles 
equal  to  two  right  angles  "  is  put  dellnitely,  and  says  that  the 
sabject  and  pi'«dicate  are  inseparable.  It  is  an  univenal  judg- 
menu'  Now,  in  all  inferences,  it  is  the  oniversal  judgment,  not 
merely  the  general  idea,  that  is  implied.  Inference  is  about 
relations.  It  asserts  a  content  to  be  related  to  a  given  content, 
and  to  do  this  it  must  know  not  merely  that  similar  contents 
exist,  but  that  similar  rriatioiv  are  always  found  between  thom. 
3.  Like  other  judgments,  the  oniverwil  is  asserUKi  wilha 
certain  feeling  of  bcbef.  Every  assertion  wo  have  scvn  is 
psyclMlogioally  dilTerctitiatod  by  the  degrco  in  which  it  is 
cbaracterised  by  this  feeling,  which  may  vary  in  intensity 
from  tero  Co  a  maximum.  The  feeling  has  also,  I  should 
suppose,  its  own  characteristic  shade  of  dilTerence,  according 
to  tbe  nature  of  the  content  as-ierted ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
nniverwil  judgment,  it  seems  to  have  been  correctly  described 
by  Hume  as  a  feeling  of  the  necessary  connection  between 
subject  and  predicate,  or,  as  we  may  put  it,  between  these 
ideas.*  There  is  tbis  peculiarity  about  the  uuivereal  judg- 
ment, that  it  is  often  modified  in  statement  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  this  fett  tension  the  actual  purport  of  the  aasertAon. 
Thus  when  we  say,  "A  is  bound  (o  beB";  "An  overbalance  of 
*  AntitbcM«  u*  Aw»j*  mldtadfaig^  Ikmali  th«y  tn  oftn  mmmuj  ;  «iiil 


tbt  text  mlclit  b«  takMi  m  rsriving  th*  opptMHion  or  iilt*  to  Judgment.  But 
tbLt  would  be  a  mltuniltntkii-ling.  The  oftpoutioii  behm  tu  ia  partly  dm  of 
matenl.  To  iiute  lliii  <har,  wc  pat  it  Xba* :  Certdn  act*  ot  (bought  tagguA 
Matonti,  limple  or  eomplcx,  u  eiUting  in  ah  indtfinito  nnmbcf  of  mmb  in 
roditf.  Otlian  aaMrt  tbat  tha  ilnnonti  of  oittain  oomplal  coftlwta  Mv 
ilvan  tomtA  to^tW  In  rMlitj,  and  norar  apart.  Tk«  firM  <)•«  wneapoad 
to  <rnat  an  ofbMi  oiltid  graonl  Ucaa ;  tlie  Mcond  to  sninnal  Judonentv. 
StrMly,  both  an  either  uacrtion  or  augigMtioN,  tni  wo  nuy  pnt  aunt  in 
judnaont  fonn.  "Soriil  demoatej  U  a  ptnibilitj,"  miggcati  a  gtMnltoe- 
tont.  "  PoMtJotl  demoztwy.  ■iipervoninf;  on  a  oapltallK  ajitom  of  litAtMrf, 
awl  naebtckoil  hj  the  pmeooo  of  taililAriiun,  Inontatily  d«nlo|ii  Into  mcuJ 
dMnofner.**  (•  •  nalvenal  Jodmiuil,  tnin  or  hUo.  It  i(  Jtutly  indeflnita  or 
HgltDative,  vU.  u  to  Iba  eonilitJont  It  l»a  dowii ;  partly  iMiiiie  anil  nte- 
nrioti,  rii.  M  to  tb«  wMMaent  wliM  tmowi  from  tlwta.  Vlwlbar  in  tha 
lomorjudnMnt  orof  iilMn.r.  in«re1]r  ngpattd  TCfa«B»X  tha  oontoat*  maft 
be  iliiUnfnIilMd  aa  "mueni  "ftnd  "Halva«l"n«iiMtI**iy. 

*  Tho  fotUag  la  bo  aoaht  aliat  Fiof.  Jamw  Im  w«I1  mIImI  a  "  frlago." 
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foroe  in  any  direction  must  nocc«Banlr  produce  motion  " ;  "Of 
course,  the  tnaogle  is  hitlf  the  parallelogruu  " ;  "  Because  "; 
"  lliererore," — in  all  theae  cas«a  th«  tenaiou  appeals  a«  the 
direct  content  ot  the  judgment :  and  we  are  close  to  the  ethical 
judgment,  "  Vou  must,"  "  I  ought,"  which  HeemB  similarly  to 
espret»,  in  the  firat  ioBtance,  a  felt  necessity  of  actiog,  an 
actual  feeling  qualifying  the  idea  of  an  act,  or  (if  you  prefer  it) 
qualifying  the  rotation  of  the  idea  to  will.  This  tension 
wtwc^-n  one  a£sertton  and  another  secnifi  to  exiiit  as  a  psychical 
furct!  uvfii  wlicro  it  w  not  folt.  Thus  we  inay  suppose  that  it 
caiteu  the  transition  from  minor  to  coaduiioD,  but  is  not  felt 
unless  tho  two  judgnienU  coalesce  and  form  subject  and 
predicate  of  the  same  jndgiaonL  In  such  case  the  fceliuf; 
will  be  present,  but  it  would  seem  to  be  only  io  certain  forms  of 
the  universal  judgment  that  it  enters  into  the  content  aaserted 

Even  here  it  cannot  be  raid  to  be  the  whole  explicit 
purport  of  the  judgment.  Granting  a  felt  tension  between  its 
elemental  as  existing  in  my  thought,  I  do  not  ordinarily  mean 
to  assert  that  tension  as  a  relation  of  my  thought  only.  I 
should  not  assert  it  in  the  form  of  the  universal  judgment, 
unIc«B  1  believed  Hoinctliing  gIe«  as  well.  This  soinetbinK  else 
is  the  "  objective  "  couni'otiou  of  tho  elements  as  such,  and  it  Is 
on  this  imputed  connection  that  the  felttensioo  ot  the  coq- 
tentu  as  clemcnta  in  my  thought  is  suppoaed  to  be  based. 
Directly  and  explicitly,  tlien,  it  is  a  "  real "  necessary  con- 
nection which  tlie  jodguieut  aseerte.  Thought  would  directly 
cootfadiot  its  own  claim  to  be  valid  if  it  ttatd  or  implied, 
*  The  idea  of  A  forces  me  irresiatihly  on  to  the  constniction 
of  the  whole  A  -  B,  though  between  A  and  B  in  reality  Uiere  is 
no  connection,"  On  the  contrary,  wherever  thought  recognises 
such  a  eituation,  as  f.^.  where  it  is  awuro  of  having  been  under 
the  spell  ot  some  itlusoiy  aseoctatioD,  it  n^ects  the  result  and 
disentanglM  itself  from  the  oontnidiotioiL  It  refuses  to  con- 
tinue the  conneotioQ  as  aoon  as  it  sees  that  it  does  not  belong 
to  t)ie  contents  08  suoh.  Were  any  connection,  not  attributable 
to  the  contents  connected,  neveitlieJesa  irresistible  for  thought, 
we  should  have  a  final  and  irreconcilable  contradiction. 

4.  The  universal  judgment, then,  attributes  connection  to  its 
elements.  Certain  elemeotfl>in-connection  form  ila  content. 
"  Within  wide  limits  *  the  volume  of  a  gas  is  inversely  as  the 
prenure " ;  "  The  molecules  of  a  solid  oscillate  about  their 

'8m^  ■  qnallfteatioB  doM  not  detract  horn  tii«  "untnrMl"  etuncter  of 
tbojndpnant,  if  (>)  ttMllmiUMu  b9<t«Iln«d,  or  Wa  Uwofoancoultaat  tmU- 
tlon  barood  tiia  luniU  mb  In  foniid,  or  <r)  the  diftrtBthUag  cosdltfaiu  wUdi 
pmIm  to*  reUtion  good  within  the  limita  can  twaaalgned. 
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centJOB  of  gravity ."  "  Injury  to  liie  Kolaodic  region  is  aooom- 
panied  bj  motor  paralysis," — all  in  their  diffcront  ways  state 
re-ill  conouctioDB.  But  what  is  a  real  connection  ?  When  I 
8uy  t)iu  Hky  is  IjIuu,  ibat  states  a  "  rtiol "  fncl,  iu  the  sense  titut 
it  is  HOinelliiii)>  ttiut  I  upprohand.  "Tbe  square  on  the 
bypoCenuse=lhf  sum  of  tiic  aqiuirm  on  the  Btdee"  states  a 
relation  which  1  may  not  in  this  ca»c  apprehend  directly,  but 
which  is  like  an  apprehended  relation,  and  hence  ia  real  But 
what  Bort  o(  a  reality  is  a  real  connection  ?  Where,  among 
given  facts,  is  necessity  to  be  found  ?  A  real  connection,  we 
may  say,  is  a  necessary  relation.  Hut  a  relation  aa  Bucli  is  of 
oouiM  not  neoeeaary ;  if  it  were,  all  knowledge  and  all  reality 
would  be  revealed  to  us  by  mere  contemplation  of  tbc  given. 
A^liat,  then,  is  the  qualiGcation  introduced  into  a  rvlatiou  when 
we  aUego  it  to  be  necessary?  What,  at  least,  do  wo  nuun  by  the 
word,  whether  wo  have  or  have  not  any  right  to  our  meaning  f 
The  answer  tu  this  queetion  ia  not  wholly  to  be  found  in  the 
analysis  of  the  universal  jui^mcnt.  With  that  judgment  the 
qaeetion  first  comes  up,  but  its  whole  solution,  or  rather,  the 
meagre  whole  which  any  treatise  on  logic  can  contribute  to  the 
Boluuon,  can  only  be  given  as  Uie  result^  not  aa  the  condition,  of 
tbe  whole  Uieory  of  inference.  But  this  much  may  be  said  on 
a  first  analysis  (the  analysis  made  sceptically  by  Hume,  mora 
coustructively  and  adequately  by  Milt);  the  conception  of 
nooeeeity  involves  that  of  uuivei«alily.  When  I  say  tluit  A 
and  B  are  neoesearily  connected,  t  mean  something.  Wttut  is 
that  Bomcthing  ?  Is  it  that  A  and  B  are  related  in  this  and 
tliat  instance  ?  Yce,  it  is  that ;  but  more  than  that.  Is  it  some 
peculiar  kind  of  relation  that  exists  between  them  i  Certainly, 
it  is  not  a  relation  in  tbe  abstract,  it  is  this  particular  relation 
which  I  have  found  by  analysis.  But  llien,  does  it  merely 
aawrt  them  in  that  particular  relation  ?  No,  it  says  tiiat  th« 
relation  is  necessary.  Then,  ia  this  neccssi^  a  speiual  feature 
to  be  detected  in  the  relation  by  further  analysis  ?  That  is 
not  clear ;  at  any  rate,  in  a  given  esse,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  lay 
our  hand  on  it.  Then  what,  Uiat  is  definite  and  eortain,  do  we 
mean  I  Mot  merely  a  given  relation  in  a  given  case,  not 
perhaps  a  eiven  relation  of  a  given  cliaracler,  but  a  relation 
that  holds  oetweea  the  contents  A  and  htuatuh.  A  as  such 
stands  in  a  given  relation  to  B.  It  is  related  in  this  case  or 
in  that  to  C  and  D,  but  in  both  cases  the  relation  involves 
other  facts.  Here  alone  we  have,  e^.,  B  depending  on  A,  and  A 
only.  B  is  true  of  A  aa  such.  But  what  does  this  <'  as  such  " 
mean  ?  Wlieo  we  speak  of  it  as  expressing  the  doi)cndcnce  of 
one  term  on  another,  us  meaning  that  one  term  "iuvolvoa" 
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tnoUior,  is  the  condition  from  wbich  another  follows  as  nwulti 
we  Ru^  be  quite  jostifiod.  but  we  have  not  moved  a  Bt«p 
townrcls  the  wialysu  of  neooeaitj.  We  harn  phrased  it  diffor- 
eiiUy,  and  that  is  all  This  only  can  we  fny,  that  whore  B 
belonga  Co  A  oa  such  it  will  be  related  to  it  universally,  in  all 
cases.  If  B  is  related  to  A  as  such,  then,  any  and  every  B  will 
be  similarly  related  to  A.  Here,  at  laat,  ve  have  a  differentia. 
It  ts  not  any  peculiar  charactemtic  of  the  relation  A  -  B,  but 
the  belief  that  that  relation  will  be  found  in  all  coses  which 
Kivee  the  point  to  our  ti^sortion  of  necessary  connection.  And 
here  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  come  round  Go  the  point  from 
which  wc  atttrted.  The  univewal  judgment  was  held  to  aasert 
neoenary  counoction.  and  we  have  now  analysed  necessary 
connection  into  miivenality. 

WiUiout  assuming  too  hastily  that  our  analysis  is  complete, 
we  way  put  our  results  somehow  after  this  fashion.  Neoesaary 
connection  involves  universal  relation,  whether  it  means  Bome- 
thing  more  or  not.  Conversely,  a  strictly  univenal  relation  ia 
not  asserted  unless  the  subject  is  regarded  aa  a  sufficient  basis 
for  belief  in  the  predicate,  and  this  logically  involves,  not  a 
merely  subjective  development  of  an  idea,  but  a  real  relation 
which  vre  can  only  describe  as  a  necessary  connection.  We 
must  not  allow  tiocesaity  to  be  an  illuaion,  even  if  wo  can  do 
nothing  but  resolvd  it  back  ititu  univenutUty. 

The  universal  judgment,  th(tn,  may  bu  put  in  three  forms: — 
<L)  All  A  is  B,  or  any  A  is  B. 
(2.)  A  as  such  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  asserting  R 
(3.)  A  —  B  forms  a  necetsarilr  connected  whole. 
Any  one  of  theite  forms  strictly  taken  implies  the  other, 
tiiough  one  form  may  (and  perhaps  with  reason)  seem  more 
appropriate  to  one  content  and  another  to  auottier.     Tlius  we 
say,  "  In  all  vertebrates  the  nervous  system  has  some  kind  of 
ocotw";  "Tlie  united  testimony  of  contemporary  historians 
compels  assent " ;  "  Elliptical  motion  is  the  necessary  result  of 
the  combined  inBuenco  of  gravity  and  inertia."     But  in  each 
ease  we  remain  able  to  pass  from  one  funn  to  the  other,  and 
which  we  start  with  or  arrive  at  is  tudifforent 

5.  Closely  connected  with  the  univenul,  esi>eciaUy  in  its 
second  and  third  forms,  is  the  hypotJieticaJ  judgment,  with 
which,  indeed,  aome  writers  have  identified  it  If  tlits  identi- 
fication meant  merelv  to  insist  that  in  the  universal  the  terms 
ore  related  as  ground  and  connequent,  and  that  this  relation  is 
best  expressed  in  the  hypothetical  form,  no  objection  could  bo 
mode.  But  a  confusion  is  poeeible  and  must  be  avoided.  Th« 
hypothetical  judgment  (if  A  then  B)  supposos  a  case,  and 
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IherenpoD  Bffinns  ft  consequence.  The  whole  content,  antecft- 
deot  and  consequent,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  still  a  mere  eupposal, 
but  the  assertion  is  that  the  existeaoe  of  one  element  involves 
that  uf  the  other.  Supposal,  tJten.  i&  a  torm  of  suggeetioa 
made  for  a  purpose,  viz.  of  seeing  what  comi'8  of  it;  and  it  can 
work  only  in  an  area  where  universal  judgments  ar«  known. 
Ita  simploec  and  most  straightforward  use  is  the  application  in 
thought  of  some  nnivoreal  relation  to  a  partioulM  case.  "If 
you  run  you  will  catch  the  train  "  applies  a  ooutent  tentatively 
to  your  case,  and  gives  you  the  result  in  aocordance  with 
oertaia  universal  relations  of  time,  space,  and  the  speed  of 
human  le^  The  possibility  of  a  supposal  of  which  anything 
is  to  omne  rests,  therefore,  on  the  not  merely  supposed  bat 
categorically  asserted  universal  relation.  The  hypoUietical 
judgment  proper  supposes  the  universal 

Now,  in  a  certain  sense,  supposal  or  suggestion  plays  a  part 
in  the  universal  iUeU,  particularly  in  ita  first  form.  lu  "  AU 
plancta  move  in  eUipsca"  wo  hiive  ootloed  a  ceftAin  indefinite- 
nose  afTocting  the  extunt  of  the  subject  71t6  proposition  In 
intended  to  hold,  not  only  of  all  observed  planets,  but  of  others 
4f  thtre  an  any.  But  are  there  any  7  This  can  only  be — at 
least,  so  far  as  this  judgment  is  ooncenied — s  matter  of  suggest 
tion  or  supposal  Here,  then,  is  the  rub.  The  jui^ment,  it 
seenis  after  all,  asserts  its  predicate  of  a  supposed  subject,  and 
is  therefore  hypothetical  This  reascming  simply  turns  a 
pitisqaantily  into  a  minus.  The  judgment  asserts  its  predicate 
oatcgorically  of  certain  facts,  and  ol  any  others,  if  there  are 
any,  i.e.  hypothotically.  To  add  the  su^mcetion  does  not  take 
away  the  ossertkm.  The  content  aseertea  is  found  in  reality ; 
when,  where,  or  how  often,  is  not  specified;  but  it  is  found : 
it  is  found,  and  will  be  found  always  as  s  whole,  and  its 
elements  will  not  fall  asunder,  lu  all  this  the  judgment  is 
categorical  Because  we  reoogoise  that  the  relation  may 
exist  in  cases  yet  unknown,  we  do  not  necessarily  deny 
that  we  know  of  coses  in  which  it  exist&  But  this  is  the  logic 
whicb  would  reduce  the  universal  to  the  rank  of  a  supposition. 

But  it  may  be  said,  the  univereal  form  does  not,  in  foot, 
imply  the  existence  of  the  subject  within  the  area  of  obeerra- 
tion.  "The  path  of  a  projectile  is  a  parabola,*'  although  there 
are,  in  fact,  no  projectiles  that  OKn-e  in  perfect  parabolas. 
Here,  then,  the  univei«al  judgment  connects  ooiit«nt8  which  do 
not  exist ;  and  if  it  does  this  once,  it  may,  so  far  as  ita  fonn  is 
ooncemed,  do  so  always.  Now  we  may  admit  that  universals 
of  this  kind,  though  we  allow  ourselves  the  lioence  of  a  cats* 
gorical  form  of  expression,  ate,  in  content,  true  hypotheticals. 
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Bat  we  must  make  two  objectiona  to  the  oondusloQ  draws 
from  this.  For  (1)  though  the  judgment  is  hjpothetjca),  it 
is  practically  a  oompendioua  fonn  of  stating  certain  cat«goricAl 
rendte,  viz.  that  the  path  of  a  projectile  approximatas  U>  it 
puabola,  in  proportioa  as  the  forces^acting  on  it  are  rtxlucecl  to 
two;  and  (2)  the  fonn  of  a  judgment  never  is  a  sullicieot  key 
to  its  meaoicg.'  Oulaide  logical  loxt-booka  every  judgment 
stands  in  ocrtam  real  r«lationH  which  modify  its  meaning,  and 
it  is  the  worst  and  meat  emttc  kind  of  formal  logic  which 
determines  the  meaning  of  Uie  judgment  from  its  huro  form  in 
the  unreal  isolation  of  an  "example,"  when  such  meaning 
ooofliote  with  the  clear  intentioo  of  the  judgment  in  euncrete 
thought.  Universal  judgments,  aa  Uiey  are  meant,  oonstautly 
imply  Che  existence  of  ihe  subject  matter.'  Indeed,  I  should 
take  the  normal  content  of  an  universal  judgment  to  be  Utnt 
A  -  B  is  found  in  reality  sn  indefinite  number  of  times  while 
its  elements  are  never  found  apart  But  that  is  not  all.  If 
some  aniverfials  are,  as  they  siand,  hypothetical,  they  must 
olwaj's  imply  a  really  known  connection.  It  is  only  from 
known  cuimcctions  of  content  thut  supposed  connections  can 
b«  interred.  The  perfectly  parabolic  motion  is  an  inference 
from  real  motions  in  real  combinations.  The  supposed  eoancc- 
tion  that  is  not  founded  on  a  real  one  and  a  known  ono  can 
only  be  fniitlul  id  fairyland.  And  this  overthrows  another 
soggestion,  viz.  that  the  neceesary  oonneotion  assorted  depends 
on  a  reality  outside  the  contents  connected.  "  I^vspassors  will 
be  prosacuted  "  means  not  that  there  are  treapami^nt  or  pnise- 
cutors,  but  that  there  are  landlords,  and  law  courts,  and  legal 
rights  and  means  of  redress.  Here,  again,  an  extreme  cane  has 
been  accentuated  and  the  important  point  overlooked.  Unreal 
but  true  suppositions  certainly  do  assert  an  "outside"  reality 
us  their  true  basis,  but  what  they  imply  is  that  tliat  basis  u 
known  and  ita  consequences  observable  in  a  purullvl  oaae.  We 
have,  if  «  then  0.—tut  uureul  supposition  which  in  fact  ufflnue 
the  reality  C.  But  that  C,  quali^od  and  acted  on  by  «,  would 
give  us  d,  eould  not  possibly  be  known  if  wc  did  not  oliserve  C 
acted  on  by  a  and  giving  b,  t.;.  if  we  did  not  know  real  cotmec- 
tiona  of  content  into  which  C  enters.  In  every  case,  then,  the 
hypothetical  judgment  presuppoeea  the  categorical  univeraaL 

■  In  aa  onmiile  like  Sigwart't  (£<vit',  L  pi,  103),  "  D«r  bnvB  Huib  donlct 
Ml  tkh  «dbit  tuleUt,"  tho  fam  ii  oipMially  aikpUd  (at  ImtIdx  dnubtAil  tiio 
nr«r»iiee  to  rMlitf.  But  ta](*«T«a  thlajiMginaBt,ui<l  ooniMNlt  witL  "Tb* 
Mrf«ot  Moio  it  titlwr  mm  «r  Un  Uun  •  imui."  uid  gsunj  ibe  intantioa  ia 
diffmnt  Tlwn  ut  bnra  mat,  and  tliars  aia  no  ptcfoet  iCatMb  Th«  <il)}Mt  of 
nhtUM,  aoMrdinalT,  ■mmi  to  be  iwre— rily  dUhnot. 

*  Thii  U  allQind  V  Ur.  B<Mai»)iMt  ifimuilial*  v*  l«gie,  LmL  tO.  f.  120>. 
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It  may  bft  urged  (I  odd  only  one  word  on  this  point)  that 
St  leut  tho  "  All  fonn  Hhould  lie  gtvon  njp.  Wbure  the  oU 
Is  odmiLtcd  to  be  indefinite,  and  to  ocmtain  an  clement  of 
suggeBtion,  its  function  is  ue  well  peifonned  by  the  "  oa  such  " 
juc^inienL  But  tliis  I  Uiink  an  error.  One  feature  of  the 
univerml  whidi  leoeut  logic  has  tended  to  Blur  over  iH  its 
npplicubilitj  to  numerical^  distinct  instoncoK  This  feature 
hiia  an  importance  of  its  own,  and  accentuates  certain  aseump- 
tiona  of  thought  more  clearly  than  any  other.  And  it  is  only 
in  the  avowed  reference  to  alt  inatances  that  may  exist  that 
we  get  this  feature  and  the  assumption  underlying  it  avowedly 
reoiwnised. 

I  conclude,  then,  that  the  universal  judgment  may  Iw 
taken  as  rtferriug  one  content  U>  another — (a)  newjMarily. 
(d)  as  suoh,  and  </)  in  every  instance  lluit  may  exist.  These 
features  are  Intimately  rcktcd,  if  not  al  bottom  idcnti«»l,  but 
ore  accentuated  Mvotally  by  different  modes  ot  expreesioD,  all 
of  which  should  be  retained.  The  judgment  is  categorical 
in  character,  implying  the  existence  of  its  subject  matter. 
From  it  the  hypothetical  can  be  formed  by  a  sugseeted 
appUcation  of  the  content  to  a  fresh  c«s&  But  though 
juogments  catesorical  in  form  may  be  hypothetical  u 
matter,  the  universal  judgment  always  implies  knowledge 
of  a  connection  which  is  universal  and  known  to  be  real 
Tbe  categorical  nniveraal  is  tlius  at  the  bottom  of  ths 
bjpotheticAl' 

6,  So  fur  of  the  content  of  univenth.  What  of  their  origin! 
Are  tliey  in  turn  iuforences  from  observation,  or  are  they 
originfU  data  of  knowledge  ?  That  observation  plays  at  least 
a  part  in  the  formation  of  some  of  ttiem  is  scarcelv  a  matter 
of  disputeL  We  shall  tlien,  pursuing  the  method  already  laid 
down,  assume  provisionally  that  they  are  to  be  explained,  one 
and  all,  as  inferences  from  that  baaia.  We  abalf  endeavour 
to  discover  what  they  all  imply  in  addition  to  observation,  and 
we  sliiill  ask  whether  ultimatdy  the  assertion  of  the  univereal 
can  tJlDS  be  rtNluced  to  one  principle,  which  would  presumably 
be  a  certain  observatjon  together  with  a  certain  axiom ;  failing 
one  principle,  can  we  find  eoffnafe  principles  for  all  inference  ? 


>  Th*  *hoi*  pnotdins  diieufliio«i  Iim  ntmmot  mainly  to  the  •oeount  of  Ou 
jadgBMBt* «MiatRi«d  br  lb.  BntdUy  (£«a^  U.  f.  chap.  iLtaadllr.  BeMnanet 
XXmrnUgt  wirf  KtmUtt.  clup.  1.;  udlogii.  bk.  L  cImd*.  v.  M>d  li.).  Ct. 
«1m UlU,  i.  C,  ud Ognntthe.  til.  ud  ]if>.  SI3 «).  To  nptoiB  tb* tmtTWMl 
m  a  doubU  aagaitm  (mo  HUlobrud,  Kaitg.  SM.  n.  42)  la  to  malca  •  iingla 
nuM^MDM  Into  Um  mmmo  oT  IM  nuttn,  Undca  makiiiK  t)M  Bnitanil 
tMgttloB  etj^lioitoiT  of  th«  nninn*!  kfflnnativa.  For  Iha  importuio*  of 
ilooliU  n^itaai  in  tMcolloctiroJnilgiiMat,  MoSigwirt,  p.  210. 
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If  BO,  it  ifl  at  least  a  good  hypothesis  that  this  single  or  these 
allied  principles  are  the  true  and  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
nniveisal  judgment  What  further  verification  of  the 
hypotheais  is  possible  will  be  matter  of  subsequent  inquiry, 
liie  formation  of  the  hypothesis,  that  is,  the  attempt  to  reduce 
all  geuerahsationB  to  cognate  principles,  or  ultimately  to  a 
single  principle,  will  occupy  Chape.  VII.  to  XX. 


CHAFIEB   YI 

Bquivauht  asd  QuAsi-muiTALEErr  Ihfibehgbi 

iSxASWBUM  we  havQ  the  mnainii^  fonm  of  inferenoe  to 

fTfflffiinft 

(A)  SjfOoffism. 

L  Oae  of  these  we  have  already  ipedBed^ — the  inference 
from  muTerBd  to  partionlar, — in  dealing  with  which  we  eball 
be  oompelled  to  tnverse  some  well-known  ground.  First  of 
all,  let  UB  be  clear  on  one  point  The  uniTeraal  joG^ment  alone 
does  not  Huffioe  to  eire  me  the  oonolnncni.  "  Btumnoolaces 
have  five  petals  "  tern  me  noUiing  about  this  flower  in  mj  hand 
nntil  I  know  that  bntteroape  are  ranononlaceee.  This  would 
not  be  worth  mentumin^  if  Hill  had  not  been  misled  <m  the 
point  partly  by  a  traditional  view  of  the  oniveraal,  which  he 
bimseu,  later  on,  did  mnoh  to  overthrow.  If  yon  could  never 
Ket  a  trae  universal,  such  as  we  have  above  described, "  All  A 
18  B  "  must  be  either  a  loose  and  uncertain  statement  about  A'a 
in  general,  or  a  definite  and  rigidly  proved  statement  about 
certain  A's  already  examined  A  dilemma  f  ollow&  Either  the 
conclusion  was  one  of  the  A's  examined.  In  that  case  it  was 
already  implied  in  the  All  A — it  was  one  of  the  facts  definitely 
alluded  to  by  the  collective  Judgment.  Therefore  the  ByUagism 
was  a  paitio  prineipO.^  Or  the  conclusion  was  not  one  of  the 
A's  examineo.  In  that  case,  (1)  it  did  not  follow  from  the  col- 
lective All  A  is  B ;  (2)  the  universal  AH  A  isB  was  a  loose  judg- 
ment, having  the  same  warrant,  no  less  and  no  more  than  the 
conclusion ;  therefore  it  could  not  be  used  to  prove  the  conclu- 
sion. In  no  case,  therefore,  did  the  conclusion  follow  from  the 
major.  It  depended  really  on  certain  observatioiis  for  which 
the  major  was  a  loose  form  of  expression.    In  dealing  with 

>  Thia  ii  Hegel's  Tiew  {op.  efl.  bk.  iiL  1,  elup.  lii. ;  B'ente.  vol.  v.  p.  148) 
with  nsard  to  the  lyllogum  of  ">lliic<«,"  i.i.  tikcD  in  siteniioii.  Ee«lM 
aigtiM,  like  Hill,  that  in  thi<  uvoment  we  Toellyrest  upon  induction.  We 
nud  not  hora  oonaider  whether  tbie  doctrine  u  coneiateiit  vitb  his  treiitment 
of  whlit  he  oklli  the  cctegoricftl  eyllogiem  (p.  167).  Ur.  Bradley  also  condemm 
tlie  q'Uoginn,  when  taken  in  eztenaton,  ■•i]ii«ulu{£«irtc,bk.  ii.  pLi.chiip.ii.). 
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ccneinlimtion  we  shall  Bee  certain  important  eleiuentA  ot  fcruUi 
in  this  doctrine,  bub  as  a  general  tneory  of  tb«  HyUogifltn  it 
goes  too  fur.  Once  admit  (wbat  we  ]>oetulat«  for  the  prc«cnt) 
that  wt  cun  and  do  make  true  universal  judgiuuiitH,  vrliich 
arc  uot  moitily  colluctive  cjcpresBious  for  all  tliut  wu  hitvo 
oxpcricnocd,  and  the  aMuinptioii  ou  which  tliQ  above  reoHoning 
rests  falls  to  the  groand.  The  universal  is  an  assertion  about 
facta  prior  to  the  observation  of  thotn.  Hence  the  conclusion 
ifl  not  one  of  the  datA  out  of  which  the  major  is  built  up. 
Hot  ifl  it  true  that  the  universal  as  such,  by  iteelf,  asserts 
the  ooncluaicKi,  for  it  aajrs  nothing  of  the  position  or  sorroond- 
ingB  of  the  contents  to  which  it  &ppUe&  The  proposition 
alwve  inutanced  does  not  tell  you  where  you  will  nnd  ranun- 
culacea-,or  wbat  other  cbaracterifitics  they  will  have.  Mow,  the 
minor  premise  does  tell  yon  this.  Hence  minor  must  bo  added 
to  uii^ur  if  we  wish  to  j^t  the  equivalent  of  tho  conclusion. 
We  have,  in  fuot,  gone  tliruugh  the  convene  process  to  that  with 
wliich  we  b^aa  dtscuasiug  inference.  Then  we  set  out  from 
the  minor  and  found  the  mi^  wanting.  Here  we  start  with 
the  mflyor  and  find  the  minor  to  bo  its  neccssoi;  snpplement 

Tho  exact  function  of  the  supplement  is  to  make  the  two 
judgments  together  t^iviUeni  to  the  oondusion.*  Taking  the 
premisses  in  combination,  we  get  "  Any  A~  B  and  this  A^"  The 
conclusion,  then,  states  what  is  alrcsady  asserted.  There  could 
be  no  meaning  in  saying  "  Any  or  all  A  -  B,"  unless  we  meant 
to  aiwert  B  of  A^  The  denial  of  the  conclusion  would  leave  cnte 
premiss  meanioc^eas.  Though  the  nu^or  does  not  take  this  A, 
to  have  been  examined,  yet  it  is  an  ase^rtion  by  anticipntiou 
about  this  Aj  when  identified  with  A.  Wu  have  tlicn  in  tlio 
premisses  the  present  cose  ("this")  qualified  as  A,  and  B 
asserted  ot  all  A's.  In  this  statement  both  terms  of  the  con- 
olusion  are  contained.  The  oonclusion,  then,  does  not  assert  a 
diflerent  fact  or  postulate  any  law  of  the  connection  of  facte. 
It  is  the  statement  in  a  single  judgment  of  what  the  two 
promiasoi  mean  when  taken  together.  .  .  .  But  to  put  them 
togL-ther  and  so  draw  thi>  conclusion  requires  a  real,  sometimes 
an  important  movement  of  thought,  This  movement  is  often 
described  as  tlte  making  explicit  what  is  imphoit  in  tho 
premisses.  This  is  correct  if  we  undentand  "implicit"  in  a 
verr  precise  sense.  For,  in  a  way,  U>e  conclusion  may  be  said 
to  De  implicit  in  the  mnjor  alone,  vis.  on  condition  that  the 
minor  is  true.  And  in  a  way,  as  wo  slinll  try  to  show,  an 
inductive  generalisation  is  implicit  in  the  experiment  tliat 

>  What  fellows  U  Ukm  with  alight  niMtififotioiia  Ironi  u  tnlolo  tij  ilio 
ulbM  ia  Miad,  aS.,  ««J.  xn.  Ho.  M,  p.  MO. 
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proves  it,  viz.  on  condiUon  that  the  principle  of  induction  is 
true.  Itut  the  conclusion  of  a  sfUogism  is  implicit  iu  the 
prenuBsee  on  no  further  condition  at  all  than  that  these 
promiflsea  have  meaning.  Briefly,  gencralii^tion  involves  an 
univeraal  [oinciple  connecting  dilTereDt  fncts ;  syllogism  does  not 

2.  What  precisely.  Uion.  ia  the  operation  pi'rformwl  on  tlifi 
premi»8M  whoa  we  "  put  them  together "  and  "  draw  '*  tho 
conclusion  ?  The  first  opcrutiou  is  siiuply  the  aaseFtton  in 
a  single  act  of  the  coiitenta  of  two  assertions  ulrmdy 
toadc.  it.  it  is  a  oonsLruction ;  and  tha  onlj'  point  of  difTcr- 
enoe  between  it  and  other  constructions  with  which  we  an^ 
already  &miliar,  is  that  it  is  here  applied  U>  a  univeraal  and 
a  particular  judgment  instead  of  to  two  acta  of  apprehension 
or  to  an  apprehended  content  and  an  idea.  All  we  postulate, 
then,  is  tliat  the  "  conatrucUve "  acti\-ity  is  thus  applicable. 
Now,  tins  oonatmction  gives  ua  "All  A's.  of  which  tfau  present 
is  (me,  have  B."  Only  a  part  of  this  content  is  mutoriAl  to  the 
present  purpofi(>,  if.  the  purpoM.-  of  diHoovcring  wluit  wo  can 
about  (hut  A.  Tliu  act  of  uiiulyi>it»  picks  out  this  t>art  that  is 
relevant,  and  says  this  A  lias  B.  Here  again,  wc  havo  analysis 
like  the  analytic  attention  which  wc  before  described,  not 
adding  anything  to  what  is  given,  but  bringing  into  relief  a 
certain  part  of  what  is  given.  Only  here,  again,  we  have  to 
postulate  that  analysis  can  be  applied  to  any  assertion  as  well 
H8  to  the  imnie<liately  given  fact.'  The  content  of  the  con- 
clusion of  a  Byllogwm  is,  in  short,  a  part  of  Ike  vkoU/ormed  iy 
the  two  prentisiet  tog^/uT.  To  arrive  at  this  point  we  require 
ooDStruction  and  analysis  of  the  given. 

We  have,  iu  fact,  m  syllogism  a  case  of  equivalence,  and  an 
oqaivolonoe  which  is  not  tuuncaning  tautology.  Such  oqulva* 
lenoe  is  found  wherever  you  assert  a  whole  of  which  all  the 
elements  have  already  been  asserted  (construction)  or  a  part 
of  such  a  whole  (analysis).  Whether  or  not  in  any  syllogism 
the  conclusion  is  this  precise  equivalent  may  be  matter  ot 
queation,  but  I  think  a  alight  consideration  of  the  rules  of  the 
eyllogism  would  show  that  they  are  nearly  all  designed  to 
ensure  it,  while  the  fallacteaare  an  enumeration  of  the  main  ways 
in  wliicti  such  itquivalence  may  be  apparent  without  being  real* 

3.  Now  to  repeat  a  familiar  question,  is  the  syllogism  an 


>  I  un  not  olow  ti-M  it  Ik  m  modi  Malnia  m  s  timiil*  "latvlnK  mt"  «r 
"•lialoii"  wliioli  nmllj  ukn  |>1m*.  And  «Ttn  Ui>t  miMfa  ii  {i*rh*w  a«t 
wwB>i»l.  There  m**  be  "Uiree-t«rai  bilmncM"  which  do  net  om  Miaiao, 
nil  we  nuT  keif  all  tlie  tnini  bolbM  m  In  th»  qrllogletie  aoadHioa.  C£ 
Br^ey.  ilC  1 1.  It  mum  bat,  bavenr,  to  lUU  the  pwM  la  Ita  IkPwt 
conuleilt]'. 

^My  rtoh  diionnJcB  oJ  ajVaffima  m  a  pwcm  of  otniaUiicttwi  U  due  to  Mr. 
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inference  I  (1)  It  ocrtuuljr  evolv«e  one  M»ertion  out  of  oUiera. 
Ttiat  is,  tlto  coitolusioi)  contains  a  differcDt  fact  hb  occupying  a 
differeiit  not  of  aUenlion  from  either  of  the  preiiiiiuic*  talctn  $infflj/. 
Now,  the  putting  thetn  together  is  one  side  of  tht;  scmiaI 
eyllcgiaang — one  side  of  the  proceas  of  drawing  the  coucliiBion, 
and  it  is  therefore  with  the  premisses  oa  taken  singly,  oue  after 
the  other,  that  we  must  make  our  comparison.  By  thia  test 
the  conclusion  givea  tis  a  "  new "  ^t  within  the  limits  of  D\ir 
definition  of  "new."  On  the  other  hand,  (2)  it  is  a  fact  of 
which  all  the  clomeute  are  given.  Taking  the  premiesea  ono 
l>j  one  and  uuc  uft«r  the  other.  Ihejr  give  Uie  elements  conHti< 
tating  the  whulo  which,  or  a  port  of  which,  is  now  assetted.  Xo 
hct  is  aeaertod  in  the  coucluaion  which  baa  not  been  aaeerted 
b  its  totality  or  in  its  parts  by  the  premiseea  And  if  8yl- 
logism  ia  inferenee,  the  "  new  "  fact  which  inference  dcniouds 
is  realised  in  the  assertion  of  a  whole,  the  parts  of  which  are 
already  girea  The  whole  itaelf  must  not  Iiave  been  given  ae  a 
whole,  or  we  should  have  a  mere  circle.  But  the  elements  most 
have  been.  Then  is  construction  as  auch  inference  ?  Take  a 
collective  judgment  in  relation  to  its  data.  A  is  X,  B  is  X, 
C  is  X :  thercioru  A.  B,  C  ore  all  X.  This  ia  a  construction  like 
syllorasm.  Is  it  inference  /  Common  sense  would  perhaps  find 
it  difficult  to  determine.  But  take  mcuiory-8yuthi.'siK.  Ke- 
iDomlwr  as  a  whole  wlutt  you  have  listened  to  or  watched  for 
nooesaive  seoonds.  Do  you  infer  the  whole  t  Here  I  think 
oommoD  sense  would  give  a  strong  negative.  But  the  relation 
of  whole  to  parts  would  seem  parallel  in  all  the  three  oase& 
The  parte  are  given ;  the  whole  is  asserted.  Where  is  the 
difl^rencef 

It  mi^ht  be  suggested  in  reply  that  the  "parte"  given 
difler  in  the  two  vanes.  "All  my  urothers  stammer"  is  a  sum- 
mation or  constructtun  of  the  elementary  propositions,  John 
etommcn),  Xliomas  suimmers.  etc.  In  this  case  we  assert  in 
the  oonclusioD  a  whole,  compound  fact,  tJie  component  p«u1e  of 
which  have  been  explicitly  the  contents  of  the  premisses.  A 
number  of  facts  are  asserted  one  by  one,  and  then  are  all 
asiH]rtc<l  together.  Thta  assertion  as  a  whole  is  new.  but  yet 
they  have  all  been  asserted  already.  The  whole  has  been 
aasuted,  though  not  as  a  whole. 

Now  take  a  syllogisiD.  The  solar  spectrum  presents  the  D 
absorption  line  whicn  indicates  the  pre«e)ioe  of  sodium  in  the 
aun'a  atmospltora    Here,  it  may  be  said,  the  premisses  give  the 

BruHer'*  awoent  or  that  opcKtioo,  Zcyi'e,  bk.  li.  urt  i.  cba|K  8,  uxl  eliitwbtrt, 
Tb*t  I  havr  ilria'n  tommliaC  diSetcnt  nsMtlta  tnm  Mr.  Undkf'a  pnntitM 
■'-^  ml  l«u«n  mf  il«U  to  Wat. 
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elemwita  of  the  conoltision  in  a  difTcront  sense.  Taken 
(ogothcr,  they  nre  UDdoubt«dly  equivalent  to  it,  and  that 
without  the  implication  of  any  further  principle  or  truth  of 
any  kind.  But  the  concluRion  ia  not  a  compottite  fnoC  of  whiob 
they  aaeert  the  elemeute.  1'he  major  given  us  the  dependence 
of  the  abftorption  line  on  the  preftence  of  sodium  univerfuilly ; 
the  minor,  the  appearance  of  tlio  hne  in  this  spectrum.  Take 
theee  Btatemcnte  singly  and  thvy  assert  no  part  of  tJio  oon- 
clitHion.  Take  them  togetlier  and  thoy  usaert  tb«  conclusion 
as  u  whole.  This  distingvishoa  thorn  from  the  premissas  or 
elements  of  oUter  oonstructions.  "John  Btammors"  taken 
alone  asserts  an  actual  part  of  the  ooUucttve  statement  "  All 
my  broUierH  stammer."  The  relation  of  part  to  whole  in  tliis 
instance  subaista  logically  though  the  judgment  is  never 
oonibined  with  the  further  statement  that  Thomas  stammers. 
But  "  The  D  absorption  Hne  ind!(;ateH  sodium  "  contributes 
nothing  whatever  to  the  constitution  of  the  Bun's  atmosphere, 
until  we  learn  that  ihf  lino  in  question  ia  presented  by  the 
■olar  spectrum.  To  traunfcr  to  lo^c  a  metaphor  of  ancient 
usage  m  psychology,  the  first  oomhtnatiou  i«  mechanical,  in  a 
syllogistic  inference  it  is  chemical — tlio  concliwion  has  a 
content  in  which  the  premlsiWA  no  longer  apiwiir  unaltered. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  syllogism  is  a  oonstruction  of  a  special 
kind.  All  oonstruction  is  the  piecing  together  of  asserted 
oontenta,  and  the  oonaeqaent  assertion  of  the  whole  thus 
formed,  and  ^tlogism  is  no  exception  to  this  rule,  only  it  rests 
on  a  certain  special  relation  of  assertions  to  one  another 
which  enables  it  bo  piece  thorn  together  in  a  particular  way. 
Every  assertion  is  un  act  of  reference  to  rvality,  but  an 
DDiTsreiil  judgment  is,  as  we  have  seen,  in  some  degree 
indefinite  in  its  reference  It  TtSen  to  all  A,  but  does  not 
specify  when  or  where  A  is  to  be  found.  It  is  a  net  Uirown  at 
random  into  the  sea  of  existence  which  may  catch  many  fish 
or  few.  Now  the  minor  premise  does  not  merely  add  to  the 
nu^or,  but  modifies,  in  a  way,  the  oontent  of  the  major 
iteelt  fcy  fitrther  dtfining  iti  rf/trenee.  The  major  refera 
to  reality  at  large,  but  to  what  reMlty  1  Why,  says  the  minor, 
to  tkis  among  oLhcrv,  or  to  this  at  kast  if  to  no  othom  And 
thus  a  new  assertion  b  formed.  For  the  cbancteristic  B 
which  the  nu^r  asserted  to  be  real,  witliout  determining  when 
or  where,  is  now,  by  the  defining  of  the  reference,  assigned  to 
this  particular  position.  1'he  syllogism  then  rests  on  asser- 
tions  in  which  the  reference  is  at  least  partially  indefinite; 
the  fresh  premtss  defines  the  reference,*  and  the  conclusion  is 
>  Tlib  ii  tb*  llnal  umw  to  Uill'i  difflcnlQr  il'V^  li  ttaf.  iiU  H  S  ud 
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the  oxutOQoe  of  the  oonUnt  now  <]«Snitely  rofeired.  Wo  mar 
divtinfifuisli  such  a  constmutiou,  if  wc  want  a  tuune,  as  incel- 
leotuol,  in  ooDUaat  to  the  pcrctiptual  or  memory  oodsItucUodb 
in  which  eaclt  coBtenl  luw  ito  rei«r«uoe  dfifiucd  prior  U>  the  act 
of  coDatruolion. 

So  far,  in  analysing  t^Uogism,  we  have  formulated, the  m^'or 
premiss  "  in  extension."  SiiWitutiRg  the  alternative  fonns  of 
the  nniversal,  "  A  »s  such  i»  B,"  "  A  is  the  necessary  condition 
of  B,"  we  shall  get  parallel  results  throvdng  light  on  the  qnes- 
tioa  DOW  before  us, "  is  syllogism  inference  ? "  "A  coUeotivist 
is  neoesearily  opposed  to  leasehold  enfranchisement  "  tella  me 
DoChiog  of  the  views  of  this  cuudidute,  but  if  he  has  the 
appro^  of  the  Fabian  Society  I  can  draw  my  inference. 
That  is  to  Bay,  the  mi^or  states  a  connection  of  condition  and 
resttlt.  but  docs  not  refer  the  condition  to  il«  phice  in  reality. 
That  refenmce  is  given  by  U>e  minor  premiss,  and  an  con- 
clusion tlie  result  is  also  referred  to  this  case.  Once  morct 
then,  the  syntheaia  is  an  "  iotellectual  construction."  It  is  the 
definition  of  a  reference.  Above,  this  reference  was  regarded 
as  an  univei-sal  relation,  here  as  a  neoesaary  connection.  But 
OS  before  argued,  these  are  like  to  be  either  the  same  or  two 
sides  of  the  same  thing. 

But  these  coniiiderattonB  do  not  after  all  fundamentally 
distinguiiih  the  syllogiBm  from  judgment.  Every  new  whole 
of  tboii)i:hb  that  in  worth  conBtmcbng  at  all  has  scnne  kind  of 
character  of  ita  own,  which  attaches  to  it  as  a  whole,  and  only 
■8  a  whole.  And  whenever  this  is  so,  tlie  knowledge  of  the 
ports  in  isolation  is  in  some  important  feature  distinct  from 
the  knowledge  of  tlie  whole  which  they  form,  lliis  feature, 
that  is  to  say,  be  it  an  attribute  or  a  relation,  only  begins  to  be 
recognised  when  we  take  the  parts  together.  We  cannot  get 
to  loiow  it  piecemeal  And  thi^  is  preaeely  what  happens  in 
the  cose  of  syllogism,  only  in  a  more  marked  manner.  Thus,  to 
take  the  simplcet  case  possible,  we  cannot  be  said  to  know  port 
of  a  resemUanoe  when  we  become  acquainted  with  one  of  a 
pair  of  simitar  terms.  The  rcsembknco  only  begins  to  come 
within  our  knowledge  wheu  boll)  terms  are  alrwy  present. 
So  again  with  the  "modiBcation"  of  the  judgments  used  id 
syUogiBcL  We  have  before  us  a  process  of  the  same  cliarocter, 
and  preeenting  the  same  diffioolties  which  we  have  already 
encoimtered  in  dealing  with  the  judgment.^ 

'  And  th«7  admft  of  Ui«Mm«  tolntion,  for  tlia  doUll  «f  which  IIm  rtadw  li 
nbmdtotlMpnTiiinailiMUMfoB(l>t.[.CliB[i.XIi.).  tlri»Ilj,  th«  mlUy  towbick 
Um  miai«€  t*Stn  ia  furtlMr  d«£n«d,  but  wiUioat  pTuudice  to  lb«  tnth  ot  Hm 
prcBiUi  H  It  origiiulljr  itood.    It  doM  not  mwl  WtliBa  bofen,  but  of  llis 
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4.  So  fur,  Uieo,  we  »eem  to  have  at  most  n  difTereace  in  d^ree 
between  syllogiam  and  judgineiiU  And  even  if  the  difTerenoe 
were  greater,  it  doen  not  mem  clear  that  this  would  be  an 
Adequate  reason  for  classing  ayltoguim  as  inference.  If  there 
mav  be  advanoe  in  thought  wiUiout  inference,  why  should 
ayllogism  be  classed  as  inferenoB,  merely  bKause  it  involves 
ad\'anc«  in  thought?  The  most  tundamentsl  dirtsion  of  intel- 
lectual foooesses  seems  to  be  that  which  is  based  chi  the 
ultimate  postulates  implied.  And  syllogi«n,  simply  u  an  act 
of  coustntclioii  and  analysis,  seems  to  postulate  nothing  but 
what  is  alruady  taken  for  gnuitod  by  tlie  judgment. 

Now,  the  question  "what  i^  inference"  may  of  course  be 
regarded  as  one  of  words.  Hut  we  have  suggested  that  by  ooa> 
Bidering  the  postulates  employed  a  criterion  can  be  found. 
The  conception  of  universal  correlation,  or  condition  and  aat- 
sequonce,  ia  not  impUed  by  the  judgment  as  such,  and  we  took 
it  accordingly  as  the  dilVerenlia  of  inference.  Adhering  then 
to  the  \-iew  that  inference  is  the  assertion  of  a  "  new  "  fact  on 
the  basis  of  some  diBtincc  content  as  its  oondition  or  universal 
correlate,  the  syllogism  will  bo  inference  wherever  ita  mi^or 
promiBB  is  a  true  uuivcrHil.  Such  a  syllogism  is  the  explicit 
statement  that  a  certain  content  is  asserted  on  the  ground  of 
an  univcreal  relation,  sod  this  is  why  syllogism  has  been  taken 
as  the  type  of  inference.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "advaoca" 
mode  by  putting  two  premisses  together  is  independent  of  it« 
inferential  character,  and  taken  by  itself  aasimilates  the  whole 
RvllogiKm  rather  to  a  judgment  which  analyses  a  whole  already 
biefore  it.  Kenoe  the  view  that  syllogism  is  not  inference  at 
alL  In  point  nf  fact  it  is  inference,  not  merely  as  basing  one 
assertion  upon  another,  but  because  the  basin  whioli  it  uses  is 
an  univensal  corroUte,  or  sufficient  ground.'  It  is  the  formal 
recognition  of  the  inference  from  minor  to  conotosion  as  being 
inference,  and  good  inference ;  it  draws  n  result  from  a  datum 
which  it  recognises  as  tlio  ground  from  which  the  result  follows 
universally. 

nmStf  to  wUoh  it  rtfins  (the  unlrMMl  oMinMtioa)  men  h  known,  vb; 
•itendon  U  (wthw  dcAnad. 

t  It  would  follow  llMt  the  •rllo^ni  from  «  oollcotlto  m^ev,  thouih  f«nn- 
ally  tb*  «B»  u  tho  tmo  iiyllafrlio,  t*  not  an  tabrmoiv  And  thTt  ra*u1t 
MMuJmtiiiai.  For())irtlKool]MdToma>OTnaUjrMliM«itaowaBieHiui&  Um 
d«daotioa  front  it  \»  mm  toHmI  nomni^Mtiit.  "1  iru  proMot  on^oth 
ocMdoiui  liurfft/r*,  I  wu  Ihtn  the  tint  tunc"  The  "thvrefon"  cannot 
knoally  rtaad,  and  the  otdj  jiiili&natian  of  tb«  ranuuninc  woidi  nut  do  tfaat 
I  finit  nMntlaicd  tnnn  than  wai  Klnvaot,  aad  thta  ooafino  mfMlf  itrlctl;  to 
what  b  nqnlnd.  Htra  thquiaJarUa  tniaeoUeelfv*^  ThalndirldiiallMUMiM 
oellMtiTolv  nfrtml  to  ar*  Mch  diatinetly  raallMd.  IVn  ia  ao  bmd  fidt 
lataUwtiMi  *idraiK»,  bal  at  tnoat  anMnrvttMko  ofattoMioa.    Bat  (S)  tin 
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(B)  5.  la  a  syllogism  the  caioor  term  U  not  of  course  always 
immediatelj  {neaenl.  It  may  be  a  fact  of  memory,  ov  a  co11«c- 
live,  cw  even  an  univeisul  judgment.  When  tbe  subject  U  of 
this  moro  complex  chftnctor,  n«w  relations  appear  to  be  ia- 
voh'od  in  Ibc  wnoluAion.  If  we  have  an  indinaual,  A  -  X  or 
A  -  Y.  which  as  A  is  brought  under  tb«  general  relation 
A  -  B,  it  woul<l  a«cm  tJiat  we  got  not  only  A  -  B,  but  X  -  A  ~  B, 
or  Y  — A-B,  and  that  without  any  further  act  of  inf«r- 
eitoe,  or  at  most  by  a  construction  of  X  -  A  nu<l  A-B.  Thus 
suppose  in  some  geometrical  figure  I  havo  the  line  C-A 
ctven,  and  have  proof  that  the  point  A  is  at  distance  A-B 
From  It,  it  might  appear  part  of  the  same  conclusion  to 
aaert  B-  0.  If  C  is  related  to  A,  and  A  to  B,  B  must  be 
related  to  a 

But  here  a  distinction  mual  b«  drawn.  Tbe  syllogism  sab- 
sumea  A  (and  Uierefuru  C  A)  undor  the  universal  relation 
A-&  From  this  it  in  clour  that  C  is  in  some  relation  to 
B,  but  whai  rvlation  ?  So  tar  as  tbo  qrUogism  in  question 
goes,  «.«.  80  far  as  we  conflne  ourselves  in  tlio  con- 
clusion to  tlia  strict  etiuivaleot  of  the  major  and 
minor  taken  together,  all  that  we  team  as  to  C  and 
B  ifl  that  they  are  both  related  to  A,  or  at  furthest, 
that  C  is  in  that  relation  to  A  which  is  constituted 
by  the  two  relations  C-A  and  A  -  R    In  the  diagram 

"odlfathtt  •jlloana"  it  ■  rMlltjr  when  the  eoLltotjOD  rafiirroi]  to  !■,  Bjt 
fautuD*,  partly  (oifotton.  "  It  cvrUlnlr  nlnoA  on  Mon<Ur  wMk,  bMuw  m 
WW*  Is  Yoriuhin  on  th»t  d*y,  Mid  I  know  tli»t  It  nlutd  tr^rj  day  that  wo 
wars  th*!*."  Tbia  l««k«  mart  uk»  isftniM^  tai  b  McUioljr  ■  f^naino  |>i>awfc 
In  Ewt,  th«  oolkotiTc  judpaait  htn— «rijinaiU  »  were  auiamiiy  of  a  atrif 
of  ofaMmtto«M — ia  partly  dirinUsnted  bj  forgvtnlniML  I  rcmeuMr  tb«  bnMnl 
nmJC  of  my  ofcatrvktioiu,  bat  uv«  foisattNt  the  dct«3.  Tho  jodfcmont,  in 
IM.]«on  tho  WSJ  tali*oo<D«*"tnM«oiua(itioBorcant«ints,''b<usd  mUliDttdy 
oa  mj  ooalldvuM  in  Ihu  rklu«  «r  my  msoul  not«',  "ll  nio«()  onvj  dsf- 
And  tha  pnons  U  ao  for  a  true  ■yllogiaiu  that  t)i«  iniiiM  daltnca  or  »• 
(leSnaa  tha  rahrence,  b;  ipeeilfiog  ita  appliaation  to  laat  Hondaj  wad:.  But 
at  an  "adranoe"  tho  nroeaM  ia  fnlly  opan  to  MUl'*  obJMtiono(  thtmiUio 
■irianftt.  Ths  "n»nlal  DOta"  mnat  lura  boan  derived  frotn  tbo  concluiion 
ItMlt  It  ptuuppoats  tba  aoneludon  and  cannot  a«(  aa  tta  lexical  condition. 
th>  aasia  may  b«  said  when  (tapr  notaa  ar«  in  qnottlon. 

''Wbat'ayourUlinatian  nama,  tirt  "angrily  inquired  Uio  Uttlajod^ 

''Kathaaial,  rt." 
Dairiol.    Any  other  nama  I" 
Katliaaiol.  lU— my  Ijord,  I  maan." 

■  NatliBolDl  Danlol,  or  Daniel  Hatliaaial  I " 

"  No,  my  [oni,  only  N>tUni«l~Dot  Danlol  at  nil." 

"VTkat  did  ynu   tall   me  it  wa4  Danial   Tor.   thro,   llTt"    laqulnd   tlw 


jndn. 

''  I  didn't,  my  lord,"  ronliad  Ur.  Wtnkla. 

"Vol)  did,  Mr,"  raptwd  th«  judge.  wit]i  a  Mvon  frown, 
hancot  DmiUImi  my  notea,  nnlcH  ynu  told  nia,  air  I" 


■  How  Mnid  1 


lUi  Ugumant  «a<^  of  Mur**,  unaaawerabk. 
»7 
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we  are  given  0  A  and  A  B,  and  this  amounts  (by  constrnction) 
to  the  relation  C  -  A  -  B.  But  to  assert  C  -  B  a«  the  deter- 
minate relation  given  in  the  dif^ram  is  to  make  a  further 
step,  a  step  which  is  not  taken  if  we  confine  ourselveB  to 
the  strict  content  of  the  syllogism. 

Though  ft  different  step,  it  is  clear  that  the  inference  ia 
immediate.  Given  G  -  A  -  B  as  abore,  we  infer  C  -  B  with- 
out any  difficulty.  This  inference  is  seen  in  many  forms, 
"12  is  twice  6,  and  6  is  three  times  2,.*.  12  is  6x2."  Here 
we  have  two  relations  of  numerical  proportion,  from  which  a 
third,  which  we  may  call  the  resultant  relation,  is  at  ouce 
inferred.  And  we  shall  try  to  show  later  on  that  the  opera- 
tions of  arithmetic  generally  are  infereucea  of  this  kind. 
Oeometrical  instances  we  have  already  taken.  But  we  may 
notice  that  axioms  important  both  for  geometry  and  arithmetic 
—like  "  things  that  are  equal  to  the  same  tmng  are  equal  to 
one  another  " — appear  to  be  merely  general  statements  of  certain 
resultant  relations,  like  thoee  here  described.  So  at  first 
sight,  at  least,  are  "serial"  inferences,  like  "What  is  greater 
than  A  is  greater  than  any  B,  which  is  less  than  A."  Or,  "  If 
A  is  to  the  right  of  B,  and  B  to  the  right  of  C,  A  is  to  the 
right  of  C."  A  before  B,  B  before  C, .  * .  A  before  C,  and  so  on 
indefinitely.^ 

In  all  these  instances  we  have  two  relations  given  and  a 
third  relation  inferred,  and  the  process  involved  does  not  at 
first  sight  correspond  with  any  hitherto  described.  Though 
it  may  be  formulated  in  two  premisses  with  a  conclusion,  it 
is  not,  as  has  been  shown,  a  syllogism.  To  regard  it  as  a 
generalisation  from  experience  ia  simple  enough  at  first  sight 
— for  why  should  we  not  learn  the  resultant  of  two  relations 
by  observing  it  in  some  given  case  ?  But  the  difficulties  of 
this  view  come  out  when  we  realise  the  long  and  circuitous 
path  by  which  our  ordinary  generalisations  are  reached,  and 
contrast  the  labours  and  logical  dangers  of  the  road  with 
the  obvious  simplicity  of  a  geometrical  calculation.  It  remains 
to  treat  these  assertions  as  perceptual  constructions.  Two 
and  two  are  seen  to  make  four — four  is  the  whole  percep- 
tually constructed  from  those  elements.  But  here  ^ain  a 
question  will  arise,  for  these  constructions  are  applied  to 
dements  never  perceived,  and  in  some  cases  only  resem- 
bling known  instances  in  certain  highly  abstracted  quaUties. 
Kow,  perceptual  construction,  as  we  have  hitherto  known 
it,  has  dealt  with  the  given  and  the  particular.     How  then 

'  Tlie  emphuu  laid  hy  Mr.  Bradle;  on  intUnom  of  this  kind  is  not  the 
iMst  oT  his  many  aerricw  to  logio. 
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CM  ft  be  asserted  of  that  which  is  not  given  ?  We  shall 
beat  th«e«  qusstions  later  oa.  Muanwhtlo  we  note  what  we 
majr  call  tlw  "  ooneluston  to  Uia  reeultant "  aa  yrimd  fame  a 
Bpeoial  case  of  iDfGrooc& 

(0)  6.  It  remains  to  deal  briofly  with  the  scMmllod  Emmodiate 
inferences.  Of  these,  the  disjunctive  and  hypotlictical  fonns 
are  plainly  analogous  to  syllogism,  depending  on  construction, 
or  the  combination  of  construction  and  analyBis.  Tlie  hypo- 
thetical inference,  indeed,  is  merely  syllogiain  in  a  verbally 
different  form.  Instead  of  **  All  A  - 1)  and  this  A,"  we  Bay, 
*•  If  A  then  B,  and  thin  A."  The  conclusion,  "  This  B,"  bears 
precisely  the  same  relation  to  the  premisses  in  both  cases, 
and  for  pnisent  purposes  the  ra^r  moans  ttio  same ;  only, 
tastciid  of  explicitly  referring  to  tlic  (iiidcliiiite)  niultitude 
of  cases  in  which  A  and  B  arc,  or  will  be  found  related,  it 
refere  explicitly  to  some  one  suppoecd  ca8&  The  tie  Uiat 
unites  A  and  B  aa  such  is  the  real  basi<  of  cither  form  of  the 
judgment 

In  the  disjunctive  inference,  A  is  either  B  or  C ;  it  is  not  B 
.'.  it  is  C,  the  major  really  combines  two  terms,  one  of  which, 
the  predicate,  ia  partly  indefinite.  The  correlate  of  A  may 
vary  within  the  limits  B  and  C.  The  minor  cute  off  part  of 
Uiis  area  of  \'anation,  preeumably  as  the  result  of  some 
sepimte  train  of  inferences.  Combtntng  the  two  pieces  of 
information,  we  gut  the  concliudoo  A  is  0,  whidi  is  then  as 
before  un  assertion  of  a  content  which  is  tlte  equivalent  uf  the 
premisses  taken  together. 

Passing  to  conversions.  A  is  B  . ' .  B  is  A.  token  strictly,  is 
a  mere  equivalent,  and  here  the  second  judgment  ia  not  a 
summing  np  or  analysis  of  the  first,  but  liwked  at  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  content  asserted,  is  simply  identical 
with  it.  We  have  here  an  equivalence  which  is  not  an 
inferenc<u  but  a  tautology.  The  real  difference  is  in  the 
mental  attitude  and  the  consequent  «ugg<.-t;LiunB.  The  mind 
travels  over  the  content  in  diffurcnt  direcldoQS.  In  tlte 
first  instance,  A  is  full  in  the  focus  of  conscJouscoss,  as  B 
is  rising;  in  the  »ecund,  B  is  in  the  ftdl  light,  while  A  is 
relatively  on  the  outside.  Hiis  will,  by  wellOcnown  psycho- 
logical  laws,  alter  the  suggestions  of  the  content,  at  least  as 
regards  IJie  ease  and  distiDotness  with  which  they  are  mude. 
tHie  transposition  is  therefore  of  rhetorical  rather  than 
logical  value.  "Who  denigee  of  it,  Betsy?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Gamp;  and  then  Mrs.  Gamp,  by  reversing  the  order  of 
Uie  question,  imparted  a  more  awful  solemnity  to  it,  "  Bctiq-, 
who  dvniges  of  it  \ "    This  is  Uie  philosophy  of  all  conversions. 
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and  aU  wabttitatioat  of  coe  Total  eqinnlaU  bm  madMr,  in 

Bf  ahczii^  iU  tagffaaioam  the  Utolcgy  often  •]«••  oev 
tUteineaL  U  raaj'  do  dw  tf  it  pi !■■»■,  bat  it  eaanoC  plaj 
both  parU  «t  OOC&  If  it  a  »  nev  anertioD  it  it  not  aa  eqin- 
valeiit,aiid  it  reqtiiie*  jiwtificHinn  bj  aome  fnarr^  at  the 
OMUiectioD  of  laOs.  If  it  it  not  a.  new  aaBotioii  it  ii  a  mere 
taaUAcBj.  and  tic4liji^  fartber  It  k  the  boameai  of  rbetotic 
Mkd  alitbe  art*  wbicb  bare  aa  dieir  otgect  tbe  perfectian  ai 
laagnage,  reguded  aa  tbe  inatmment  tor  coocealipg  our 
tbcm^ta,  to  alnr  over  tbese  leaps  and  jainp&  It  is  the 
baaiMM  of  logic  to  point  Uiem  out.  Hence  he  would  he  a  faod 
logidaa  who  should  contend  that  in  """'"*"*'■  infocnce  we 
grt  a  genaine  advance  from  a  ain^  piemifls  to  a  tteefa  bet 
without  tbe  implication  of  tmj  connectinK  jninciide.  He 
would,  in  fact,  betrar  looc  to  the  rhetoricuuL  I  oHiclDde 
tiiat  all  judgments  cUiming  to  he  inferred  bom  some  other 
nn^  torment  wiUiont  ue  imfJication  erf  anj  ctmnecting 
principle  are  really  taatologies,  and  not  inferences  at  olL 
lliej  do  not  express  different  facts,  bat  are  diflerent  ways  of 
asserting  the  same  facta. 

7.  To  mm  np  tbe  types  of  inference,  as  we  have  fonnd  them 
on  a  Borbce  examination,  we  have  first,  generalisation  or 
induction,  in  which  we  assert  an  indefinite  nomber  of  facts 
that  are  not^veu  on  tbe  strength  of  certain  other  fact«  that 
are  given.  'Diis  is  the  clear  case  of  the  assertion  of  a  "  new  " 
tad.  Secondly,  we  have  dednction  or  syllogism,  the  combina- 
tion of  an  universal  judgment  with  a  particular,  giving  a  con- 
clusion which  is  an  analysis  of  the  whole  combined.  Here  the 
tact  asserted  is  new  as  a  whole,  but  its  elementa  are  already 
asserted  in  the  premisses.  The  inference  from  minor  to  eon- 
elusion,  or  from  particular  to  particular,  is  logically  a  combina- 
tion of  these  two  forms,  and  not  a  distinct  type.  Thirdly,  we 
have  a  combination  of  two  or  more  relations  and  an  ass^tion 
of  the  resultant  relation.  We  have  yet  to  consider  whether 
this  is  a  distinct  form  or  not  Lastly,  we  have  so-called  imme- 
diate inferences,  some  of  which  are  cases  of  conBtruction 
like  syllc^m,  while  others  are  not  really  inferences  at  aU. 
On  the  first  showing,  then,  we  have  three  types  of  inference. 
Of  these  we  have  analysed  syllogism,  and  found  that  if 
we  take  its  premieees  for  granted  it  involves  no  principle 
connecting  different  facts,  for  it  suggests  nothing  beyond  the 
totality  of  which  they  assert  tbe  elements.  Its  constitutive 
factors  are  construction  and  analysis.  But  it  is  an  infer- 
ential act,  as  explicitly  recognising  tbe  dependence  of  a  result 
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OD  its  condition.  But  the  conaideration  of  this  dependence 
merely  throws  us  back  on  the  general  problem  of  the 
imiversal  judgment  It  remains,  then,  for  the  following 
chapters  to  examine  the  two  chief  types  of  inference.  Cn 
these  we  consider,  first,  generalisation,  and  inquire  what 
principles  this  inference  implies  if  it  is  to  be  vaUd. 


CHAPTER    VII 

The  Basis  o;  Oekebaubation 

Fbou  more  than  one  point  of  view  the  preceding  chapteie 
have  forced  on  ub  the  question,  how  generalisatioDS  come  to  be 
made,  as  the  fundamental  problem  of  inference. 

The  question,  it  must  he  remembered,  is  for  us  one  of  logic 
and  not  of  psychology.  We  have  nothing  here  to  do  with 
difTerent  orders  of  intellect  and  their  different  tendencies  in 
the  matter  of  seeing  connections,  or  detecting  the  general  in 
the  particular ;  nor  have  we  to  classify,  compare,  or  analyse 
different  classes  of  general  ideas  or  different  modes  of  forming 
them,  r^iiarded  simply  as  intellectnal  products.  We  have 
rather  to  investigate  the  conditions  upon  which  generaliBation 
ia  valid ;  to  inquire  what  must  hold  tine  if  a  generalisation  ia 
sound,  in  other  words,  what  any  given  generaUsation  impUee ; 
and  thue  to  arrive,  if  we  can,  at  the  criteria  distinguiehing  true 
from  false  generalisation. 

Our  method  must  therefore  be  to  begin  with  certain 
methods  of  arriving  at  general  judgments,  which  are  commonly 
recf^ised  as  valid,  and  which  are  in  actual  use  by  skilled 
reasoners  giving  results  recognised  by  common  sense  and 
trained  re&ection  as  true.  We  shall  analyse  these  methods, 
and  consider  with  regard  to  each,  whether  its  premisses  are 
the  logical  equivalent  of  its  conclusions.  If  they  are  not,  we 
shall  have  to  consider  what  further  judgment  must  be  com- 
bined with  the  premisses  to  give  equivalence.  Supposing  such 
judgment  to  be  found  in  any  case,  it  is  clear  that  the  method 
will  be  valid  if  the  judgment  is  true,  and  we  may  call  it  the 
principle  of  the  inference.  Hence  the  next  question  will  be, 
'  la  the  principle  true  ? "  To  determine  this  will  take  us  out- 
side the  question  of  inference  proper,  but  in  these  chapters  we 
shall  make  a  first  step  by  considering  the  relation  of  the 
several  principles  of  various  inferences  to  one  another.  If  we 
can  reduce  them  to  unity  or  interdependence,  it  will  be  clear 
that  the  whole  body  of  inductive  inference  stands  or  faUa 
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together,  and  this  we  shall  see  later  od  to  be  a  vei7  importaDt 
ooDsideration  in  discossing  its  validitr.  Finally,  if  all  induo 
tivo  reasoning  can  be  reduced  to  a  aingle  principle,  we  can 
in  turn  compare  this  principle  with  the  assumptioDs  made  by 
othor  kinds  of  reasoning,  saa  push  further  our  search  for  unity 
and  intAmlution. 

To  <:urr>-  out  this  sohemo  in  ite  entirety  would  involve,  oh 
a  prelim  iiinry,  on  exhatuitive  euumdmtion  of  every  potunble 
method  of  inductive  science.  But  wo  sliall  not  muke  eo 
ODihitious  an  attempt.  Wc  shAll  potsiio  the  hypothetical 
method  already  applied  to  other  proccsvos  of  knowtedg&  We 
shall  start  with  ordinary  inferences  and  mnthods  of  oritioising 
or  substantiating  inference,  and  we  shall  apply  the  principles 
on  whioh  they  seem  to  rest  to  the  leatling  types  of  method 
already  reoogoised  as  eoond  in  logic  or  in  science.  If  we  ftnd 
that  the  same  principles  underlie  valid  inference  in  all  these 
coses,  we  ahsU  assume  provisionally  that  we  have  her«  the  tnia 
principleti  of  inferenca 

I.  "Now,  when  I  coonect  trulhe  together,  or  reason,  what 
do  I  do  that  I  leave  undone  in  judgment  ?  I  tuppori  my  inferred 
judgment  by  some  other  assertion.  If  I  suy  A  will  l^c  B,* 
and  am  asked  why  I  say  so,  I  answer  Ikmsuusu  A  was  B.  I( 
I  say,  the  clear  sunset  this  evening  will  be  followed  by  a  Bne 
day  to-morrow,  I  give  some  proof  of  my  aasortion  when  I 
adduoe  the  ole*r  sunset  of  yesterday  and  the  flneneea  of  to-dar. 
Now,  I  may  be  answered  by  a  doubter  upon  two  lines.  He 
may  say  "  A,  and  A,  are  not  really  ahke.  Yesterday's  sunset 
WBB  clear  in  the  sense  of  cloudless,  to-day's  in  the  sense  that 
the  air  is  transparent."  Or  he  may  say :  "  Yes,  A,  and  A,  are 
alike,  but  there  is  soniethin;'  beyond  them  which  makes  the 
difference.  With  ycHterday's  sunset  went  (say)  a  certain 
direction  of  the  wind,  luid  it  was  that  which  really  determined 
the  Ane  day.    Hmt  Cfnioomiiimt  is  not  present  now."    This 

S'rea  ua  roughly  the  two  conditions  of  inference,  which  we 
ive  to  define  further. 
(L)  "  A,  and  A,  must  be  aUka  I  use  the  notation  A,  A,  to 
express  that  they  are  dilTerent  facts,  observed,  that  is,  at 
different  times  or  placca.  but  that  in  character  they  are  pre- 
dsely  similar.  I  say  precisely,  because  it  is  only  so  far 
as  they  are  similar  that  I  have  any  basis  for  inference.  It 
may  be  Uiat  1  never  got  precise  simiUrity ;  but  I  do  QnApointt 
of  precise  similarity,  and  it  is  from  these  that  I  argua  The 
terms  I  use  in  doscribing  a  fact  always  allow  a  certain  latitude. 
I  call  many  difTeriiait  ahadcs  of  colour  rod.  But  the  more  latitude 
1  From  ui  artiot*  bj  Uu  wrlUr  in  JAmI,  to).  itI.  Ko.  SI. 
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is  allowed,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  argne  witb  preciaioiL  If  I 
can  argue  at  all  from  one  red  to  another,  it  most  be  because  jost 
in  point  of  redneee  there  is  no  difference  between  them ;  Uiej 
are  both  equally  red ;  in  that  point  tbey  are  precisely  similar. 
Ai^oment,  then,  is  precise  in  proportion  as  similarity  is 
precise. 

(ii.)  "  Bat  though  A,  and  A,  are  precisely  similar,  there  may 
be  some  change  in  the  coucomitante  of  A  outside  A.  This 
change,  again,  may  or  may  not  affect  B.  When  I  infer  A^-Bf, 
then,  I  assume  either  that  there  is  no  such  change,  or  that  no 
change  ontaide  A  makes  any  ditTerence  to  R  We  will  consider 
presently  what  we  mean  by  '  making  a  difTereuce.' 

(tii)  "  Observe  now  the  implication  of  inference.  If  I  do 
argue  from  A,-B,  to  A,-Bf,  I  imply  that  A-B  holds 
always ;  that  given  an  A  we  shall  always  have  a  B  in  the 
same  relation  to  it  Tbia,  of  course,  is  the  point  always 
brought  out  by  cross-examination ;  and  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed. We  shall  see  that  it  follows  at  once  from  tJiie  general 
prindple  of  reasoning. 

"  We  can,  in  fact,  always  argue  from  A,  -  B,  to  A,-  B^  nnless 
there  is  some  change  in  the  concomitant  facts  which  makes  a 
difference.  This  formula  holds  of  any  sort  of  inference,  from 
the  barest  analc^  upwards ;  only,  in  the  case  of  a  mere 
analc^,  we  have  really  no  sort  of  ground  for  supposing  that 
there  will  not  be  some  change  which  '  makes  a  difference.' 
If  I  argue  :  '  X  sat  down  thirteenth  at  table,  and  died  within 
the  year ;  you  have  done  the  same,  therefore  you  will  die,"  I 
pay  no  attention  whatever  to  the  concomitant  facte.  X  may 
have  been  in  a  consumption.  The  consumption,  then,  is  the  fact 
that  makes  the  difference.  It  was  the  consumption  which 
produced  X'b  death,  and  having  assigned  that  as  the  cause,  and 
discovered  that  it  is  not  present  here,  I  have  no  ground  for  the 
conclusion.  But  it  remains  that  there  must  be  some  such  fact 
discoverable,  or  otherwise  the  inference  from  A  to  B  will 
hold  universally.  The  fact  in  question  may  be  something  of 
which  A  is  really  a  part,  or  it  may  be  something  quite  separ- 
able from  A,  or  it  may  be  the  absence  of  counteracting  causes, 
or,  to  phrase  it  differently,  the  presence  of  conditions  which  are 
neutral  to  the  effect  We  will  go  further  into  these  cases 
presently.  Meanwhile  we  must  observe  that  the  phrase 
'  makes  a  difference '  requires  further  analysis.  Such  an 
eicpreseion  involves  some  activity  or  causative  power.  This 
is  a  specific  conception,  and  we  want  one  that  is  general 
What  we  really  mean  when  we  say  there  must  be  some 
change  which  makes  the  difference,  is  that  there  must  have 
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been  eorae  tact  whicti  is  always  connected  with  the  con- 
aeqiient,  and  wliich  is  not  preacnt  now ;  in  other  words,  if  A  ia 
aol  nlwtiyg  in  Utu  ivlutiuti  wtiidi  we  obfiorve<I  between  itknd  B, 
bhnn  there  waa  along  witli  A  Bome  third  fact  C,  which  does 
ttlwajs  go  with  B,  but  not  always  wiUi  A.  Ah  I  euid  above, 
this  third  fact  may  bear  any  sort  of  rcliition  to  A ;  it  need  not 
be  entirely  separate  from  A,  but  invoh-es  more  than  A  pure 
and  simple.  \Ve  now  nee  that,  whether  we  accept  or  reject  an 
inference,  we  make  the  same  ftBxumption  of  the  universalis  of 
relations  and  no  other.  In  the  one  caee  we  assume  A-B 
DuiverBat.iD  the  other  C~R" 

2.  Wo  can  now  take  a  pretimioary  view  of  the  considenitiona 
appealed  to  when  we  argue  to  an  unobserved  caea  Here  ia 
A„  and  wo  want  to  know  if  B^  will  follow.  Tlien  first  of  all 
we  may  appeal  to  a  parallel  case  A|-6,,  and  huviug  found 
tbia  caae,  we  mieht  be  satisfied  and  conclude,  for  example,  that 
it  will  rain  to-aay  because  it  rained  last  Friday.  But  then 
refleotton  nod  ex]>erienco  warn  us  that  circumstances  alter  casea 
ITiere  may  be  a  diflerence  here  which  will  aS'eot  B,  and  we 
must  look  out  for  this,  and  find  C  which  in  another  instance 
was  followed  by  D  which  is  exclusive  of  B.  Then  from  the 
dilTerence  C  we  arj^e,  again  be  it  obeerved  by  parallels,  to  a 
diSon-nce  hure.  But  in  either  caiie  one  caution  is  necessary. 
To  uTgue  at  uU  from  any  A  to  B,  we  must  be  able  to  assert  the 
Gonnoction  univerEally.  If  it  is  a  ground  for  argument  in  this 
Instance  it  must  be  t»  always,  and  hence  a  negative  condition 
of  inference,  tliut  if  I  use  A  by  itself  as  an  ar^imeut*  for  B 
the  relation  A-B  must  be  uncontradicted  in  my  oxperieDO& 
I  may  know  one  instance  or  a  thousand,  but  I  must  know  no 
instance  of  the  opposite  It  is  the  same  with  the  counter  con- 
sideration. The  difference  0  ia  of  no  avail  as  an  argument 
against  B,  unless  it  is  always  in  my  experience  followed  by  a 
change  in  that  respect. 

For  any  result,  then,  which  we  desire  to  know,  experience 
may  supply  us  with  arKumenta  both  jrro  and  am.  But  in 
either  case,  whether  wc  are  arguing  from  similarity  of  tlie 
aatecedent  in  hvour  of  a  consequentor  from  difTorences  io  tlte 
aeoomponring  facta  against  it,  our  argument  rests  upon  parallel 
cues  uniform  in  our  experience.  And  in  either  case,  if  we 
tagua  to  this  instance,  we  must  argue  to  all  like  it.  Hence  it 
appoan  that  to  argue  in  this  fashion  is  to  gcncraliiie  an 
ODserved  relation.    And  further,  by  a  simihur  lino  of  reasoning, 

■  ;.«.  HftiafflcUntwfciuiiNiL  Tli«  ceidnnatton  of  A  wltli  B  in  him  qmi^ 
tliauch  not  Iil  all,  Rmjr  m  ■  f^ounil  of  puttal  or  [irolMblo  ugunMTit,  fernaioM 
wtiWi  will  Appear  Utra. 
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it  woiUd  u^pmr  Uiut  if  we  c&n  Uiiu  generalise  any  ooeobeerved 
relation  wo  must  uUo  be  prepared,  uiileea  (ti«re  arc  special 
nasoDB  adduc«d  to  the  contrarj,  bo  make  the  same  use  ol 
any  otber.  And  tlius  not  only  is  every  uiiivoraal  judgment 
baaod  upon  an  observed  relation,  but  tbc  convene  uao  ia 
true,  that  any  obaerved  relation  A-B  ia  as  each  a  basis  for 
geoerulisataon. 

I  say  08  such,  meaning  that  it  is  a  ground  for  generaliaing 
in  the  absence  of  any  other  consideration  bearing  upon  the 
subject,  and  so  oar  onlinary  unreflecCive  intell^nce  treats  it. 
We  all  in  our  daily  life  and  thought  assume  that  what  hiui 
been  will  be,  and  that  siiuply  because  it  has  beea  and  williout 
attention  to  other  coosiuerations.  To  the  average  man,  Uie 
sun  will  rise  to-monow  because  it "  always  "  has  risen,  and  the 
seasons  will  follow  one  another  because  tb«y  "  always "  do. 
Nor  is  ihui  anticipation  a  mero  habit  ot  mind  which  grown 
with  experience.  On  tins  contrary,  it  is  checked  by  experience, 
and  is  etroDgest  where  experience  is  weakeeU  Tlie  Iwby, 
whose  memory  is  just  long  enough  to  reach  from  day  to 
day,  expects  each  daily  seqaeooe  to  repeat  itself.  Washing, 
dressing,  meals,  and  games  are  expected— at  least  by  many 
babies — to  follow  in  a  particular  order,  and  the  meet  seemingly 
trivial  things  are  remembered  and  expected  in  their  place, 
and  imperiously  demanded.  For  the  baby,  tike  a  true  lord  of 
creation,  impoeee  hia  own  axioms  on  nature.  lie  not  only 
expects  the  inture  to  be  as  the  past,  but  he  demands  it,  and  if 
be  does  not  find  it  there  will  be  consequencea.  The  order  he 
knot's  is  no  mere  mochauical  sequtrnce,  but  a  sacred  ritual 
which  be  impoHve  on  himHolf  and  otlicrs,  and  wluch  must  not 
l>u  inrriii^-d.' 

WiilcT  i-xperience  makes  it  clear  to  the  reluctant  mind  that 
the  expected  does  not  always  happen,  and  that  uniformity  may 
bo  exa^^mted.  Confidence  in  the  firat  hasty  generalisations 
is  dimiituthcd,  and  attention  is  called  to  more  oomplax  oon- 
sideratioiis.  The  logic  of  conflicting  considerations  ia  simple 
enough.  If  any  observed  conjuncticm  is  as  such.  Uiat  is  in  the 
absence  of  other  grounds,  a  good  basis  for  a  universal  jadgment, 
then  this  aaeomption  must  apply  all  round  to  any  ot  tne  ele> 
ments  of  a  complex  case.  Now,  in  actual  experience  we  never 
get  onycoujunction,  naked  and  bare,  standing  out  in  clear  and 
sharp  cat  isolation  from  all  the  other  facts  of  existence.    Such 

■  Ot«crv4tMaio(t«Iiiis*  up  to  two  or  thn*  jrean  would  Mrteloly  mmb)  tobMr 
ont  tlM  now  thAtbttiof  oad  likiniL  dl>fa«U«fNMlo1|joelion.*nlii  thdr  origlii 
(BUtaly  dlfdact.  TtMy  wo  both  fcnm  of  McaptoMa  *nd  r«g«otioa«rkMig- 
gHtod  oeatut,  Md  (bt  tb*  habj  do  aot  *|ip«u  to  U  wpknible. 
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isolation  is  always  artificial.  It  is  a  mental  abstraction,  and 
not  ill  tb«  meet  careful  expeiimeat  a  phyeical  fact.  And  thus 
our  A  -  B,  whid)  we  want  to  connect,  oas  always  a  C  accom- 
panytDg  it.  And  if  in  our  experience  a  chfitijjie  of  C  is  fulluwed 
by  a  cbangi:  iu  B,  then  by  our  own  pnticiple  this  clutDgv  must 
be  mneraliflod.  Thus  a  wound  is  cbanuijd  by  a  "whit« 
witch  "  (A),  and.  at  the  Bame  time,  carefully  drcMod  by  a  Bur* 
geon  (C),  and  »t  length  it  hcaU  (B).  If  by  other  experience  C 
and  B  vary  togech«r,  to  tliat  with  C  you  get  B,  and  without  it 
you  do  not,  the  wit<^i  ha»  no  standing  ground.  Xerxea'  magi 
played  for  four  days  that  the  stonn  would  ceoae,  and  then  at 
last  their  pimyera  were  sncccssful — "  or  perhaps  it  stopped  of 
itself  " — for  storms  do  mostly  cease  after  a  time.  Doubt,  then, 
arises  logically  from  differences  in  the  combinations  in  which 
phenomena  are  found.  Our  reasons  against  a  conclusion  liave 
the  same  logioal  ground  as  our  arguments  in  ita  favour.  That 
is,  tJiey  rest  on  uniformly  experienced  conjuuotioos.  So  far  as 
this  Case  is  similar  to  that  we  have  reason  to  expect  a  Himilar 
OOQuqueot;  eo  far  as  it  differa  in  a  way  whicli,  in  our  ex- 

Grianoe,  is  conjoined  with  variation  in  the  result,  so  far  wo 
ITS  reason  to  doubt  or  deny;  and,  in  accordance  with  our 
ordinal  aseomption  above,  no  other  consideration  can  enter  in. 
If  there  we  extend  thut  the  only  ground  for  Qfiirmii>)j  A^-Bf 
niiMt  bo  an  observed  pamllel  case,  so  here  w«  niii«t  aliow  that 
the  only  ground  for  denying  it  must  bo  an  observed  change, 
AU-B,AD-E.  Hence  an  important  result.  We  have  dealt  so 
far  only  with  tlio  possible  considerations  pro  and  am.  We 
have  not  considered  their  value  singly  or  together,  we  have 
shown  no  method  of  weif^tng  one  against  the  other.  In  fact, 
our  full  account  of  this  balancing  ^  reas<ms  must  occupy  us 
later ;  but  at  present  we  may  draw  this  deduction.  Any  uni- 
form relation  may  be  generalised,  that  is  to  say,  the  fitcl  tlmt 
we  found  it  uniformly  in  our  experience  is  bs  such  a  ground 
for  believing  it  to  be  universal.  The  only  consideistiou  which 
could  negate  this  is  the  observation  of  a  change  aCTccting  the 
consequent  If,  tJien,  in  any  case  a  uniform  relation  A-  B  be 
ob»iT\fd,  and  a  change  la  nowhere  found  in  our  uxpcricncc  to 
1m  followed  by  a  change  in  the  consequent  B,  thon  tlie 
generalisation  A  -  B  is  certain.  Tliat  is  to  say. similarities  and 
uifTerenees  are  botli  partial  considerations,  and  either  taken 
alone  give  inadequate  resulta  The  fuller  view — and  here,  as 
elscwhero, "  the  wliote  is  the  truth  " — conttiders  botli  aiul  weighs 
tliem.  If  the  coDsiderstiMiB  in  favour  of  tlie  r<-su1tare  com- 
I^et«  (■>■  the  flimiliirity  A,-  A,  is  perfect)  and  the  considera- 
tions against  arc  nii,  it  is  logical  to  ailinu  it  without  doubt. 
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Thus  tbe  true  and  certain  naUtral  law  is  that  whlcli  no  diffei^ 
eaces  affect.  Visible  or  tangible  nuitter  grovitates  under 
whfttevvr  form  or  in  whatever  drcomstoDOM :  "  fire  burns 
both  hnro  and  among  tht^  PentianH." 

3,  So  far  our  principle  ri;luUis  to  iuforeaoee  beyond  Uic  nuigA 
at  obeervBtiou,  and  doab)  only  with  gnmnda  oF  belief,  eauaa 
eogtuaemdi.  But  u  couBoqucucc  follown  for  sequences  wttbiQ 
the  range  of  our  experionce  and  tor  **  obuhd  eosendl"  A  rela- 
tion Ai  -  B  is  obecnred  and  oomptred  with  a  dilTerent  case 
A.-  D.  The  south  wind  bringi  warmth  and  sunshine  to-day, 
wtule  yegterday  it  brought  a  storm.  Kow  priwd  /acU  no 
difforeiioe  in  the  ooncomitAiits  of  A,  and  A,  may  have  been 
observed.  But  assume  that  no  difference  existed.  Tlion, 
aooording  to  our  principle,  we  might  st&rt  from  either  instanwi 
and  oigue  in  this  way.  Tho  south  wind  brought  a  storm  yes- 
terday, and  it  blows  again  to-day.  No  difference  exists  in  the 
accompanying  facta,  or  at  least  no  difference  which  is 
associated  with  sunshine  instead  of  stonn.  Therefore  the 
Bunshino  in  an  impoesibiUty.  Butv  by  the  second  observation, 
tt  is  a  fact  Hence,  if  our  axiom  is  to  bo  saved,  the  ossatnp- 
tioD  that  there  was  no  relevant  difTcrcnce  between  tbe  cases 
must  be  dismissed.  There  must  have  been  a  differenoe,  and 
that  diflerence,  as  we  say,  "  accounts  for  "  the  change; 

What  is  meant  by  this  last  pbrase  1  Xaturally,  we  shoold 
say,  it  moans  ihut  the  new  conjunction  is  universal.  That  is, 
tt^  change  0  is  always  followed  by  the  difference  D,  or,  to  put 
it  more  fully,  the  change  from  A  to  A  C  is  followed  by  the 
change  of  the  result  from  B  to  D.  Thus  a  given  force  (A)  sets 
a  body  in  motion  (B),  and  always  does  so  unless  tlicru  ts  a 
counteracting  force  (C)  which  keeps  it  at  rest  (D).  But  now  a 
further  complication  arises.  Is  C  -  D  really  univena).  May 
not  the  ooonteractiog  force  itself  be  conntemcted  1  Of  course 
it  may,  and  then  the  original  motion  (B)  will  result  alter  all. 
Thus  our  lint  "  difference "  C  may  be  affected  in  its  turn  by 
other  differenoee  E  F  G.  and  so  on  indefinitely.  Then  all  we 
can  say  of  C  is  not  tluit  it  is  followed  by  D  uuiventally,  but 
that  it  is  so  unless  there  are  further  difCuencee  E,  F,  etc  In 
short,  C  most  at  least  be  followed  by  D  in  circuuistancos 
similar  to  those  observed.' 

It  appears,  then,  in  accordance  with  our  principles  of  infer* 
enco  that  it  would  be  a  oontradietion  to  suppose  two  quite 
similar  antecedenta  with  different  consoquenbs  unless  wo 
admitted  a  difference  in  the  accompanying  facts,  and  allowed 

>  Of  COUiM  Ihk  it  nM  tliv  hill  pfaPovoEArcf  "MantoractluanaMa."     Mi>rn 
will  b*  mU  M  tW  mtvMt  bur. 
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thul  Lho  two  difibreuDOS  would  be  cimnected  in  tbo  way  ex- 
plained. We  liave  arrived,  tlicrofoiv,  at  a  rceull  cl&imuig  to 
Dold  of  nil  fsct«  se  such  whutticr  obdorvtd  or  not,  Rud  statins 
roktions  which  it  should  Wiem  must  bo  tnu)  of  Ihem,  mutters  of 
fact,  utd  not  mcrcl/  grotmds  ol  inferenoc.  We  may  fonnuUte 
this  axiom. 

"  Ally  observed  relation  A  -  B  will  be  univereal  uiileas  it  has 
ooDComitants,  a  change  in  which  is  universally  followed  by  a 
chaoge  in  the  relation  itself."  ' 

4.  From  this  it  follows,  further,  that  among  the  antecedents 
of  a  ii^enomenon  it  imiiil  always  bu  poenble  to  6nd  some  one  or 
more,  simple  or  complex,  posjtivuly  or  negatively  determined, 
which  will  always,  in  whiiU:ver  circuiniitancee,  be  followed  by 
tlut  phenomeuon.  For  lot  £  bo  the  mass  of  concomitant«,  a 
change  in  which  i8  followed  by  a  cliangc  in  B.  Then  if  E  be 
unchanged  B  must  follow,  t>.  B  follows  upon  A  £  univorsally. 
Now  tlio  whole  A  E  may  not  bo  eaaential  in  all  cases.  There 
may  be  any  number  of  changes  poasible  within  A  E  that  do  not 
afTeot  the  conaequent,  and  there  may  also  be  any  number  which 
do.  And  we  may  not  know  which  is  which.  But  this  much 
we  can  say,  that  whether  in  the  whole  A  E  or  in  some  part 
of  it,  facta  are  to  be  found  from  which  the  consequent  B  will 
follow  universally.  This  is  the  law  of  the  ground,  and,  as 
allied  to  events,  the  law  of  causation.'  And  thus  with 
ngard  to  the  chonf^c  C  we  cun  go  a  step  further  than  was 
poetible  before.  There  must,  we  may  say,  be  some  fact ;  if  not 
our  original  C,  then  some  kindred  C  which,  not  only  in  a  similar 
ooDtoxt  but  univenally,  is  reeponaible  for  the  change  in  oor 
ttHuequent.  And  this  change  may  act  in  one  of  two  ways: 
Either  there  may  be  certain  facts  C  accompanying  the  case 
A  -  b  and  absent  when  B  is  absent ;  or  there  may  t^  r  which 
is  always  followed  by  D  instead  of  B,  and  which  was  absent  in 
the  case  A  -  B  first  observed.  Xow.  if  wc  so  define  ^  as  to 
include  any  possible  C  and  exclude  any  r ;  if  that  is,  we 
take  our  antecedent  as  both  positively  and  negatively  defined 
in  evoy  way  relevant  to  B,  then  C  will  be  B's  universal  ante- 
cedent, if  A  is  not.  This  universal  may,  as  we  have  said,  be 
the  wliolo  maas  of  antecedent  pheoomena,  or  it  may  be  a  vety 
•mall  part,  and  which  it  is  we  have  in  any  case  to  find  out. 

■  lliiia  phTMtd,  till' Kiiom 'ton  not  M  f«  iraiM  the  quMtion*  of  "  pluni "  «r 
"M«Dt*tMtliiy  CAtucii."  All  it  tajt  a,  Hbcn  the  ooDMoncnt  u  chtngod  than 
nut  (a)  Iw  wow  obug*  in  lho  aDtcotdeiit*,  and  Wt  thlt  oluiaf^  mun,  m  talcinf 
plu«  unoBg  thoM  atit«t«J(mt«,  li«  uolvtrmlly  lollawcd  by  th«  allind  omm- 
WtmA.    lie  aaalTNJi  ajilnifu^  m  <■•  »ha\\  v»,  «f  Mng  eairinl  furthvr. 

*Or.Ri«M.i>(rnAMi^tek«irKticimiBa,v<d.tu  parti,  n.  240.  ThatUiO 
bw of  cauaitba  i*  a  Tnah  MMunption  m  notad  lovNt  down,  Cli«]i.  Vlll. 
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Bat  in  any  case  B  must  have  some  universal  antecedent  ;*  "  that 
£act  may  be  A,  and  if  eo  we  can  infer  from  A  to  B ;  or  it  may 
be  C,  in  which  case  we  cannot  infer  from  A  to  B.  It  may  be 
Uiat  A,  wliich  Htruck  lu  in  connection  with  B,  is  ttxr  fact 
always  relatMl  to  B.  If  not,  it  is  some  oUier  fact.  Tlicro 
always  is  some  such  fact  to  bo  fotitid,  Thus  in  inferring  to 
A,  -  Bj  I  imply  A  always  -  6 ;  and  Uint  l^;ain  implies  that  tliurc 
iano  O  always  -B  which  is  not  itself  alwayn  related  to  A. 

Otir  reasoBing,  then,  involves  tbat  any  fact,  as  B,  sbotttd 
have  some  other  tact,  as  C,  to  which  it  is  always  related.  By  this 
is  meant  that  any  fact  precisely  resembling  this  C,  whatever 
its  other  attributes  and  concomitants  may  ba,  will  be  found  to 
have  a  precisely  similar  B  in  a  precisely  similar  relation  to 
iL  It  does  not  involve  that  any  A  to  which  B  happens  to  be 
related  here  should  be  alwayt;  related  to  B.  And  nenoe  the 
proposition  which  Is  to  hole!  good  of  any  two  facts  wlint«vcr, 
that  are  observed  in  any  relation,  must  present  us  with  an 
alteroative.  Either  the  relation  obscrvoa  holds  always,  or 
there  is  some  other  btct  present  in  the  olwervod  onso  always 
r«Ut«d  with  one  of  our  two  facts  and  not  witli  the  other. 
Hence  we  may  put  the  axiom  thus : — 

If  a  fact  A^  M  oSsmwrf  mi  uwy  reiatuni  to  a/ad  S,,  then  any 
A  will  be  in  I/tat  rtjatum  to  B,  vaUtt  among  thefaeU  tn  rtiaium 
to  //,  tkert  vxts  »ome/act  oihfr  than  A  alone  which  always  has  H 
relaUd  to  it  as  in  the  obierved  ease,  bvtifnot  always  rtlaled  to  A 
otinthe  obMTved  com. 

I  have  here  put  tlw  axiom  as  if  A  were  the  fact  presented 
to  us  in  some  second  case.  But  obviously  ttiL-  order  makes  do 
ditrcrcnce.  If  it  were  B  that  were  presented  to  us  wc  could 
say  tbe  same  of  A. 

My  object  in  putting  the  axiom  thus  is  to  phrase  it  so  that 
it  may  hold  of  any  Hort  of  fact,  and  by  "  fact "  I  mean  anything 
that  strikes  our  attention,  and  that  we  speak  of  aa  a  fact, 
whether  we  bring  it  into  a  unity  naturally  or  artificiaUy. 
However  much  or  however  Uttle  of  the  "  work  of  the  mind " 
there  may  be  in  it',  whether  it  be  a  substance  or  a  well-deHned 
attribote,  or  the  first  rough  appreheosion  of  an  attribute  or  a 
statement  involving  a  complicated  eystem  of  parte,  inference 
asamnsB  this  judgment  to  hold  true  of  it  Tho  word  "  relation  " 
also  needs  a  little  explanation.  As  wc  use  it,  we  mean  to 
■assrt  it  not  only  of  a  fact  that  is  before  or  after  another,  or 
near  or  far  from  another,  or  like  or  unlike  auotlicr,  but  also  of 
&  fact  which  ia  an  attribute  of  another  wliich  is  its  substance, 
or  which  is  coigoined  with  another  oa  a  second  attribute  of  the 
>  Fraa  th*  abvfw^lM  artkle. 
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some  aabetanoe,  or  ks  u  Hccoud  uspoct  of  a  complex  mim  of 
taota.  A  relation,  u  we  have  tried  to  show,  exists  betwwo 
tvo  facts  whoDever  the  tnind  cad  nt  once  distioguisti  the  fnets 
OS  two,  and,  at  tlie  Muiie  time,  attend  to  theni  togcUter  and 
aasert  something  of  them  considered  together. 

To  illustrate  my  meaning,  let  the  observed  relation  be 
exposure  to  cold  followed  by  inBamnistion  on  tlie  lungs.  Uere 
A  is  expoeure  to  cold.  Now,  I  am  <^uite  aware  tluit  snch  a 
fact  as  this  cannot  exist  in  isolation.  It  was,  of  course,  a 
particular  concrete  case  of  the  exposure  to  cold  of  a  particular 
penon.  Quite  so ;  but  ail  tre  may  know  of  U  may  be  quite 
adflqaatel/  rcpreaenled  by  the  bore  words, "  exposing  of  a  man 
to  cold"  Of  course,  the  more  I  know  of  it  the  bettor  for  my 
powers  of  drawing  inferences,  but  as  soon  us  1  begin  to  know 
•uoh  a  bare  fact  as  these  words  express,  I  begin  to  liave  some 
baits  for  reasoning.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  term  B. 
Hance,  without  knowing  anything  more  of  A  and  B  than  is 
expnssed  by  such  words  as  are  usvd  above,  and  the  fact  that 
B  did  follow  A,  I  can  say  tltnt  in  this  case  again,  or  in  any 
case,  B  will  follow,  unle«s  in  tlie  first  case  B  was  related  to 
some  third,  C.  Now  tliis  third,  C,  might  be  something  quite 
apart  from  A :  it  might  be,  for  instance,  the  continual  inhaling 
of  iron  duat ;  or  again,  it  might  involve  A  and  sometJiing  more, 
e.g.  it  might  be  exposure  to  cold  following  great  heat,  and  in  an 
exhausted  condition  on  the  part  of  a  man  with  weak  lunss. 
To  get  at  the  whole  fact  which  would  really  and  strictly 
be  MVMyt  followed  by  inflammation  of  the  luugs,  we  sliould 
doubtless  have  to  go  through  something  very  complex.  But 
in  the  broad  sense  I  have  given  to  the  woni  "  fact,"  with  the 
object  of  abbreviating  the  formula,  it  would  hold  tltat  tome 
tact  oould  be  found  always  related  to  the  fact  inquired  about. 

Ia!C  us  take  another  cnae :  a  pistol-shoty  A,  catuted  dmth, 
&.  Now  a  pistol-ahot  might  not  cause  death.  What  does 
cause  death  7  I<et  us  say,  a  projectile  aimed  in  one  or  other 
of  certain  definite  directions,  and  with  not  less  than  a  certain 
energy.  If  I  shoot  a  man  and  aim  straight  at  his  brain  or  his 
heart,  and  am  near  enough  for  the  ball  to  penetrate,  I  shall 
kill  him.  Thus  I  can  tins  a  fact  standing  in  univeissi  relaticm 
to  my  B,  Itnt  it  is  not  something  out  of  all  relation  to  A.  A, 
the  pistol-shot,  is  a  vague  phrase  expressing  one  aspect  of  tho 
whole  fact— the  aspect  which  would  first  strike  a  bystander. 
The  C,  which  is  really  connected  with  B,  involves  A  and  some- 
thing more.  The  whole  fact  can  be  analysed,  of  course,  into 
any  number  of  **  latent  processes,"  and  again  has  any  number 
of  aspects.      Now  A  is  just  that  aspect  which  happens  to 
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bare  alradk  as.  C  is  here  some  fuller  Bcomint  <rf  the  whole 
UcL" 

Lastly,  in  a  porely  f nvoloas  or  false  inference,  the  C,  which 
»  leallj  in  relstitm  to  B,  is  something  quite  fore^  to  A. 
Here  the  repetition  of  A  is  no  groond  whatever  for  expecting 
B.  Their  concurrence  is  what  we  call  "casoaL"  Nerertfae- 
less,  here  too  B  has  its  ground  and  bo  has  A.  and  so  too  has 
Uie  concurrence  of  A  aiu  B.  Simple  or  complex,  every  fact 
has  its  gronnd,  if  we  can  only  find  it. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  it  results  that  somid  inference — 
judging  soundness  by  the  conditions  and  criteria  to  which 
appeal  is  made  by  ordinary  common  sense — involves  an  asser- 
tion abont  relations  of  any  and  every  kind  found  in  reality  in 
general  Given  A,  -  B,  in  any  case,  and  given  A  ^ain,  we 
shall  find  B,  unless  with  A^  went  C,,  C  being  soch  that  C  -  B 
is  universal  This  principte  is  simply  the  application  to  any 
observed  relation  of  a  principle  assertied  of  all  facts,  viz.  that 
"  every  fact  must  have  its  universal"  Grant  that  B  must 
have  its  nniveisal,  and  that  universal  must  either  be  A  or 
something  else  now  present. 

I  conclude,  that  in  generalisation  we  start  from  a  given 
conjunction  of  facts,  and  infer  that  wherever  one  of  those  facts 
recoiB,  the  second  will  recur  in  a  similar  relation  to  it  Sach 
ao  argument  can  only  be  ne^tived  on  the  ground  of  a  parallel 
argument  from  other  conjunctlonB  similarly  given  in  experi- 
ence. When  such  counter  considerations  fail,  the  argument 
from  the  given  conjunction  claims  certainty.  This  claim  can 
only  hold  if  a  difference  in  the  conjunction  is  always  referable 
to  a  change  in  the  concomitant  facts.  And  this  implication 
postulates  in  turn  that  every  fact,  without  exception,  has  a 
ground  from  which  it  followa  universally.  These  distinct,  but 
connected  positions,  are  the  axioms  implied  in  generalisation. 
The  question  of  their  validity  must  occupy  us  later. 


CHAPTER    VIII 
Dbvklop)uekt  of  ths  Pbinciplsb  op  Ckkkrausatiom 


I.  Etkry  fact  we  havo  jusb  ooooluded  must  h«%-u  its  ground, 
that  is,  ltd  "  universoL" 

But  when  we  apeak  of  an  universal,  we  may  mean  oue  of 
two  things.  The  relation  A  -  B  is  universal  in  one  seoBe.  if 
given  A  we  alwavei  have  B,  i.«.  if  B  is  the  universal  consequent 
uf  A.  This  is  Uie  ordinary  universal  of  hypothetical  judg- 
laents,  and  the  "  A  "  propoAitions  of  formal  logic  In  another 
seoM  A  -  B  is  not  universal,  unleaB  we  cnn  nrgue  not  only  from 
A  to  B,  but  also  from  B  to  A,  bo  that  either  of  them  relatively 
U>  Uie  other  is  a  "  natura  alia  quae  Hit  sum  natura  data  con- 
vertJbiliK."  Which  eort  of  univ&rxal  does  iaference  imply  ? 
The  tecond  alternative,  of  oouise,  oasumee  a  good  deal  mors 
than  the  first.  It  aBsumc«,  for  example,  not  only  that  every 
event  ha«  a  onuse,  but  that  it  haa  only  one  cau»e,  obviously 
a  much  larger  aaaumption,  and  one  that  has  been  denied,  am 
indeed,  is  jtrimd  /aeu  opposed  by  obWous  facta.  Where  is  the 
common  eltiniprit  in  such  causes  of  death  as  cholera,  prUBaic 
acid,  and  a  bullet  through  the  head  ?  We  shall  leave  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  to  a  later  chapter,  premising  here  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  single  ground  does  not  seem  to  be  necee- 
sarily  implied  by  the  inductive  methods,  in  which  case  it  could 
noty  in  our  view,  clum  to  rank  as  axiomatic. 

The  "  pJurnUty  of  effects"  is  a  different  question,  and  most 
be  Terr  differently  dealt  with.  The  phrase  suggesta  that  an 
anteoeaent  may  luive  very  different  consequents  in  dilTerent 
BurroimdingH.  And  at  the  first  glanc«  this  expresBU  an 
obvious  trutli,  too  obvious  to  need  oomment  or  Lllustntjon. 
But  let  us  800  how  the  matt«r  works  out  ou  a  further  analysis. 
We  luive  a  whole  A  B  with  a  consequent  ab :  and  it  is  Buggeet«d 
that  in  diflerent  contexts,  as  C  or  1>,  the  effects  of  A  and  B 
might  be  different.  Nr>w,  if  Alt  ie  the  total  cause  of  ab,  there 
aeem  to  be  three  poasibiliiietk  Either  a  follows  from  A, 
and  h  from  B  as  such ;  in  which  case  eadit  qttaettio ;  or  B  (say) 
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hu  ri8  such  an  cfTocl  oS,  whicli  is  moiUfied  by  A  into  ab:  or 
loBtly,  A  and  B  Imve  uo  elfoct  ue  suuti  imlvpoadentty  of  one 
nnolbor,  but  only  ua  furming  the  whole  AB. 

I  begin  with  the  secout]  etac  It  is  nwnned  here  tJiat  B 
aa  auch  has  a  cBrtaiii  eflect  «&  Wlien  A  accompaotes  B,  thiH 
eFTfict  is  modified  and  becomes  ab,  and  the  question  U  whether 
this  chai^  is  due  to  A  as  such.  Let  this  luoditicalton  be  ab, 
BO  that  the  combination  ab  -  aS  gives  the  whole  ab.  Now  this 
modifitiation  cannot  be  due  to  B.  for  tlien  11  would  modify  its 
own  consequent ;  bat  by  the  law  of  cauBation  it  must  have  a 
RTOund  from  which  it  follows  imiversally ;  this  ground  must 
therefore  bo  A  Or  we  may  put  it,  thu  diflt.M^>ucu  in  thu  con- 
wquent  must  be  due  to  a  dillercnc^'  in  the  antocodent.und  tliat 
difl'orencA  it  A.  But  it  may  be  eaid.  A  may  he  followi'^l  by 
this  difference  only  in  the  context  A  B.  But,  we  shall  r«ply,  A 
must  have  n  precisely  similar  couac<tuent  in  every  context, 
except  so  far  nfl  the  ooncomitant  fact^i  alter  it.  A  as  such 
cannot  alter  its  consequent  merely  aa  being  in  a  new  context. 
The  altentioD  will  be  such,  and  only  auch,  as  follows  from  the 
context.  Conventely,  what  does  not  follow  from  B  must  depend 
on  A  alona  But  we  know  already  what  difference  tlie  context 
makes:  B  as  such  causes  a$,  and  it  modifies  the  consequent 
of  A  precisely  by  «ff.  no  more  and  no  less.  Henoe  the  clionge 
in  a$  which  makes  it  ab  must  be  due  to  A  alone.  Let  this 
ohango  <to  discover  which  ts  a  pn>blem  for  analysis  and  con- 
itmcUon)  be  ab.  Then,  ab  is  the  ctTcct  of  A  as  such.  ix. 
aniveraally.  Not  the  whole  ab.  nor  either  part  of  this  whole, 
then,  will  be  due  to  A  as  sucli,  hut  an  element  in  ab,  discover- 
able by  analysis,  will  proceed  from  A  universally. 

But  now  snppose  that  neither  A  nor  B  has  any  effect  at 
all.  Is  it  then  poesible  that  combined  they  can  have  the 
effect  ab  ?  Consider :  A  as  auch  has  no  consequent ;  but  it  is 
modified  by  B.  But  the  reeolt  of  B  must  be  someihing  due  to 
B  aa  auch.  But  to  B  as  such  nothing  is  due.  It  results,  then, 
that  if  neither  of  the  elements  has  any  cSect  as  such,  the 
whole  can  have  no  efTecls  And  it  remains  that  both  elements 
must  as  such  have  Uicir  efTocts  which  follow  from  them 
oniTerBnlly,  and  enter  into  their  joint  results  as  elements 
distiiiffivishable  by  anslyais. 

wi  most  oonolade  that  the  uniformity  of  the  effect  is  a 
direct  deduction  from  the  principle  of  causation.  If  any 
consequent  is  due  to  A  as  such,  it  follows  from  A  universally ; 
and  if  a  modification  ia  introduced  into  any  concrete  effect  by 
A,  the  change  constitnting  that  modification  will  follow  from 
A  in  any  other  context     It  must  bo  understood  that  tliia 
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change  ia  not  idealical  with  the  sensibly  apparent  modifloation 
obaorved.  But  it  is  tliat  fact  uAuA,  in  combina4ion  toith  thi 
olitr  conatquenit  present,  forms  the  observed  total  oonsequeot 
Thus  n  forco  V  acting  on  a  systeni  S  produces  a  mntion  V. 
Hero  is  the  apparent  Heneible  effect  But  this  is  not  constant. 
For  a  prccincly  similar  force  P,.  acting  on  a  different  aystem  s, 
proditc«e  c()itil)briiitn,  E.  Wliiit  thun  is  constant  1  The  strain 
produced  by  the  forca  Tliis  strain  is  such  that,  combined 
with  the  other  elemeutA  present  in  the  two  instanccB,  it  oon- 
stitut«8  in  the  tirat  case  the  whole  V,  in  the  second  £.  Not 
the  sensible  fact  as  aiich,  but  its  elements,  even  its  differenoM 
M  recognisable  by  thought  on  analysis  and  construotion,  give 
us  the  true  univ^sol  consequent  which  it  is  our  object  to  find 
if  we  are  to  understand  the  nature  of  thiu^ 

Uence,  in  any  sequence  A  B  -  b,  a  change  nuJb  a*  combined 
vfith  $  toiutUuUt  t/u  whole  b  must  follow  troni  A  as  such,  or 
not  at  alL  Call  this  change  «,  und  there  is  notliiii);  lo  pruvont 
its  being  such  ihiit  a  +  8  is  a  sum  of  elemeJits  coiistitutiii); 
the  whole  b,  wliile  «  +  7  =  c  The  discovery  o(  such  iruo 
"identical"  elements,  of  course,  depends  on  our  being  ablo 
to  dimect  given  wholes  with  sudScienl  accuracy  of  analysis, 
•od  to  form  wholes  of  the  requisite  complexity  of  elemeota 

2.  So  far  our  axioms  have  dealt  with  logical  antecedents 
and  consequeala  only.  Ttiey  hnve  said  nothing  as  to  the  epati&l 
or  temporal  relation  in  which  ttii-^u  HUiiid  or  may  stand  to 
one  another.  Tut  on  this  point  urdinary  thought  makes  two 
assumptions.  First  of  all,  it  gtiuratly  oaaumes  that  lookins 
at  a  £act  as  an  event  (and  every  fact,  1  suppoee,  can  be  looked 
at  as  an  event),  its  logical  antecedent  is  also  its  antecedent  in 
time,  or,  more  atrioily,  that  among  the  logical  antecedents 
(grounds)  of  an  event  there  is  always  one  immediate  temporal 
antecodent  (cause).  A  fact  may  have  any  number  of  logical 
grtmndt  (if.  facts  trom  which  it  can  be  inferrod),  but  only  one 
cansb  That  as  an  event '  it  must  have  a  cause,  in  our  sense, 
is  the  law  of  causation,  which  results,  as  wo  at  present  assume, 
from  the  application  of  the  law  of  the  ground  to  time,  tliough 
how  it  results  wc  must  inquire  later.  And  secondly,  ordinary 
thought  assumes  perhaps  with  some  vagueness  that  antecedent 
and  consequent  must  be  in  some  close  proximity  in  time  and 
space,  which,  when  analysed,  amounts  to  this,  that  cause  and 

'  The  auiMtion  whstlier  tli«  Uv  at  oiiujitloii  >pp1k*  univtndtj  lUnjily 
■Uadii  or  iilli  oith  ih«  prior  iiuMtloit— w*  all  haU  t«  1m  nmnUd  m  beta 
or  apw*  and  time  I  So  Tu  u  *ro  rcflkid  JimUmv  ta  BMnetrioal  p«portiui,  cr 
*  dnuntll-:  allwi,  M  "cominx  into  b«iiig,"  ibtr  liavo,  I  twpfotih.  UanfiM*]  ante* 
twUntt  or  coeMaquoMi,   hning   niidcr  gratnl   U«»  4pp)]ring  to  tanponl 
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effect  must  be  coatinaoua  with  one  another  in  space  and  Ume. 
No  doubt  we  often  speak  of  some  comparatively  remote  event 
as  "  the  cause."  We  speak  of  the  admission  of  the  Goths  by 
Yalens  as  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  ana 
perhaps  even  distinguish  it  as  the  .proximate  cause  from 
remoter  things,  like  the  institution  of  the  Colonate  or  the 
over-centralisation  of  the  imperial  government  Yet  some* 
thing  like  a  century  elapsed  between  the  blunder  of  Valens 
and  the  deposition  of  Augustulus.  But  this  century  is  not  a 
hundred  years  of  "  empty  time,"  but  of  quickly  moving  events, 
each  of  which  led  on  step  by  step  to  the  consummation.  The 
more  accurately  we  think  and  observe,  the  more  we  fill  up 
gape  in  our  sequences,  and  reduce  them  from  a  series  of  jumps 
to  a  continuous  change.  And  when,  finally,  no  apparent  change 
can  be  detected  between  the  facta  which  we  believe  related  as 
cause  and  effect,  we  are  forced  by  our  thought  to  fill  up  the 
gap  with  a  LateTa  Proceasut  of  some  sort  or  other.  If  a 
poison  takes  on  hour  to  work,  we  are  sure  that  that  is  because 
an  accumulation  of  imperceptible  changes  is  necessary  to 
produce  the  gross  and  palpable  after-effects.  If  a  muscle 
contracts  after  a  long  latent  period,  there  is  obviously  some 
molecular  change  goii^  on  in  the  meantime,  though  invisible 
to  our  eyes.  Similarly  as  to  space.  A  disturbance  which 
arises  here  uid  has  effects  there  must  in  some  way  have 
propt^ted  itself  all  across  the  interval  Things  may  perhaps 
"  act  at  a  distance,"  but  not  without  Bomehow  acting  all  through 
the  distance,  and  bo  thought  is  never  wholly  satisfied  with  a 
theory  which  does  not  point  the  way  to  a  continuity  of  this 
kind.' 

Such  appearing  to  be  the  general  asBumption,  tacit  or 
avowed,  as  to  what  we  call  causation,  i.e.  universal  correlation 
in  time  and  space,  does  it  bear  any  relation  to  the  law  of  the 
ground?  I  think  it  follows  clearly  from  the  appHcation  of 
that  axiom  to  the  facts  of  time  and  space.  For  it  is  contained 
in  this  axiom,  that  time  and  space,  as  such,  make  no  difference 
to  the  conditions  determining  phenomena.  The  law  states 
that  any  fact  X  must  have  a  fact  Y  from  which  it  follows 
universally.  That  is,  given  Y  we  must  get  X,  at  whatever 
time  or  place.  The  only  thing  that  can  make  any  difference 
is   a  change  in   Y   itself — i.e.  a   change    of  character.     The 

>  Of  conne,  this  objection  may  become  a  prejudice,  as,  I  «nppo9c,  in  the 
opposition  onoe  ofTered  to  the  gravilstion  tbeoiy.  The  objection,  then,  couid 
hare  point,  not  against  the  laws  of  falling  bodioa  as  an  empirical  rennlt,  but 
againit  the  snggeelioii  of  their  being  ta  ultimata  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
fonet  inrolredT 
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definitely  qualified  facta  foond  in  time  and  space  have  each 
their  uiipropriate  autocedeuts  and  ooDMquGntH,  and  these  UsC 
differ  as,  and  only  aa,  the  qualities  of  the  facts  diffet.  The 
nomericol  differeooe,  the  mere  occupancy  of  a  differcinl 
position  in  the  universe,  luakes  no  dtffcreDCO  to  a  tliio{;'fi 
an(«cedent  or  connequent.'  This  is  just  tlic  negative  side  of 
the  axioms  of  reasoning. 

But  now,  suppose  a  tact  A  with  a  consequent  B,  and 
suppo«e  B  to  follow  A  after  a  certain  interval  of  time.  Two 
LhingB  are  possible — either  the  interval  contains  a  c^mtinuous 
prooceB,at^e8  in  which  mar  be  marked  as  A  a  a^bB,  such  that 
every  link  in  the  process  uetcrmincs  and  psases  continuoualy 
into  thai  wliiuh  follows ;  or  the  intun'eiitng  facte  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  production  of  B.  In  that  case,  so  f ar  aa  the 
retatioQ  of  A  and  B  Is  coneeruod,  it  is  just  as  though  ther« 
were  "  entpty  time  "  between  them.  Suppose  such  a  time  T 
to  elapse.  Why  now  should  B  follow  A  at  the  interval  T? 
No  reason  con  he  alleged,  except  tliat  T  is  itself  a  condition 
that  miLit  he  added  to  A  in  order  to  give  B.  That  is,  time 
would  he  a  condition  of  the  production  of  a  fact,  which, 
aocordins  to  our  axioms,  it  is  not.  The  same  orgtnnent,  be  it 
noted,  will  apply  to  the  shortest  intervals  as  well  as  to  the 
longMt,  whence  there  must  not  even  be  a  momentary  interval, 
but  lite  process  must  be  strictly  continuous.*  In  fact,  it  is 
with  causal  as  with  all  temporal  eticccsaion — the  idea  of  one 
event  B  follomn^  au  event  A  involves  a  good  deal  of  (mainly 
involiiutury)  abstracltou.  No  event  ever  hegins  or  ends  ;  but 
a  process  <{im-m  on  which  passes  gradiutUy  from  one  phase  into 
another.  We  ticket  protninent  or  clearly  distinct  priasee  with 
scpnrate  names,  and  speak  of  them  as  different  events ;  but  we 
must  remember  that,  thoneh  in  one  sense  they  are  different, 
there  yet  ts  no  barrier.  Hence  the  law  of  the  ground  givee 
tu  a  hint  (or  our  conception  of  a  cauae  as  that  which  not 

>  ir  it  be  Mirl  Uiat  diffanuM  of  ptaitloa  i«  (tMir  iliflnvno*  of  quality,  wo 
mnit  uuwtr  that  in  tliftt  cm«  th*  purpOTt  of  our  uiom  i*  to  dcbtr  that 
partkoUr  kind  of  quality  from  aObetuig  *  tUngCa  knUocdcnt  or  mom- 
ijcinit. 

'  It  inlKbt  ba  al^wtod  tW  tliM  aqiiunoiil  apfiUM  wbra  A  b  tb«  tne 
asiTtml  of  B,  htit  that  a  caM  tnaj  ba  tmaglnod  wh«rD  It  would  fail  SnpPDM, 
for  exaoifde,  lliat  A  prwlunu  B  hj  artfng  on  U,  i.t.  («g«t}iei'  witb  H.  How, 
let  M  como  into  exutonce  at  ■□  interval  tftvr  A'a  diMpp«M«n««.  Ttwn  tiu*t 
wonkl  be  ft  naara  other  tluta  that  of  man  Up*)  of  tine  why  A'a  «ff»ct  ahonld 
talla  place  bow  acd  not  bofon.  Let  H  m  laeh  hare  the  tffwt  il  Th«a,  m 
•hown  alwt*,  tb«  Bhan^  whioh  eombiiiad  with  fl  girn  It  mmt  follaw  rron  A 
M  mth  or  not  at  all  :  anil  hmo*  tho  pttaiat  cmd  mallf  (illi  im<l«r  that 
alnwly  treattJ,  and  A'a  rananiiitnt  must  b«  dbtwtly  coiitlniaua  with  it, 
whether  that  oonaraaeiit  be  a  modificatioa  tu  th«  «tfact  of  aema  ontiguoua 
fact  ot  ataad  by  ttjRlf. 
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merely  goes  before  the  efTect,  but,  as  it  continues,  tuniB  into 
th*  effect.' 

3.  Anotlier  important  application  of  tJie  law  of  the  groiiud 
is  in  what  w«  omy  call  the  logic  of  coneisteocy  as  ttpplie<I  in 
the  moral  and  practical  no  less  than  in  the  purely  iulullectual 
sphere  Moral  reasoning,  for  example,  begius  with  the 
(lemand  for  a  principle.  What  is  good  or  bad  must  be  good  or 
bad  OH  such,  or  else  th«re  must  w  some  rcftsou  why, — some 
principle  on  which  it  is  good  or  bod  bore  and  now.  There 
must  be  »oiuc  ntlu  iu  the  matter.  If  you  cannot  state  the 
rule,  still  you  fe«l  that  it  is  tliere,  underlying  the  complexities 
from  which  you  cannot  disentangle  it.  Your  only  alternative 
ia  to  give  up  reason  altogether,  and  say  that  you  cannot  reason 
on  such  matters,  or  {what  is  more  likely  to  be  your  plea)  that 
they  do  not  admit  of  i-easoning.  Even  so,  you  only  tuslify  to 
the  identity  of  reasoning  with  the  assumption  of  universal 
rules.  Tou  cannot  reason  [a«cisely  because  no  such  rules  can 
bo  found. 

In  all  practical,  ethical,  or  u.«thctic  judgmente  the  questioD 
Why  ?  rcciira  until  you  can  assign  the  fact  from  which  yout 
Brst  assertion  follows  always.  "This  is  good,  bad,  wise, 
foolish,    beautiful,  praiseworthy,   deserving  of    the  severest 

funishment"  Why  t  is  it  always  so  ?  ao.  Then,  why  1 
ou  must  answer  this  question,  or  you  do  not  begin  to  give  a 
reuson  for  your  assertion.  If  you  cannot  answer  it.  you  may 
be  a  good  judge, — practically,  ethically,  or  cestheticaUy, — but 
you  ore  a  bad  reasoner.  If  you  want  to  explain,  justify,  or 
convince,  you  must  have  clear  principles,  that  is,  univerMla 
Tlie  whole  existence  of  law,  all  that  is  good  and  all  Utat  is  bod 
in  it,  depends  on  this  fact.  Law  exists  borause  rational  beings 
must  deal  with  one  another  rationally,  and  to  deal  rationally 
is  to  act  on  fixed  principles.  Law  is  good,  because  mttoniil 
action  promotes  social  welfare ;  and  law  is  bad,  because  it  is 
Impossible  to  construct  rules  to  meet  all  the  couiplexitiee  of 
human  life — 'it  is  fiMUitati  viiae  htttnanae  ttmge  ivtpar.  The 
use  of  prisrcilente  and  analogies  ia  simply  the  same  appeal  to 
the  univorsal  put  in  the  concrete  for  purposes  of  imaginative 
realisation,  or  to  savL*  the  trouble  of  obetrsot  exproMsioD,  or 
because  of  some  want  of  confidence  iu  the  actual  justification 
of  the  general  rule. 

Lastly,  a  principle,  used  almoat  without  ooninieiit  by 
logicians,  and  employed  in  our  lost  chapter,  follows  imtnodiately 
from  the  axiom    under   discussion.    So    far  we  have  boen 

'  Tbo  coaHpUcm  of  otiuKtioa  m  %  Mulimmu  preMM  i«  MlniinU* 
wptwtd  bj  Mr.  Bnilkr,  Ltgtc.  Hi.  ii.  ■i.ts. 
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iosisting  that  every  fact  has  its  uuiversal  antecedent,  some- 
thing which  cannot  exist  without  giving  rise  to  it  It  is 
contained  in  this,  that  whatever  a  fact  is  justly  attributed  to 
in  any  case  must  give  rise  to  it  universally.  If  B  here  follows 
from  A,  then  whenever  we  have  A  we  shall  find  B,  In  a 
word,  if  B  is  true  of  A  as  such,  it  is  true  of  it  always.  If  this 
man  is  to  be  hanged,  qua  murderer,  then  all  murderers  ought 
to  be  banged.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  justification  of  a 
previous  argmnent  We  held,  in  Chapter  IV.,  that  the 
inference  from  minor  to  conclusion  (from  this  A  to  this  B) 
involved  the  m^or  (A-B  always);  we  now  see  that  this 
inference  follows  immediately  from  the  general  axiom  involved 
in  all  reasoning  on  practical  matters,  or  in  what  has  been 
called  the  Ic^c  of  consistency. 


CHAPTEB  IX 

CkITICIBMB  of  Tin  ThEOST  of  GEKERALISA.TIOH 

1.  So  far  we  have  seen  our  axioms  applied  to  show  that,  if  we 
are  going  to  draw  inferencea  at  aU,  we  muat  draw  universal 
inferences.  But  can  we  go  beyond  this?  Can  we  so  apply 
the  axioms  as  to  show  what  ars  the  universal  inferences  to  be 
drawn  ?  And  in  doing  so,  do  we  need  nothing  more  than 
those  activities  of  attention,  construction,  memory,  and 
analysis  of  which  we  have  already  taken  account  ?  Coa  we, 
in  short,  from  the  observed  facts  that  are  here  and  now,  or 
were  there  and  then,  arrive,  by  the  application  of  our  axioms, 
at  truths  holding  universally  for  all  time  and  space  T 

We  must  observe,  first,  that  the  abstract  possibility  of 
such  an  argument  has  been  called  in  question.  We  have 
assumed  throughout  that  we  argue  (a)  from  the  particulars  of 
experience  (6)  by  their  similarity.  But,  it  will  be  said,  this 
is  a  mere  revival  of  Mill's  argument  from  particulars  to 
particulars,  which  has  long  ago  been  exploded.  Let  us,  then, 
consider  Mill's  position  in  relation  to  our  own  and  to  that  of 
Mill's  critics. 

Mill  states  his  theory  of  inference  as  follows :— ~"  We  find 
it  resolvable,  in  all  cases,  into  the  following  elements: 
Certain  individuals  have  a  given  attribute ;  an  individual  or 
individuals  resemble  the  former  in  certain  other  attributes ; 
therefore  they  resemble  them  also  in  the  given  attribute."' 
In  this  process  the  universal  proposition  does  not  necessarily 
figure  as  an  exphcit  step,  but  it  is  implied.  "Meanwhile, 
however,  it  is  certain,  as  before  remarked,  that  if  this 
inference  (that  he  is  mortal)  can  be  drawn  as  to  Socrates,  it 
can  be  drawn  aa  to  all  others  who  resemble  the  observed 
individuals  in  the  same  attributes  in  which  he  resembles 
them ;  that  is  (to  express  the  thing  concisely)  of  all  mankind. 
If,  therefore,  the  argument  be  admissible  in  the  case  of 
Socrates,  we  are  at  liberty,  once  for  all,  to  treat  the  poBsession 

>  Logic,  bk.  ii.  ohap.  iii,  1 7. 
no 
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of  the  sttribtites  of  man  as  n  mark,  or  sulisfactoiy  evidenoa, 
of  the  attribute  of  mortality.  I'bis  ve  do  hj  laying  down 
tbe  uuiversal  proposition,  "  AH  men  are  mortal,"  und 
interpreting  this,  as  oooasion  arises,  in  its  application  U> 
SoomtM  and  others  Bt  this  means  we  establish  a  very 
coDvenieDt  division  of  the  entire  logical  operation  into  two 
steps  :  first,  that  of  asc«rtaiQing  what  attributes  are  marks  of 
mortAlity ;  and.  socondly,  whether  any  given  individnals 
poBseas  thou  marki.  And  it  will  gt-uerully  be  advisable,  in 
our  apeonlatioDS  on  the  reasoning  proctiss,  to  consider  this 
double  operation  as  in  fact  Caking  place,  and  all  reasoning 
as  carried  on  in  tlie  form  into  which  it  must  necessarily  be 
thrown  to  enable  us  to  apply  to  it  any  test  of  its  correct 
performance."  * 

We  have  here  a  clear  statement  of  the  main  ceeentials  of 
much,  if  not  all,  inferttnce.  We  have  (1)  certain  given 
particulars,  or  individuals,  which  (2)  present  certain  attributes 
in  oo^juuction.  This  forms  the  ground  or  premiss  of  infcrcnoe, 
Hisn  (3)  this  conjunction  is  expected  to  repeat  itself  in  any 
tttnAi  case  resembling  tlio»o  given  in  the  poKscssiou  of  one  of 
the  pair.  And  this  may  bo  all  the  explicit  or  oonscioua 
prooeos.  But  this  proctm  implies  (4)  that  a  parallel  con- 
jonction  is  believed  to  hold  univerealiy;  and  so,  in  fact,  WQ 
find  (5)  that  the  apparently  single  step  of  inference  resolves 
itself  into  two— <a)  the  act  of  taking  tho  given  conjunction  as 
evidence  for  aniveraal  conjunction,  and  (b)  the  application  of 
this  universal  to  a  fresh  case.  A  criticism  might  perhaps  be 
mode  that  Mill  speaks  of  distinctions  of  steps  as  comparatively 
unimportant  and  accidental.  It  is  not  only  "  generally 
advisable  to  consider  it  as  taking  place,"  it  is  quite  noceseary 
to  consider  it  as  vita)  to  the  logic  of  the  operation.  Hill 
does  not  draw  a  clear  enough  lino  between  tlie  conscious 
process  and  its  implications.  Tlio  logic  of  the  matter  is 
really  unvarying,  and  contains  all  the  elements  given  by 
Mill,  always  and  without  exception,  however  much  or  how- 
ever little  an  individual  thinker  may  realise  of  the  matter. 
The  distinction,  then,  of  the  '  two  roads,"  "  to  the  principles  " 
and  "  fiom  tlie  principles,"  which  Mill  tends  to  minimise,  is, 
for  our  view,  cardinal  and  permanent^  To  arrive  at  the 
universal  is  already  an  inference ',  and  the  universal  is  a  molt 
intereating  in  itself.  To  apply  the  univenuil  is  a  fresh 
inference.  While,  lastly,  we  may,  so  far  aa  our  conscious 
tlwught  goes,  obliterate  the  distinction,  and  utgtie  straight 
from  particular  to  particular ;  but,  logically,  in  so  doing  wo 
>  Iitfie,  bk.  iL  ditp.  iii.  |wr.  T. 
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have  committed  ouTselvea  to  the  luuTersal  judgment  With 
these  reeervatioDS  we  may  accept  Mill's  account 

2.  Having  recognised  our  substantial  ^reement  with,  and 
obligation  to.  Mill,  we  should  scarcely  be  justified  in  passing 
on  without  noticing  the  objections  which  have  been  taken  to 
the  whole  theory  of  the  argument  from  particulars  to 
particulars.  Mr.  Bradley  >  tells  us  that  "  to  reason  directly 
from  particulars  to  particulars  is  wholly  impossible."  He 
proceeos  to  admit  (§  4)  that,  "  when  we  go  from  experience 
of  facts,  this  experience  is  the  foundation  of  our  inference ;  and, 
further,  that  "no  explicit  major"  ie  required.  Bat  this,  he 
tells  us,  is  DO  proof  ^at  "  we  reason  from  particulars  as  such 
direct  to  particulars." 

Since  Mr.  Bradley  declines  (§  2)  to  directly  examine 
Mill's  chapter,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  know  what  he  means 
by  the  phnse  which  he  is  criticising.  But  Mill's  view  has,  we 
have  seen,  au  intelligible  and  an  important  meaning.  It  is 
therefore  worth  while  to  inquire  how  Mr.  Bradley's  ciiticiama 
affect  the  theory  as  Mill  held  it 

(a)  Mr.  Bradley  first  asks  (5  6)  what  particulars  are 
intended  as  the  premisses  of  the  inference.  "  Particular  images 
of  past  occurrences  "  are  not,  be  says,  available.  But  where, 
in  Mill's  statement  or  in  any  other,  do  we  find  anything  about 
the  use  of  particular  im^es?  We  remember  the  past,  and 
use  the  memory-jiu^ment  as  a  premiss  in  inference.  And 
memory  gives  us  the  past  as  a  particular  fact,  as  a  fact  that 
once  was  given  and  occupied  its  own  place  in  the  memory- 
series.  But  a  memory-judgment  is  not  an  image,  and  there 
is  no  question  of  images  in  the  matter.  I  pass  over  Mr.  Brad- 
ley's second  argument,  as  resting  also  on  his  image-theory, 
and  come  (6)  to  his  remark,  that  when  the  past  event  is  "  called 
to  mind,  and  when  we  do  argue  from  a  particular  image,  yet 
even  then  we  do  not  argue  from  its  particularity,  from  its 
psychological  environment  and  temporary  colouring "  (§  8). 
Noting,  as  we  pass,  that  Mr.  Bradley  seems  here  to  admit,  in 
certain  cases,  the  "  particular  inu^  "  which  he  rejects  in  toto 
a  few  lines  above,  we  may  ask.  What  has  the  present  argument 
to  do  with  the  case  )  Whose  theory  is  being  criticised  ?  Who 
can  have  supposed  that  we  argue  from  the  particularity  of  a 
given  fact  in  the  sense  of  that  which  dtfTerentiates  it  from  the 
case  in  band  ?  If  anyone  ever  held  that  view,  we  certainly 
are  not  concerned  to  defend  him.  "We  argue,"  says  Mr. 
Bradley,  "  from  the  content,  the  idea  which  can  exist  in 
different  times  and  under  diverse  psycbolc^cal  conditions." 
'  Logic,  bk.  U.  pt.  ii  chftp.  ii.  1 1. 
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Tbis  is  Burclj-  n  repcUtioa,  in  somewhat  looser  phrase,  of  Mill's 
own  view.  A  certain  coojuiictioii  of  nttrihuteii  ie  foun<I  in  a 
given  case.  We  are  given  a  fresh  chs«,  similar  to  the  first  in 
point  of  one  of  the»e  attributes,  and  we  infer  a  further 
Bimilaril^'  in  point  of  the  second  alsa  Of  course,  the  two 
CDiKS  differ  in  detAil,  and  of  course  tbe  gist  of  the  whole 
ai:gument  is  to  dismiss  this  detail  as  irrelevant,  and  to  aeacrt 
the  similarity  in  spite  of  it.  When  we  can  do  thi«,  and  why 
wc  am  do  it  witli  some  conjuDL-lionfi  and  not  willi  otiiers,  it 
18  the  buHintvu)  of  inductive  logic  to  detcrmiuii,  if  it  can. 
But  that  wc  do  it  riuhtlj'  or  wrongly  10  tlic  simple  (act  which 
forms  its  starting-point 

(e)  Mr.  Bradley's  fourth  roQuurk,  that  we  argue  from  a 
port  of  tlie  given  oot^junction,  is  equally  true  and  equally 
tmolevant  as  a  criticisDi  of  the  argument  from  partiuulare. 
No  doubt  we  may,  in  fact,  drop  any  part  of  tJie  given 
conjunction  and  aigue  to  one  that  is  more  abstract  And  tbia 
may  be  justified  in  certain  cases  and  not  justified  in  otliera 
But  it  Joes  not  affect  the  view  that  we  argue  in  the  Stst 
place  from  the  given  coqjunction.  It  means  only  ttuit  we  take 
some  elements  of  that  coQJunction  to  be  uoceaeutial  to  the 
conjunction  of  the  othci-s. 

All  tliis  criticism  may  be  entirely  fatal  to  the  theory  of 
some  writer  or  wriu-m  unknown.  If  intended  for  uae  against 
Mill,  ita  complete  irri'IeToiice  appears  as  soon  as  we  compare 
it  with  Mill's  own  tlieory.  By  Uie  argument  in  question  be 
means,  as  he  explains  quite  dearly,  a  process  in  which  (a)  a 
certain  conjunction  of  atlributes  is  given  once  or  oft«ner,  and 
(i)  a  fresh  case  is  given  resembling  the  former  in  one  of  these 
attributes.  Onr  data  are  then,  ^t,  a  given  conjunction, — 
this  is  the  particular  which  figures  as  premiss,  porticalar  as 
a  HiMScilJed  given  fact, — and,  second,  the  rcscmblanoe  of  the 
new  fact  to  the  given  fact  Tbe  "  partiouUirity  "  of  tJte  fint 
fact,  BO  far  as  it  means  that  the  fiiBt  fact  really  was  given  in 
experience,  is  cKturntial ;  eo  far  as  it  means  that  the  first  fact 
differs  quiilittitivdy  from  the  second,  there  is  nowhere  in  Mill 
a  word  to  indicate  tliut  it  is  used  us  a  ground  of  inference. 
It  may  be  an  argument  againd  the  conclusion,— that  depends 
on  circumstances, — but  tliere  could  be  00  idea  of  treating  it 
as  contributory  to  the  proof  of  the  conclusion. 

I'his  being  understood,  we  shall  not  be  Huqirisod  to  find 
Mr.  Bradley  coming,  in  the  end,  to  what  is  essentially  Mill's 
position. 

"  But  if  we  amend  this  sembUttoe  of  reasoning  and  bring  it 
to  the  form  of  a  real  inference, — if  wo  aay  '  A,  B,  and  C  ore 
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B,  attd  th«reforo  B,  which  memUa  thtm,  ts  «,'  we  are  no 
longer  ftigubg  front  mere  parlicntus.  We  are  aiguing  from 
tfae  reeembla^oe,  from  a  point  or  points  which  I>  han  in 
common  with  A,  B,  nud  0.  It  is  not  because  A,  B,  and  C 
are  a,  but  it  is  because  in  them  some  element  ^  ia  a,  and 
because,  again,  we  find  $  in  D,  that  we  argtte, '  tkerefort  D  is  a.' 
For,  whenever  we  reason  from  reeemblanoe  we  reoscHi  from 
identity,  from  tliat  which  is  the  same  in  several  particuUiB 
and  is  itself  not  a  particular.  And  is  it  not  obvious  that  in 
arguing  from  particular  cas<«  we  leave  out  some  of  the 
difrerencee,  and  that  we  oould  not  argue  if  wo  did  not  leave 
them  out  ?  Is  it  not  then  palpable  that,  when  the  diETerenoes 
are  disregarded,  the  reeidue  is  an  universal  7"  * 

And  lit  it  not  obvious,  we  may  add,  that  the  argument  from 
reeemblance  in  precisely  Mill's  theory  ?  And  is  it  not  palpable 
that,  when  eases  resemble  one  another  in  "  certain  potnts," 
and  we  argue  npon  that  ground,  the  differences  are  left  out  1 
Is  it  not  clear  that  Mills  whole  system  of  induction  la  an 
endeavour  to  determine  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  safe 
to  "  leave  out "  difrerences  T  And  does  not  Iklr.  Bradley  him< 
self  take  objection  to  Mill's  favourite  method,  as  going  too 
far  in  this  very  direction ; — has  he  not  nicknamed  it  "  the 
method  which  shiits  ita  eyes  to  difTercnoes"? 

To  put  it  briefiy.  Mill  says  you  argue  from  a  given  case 
to  one  which  resembles  it  Mr.  Bradley  says  no,  you  argue 
from  the  universal  or  the  common  quality.  But  what  is  Uiis 
(luality  ?  It  is  that  which  appenrs  in  both  cases.  That  is,  it 
is  the  point  of  ree^niblance  between  thvm.* 

But,  sayit  Mr.  Bradley,  tbo  rL'Mmllanou  is  not  a  particular. 
True;  but  it  is  a  relation  between  two  partieulais,  and  ttie 
theory  is  that  it  is  just  this  relation  that  enablea  ns  to  argue 
from  one  particular  to  another.  But  perhaps  Mr.  Bradley 
will  flay  again,  it  is  not  a  relation  but  an  actual  idcnticu 
element  in  the  two  eaaea  If  thio  is  intended,  we  must  know 
what  it  meana    Does  it  mean  (a)  that  the  cases  A  and  V  are 

<  Let.  <a.ti% 

*  It  Bwy  h«  oUKtod  btn  thM  «t  ImiM  th*  ]iUi«M  "from  iwrticulftn"  onjht 
t«  ba  fircn  mp,  nnc*  wt  uvm  nsllr  Irorn  the  rNamblaiirr.  TIki  point  it  cMt 
important,  bjdm  i1i«  •inalicai  really  U  what  UUl  itMint  bv  tli«  ]ihna^  ■1x1 
vliQtIwr,  »>  b«  meant  it,  it  vna  jmiiOod.     But  nc  may  fM   ihf*  miMk,  w« 

ana/nn*  th«  pwticakr  bcokuw  t^  Kiven  liuUace  i*  tM  itartinft-tiaiiit  of  oBr 
dU  proccia.  Wo  argM  dintU}/  U>  Ui«  tnA  |)attkolw  in  Hill'*  wm  otiMi- 
•Ttr  w*  do  n«t  mak*  an  «)E]>lldt  nBliwial  Jnilfnwnt.  Tbat  w*  arnt  dirwtlT 
ia  tlif  MDM  of  Mbmtlting  th«  partioulan  le  no  ontratlotu  of  tlioagfat  MHdi 
aa  aiialyuB  and  CMnpariuo.  tt>  far  rrom  Mug  Mill't  viow,  ii  laocmpatlliVo 
with  hii  whole  itklMDiiiiL  Wg  might  |Mhan  qaaliAr  Mill's  tdmM  hy  »j\m\% 
that  wo  aiguo  AvM  nartlntlan  on  tR«  mm  of  itaMobJuM  to  «  freah  parUmlM 
ilMfJyuv  *  nnivmat 
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Alike,  not  as  wholeo,  but  only  aa  containing  th«  elements  ff0i 
U  »o,  of  course  it  is  from  &  that  we  argue.  Wc  found  B-» 
in  case  A.  We  find  &  and  infer  «  in  case  B.  Kow  Uiese  two 
instaiMxiB  of  S  are  "  identical,"  in  the  nenae  of  exactly 
resembling  one  another,  and  this  exact  reeemblanra  is  the 
basis  of  orgumeoL  But  here  wi;  still  have  a  relation  of 
resemblsnco  aa  Uie  basis  of  argumoot  But  {b)  is  it  meant 
that  the  jS  of  A  and  the  ^  of  D  are  identical  in  any  other 
wnse?  If  BO,  wc  must  ha\'c  that  sense  produced  and  made 
intelligible  Iwforc  vo  can  crittciso  it.  Lastly,  in  both  coses 
0  ia  a  particular  in  Mill's  sense.  It  stands  in  unique  relations 
and  ia  a  given  fact  of  obsenratirai.  And  when  (to  conclude)  it> 
aa  a  particular,  is  said  to  be  a  basis  for  argument  to  other 
oases,  vbat  is  meant  is  i»«cieelr  chat,  though  given  in  this 
or  that  instance  only  and  in  each  case  in  unique  relations,  we 
OMi,  under  certain  circumstances,  ti«at  those  relations  as 
Itrelevaot,  aad  argue  that  in  other  instances  in  which  an 
eloment  rosembling  0  is  found  otlicr  elements  will  attond  upon 
ft  similar  to  the  a  fouml  in  the  instance  before  us.'  In  the 
objections  to  this  account  two  meaning  of  tlie  (-articular  have 
been  confused.  The  particular  is  (a)  the  qualitatively  poculiar 
and  (b)  the  observed  given  instance.  That  we  argue  from  the 
peculiarity  of  a  datum  no  one  contends ;  that  we  Uf^ue  from 
elements  of  the  given  ie  directly  implied  in  Mill's  statement: 
but  Uiut  we  sigoe  from  that  which  is  observed  in  this  case  and 
in  that  is  a  position  in  no  way  shaken  by  these  reflections. 
The  discovery  of  the  "  clement "  depends  on  analyelH  of  the 
given ;  the  belief  in  \t»  connection  with  another  vk-ment 
depends  on  oljaervation  of  it  in  given  instauces,  and  is  nsnured 
only  when  we  are  satisfied  that  the  remaining  eharocters  of 

■  Mr.  Bowiifinot,  In  dMling  nith  the  uipimcDl  from  i«iticulM«,  falli 
appuvntly  into  the  Min*  mUconnptloii  of  MUl'i  ponltlMi.  In  inriiNtiDS  from 
(■rtiiinUn  to  partiralan,  h«  my* :  "Thfr*  I*  itfit  to  bt,  U  lint  >if:^t>  notiitng 
at  all  which  Unrli  tlinr  {«rtiaalon  (ogrlbcr.  Th«  pcrvMlins  identity  or 
niitviTuI,  otich  WD  nffirm  to  be  th»  oprraUn  power  in  in&Ttnoe.  oft*n 
■phMni  in  )«uiiUr  nimctiEe,  <u  in  UiU't  itteorjr,  ta  b*  nniply  nea^alttouL" 
TKb  Kiar  bt  tma  or  popnlkr  pnoHo^  but  i*  a  very  inwIcquBl*  tutomMt  of 
]ilin*a  tliMo;.  If  hj  tha  nalrtniJ  Ut.  Boumiiut  niaiiui  Uie  oonunon 
atiributu,  tlie  points  of  f«*Mnblanc«,  th«M  are  *x}in»»\<f  jiroriilnl  foi  in  Uiir* 
theory  aa  the  btils  of  the  trhol*  waiter.  If  he  means  anTthint;  ihr,  1  ahould 
be  prtpaml  lo  find  the  error  on  hit  tiile  ralbcr  than  an  Hill'e. 

Jnvana  (PrtacipUt  1/  Seiemet,  bk.  r.  cbaj>.  ixrii-l,  after  atattnE  that  "tha 
AanrfanMntalprooMaof  Ttaaeningconaieta  !n  tnrertingefaBvlhliMt  what  we  know 
oT  rindkr  objajto,"  imoeeda  to  toll  na,  that  "  no  one  who  hold*  Uie  doctrine 
llut  naaoninc  may  be  f^om  partlouUn  !<■  partlanlaia  can  b«  aiippawd  to  liave 
the  moit  nidunontary  eoUon  of  what  eenatltulM  reaMttiw  and  «ienM."  We 
oan  only  rrply  tliat  no  one  who  makM  ihaae  ti>o  Btatom«iita  tritbin  twtt 
jmgm  can  be  «iip|i»td  t«  hare  the  noet  rudimenlaiy  noticn  of  lila  own 
meaalDf. 
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the  particular — its  particularity    in    this   sense— may  i 
Vfitliout  pri'judico  U>  tlw  oonjuDctton  in  question. 

S.  AoniittiiiK  tlie  gduurnl  possibility  of  arguing  from  tlie 
parliculur  cusc,  it  maj  still  be  (|uu«ti>>uod  whotlior  tlie  phnciple 
here  foranitiitfid  is  that  on  which  such  urgumeDt  reuly 
prooeods.  LoCse — whone  broad  outenifitit  of  Ui«  natoru  of 
argamcDt  hom  the  single  case  leaves  little  to  bo  desirutl  in 
vigour  and  clearnoaa — appears  to  susgest  that  the  prtnoiplo 
iu«d  \a  that  ot  identity.  Given  that  the  subject  and  prediutc 
which  we  are  connecting  are  appropriately  aetected,  i.e.  that 
tliey  are  really  relevant  to  one  anoUier,  and  that  nothing  is 
left  oat  which  is  essential  to  the  cona«!ction,  then  "  the  law  of 
identity  guarantees  that  If  the  eaiuo  S  were  once  more 
perceived  in  a  second  experience  it  would  be  impossible  that 
the  same  predicate  P  should  ho  atimttit  or  sboulu  be  replaced 
by  some  other  predicate  Q."'  But  Uiere  acems  a  twofold 
confusion  here.  To  begin  with,  it  la  not  a  question  of  tlto 
tamt  S  in  another  case,  but  of  a  precisely  similar  S.  And. 
secondly,  the  law  of  identity,  as  fonuulsted  by  Ixitxe  himself 
(bk.  i.  chap.  ii.  §  55),  can  never  assure  iu<  that  S  iii  P,  hut  only 
that  S  is  S,  P  is  P,  S  -  P  is  S  -  P,  or  any  other  tautology  you 
please.  The  real  question  is.  How  do  you  know  that  this  S 
being  P  that  S  also  will  have  P  f  how  do  you  know  that  the 
Moond  case  ro«cmbling  the  firtit  in  one  point  will  resemble 
it  in  another  1  It  helps  you  not  a  whit  to  subatitute  identity 
for  resemblance.  Say,  if  you  pteas«,  that  rusemhiaooe  is 
partial  identity.  Tliese  two  cases  are  identical  quoad  S.  Will 
they  also  be  identical  in  P  ?  Your  formula  cannot  poeaihly 
deoMe.  These  two  animals  are  so  far  identical  that  both  arc 
mammals  (S).  Then  they  are  also  identical  in  being  viri' 
parous  (P),  but  not  in  being  ruuiinonta  <Q)l  Why  does  the 
identity  S  carry  the  furtlier  identity  P  and  not  Q?  The 
principle  of  identity  will  not  help  you  to  determine  any  better 
thiin  the  principle  of  similarity.*  To  be  of  tisv  it  will  have 
Oj  undergo  a  complex  development  ]MiraiIcl  to  tltat  which  we 
have  applied  Lo  the  stmilariCy  principle. 

The  truth  is  that,  as  Lotxe  himself  has  ably  shown  (hk.  i. 
chap,  it  §  64),  tJie  principle  of  identity  cannot  really  be  a 

■  i;«J«,  hk.  II.  (bap.  vU.  i  SS3,  Ens.  tna*.  Itt  «t.  i>.  3»P. 

■irU  war*  Mtmnd  ttiat  8  wll)  b«  Q  In  both  ms«i,  irSU  naIIj  iitentlul 
lifaoaldmilrt  (i)  KSias  [arlioiiUr  tainn  of  thvwbolM  ootnpMvd  dt»tlnct 
bom  (i,  thi»  ia  Uw.  Th«n  ntj  b«  tnie  puUal  Meutitjr  wiUiout  oomiibla 
id«ntilT.  &>t  if  (ii)  it  ii  mMat  llul  S  mnit  im  the  wImIo  ohwwUv  or  tha 
indiviiiukl,  in  wbicli  Q  i*  UfBsdjr  incladed,  tba  whoU  uciiiiiaiit  Talla  lo  a 
bima  tantologr.  6  k  *i  b«aaiiaa  8  is  knoK-u  to  Iw  (J  und  aanitUiiiig  man. 
Lob*  owtaJalj  dU  not  hmui  anjtlU^  ao  tilrlal  aa  tkU. 
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source  of  kiiow1c<l^.  U  is  llic  principle  of  sufficient  reason, 
aa  I/)tzc  calls  it.  by  which  we  twilly  work.  And  tho  ooafuaion 
seems  to  Iiavfi  arisen  from  an  idea  thm  thin  principle,  after 
all,  states  n  kind  of  identity  (nee  §  63X  But  this  kind  of 
idftntity,  we  inuat  agiain  protest,  is  a  different  kind.  Wb«n 
thi;  ground  and  ita  oonseqiiencea  are  events  in  time  there  !«  nn 
ideutity  between  Ihetn,  but  the  identity  not  of  perfectly 
aiinUar  chat&cter  but  of  continuity  of  prooess.  Ground  and 
oonsequence  are  the  same  only  as  belonging  to  the  same 
whola  When  there  is  a  time  relation  between  them,  tt  is  true 
that  the  one  btcotaea  tlic  other ;'  it  is  not  true  that  the  one  u 
the  other.  They  form  parts  of  one  process,  but  in  that 
prooeas  they  are  disLinguislmble  phoMM.  We  shall  return  to 
this  subject  later,  only  remarking  hero  that  the  principle  of 
inductive  reasoning,  however  formulated,  must  provide  for 
(a)  the  distinctness  of  ground  and  consequent  and  (t)  the 
nnmvricol  scparatenees  of  the  cases  to  whicli  it  is  applied. 

But  if  the  abstract  possibility  of  reasoning  from  portiouJarf 
is  admitted,  and  if  it  is  granted,  further,  that  we  have 
correctly  formulated  ita  principles,  the  practical  dilKculties  of 
such  reasoning  are  obvious,  and  tliat  whichever  of  our 
principles  we  employ.  If  we  use  the  axiom  tliat  everv  event 
must  have  its  universal  ground,  and  that  if  that  ground  is  not 
in  this  fact  It  is  in  some  otiier,  tliis  may  give  us  u  hypothetical 
certainty,  but  does  not  show  us  how  wo  are  so  to  exhaust  all 
pceatble  grounds  aa  to  get  down  to  one  and  one  only.  If  we 
go  back  to  the  position  that  any  observed  sequenoe  may  be 
genumlised,  if  nothing  in  our  observation  makes  a  difTcrence 
to  it,  we  are  met  by  an  almost  equal  diiltculty, — for  how  wide 
is  tliat  fltieervation  to  be  ?  ConBoine  our  attentioa  to  this  or 
that  sphere,  a  oertsio  sequence  is  uniform,  while  a  wider  view 
piovee  it  to  be  irregular.  This  throws  doubt  on  sequences  in 
themselves  unexceptionable.  If  some  suppoeed  umformities 
have  cheated  us,  why  not  others  T  Again,  in  this  argument, 
from  "  some "  we  seem  to  come  upon  a  »ew  kind  of  premise 
which  demands  attention — the  premiss,  namely,  of  a  partial 
or  probable  argument.  And  here  we  have  come  bock  again 
to  the   starting-point  of  our  present  inquiry,  for  we  b^on 

■  Aeomdiiigl}-.  Biahl  (X>«r  PKiiimplkiMiM  Krilieimtu,  il.  1.  i>.  233,  •1a) 
tTa«a  MBHlitj  to  Uiu  prinoiplo  of  aynthatjo  Idcntily— "  What  ia  ptnirtB. 
IsMDMNtiM,  doobllcMv  Ibin  la  lni«.  But  how  br  tbiu^*  penHt,  aoa  how  hr 
Uiaj  ohuM,  th*  prindpla  <1om  out  trll  lu.  It  CHiiMt,  thanlon,  tn*  u  ■ 
]iriDai|ila  M  inftrmM  bhIcm  (u  wo  *IkaU  kc  lator)  It  ii  Umitsd  and  dcAiMd  bjr 
dedoation  frani  th*  Uw  of  wuution.  It  U,  tlioroforo,  oot  a  trir-oiiil^Bt  bni 
k  derivktive  U«.  aud  a  to«M  ono  In  boot.  Onto  for  all.  th«  |>riiHilf>lo  of 
UtrntiVf  caanot  ilajr  Uth  t>rt«.  Elthor  It  i«  an  incontroTariibla  tautoto^.  or 
ft  IBMM  •omotUng  and  th«n !«  no  ioDga  Hlf-ciidcnL 
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with  portdal  considenitioa — arguments  from  mere  likeneea  or 
differeace.  Oombiniog  these,  we  thought  that  certainty  might 
be  found ;  and  we  have  ho  far  auooeeded  as  to  reach  certain 
axioms  which  we  can  hold  proviaionally ;  but  in  applying  ^ese 
axioms  to  the  phenomena  of  reality,  so  as  to  get  at  some 
notion  of  their  order  and  connections,  and  turn  our  abstract 
knowledge  into  concrete,  it  is  clear  we  shall  have  difficulty. 
In  order  to  understand  these  difficulties  and  overcome  them, 
we  must  understand  how  the  various  conflicting  considerations 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  can  be  weighed  against  one 
another.  That  is  to  say,  we  must  determine  the  valne  of  a 
partial  or  incomplete  reason  for  a  conclusion,  or,  in  other 
words,  we  must  deal  with  the  question  of  probable  reasoning. 


CHAPTEIt    X 


Fbobablb  Rrasokikq  AMD  Amaloot 

1.  On  many  logical  tbeorieB  the  word  "  probable"  bsa  a  sort  of 
dinoIvJDg  efTect  As  aooD  oe  w«  hsv«  uttered  it  we  ore  held  to 
have  removed  ourvclvos  from  the  region  of  exact  rceult*  and 
rigid  teAt«,  and  to  havo  retired  to  the  land  of  vague  exjiectA- 
tions,  for  which,  according  to  some,  no  reason  can  be  given,  and, 
acconling  to  othera,  no  reason  need  be  given.  We  expect ;  vre 
believe ;  our  opinions  or  oouvictions  have  a  certain  strength ; 
this  strength  lias  something  to  do  with  the  number  of  in- 
stances  we  have  observed,  or  perhaps  with  a  hypothesis  we 
have  framed,  but  there  need  be  no  queetion  of  a  test  for  any- 
thing so  indefinite.  And  this  treatment  is  extended  to  induc- 
tive reasoning.  Wlicn  diiliculUes  are  found  in  treating  it  as 
rigid  denxiiiatration,  it  is  ticketed  as  "merely"  probable,  and 
then  handed  over  to  vagueness  and  indecision.  From  the  prob- 
able to  the  fallaeious  is  for  Rome  thinkers  only  a  step,  and  so 
induction  is  converted,  for  example,  into  a  kind  of  bad  deduc- 
tion. .  A  flaw  is  supposed  in  its  tirst  priuciplee,  and  yet  it  is 
held  to  Ktvo  results,  even  perhaps  good  re«ult«.  It  is  treated 
u  a  basis  for  the  generalisations  with  which  deductive  reason- 
ing atarta, — a  treatment  which  would  make  the  greater  part  of 
deductiuu  futile.  Some  thiukcrH,  again,  like  the  followiirs  of 
Hume,  while  insisting  with  Bisliop  Butler  that  probability  is 
tbe  guide  of  human  life,  think  it  sufficient  to  point  out  that 
inductive  conclusions  are  in  fact  brought  about  by  certain 
alleeed  peycholt^cal  lavs  without  inquiring  what  basis,  in 
truu)  or  reason,  this  probability  may  hava 

This  treatment  plays  fast  iind  looee  vnth  tbe  concepUons 
both  of  probability  and  of  induction.  If  there  is  probability,  it 
must  have  a  definite  degree  and  a  rational  ground.  Probability 
may  or  may  not  bo  a  mere  attribute  of  my  penonal  belief^ — wa 
sh^  inquire  iittj^  this  immediately, — but  this  is  certain,  that  it 
either  is  warranted  or  unwarranted.  If  warranted,  then  there 
must  be  some  ground  in  reason  for  it  which  justifies  precisely 
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Biich  and  snch  a  decr««  of  probability,  no  more  and  no  Ims.  If 
it  ifl  not  warranted,  then  let  us  abandon  an  ambignous  word 
and  apeak  not  of  probable  but  of  firm  and  lively  bclit^fs.  The 
adminiOD  that  induction  is  merely  probable  will  tli«D  wear 
s  dlffereoit  face;  it  would  amount  to  this,  that  the  strongest 
isdnction  merely  pnxluces  lively  convicttooa.  Tttis.  in  (act,  U 
the  view  cousisUiutly  udhurod  to  by  Hume,  but  it  will  be 
obvious  at  oug«  that  it  goca  a  good  deal  beyond  the  adiniaatoa 
that  the  oertaintj  warranted  by  induction  is  not  absolute. 

On  the  whole  of  this  ciueetion  more  preciaion  is  required. 
Either  induction  proves  something  or  it  proves  nnthioe.  If  it 
is  essentially  fallacious  it  can  prove  nothing.  We  tiave  all 
heard  of  syltogisms  in  which  the  preroieees  are  folse  and  the 
conclusion  tnie,  but  who  would  knowingly  rely  on  such  an 
argument  T  Whatever  argument  proves  any  conclusion  must 
prove  it  logically.  Hence,  whether  induction  prove*  a  certain 
or  probable  conclusion,  its  method  must  bo  Buch  as  to  give 
true  and  just  ground  for  a  certain  or  probable  result.  Giantutg, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  wo  can  never  get  c«i1ainty  from 
induction,  it  still  remains  to  ask  how  we  get  probability ;  and 
whatever  our  answer  may  be,  we  may  deny  i  priori  that  we 
can  ^t  a  probable  result,  or  any  result  at  all,  from  a  method 
that  IS  radically  unsound. 

The  question  of  probable  reasoning  would  have  been  treated 
with  more  ceremony  had  an  important  point  been  more  oon- 
stsntiy  kvpt  in  mind — I  mean  the  affinity  between  probability 
etnd  certainty.  Wo  have  already  seen  nuuton  to  accept 
Hume's  view  of  belief  as  differing  from  the  entcrtjuumeiit  of 
an  idea  only  in  intensity  of  conviction.  Much  clearer  is  the 
relation  between  diOerent  kinds  of  belief.  An  we  pass  (torn 
doubt  to  well-established  conviction,  the  mental  state — re- 
garded in  its  full  psychological  concrp(«nes«,  with  iut  tones  of 
feeling  and  its  shreds  of  Hfisociation  hanging  alwut  it — may 
very  likely  undergo  certain  (jualitative  changea  Itut  looking 
at  the  logic  of  the  case,  that  is  to  say,  the  relation  between  the 
aaaertiog  oonEcioosnees  nod  the  object  asserted,  we  must  admit 
that  the  content  is  the  same,  white  tho  difference  is  one 
exproesod  by  the  words  certainty  or  strength  of  belief — words 
expressing  a  oharacteristio  of  modes  of  consciousness  that  is, 
so  far  OS  I  know,  unanalysable.  So  fur,  looking  at  the  thing 
from  the  purely  subjective  poiiit  of  view  (i,e.  regarding  only 
the  content  of  the  asserting  oonaciouBneflS  at  the  moment  oT 
assertioi)),  we  conclude  that  certainty  is  merely  the  limiting 
case  of  strong  or  "  lively "  belief  in  the  one  direction,  pore 
doubt  being  the  limit  at  Uie  other  extreme. 
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Now,  just  08  full  certaint;'  has  or  may  have  Ha  ratioQftl 
ground,  Eio  hIho  ida;  lower  degr«ee  of  belief,  and  to  this  enmnd 
the  term  "  probable  "  has  reference.  "  What  you  think  is  vciy 
probable"  expr^esea  the  judgment  of  one  mind  on  the  opinion 
of  another.  Again,  "  Nothing  happens  but  the  unexpected,"  or 
the  "  most  improbable  oombinatiou  occurred,"  ausgest  no  longer 
degreoe  of  ocUtal  belief,  but  some  characteristic  either  of  things 
theinsolvw  or  of  tb«ir  relation  to  tJie  average  mind.  It  might 
be  urged  in  reply,  that  in  time  cues  we  put  oureelvea 
imagiuativfly  in  the  place  of  a  person  expecting  such  an 
event.  Even  this  would  prove  that  there  are  oertain  fairly 
well  understood  ways  in  which  judgiuent«  of  probability  an) 
formed.  And  lastly,  frequent  criticiflins  show  not  only  that 
probable  judgments  are  formed  regularly  ui  conformity  with 
ooostant  psychological  laws,  but  that  we  demand  that  tltey 
Bhonld  l>e  bo  formed.  A  "wildly  improbable"  judgment  is  as 
imreoBonable  and  logically  blameworthy  as  a  contr»liction  or  a 
foUaoioiu  deduction.  If  tli^rc  is  a  difference  it  is  only  one  of 
d^ree,  and  it  ie  not  a  great  difference  of  degree.  Now,  it  may 
be  denied  that  the  term  reasonable  has  any  distinct  meaning. 
Bat  if  80,  the  denial  must  be  applied  all  round.  Bcaeonable 
and  onreasonable,  logical  and  illogical,  may  be  sounds  signifying 
noUting.  or  may  merely  express  certain  common  ways  of  believ- 
ing or  forming  beliefs.  There  may  be  no  standard  of  appeal. 
But  this  18  a  question  that  must  be  discussed  »e)tarately  on  its 
own  merits,  and  witti  reference  to  the  total  meaning  of 
"  reason  "  in  all  it«  applications.  All  we  have  to  note  here  is 
the  general  assumption  tliat  there  is  a  nasoiuMt  fmbabUUy, 
just  as  there  is  a  reiwwnable  oortainly  or  a  reasonable  deduc- 
tion. That  ifl  the  common  belief,  right  or  wroi^.  and  that 
being  80,  it  is  our  basinoss  to  ask  what  oonststent  account  can 
be  given  of  reasonable  probability.  What  is  reasonably  probable, 
nod  wliy  t ' 

2.  Our  general  answer  to  thia  qnestion  is  determined  by 
tfae  simple  reSeoUon,  that  the  object  of  the  reason  in  matters 
of  koomedge  is  to  attain  truth,  the  object  of  reasoning  to  get 
correct  results.  Then,  if  the  resuHs  of  any  method  are  m- 
correct,  ihe  method  itself  stands  cotidumDed.  Convcreely,  good 
results  increase  our  confidence  in  the  means  by  which  we 
obtain  them.  Tbe  true  criterion  of  the  reasonable,  tlion,  is  the 
actual  conformity  of  its  conclusions  with  fact ;  whilu  conversely, 
that  wbidi  docs  not  lead  us  to  conformity  with  foot  can  have 
no  claim  to  be  considered  reasonable.     Now,  conformity  to 

That  Mobkbilitjr  U  the  ciraiure  of  nhtl  cujfU  to  te  bdiCTvd  in  v«ll  argMil 
tby  Jovoiu  (Ftinefyta  ^  Stimee,  bk.  iL  ohap.  x.  ai  imtL\. 
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fftct  19,  At  first  sight,  a  very  clear  and  dofimte  conception,  as 
disUnot  from  error  as  light  from  darkneee.  And  were  iXHility 
and  knowledgo  so  cotuititut«d  as  to  admit  of  no  int«nnedtat« 
condition  between  full  koowledce  and  none  at  all,  th«  con- 
trast in  all  it«  simplicity  and  aWilutenees  would  liold  good, 
uod  the  first  word  upoQ  thu  subji-ct  would  bo  tho  Innt.  But 
Ihoujjh  li^lit  aud  dark  n^iuiiiti  for  ovur  contnsbed,  there  are 
dflgniM  of  li{;ht  that  conio  butwiscn :  and  bo,  though  doubt  ia 
never  cortuiuty  nor  error  truth,  there  are  stages  of  belief  in 
every  gradation  between  certainty  and  doubt,  contnining 
adinucture«  of  truth  and  error  in  eveiy  proportion ;  and  this  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  grounds  of  a  truth  are  not  all 
diacovered  at  once,  but  sro  revealed  to  tlie  inquirer  bit  by 
bit  If  this  is  so,  looic,  as  un  nttempt  to  criticise  knuw)«dgo, 
must  deal  with  prolxible  ns  with  demoaiitxativc  rBiieooin^.  It 
is  in  every  caso  the  object  of  tlio  rouBooublc  uuin  to  find  and 
occupy  tho  right  mental  attitude  to  the  world  in  whidi  he  ia 
pUc«d.  The  Altitude  is  obvious  enough  where  knowledge  is 
complete  Wliere  knowledge  ia  partiu  it  becomes  more  oom- 
plicated  und  ditticult,and  with  these  complications  and  dtfHcuU 
Itea  the  logic  of  probability  has  to  deal.  Briefly,  we  may  put 
it  that  the  object  of  reason  in  emnloying  partial  knowledge  is 
(k)  to  form  conclusions  which,  without  Wing  always  true,  will 
approximate  to  tnicb  more  nearly  than  any  others,'  and  (j3) 
with  regard  to  any  given  conclusion  to  maintain  tliat  stat«  <n 
belief  which  will  serve  it  beet  relatively  to  othor  oousiderationa, 
iqieculative  or  practiooL  A  general  principle  of  probable 
reneoning  is  valid  if,  aa  a  general  principle,  it  cfTccta  theoe 
results ;  and  the  logic  of  probability  has  to  deal  witJi  sucli 
general  principles  and  show  their  validity. 

A  probable  conclusion,  then,  is  one  which  is  not  merely 
held,  as  a  matter  of  psychological  fact,  witli  s  certain  degree  m 
felt  conviction ;  it  is  one  which  ought  to  be  so  held ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  held  on  groundB  whieli.on  tho  above  principles,  justify 
suob  a  dognio  of  bolivF,  no  more  and  no  U-«s.  It  must  rat, 
accordingly,  («)  on  oertain  known  facts,  and  (&)  on  certain 
methods  of  forming  hirther  conclusions  from  thoee  facte.  So 
far  it  reeetnbles  a  demonstratecl  belief;  tlio  only  dilTercnce 
being  that  the  facta  known  are  not,  by  the  methods  omplcgred, 
suffloient  to  give  a  oertain  residu    Uur  immediate  ohje^  then, 

I  I  no«l  hMdl;  mJcI  that  the  fio  to  wMcli  we  mii^ht  Iw  tdmpUil  A  priori, 
Ifcat  iliM*  doabt  ii  tha  onlv  reMoniUft  Attiniilo  In  th«  abMiiM  ol  rkM 
dMMulnltnn,  la  bund  by  tU*  fennnl*.  If  hy  bm  of  •  proI«bU  usmMat  I 
km  right  t«n  tin>N  iwl  wrong  oot*,  I  an  Cur  nM»r  tnth  tluia  if  I  ttaoua  la 
doubt  all  »Ump 
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is  to  point  out  the  sort  of  facte  and  uiettiotta  giving  results  of 
this  kmd.^ 

3,  We  have  already  dealt  with  oertain  kinds  of  partial  or 
iooomplete  grounds  for  generalisation.  In  fact,  our  theory  of 
BufSciont  or  compk'to  arounda  was  formed  by  a  synthesiB  of 
oonaidoriLtioim  <jf  thai  kind.  Theee  grounds  therefore  form  our 
point  of  dupnrlure  (or  the  theory  of  proliabilily  as  well  as 
ttiat  of  cortitiii  proof.  Any  obMFved  uniform  relation,  then, 
19  a  possible  basis  for  mnoraliaation ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a 
ground  which,  in  the  absenco  of  any  reasons  to  the  coutnty, 
becomes  conclusive.  This  would  all  be  very  easy  and 
pleasant, — so  eatiy  that  there  would  be  no  need  for  a  theory  of 
probability, — if  it  were  not  that  experience  is  constantly  pre- 
senting us  with  rcasoua  to  the  contrary  of  all  manner  of 
gsneralisations  from  observed  facts.  That  any  given  relation 
A-B  taken  ut  random  will  be  repeated  is  an  expectation 
whicli  is  defeated  aa  ofUin  as  not,  or  rather  we  tibould  say,  far 
more  oft«u  than  not^  In  every  such  cose,  of  course,  there  must 
be  changes  in  the  cotioomitant  facts,  hut  the  only  deduction 
we  draw  from  tltat  is  tliat  such  cliangcs  must  be  very  common 
things,  and  that  an  ailment  is  not  worth  nnieh  uiileea  we 
take  theiu  into  account.  The  nrgnment,  in  fact,  chough 
common  ia  contemptible.  An  Oxford  professor  was  said  to 
have  derived  all  his  "  knowledge  "  of  the  working-daasee  from 
H  hasty  generalisation  from  his  "eoout."  In  the  same  way, 
a  locked-out  miner  hits  another  miner  on  the  head,  and  the 
press  rings  with  the  violonco  and  intimidation  on  which  the 
new  unionism  is  based  A  stray  dot;  howls  through  a  village, 
and  six  months  afterwards  somobudy  dies,  whereupon  stmy 
dogs  are  n^rded  as  **  uncanny,"  and  so  on  wf  inJinitKm, 

Thus  it  an  oinervod  parallel  case  is  a  consideration  it  does 
not  seem  a  vorj'  strong  one  as  it  stands,  and  we  may  see 
already  that  the  prooeas  of  propping  it  up  will  mainly  consist 
in  ctiminaling  the  concomitanta  which  may  bo  often  "make 
a  dift'erenca"  But  before  we  turn  our  attention  to  this  side  of 
the  matter,  let  us  notice  certain  consequences  of  the  povitions 
now  laid  down.  Theselastare — (l)thatanypoJntAlnagivcn 
set  of  facts  associated  by  past  experience  with  B  is  pro  tanio  a 
coneideration  in  favour  of  the  presence  of  B  in  this  case ;  (2) 
that  such  a  consideration  as  it  stands  is  weak ;  but  (3)  that  if 

'  A  "  prob«Ua  (tat "  hu  «omttiin«a  a  third  niMniitg,  in  wbicJi  ii  ii  ap^M 
to  u  vrtnal  known  iMUty.  Thn«  an  «vwnl  ilwpMidlng  on  ia  latraorduiar; 
wkI  eaiiiiual  enqJniMtiMi  of  oonditimuUMinotimM  thooaht  of  MtntriBnoaUj 
tmprabtttila,  anil  *i  mna!mng  n  although  it  hM  liMipmaf  W«  thkll  ■»  that 
in  Uii*  oniw  the  t>robbtg  txltiiMtol;  nuui  lb*  (i«qii«nt,  uhI  UMTtfar*  bad 
iMttcr  be  called  by  tlmt  aaiiic. 
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the  whole  set  of  facte  resembled  a  past  eet  whicli  had  B,  or 
reaemblcd  it  lu  every  particular  exoept  such  u  were  proved 
imdovant,  then  B  vrould  be  oertaio.  Now  iuppoM  ttukt  the 
relation  A  X-B  wur»  cortain,  so  that  the  whole  A  X  was  of 
iteclf  a  eullictciit  grouud  for  the  inference  B.  Thcii>  what  of 
the  ground  A  by  itself  /  By  our  Gi«t  rule  we  sliould  hold  A  a 
groitad  for  expecting  B,  By  the  same  rule  aoy  fresh  points 
of  resemblance,  C  and  D,  are  equally  considerations  in  favour 
of  the  same  conclusion.  Similarly,  any  jwints  of  diflerence. 
X  and  Y,  are  coniuderalioos  against  it  Hence  if  the  points  of 
resemblance  outnumber  those  of  dinerence  vf<^  have  more  oon- 
sideratioDS  for  than  against  the  conclusion ;  and  coaversely. 
If,  further,  we  count  every  distin^shable  de^e  of  reeemblanoe 
as  a  distinct  "  point"  we  may  say  broadly  tliat  the  probability 
of  A-B  will  be  inversely  aa  the  magnitude  of  X  ;  that  is,  the 
more  A  rescmblua  A  X.  the  lets  the  difTereoce  X  is,  tbo  more 
likely  it  becomes  that  the  two  aotecedents  will  %ree  in  k 
g^ven  element  B  of  tlicir  consequents.*  Thus  the  numerous 
points  of  i<leiitity  between  lightning  and  tbe  electric  spark 
pointed  to  a  coinnion  nature;  and  Franklin's  experiments, 
which  consisted  in  showing  further  points  of  resemblance, 
were  taken  aa  "  eetablishing "  the  identity  of  the  two 
phenomena,  from  which  the  agreement  of  tht^ir  consequents 
in  any  gtwn  respect  would  follow.*  Tlius  whore  complete 
aimibirity  to  u  given  antecedent  is  a  certain  ground  for 
arguQitiut,  Uiero  approximate  similarity  is  a  probable  ground, 
and  more  geiierully  partial  similarity  a  partial  ground.  Or 
again,  Bymbolising,  if  I  hav«  (((-t-)3+7+i)-B,  and  in  a  new 
case  observe  suocessivcly  it,d,y,i  my  belief  tluit  B  will  follow 
rises  from  a  slender  tfXi>ecUttna  through  probability  to  the 
stage  of  demonstration.  At  the  lirnt  symptom  of  anilluceayou 
tliiuk  it  just  worth  while  to  make  xiire  that  tliere  is  no  other. 
At  the  second  you  feel  uneasy,  at  Uie  third  you  bec<Hne  pre- 
pared for  the  fourth  or  fifth,  which  when  found  remove  all 
doubt. 

On  the  one  luind,  then,  each  element  of  likeness  between  a 

>  It  mi)[ltt  Iw  Mid  Uiat  it  h  ttnpiMflble  th*t  A  kiiil  A  X  nhonld  Utb  bave  B. 
Bat  *t  M*  not  aannning  B  to  ba  tbo  «hol«  ooDMAutnt  of  •ilhcr.  P«rh>n  it 
may  be  uid  that  tbo  moat  prohabU  rofult  i*  tliat  A  »111  )i«rr,  Di>i  Bbnt  ■ 
nM-difloalJoti  o(  it,  B  V.     Wt  tn.  ho««w,  aakbic  inenly  ibt  iitubablUty  of  B. 

*Cf.  PraRtMor  SOraiiua  TlkomiMaa'a  JSbnnfary  BertneUg.  od.  ISSS,  p. 
SI7.  Tba  tiat  of  Mtati  of  agntmtmt  whicJi  he  givn  «■  enamamted  by 
Franklla  it  futraotiTe.  Indimit  eflbeta  like  the  mMl.  direct  •oniiUa  appMr- 
aaoaa  (t.r,  oolowr  aod  Ibnn),  an  ranged  aldt  by  kIiIc  with  mtgptUe  pnipWtiM. 
A*  w«  vxfg  in  the  last,iB  the  mditntntarT  lUU  of  knowladge  in  wkieh  arguaanta 
«T  thi*  kind  aia  uaad,  any  ]iolat  of  raaemtilaaoi,  or  of  diffsrvnoa,  ia  impwlaat,— 
we  night  my  oiimlly  InpertanL 
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giveo  case  and  a  known  ground  is  pro  tanio,  in  the  abeenco  of 
otlicr  knowledge,  a  cooHideration  in  favour  of  the  coDH<?qucDb 
On  the  other  huid,  every  diSerence  is  a  counter  cunttidcrution. 
The  bulanco  of  the  two  gives  ua  a  degree  of  probabilitj  which 
is  thus  dependent  on  the  degree  of  Ukeoeee.  But  this  nile,  we 
n«ed  hardly  say,  '\a  subject  to  constant  revjision.  A  striking 
and  obvious  similarity  may  prove  immattiiiol,  a  barely  percept- 
ible difference  may  turn  out  cseentJa] — eJthvr  point  beine 
readily  proved  by  U)o  negative  tnstjince.  And  we  could 
perhape  hardly  find  any  spncre  of  reality  within  the  purview 
of  thought  in  which  our  knowledge  is  so  entire  a  blank  aa  to 
justify  an  argument  from  crude  degree  of  similarity  as  judged 
by  our  first  perceptions.  But,  onoe  more,  if  one  point  of 
similarity  or  difference  is  taken  as  intrinsically  of  greater 
win>;ht  than  another,  this  can  only  be  on  some  ground  of 
exptrifuce  of  its  behaviour.'  In  tlie  abfwnce  of  suJli  oxpori- 
cac*!  wc  can  only  go  by  the  proportion  of  the  total  similarity  to 
the  toCiil  difference  as  we  find  them.  And  in  such  coae  this 
proportion  itecms  to  be  a^luaUy,  and  justifiably,  ustxl  as  a 
groun<l  of  iuferencflrthou^  it  is  not  a  ground  on  which  T«ry 
nrm  reliance  could  be  placed. 

'  Mr.  Bomnqnet'*  r«m»Tk,  tli»t  paiatii  ol  rcMnbUoM  uiiut  not  ba  eouaUd 
tat  watehmt,  rtata*  ui  obrioni  trntli.  Of  eoon^  jou  miul  wrigh  theia  if  you 
MO.  But  tbc  qoMtiMi  ii  wtitt  Ton  uv  to  do  if  foa  tsanot  t  And  tliaii,  aa  I 
b4Te  oonUaded,  you  miutt  be  guid«d  by  ii«TMlT«d  dwrac  at  rawmbluco.  But, 
•gtin  otBM  Mr.  BoMtioust,  ron  ouiiMt  go  by  polnn  of  Idtntlty,  Tnr  what  i» 
OMMlatof  Idtelilyl  Thin  u  a  wrighty  objeotioD,  but  not  Knal.  If  you  can- 
not flad  poinbi  of  idnatily.  of  coune  you  uimatsu  by  tbvru  ;  but  kfyouol), 
joa  Mk.  To  put  it  more  comtruotivoly ;  if  tho  lityne  uf  nMubUuM 
atrika*  von  m  JellDildy  ip«atar  than  IIm  dajnee  of  dtfTonniot,  tti«a  you  can 
aigns  with  aoiiia  lowd(«ra*  of  probability.  Of  vnme,  (■]  ifyenannot  atniek 
by  nich  a  ratio  of  dwrvM  yoD  oaunot  argiia  ftom  iu  and  (C)  utta  ifvon  an 
•track,  you  ibsv  be  qitfta  tmag.  W«  do  not  pnUnd  ixtit  to  hare  |[ot  Dcyond 
Um  lint  faiut  Wililuag*  of  probability.  If,  lactlj;,  aaalytlng  t1i«  dagi«t  of 
rcaomblanne  and  dtflmaM*  yoa  ou  fiod  unita  that  itrifce  you  aa  b«*riDg  u  •q*al 
Tdatioci  to  Iho  total  nndor  Moatdantiao,  yon  can  aatiitiate  praatw  ptobability 
nnnancally.asdlt  will  Ihoimm  in  aMW  imnwrtion  to  the  peonta  «f  roMinblanco 
aa  nitmbntd.  All  thl«  ia  wsak  enounh,  and  tnaant  to  b«  ao.  But  it  aeem*  to 
b«  an  Atj^unMOit  actually  uatd.  and  in  ita  wnkdegraajnaltllod.  Waahall  tea 
laUr  thai  tho  ptxt  pUyed  by  p<mi>lmt  ide«my  ofoontMit  In  «nr  ladnotUa* 
makea  tbc  hnction  of  partUl  rwomblince  mora  importaat  in  OMiaiB  Met*. 
Alec^  the  veiy  waahtma  of  ihn  arsiinnt  in  Ita  lowar  gndaa  ia  «  point  on  which 
■ftarwards  wn  aliall  have  ta  lay  atna*.  (See  MUt,  Lvite,  bk.  iiL  chap.  xi. :  and 
BeMa<inel,  Litsie,  Vk.  ii.  chap.  iiL) 
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KuHERiCAL  Probability 

'^Iflta  higher  degreei  of  probability  we  mtuit  turn  to  anoUier 
form  of  inference  which  Htarta  from  a  very  simple  idee.  If 
joa  throw  a  die,  and  know  of  no  reason  why  it  Hhould  fall  with 
any  one  ciide  uppormoat  rather  than  any  other,  then  th« 
chances  are  aaid  to  favour  each  of  the  sidee  eqnally.  Heoco 
that  fall  which  brings  the  see  nppermoet  repreeents  tmly  one 
out  of  tax  casee,  all  of  which  are  equally  posaible.  Hcneo  the 
probalMlity  of  the  ac«  tumiug  up  ib  said  to  be  J  of  the  wholo 
range  of  probabilities.  Now,  if  wc  Lake  the  fact  that  the  die 
will  fall  as  certain,  and  represent  certainty  by  1,  the  prob- 
ability of  an  Ac«  will  be  represented  by  the  fraction  ^  <there 
being  six  ecitially  possible  ways  in  wliich  the  certain  event 
may  take  placej^  From  this  nssiimpcion  follow  the  whole 
mathematics  of  chance.  If  we  throw  two  dice  (instead  of 
one),  there  are  thiny-.six  possible  combinations,  and  hence  the 
chance  of  aces  is  ^g.  On  the  other  hand,  there  arc  six  ways 
in  which  we  may  utrow  doubles,  and  hence  the  chance  of  such 
a  throw  is  •^  =  j^.  Thus  the  rule  ia  that  the  probability  of 
any  event  is  to  be  exprt-iiHed  by  a  fraction  in  which  tJie 
numerator  gives  thu  uumhvr  of  known  continfwneii.'s  in  which 
the  event  will  take  place,  and  the  denominator  the  toUl 
number  of  equally  possible  albomatives.  Now  our  question 
is,  What  does  tile  original  assumption  mc*n  1  Wluit  is  meant 
by  saying  that  the  chances  are  equal,  or  that  the  probability  of 
one  event  M  is  j^  and  that  of  anoUier  K  i}|  T 

1.  On  this  point  an  important  miggefition  has  been  put  for- 
ward by  Mr.  Biisanquet.  According  to  him  the  judgment  of 
probability  states  a  deSnit«  and  definitely  ascertained  fact ;  ll 
(ells  us  not,  of  course,  that  M  or  N  will  be  or  will  not  be,  nor 
ret  that  U  will  exist  so  many  times  and  N  so  many,  but  that  we 
have  certain  grounds  X,  positively  known,  for  asHcrting  M  and 
certain  grounds  7  for  asserting  N.    It  can  also  inform  us  thjit 
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X  is  M  etiong  a  ground  as  T,  or  that  it  is  etrooger  or  weaker, 
as  the  case  nuiy  be. 

Now,  as  a  stulument  of  fact  I  should  bo  strongly  inclined 
to  SiGCopt  the  positive  sido  of  this  view,  T?>e  existence  of  a 
Bide  Btampul  six  on  a  die  Is  in  a  cerUin  8«»se  a  ground  for 
supposing  that  that  die  when  thrown  will  turn  up  a  six. 
This  oan  best  be  seen  l:^  oompsring  the  case  when  we  know 
that  the  die  has  a  "six  side,  (a)  with  the  cose  when  we  know 
it  haa  none,  and  can,  in  oonaeqnence,  deny  categorically  that 
it  will  turn  up  a  six,  and  (ft)  ¥nth  the  caao  when  we  do  not 
know  whether  it  has  such  a  side  or  not.  As  against  this  last 
case,  when  wo  are  informed  tliat  tho  die  has  the  aide  in 
question,  we  have  surely  bo  far  more  reason  for  anticipating  a 
ttirow  of  six  Uian  we  had  before  Similarly,  in  any  given 
throw  wo  have  equal  reason  for  expecting  any  one  of  the  six 
sides  to  turn  up,  seeing  that  the  conditions  bo  far  as  known 
hvour  each  Ride  Ofiually.  laatlj,  we  may  Icoow  that  tho 
conditions  favour  some  particular  combination  more  ttuin  others, 
and  then,  again,  we  have  reason  to  expect  that  ci»nbiiuttioD 
rather  tJian  the  others. 

But  from  tliis  short  statement  a  distinction  will  already  be 
dear.  That  the  prot>abIe  judgment  layi  down  groonda  ot 
existence  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted.  Tlmt  it  slsogiTea 
grounds  of  assertion  I  feel  sure,  but  this  is  much  more  difnoalt 
to  explain.  The  shape  ot  the  die,  Che  conditions  under  which 
it  is  thrown,  etc,  arc  all  clearly  parts  of  tlio  cause  which 
actually  results  in  iU  turning  up  a  six.  They  are  grounds,  or, 
if  you  prefer  it,  factors  in  the  ground  of  that  event.  Of  course. 
Uiey  are  not  the  whole  ground,  or  tJiere  would  be  no  doubt  of 
tbe  result  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  equally  factors  id  the 
^und  of  all  the  other  five  possible  events.  Kow,  so  fur,  the 
jodgment  of  probability,  dealing  with  certain  alternative 
events,  states,  (a)  that  certain  factors  in  the  ground  of  each  of 
tbnn  are  known  to  exist;  (b)  that  the  factors  known  do  not 
exhaust  the  ground  of  eitlicr ;  and  (c)  either  Uiat  the  factors 
known  enter  indifferently  iulo  the  ground  of  either,  or  that 
they  amount  more  nearly  to  the  total  ground  of  the  one  than 
of  the  other.  So  far  wo  have  a  pure  statement  of  fact,  and, 
admitting  that  we  have  means  of  knowing  what  are  Utc 
grounds  of  any  event,  or  what  are  factoni  in  such  grounds, 
there  ia  no  special  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  probable 
judgment 

But,  in  &ct,  the  probable  jndgment  goes  beyond  this.  It 
Qot  only  asserts  grounds  but  it  makes  some  kind  of  assertion 
witl)  some  degree  of  certainty  as  to  tho  event  itself.    That  is 
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to  say,  it  takes  ground  of  existence  as  being  also  groand  of 
aasertion.  And  this  in  a  special  way.  Everv  universal  jiidlg- 
tnent,  and  every  deduction  from  an  universal,  bases  an  awcrtioo 
OQ  a  ground  known,  or  taken  as  known,  of  tlie  existetKC  of  a 
fact  or  class  of  bets.  But  in  ordinary  casus  the  ground  is  a 
total  ground,  and  the  aseertion  is  categorical.  Here  in 
the  cose  of  probability  the  ground  is  a  patiiat  ground, 
and  the  Judgment  iu  9oni«  degree  doubtful.  Here,  then,  we 
get  the  peculiar  feature  of  probability.  It  lakes  a  partial 
ground,  or,  as  I  have  called  it  above,  a  factor  in  iJie  total 
ground  of  tliu  cxiiiteiicc  of  an  event,  oud  makes  it  a  ground  for 
asserting  that  event  in  some  qualified  manner.  Nov,  agaiDBt 
tliis  procedure  no  special  reason  can  be  alleged.  It  appears 
primd  /acie  to  be  merely  carrying  out  the  dictates  of  reason 
over  the  whole  sphere  of  inference,  instead  of  leaving  them 
confined  to  the  narrow  area  where  certainty  reigns.  We  have 
no  longer  tlio  absolute  distinction  of  certainty  and  doubt.  We 
arc  not  left  with  only  two  alternotivee — either  the  whole 
ground  known  or  nothing  to  be  Boid.  Bat  wo  hare  a  regular 
gradation  from  the  xeru  of  doubt  up  8t«p  by  step  through  the 
gradual  tUIitig  of  Hm  ground,  with  probability  increasing  pari 
ptuau,  to  the  complete  certainty  which  rests  on  a  known  totality 
of  conditions. 

Such  an  extension  of  inference  is  plausible,  and  nob  ioooo* 
sUteut  with  any  of  tlie  factaor  characteristics  of  reasoning.    It  is, 
moreover,  parallel  with  the  assumption  made  in  the  first  form 
of  prubublu  reasoning  discussed.     For  there,  too,  it  was  assumed 
that  the  couaideralions  of  likeness  and  dift'vrence,  wbicli  taken 
together  give  certainty,  will   taken   singly  give  some  partial 
degree  of  oclicf,  and  that  proportionate  to  trie  considerations 
th^DSelves.    But  now  both  these  forms  of  probable  reasoning 
have  a  test  to  stand — a  teet  which  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  justi- 
Acation  for    accepting  or  r^ecting    them.    We   must   ask.^i 
namely,  whether  the  beliefs  inferred  from  a  probable  argument  ^H 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  a  reasonable  state  of  mind  as  above  ^^ 
explamed,  that  is,  in  the  long  run  approximate  to  truth 
more  nearly  than  pure  doubt  or  any  belief  formed  on  other 
methods. 

2.  To  answer  this  question  first  with  regard  bo  our  second 
fonn  of  probable  reaaoniog,  we  must  say  that  to  expect  an 
event  as  probable  wdl  bo,  within  the  terms  of  our  definition, 
the  most  reasonable  attitude — will  bring  us  nearest  to  truth, 
and  will  suit  the  rest  of  our  intori-sls  best — on  one  condition, 
that  the  expected  event  actually  happens,  not  always,  but  most 
frequently. 
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If  there  are  6ve  instances  of  A  -  B  to  one  of  A  -  C,  it  U 
daar  Chat  I  am  more  likely  to  judge  and  act  ligbtl;  if  I  antici' 
pat«  B  rather  than  C  ll  would  be  very  fooUsh  tor  me  to  play 
on  the  oaaumptioD  that  my  en«iny  will  throw  a  six  next  tima 
Nevertheless  there  is  a  chance  (J^)  of  C.  Hence  I  must  not 
be  certain.  Tlut  attitude  of  miud  wtiidi  would  shut  my  eyes 
to  any  indications  vl  C,  or  would  uiukc  mc  think  it  superfluous 
to  take  any  procautions  a^nat  the  "dianoe"  of  C,  would  be 
wrong.  Five  times  out  of  six  ou  a  lai:ge  average  it  would  loud 
me  right,  but  once  out  of  six  times  it  would  take  me  wro[4;. 
Thus  the  Te<iuired  Attitude  ia  a  combination  of  boldness  and 
caution,  and  that  is  expressed  as  nearly  as  can  bo  by  t)io 
oonlidenoe  which  would  correspond  to  a  probability  of  ). 
lAStly,  though  exact  messoremeat  may  be  futile,  we  mast 
admit  that  boldness  decreasea  and  caution  grows,  or  should 
grow,  accordiog  aa  the  probabilities,  mathematically  expressed, 
diminish.  WhiTu  the  probabilities  are  }  I  must  be  more 
careful  Unm  before.  I  must  ooosider  the  risks  of  failure  more 
otosety,  and  balance  them  againet  Uic  fruiu  of  soooess.  With 
live  trumps  I  am  pretty  sure  of  orerliolding  my  opponenta, 
but  not  as  sure  as  if  I  had  six. 

I  conclude  from  the  maxims  of  life,  and  espedally  of  those 
pntsuita  in  which  skill  has  to  take  advantage  of  the  turns  of 
obance,  from  the  general  cunfonnity  of  conduct  to  those 
ma.<dms,  and  from  the  practical  success  of  such  conformity, 
that  the  laws  of  probability  are  reasonable  in  that  they  lead 
to  oouclusiona  more  closely  in  conformity  with  fact  than  such 
08  we  should  arrive  at  by  disregarding  thera.  And  this  is 
very  easily  explained  if  we  give  to  the  law  the  moaning 
assigned  above.  If  et^ually  probable  events  tutpixiii  in  a  long 
series  of  trials  an  equal  number  of  timi.<s,  we  shall  on  the 
whole  be  more  right  uian  wrong  by  anticipating  them  equally. 
Still  more  clearly,  if  A  It  happens  Bvo  times  otit  of  six,  I 
shuU  be  right  five  timee  out  of  six  if  I  anticipate  A  B ;  and  it 
is  better  for  uiu  to  be  right  so  often  thun  to  bo  wrong  aa  often 
OS  not.  Thus,  tissuiuing  this  meaning,  the  mtionality  of  the 
law  is  expliiined. 

It  apiKiiirs,  then,  that  the  probable  judgment  regarding 
iudividtiftls  is  based,  not  immcaiat«ly  on  the  summation  of 
partial  grounds,  but  indirectly  on  cliat  postulate  which  is  at 
the  basis  of  all  our  logic,  namely,  tluit  the  aim  ii(  the  mind  is 
at  all  timee,  and  in  nil  cases,  to  get  and  keep  as  neai-  to  truth 
as  possible,  in  combination  with  the  estabUahment  of  a  certain 
average  frequency  for  certain  cycles  of  events. 

3.  It  u,  then,  virtually  this  average  fre<iuency  which  the  law 
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of  probabUity  lays  dowo.  If  "  the  cbaDoos  "  of  A  and  B  oro 
equal,  (Ii«n  their  freqaoncy  must  be  equoL  And  U  will  be  on 
Um  siMUaiiig  aad  juetificatton  of  this  statemont  that  our  theory 
of  probable  inft-rciice  must  Lurn. 

But  hfre  «a  objuctioti  will  bfl  raised  Wo  ore  wantJug,  it 
will  be  said,  to  know  that  which  is  a  hypoth^  unknowo. 
Chanoe  is  only  an  cxpresaion  for  our  )gnoran<!e.  When  I  Bav 
that  the  chances  of  turning  up  a  spade  or  a  club  are  equal, 
what  I  mean  is,  that  I  do  not  know  what  is  determining  the 
position  of  the  cards.  As  a  matter  of  fact  whichever  card  ia 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pack,  got  there  in  aocordanco  witli 
universal  laws,  and  any  one  who  knew  all  about  the  ante- 
cedents At  any  stage,  coold  have  predicted  the  trump  cord. 
There  are  no  alternatives  in  nature.  Thure  are  only  Htigges* 
tions  of  altema tires  in  ignorant  individual  minds.  The 
chances  ot  a  spade  and  a  club  in  tliis  deal  neither  are  nor 
At  any  point  wore  really  equal,  bnt  the  one  was  determined 
on  by  nature  all  along.  W  hen  I  speak  of  them  m  equally 
probable,  then,  1  mean  tJint  I  know  nothing  about  the  matter. 

The  conclusion  here  goes  beyond  ita  premisses.  Grant,  tor 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  every  event  and  every  collocittion 
of  events,  from  the  motion  of  the  earth  to  a  throw  of  sixes,  has 
ita  antcocdent  troni  which  it  neceBsarily  follows  by  an  nnifomi 
oontiiiuoug  sequence,  still  this  does  not  exclude  variability 
from  nature.  Each  stream  of  causation,  wo  may  put  it,  flows 
on  uninterrupted,  inexorably  and  witliout  sliadow  of  turning ; 
bnt  at  every  point  it  is  met  by  other  streams,  some  of  which 
mingle  with  it  in  a  common  onward  flow,  while  others  bend 
towards  it  and  then  deflect  again.  T^et  us  symbolise  for  a 
moment  two  such  streams  by  a  series  of  letters : 


A 

B 

a 

D 
E 


tn  tbew  series  we  suppose  each  letter  to  be  the  universal 
ground  of  that  which  follows  it.  Given  A  we  must  have  B, 
given  B,  C,  and  so  on.  Similarly  with  a  8,  etc.  Now,  if  you 
■ak  me  the  caum  of  any  event  in  either  series,  as  D,  I  can 
■aaign  it — it  in  C,  aud  nothing  but  C.  If,  again,  you  ask  me 
for  the  ground  of  D  and  i,  I  give  it  you  in  C  and  7 ;  and  if 
^  ask  me  the  cause  of  tlie  coUooation  D-i,  it  will  be  found 
m  the  preceding  collocation  C  —  y.  Now  the  relation  C  —  D  la 
universal :  so  is  the  relatiou  7  -  3 ;  so  again  is  tJie  relation 
{0-y)-(D-l).    Thus  our  tlicory  of  miivcrsals  ia  satiaticd; 
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oacb  ovciii  coDsidorcd,  the  whole  D-S  and  it«  part«  D  and  I, 
h«ve  Uieir  aoivereal  antocedenta.  But  llierc  in  nothing  to 
show  that  Uie  oollooation  C-^  is  uti  iovumble  collocation. 
Ou  the  contrary,  the  evidence  is  against  «uch  a  view.'  II 
D-^  is  variable,  so  may  C-/  be.  And  if  C-y,  90  B-|8. 
Hence  there  is  notliing  to  show  that  a  variable  collocation  baa 
not  got  variable  antecedentB  ad  infinitum.  Tlie  postulates  of 
reasoning  do  not  resolve  all  variabUity  into  uniform  uec«Baity. 
Hence,  however  much  we  knew  of  tlie  causes  of  any  given 
event,  we  might  be  referred  bock  only  to  collocations  them- 
selves variable,  and  wliich  we  should  nave  to  take  as  gtven 
before  we  oould  forecast  the  eflbot  in  question.  We  may 
again  symbolise  Uiis  by  two  streams  or  strings  of  eveuU. 
Wc  have — 


(DA 

0 
D 

E 


a 

(«)A 

J9 

B 

I 

0 
D 

( 

S 

Then  why  do  we  have  in  (1 )  D  -  ^  and  in  (2)  D  -  t  ?  Because 
in  (1)  we  had  C-y  and  in  (2)  C-o.  The  one  variable 
oollocation  is  explained  by  tlie  other ;  and  however  far  back 

J  on  go,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  explanation  should  not 
B  repeated. 
Still  it  moy  appear  that  variability,  if  incapable  of  elimina- 
tion, remains  a  mcr«  anrd  in  our  roosonings.  The  variable 
oollooatMQB  must  be  precisely  those  of  whicli  wo  con  never 
know  anything  &  priori ;  and  to  baae  any  positive  8tat«mcnts 
on  a  theory  of  chance  is  simply  to  rest  knowledge  upoa 
ignorance. 

It  is  quite  clear,  so  long  as  things  vary  and  the  conditions 
of  variaticHi  remain  unknown,  that  we  can  make  no  uniTereal 
aasertion  aboat  them.  But  the  question  is,  whether  the  law  of 
ohanoes — to  retiiin  that  name  for  it— doce  not  juHt  express 
certain  conditions  of  variation  which  we  do  know,  and  which 
bold  for  variation  in  general  I  think  it  does,  and  I  shall  try 
to  show  what  it  etatce,  and  to  make  it  clear  that  we  have 
certain  definite  grounds  for  the  statement.  If  we  put  tlie 
bw  in  terms,  not  of  subjective  expectation,  hut  of  cort^ 
ohancteristics  of  actual  occurrences,  a  probability  of  j  would 
mean  the  fact,  that  if  you  take  a  large  number  of  cases  the 
collocation  considered  would  bo  found  to  exist  in  approxi- 
mately ^  of  the  whole  niunber.      Things  that  are  equally 


>  Ccooluainty  to,  utilNa  va  uMrt  lli«  plnnllty  of  wimw.    0-y  oovld  only 
ba  nalnnal  aud  D  -  >  nriaUa  If  wc  klmittM  dl(w«nt  po««lU«  ctUMt  for  D  or  £ 
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probable  mean  things  Uint,  in  a  larci:  nuiuber  of  instances,  are 
found  an  approsiniutcly  cqiial  nuinuor  of  limes.*  Convereely, 
if  A  is  more  probable  than  B,  this  vamos  that  A  will  be  found 
ofbener  Ib&n  B.  If  A  is  twice  as  probable  as  B,  it  means  that 
A  will  bo  found  twice  as  often  as  B.  Lastly,  if  A  is  more 
probable  tlian  It  under  ceruin  circumstaocce  C  B,  it  means 
Uuit,  given  C  I)  in  a  numl>er  of  inatanoea,  in  those  instances  A 
will  be  found  more  frequently  than  R 

4.  But  here  another  difficulty  may  be  raised.  Tour  taw 
in  its  present  form  is,  we  shall  be  told,  either  tautologous  or 
false.  You  say  the  most  probable  thing  happens  ofteneet; 
but  what  do  you  mean  by  the  most  probable  i  You  can  mean 
either  (a)  that  which  wo  expect  most.  In  that  case  your  hiw 
is  palpably  false.  For  tnstance,  I  know  nothing  of  a  given 
law  of  nature — say,  the  dependence  of  cholera  on  a  given 
bacillus.  8upi>o6c  I  am  asked  whetlicr  the  presence  of  tliat 
germ  will  or  will  not  be  followed  by  cholera,  I  can  only  answer 
that  it  is  as  likely  as  not  The  matter  is  to  niu  unc  of  pure 
indiQerence  (theoretically  speaking).  The  cltancee,  for  all  1 
can  see,  are  equal  Then  if  our  law  were  true,  surely  it  should 
follow  that  cholera  would  follow  on  the  presence  of  the  germ 
precisely  as  often  as  not,  which  (suppoeing  a  real  connection)  is 
palpably  absurd.  Again,  gcneiiil  considerations,  baaed  on  the 
examination  of  numerous  subAtonoee,  would  lead  me  to  expect 
that  water  would  dimiuisli  in  bulk  as  it  freezes.  Therefore  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  will  do  90.  In  fact,  its  bulk  uuitormly 
increasoa  Hence  it  is  ]>erfeotly  oteor  that  what  to  you  or  me 
anpears  most  probable  does  not  of  necessity  happen  ofteneet. 
Tneo  (b)  probability  must  have  an  objecttvo  meaning.  The 
thing  which  is  to  liappen  must  be  that  which  Itappcns  oftenest 
In  uuit  case  our  law  resolves  itself  into  a  luutologyt  and 
informs  us,  that  that  which  oftenest  oocura  happens  most 
froqaently.  We  might  get  out  of  this  by  saying,  that  what 
has  Iiappened  oftenest  is  likely  to  recur  most  frequently  in 
future^  But  that  is  not  always  bo.  Suppose  a  fever  to  tneak 
out  in  a  place  nine  Bummers  out  of  ten,  there  is  no  likelihood 
of  its  recurrence  after  the  place  has  been  drained.  Thus  what 
has  been  will  be  only  if  tlierc  is  no  alteration  in  any  material 
fact,  and  we  still  got  no  general  rule* 

But  there  is  anotlier  way  of  defming  probability.    Take  a 

'  for  B  full  atateiiioiit,  with  •  pMt  dinnitj  o(  •tiplioktioM,  Ui«  readoc  U 
Nfenvl  U>  Mr.  Vonii'*  Ltfii  qf  Ckatia,  cJiapB,  i,  ud  U. 

■  Mr.  Tann'a  view  tut  tbe  mt«  of  fnqwMjr  U  timplf  eiUbluhcd  bj 
(ndnetkn  to  mo  doubt  tn*  in  &  ftua,  but  doM  not,  m  1  tliink,  tkli*  tnio 
Moount  tti«  <Bpa«fbtliIj  of  omUm  mb  n  iadoMioa  wltboat  poitaUtiBg 
ONUia  Urn  of  rnqMocy  or  probabUI^,    Of.  MH,  f.  Sit,  doM. 
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^,_J-N.  If  there  is  " anything  in"  M  which 
'Chb  ccHijiinctioii "  we  aak  no  more  about  it  Wo 
andentand  it  and  expect  it  again.  It  ta  Dob  purely  "  oasuaL" 
But  what  is  meant  by  "  something  in  "  M  7  It  may  be  that 
M  aa  such  is  always  accompanied  by  N.  Tlien  we  have  the 
simplest  form  of  universal  relation.  Or  it  may  be  that  M,  in 
ooajonction  with  &ome  fact  I'  that  ia  present  here,  is  always 
followed  or  accompaoied  by  N.  If  so,  it  will  be  the  conjunction 
M  -  P  that  requires  "  oxplsnution,"  and  the  frequency  of  which 
will  detcrmiae  that  of  M-X.  Once  more,  it  may  be  not  M 
at  all  but  an  antec^-dcnt  of  M.  K,  whii^b  produces  N.* 
In  Uuit  case,  observe  tliut  if  K  and  M  are  "  oonvvrtiblQ,"  the 
caiM!  \»  the  same  as  though  M  itaolf  were  the  determiuaDt 
But  if  K,  M'»  antcoedent  in  this  instauoe,  is  "  made  up"  of  H 
aud  J  such  tliat  H  Is  the  true  univeml  of  >I,  and  J  the 
Mtting  or  context  of  H  in  this  uistaoce,  then  J  may  be  the 
oaose  of  N,  and  the  relation  will  once  more  be  variable.  We 
might  piirRue  these  complications  to  anr  length,  but  what  we 
have  said  will  serve  to  show  tlie  manifold  ways  in  which  two 
events  can  be  casually  connected. 

There  is  a  further  point  If  such  a  conooction  is  truly 
universal  in  all  its  stages,  link  by  link,  then  the  resulting 
relation  is  also  univeml,  just  as  though  it  wvre  immediate. 
But  if  K.  the  auloccdeut  of  M  and  N,  is  such  that  M  and  X 
follow  from  it  but  do  not,  taken  separately.  prf«u[^pow  it, 
then  the  chain  of  tttiivcrsal  connection  breaks  down.  In  this 
case,  if  K  is  compounded  of  H  and  J,  which  are  in  no  way 
eonnbctod,  then  the  consequenta  M  and  N  are  in  no  way  con- 
nected, and  we  have  a  "casual"  sequence  all  through.  But 
there  is  an  intermediate  case.  H  as  aucb  may  produce  M, 
while  H  together  with  J  is  followed  by  N.  Or  ogam,  H  acting 
on  G  may  produce  M,  and  J  together  witli  G  may  necesei- 
lat«  N.  In  these  cases,  which  again  might  bo  indefinitely 
complicated,  there  is  a  partial  connection  bctwocu  M  and 
N,  since  the  antecedents  of  the  one  oontributo  to  deter- 
mining the  otiier.  In  tti«  Brat  case  H,  in  the  second  Q,  are 
conditions  entering  into  the  determination  of  both  M  and 
N,  but  in  neither  case  are  they  the  sole  conditions.  Wo  may 
put  it,  that  M  and  X  are  closely  or  remotely  connected  in 
proportion  as  the  oonditinns  leading  to  the  one  do  or  do  not 
coiTcepond  with  the  conditions  leading  to  the  other;  tltough 
thero  will  be  this  limitation,  that  in  estimating  closeness  of 

I  Or  B«i«  •Irlatlr,  "  N  Id  Uio  sivMi  nlation  (0 IL"  TkraiudiMit  tfcb  di*- 
aambm,  wlitn  m  •p«*k  of  S  "wUidne"  m  "balng  prodnotd,^  «•  mtm  of 
pgnne  ia  null  k  ralatioii. 
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coouection  we  must  take  into  account,  not  only  the  number  of 
points  G  in  which  P  (=  say,  HG  the  antecedent  of  M)  and 
Q  (  =  GJ  the  antecedent  of  N)  are  identical,  but  also  the 
absolute  frequency  of  the  remaining  factors  H  and  J,  If  these 
are  both  very  common,  we  shall  find  the  connection  M  — N 
common,  and  if  rare,  rare.  Hence  the  rarest  factor  in  the 
conditions  is  also  the  moat  important  in  determining  the  result. 
Hence  closeness  of  connection  depends  (a)  on  the  proportion 
of  identical  conditions,  and  {3)  aa  the  absolute  frequency  of 
those  which  do  not  coincida* 

This  being  understood,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  frequency 
of  a  collocation  M  — N  depends  on  two  sets  of  conditions. 
These  are,  first,  the  absolute  frequency  of  M  and  N  themselves, 
or  of  some  among  their  antecedent  conditions ;  and  second,  the 
extent  to  which  the  conditions  producing  M  coincide  with  those 
producing  N.  In  short,  according  to  this  view,  the  frequency 
of  M  —  N  depends  on  the  frequency  of  M  and  N  themselves, 
and  on  the  nature  or  relation  of  their  several  antecedent  condi- 
tions. Thus  putting  all  that  pertains  to  antecedents  on  the  one 
side,  and  calling  it  degree  of  connection,  and  putting  the 
absolute  frequency  of  the  conjoined  facts  on  the  other,  the  law 
of  probabiUties  lays  down,  that  given  the  frequency  of  the  ele- 
ments that  of  their  conjunction  depends  on  the  degree  of 
their  connection.  That  is,  taking  two  pairs  of  phenomena, 
M  and  N,  M  and  0,  the  absolute  frequency  of  N  and  0  being 
equal,  the  number  of  instances  of  M-N  will  exceed  that  of 
M  —  0  if  the  connection  between  M  —  N  is  closer,  and  will  fall 
short  if  the  connection  be  lees  oloee,  and  will  be  equal  if  the 
c(»mection  is  eqoally  dose  or  equally  remote. 

6.  In  its  general  form  this  law  is  not  available  for  porpoaee 

>  Wb  mft7  put  the  owm  di«gTMaiiutJ04Uj  thni  [niing  the  lytnbol  * — ^b 
to  denote  that  A  U  tlwmja  followed  or  uoompuiied  bj  B,  and  ■>-— '  to  deaote 
a  variable  relation) — 

0)  M—N  (2)   "wr 
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of  inference.  To  um  it,  v/v  Blioiild  have  to  know  oot  only  the 
fwqucucy  of  N  and  0,  but  the  extent  to  which  their  conditimiB 
coincide  with  those  of  M,  and  th«  abeolule  frc^tucncics  of  thoM 
of  Uieir  factors  which  do  not  coincide  with  thoH!  of  >L  But 
in  one  particular  case  Uio  law  becomes  very  Himple,  and  by 
starting  froni  this  eiinipte  case  we  may  deal  with  others  which 
are  more  complex.  For  supposing  M  and  ita  anteocdcuts  oon- 
tain  no  conditions  at  all  which  would  IcAd  to  N  nuhor  Uion  0, 
or  to  O  rather  than  N,  all  farther  inquiry  into  antecedents 
may  be  dispensed  with,  and,  scoordiug  to  our  law,  the  frequeocjr 
of  11  -  N  and  M  ~  O  will  depend  solely  on  the  fr«(]uency  of 
N  and  O  themselvea.  This,  then,  is  the  law  of  probability 
in  its  ordinary  and  workable  form :  the  frequency  of  a  oon- 
junctioQ  between  elumocta  in  no  way  connected  with  one 
another^  will  be  proportional  to  the  u«queitcy  of  those  ele- 
nents  tbeuisclveo.*    The  oonrentG  law  is  also  applicable — if 


I 


'  Hot*  ttrktly,  in  no  tpteffe  way.  M'l  cmmi  dmj  oonUSa  oondltloH 
vtudt  CO  tontd*  produdng  Irotli  N  ■nd  O,  but  tlii*  for  our  parpoM*  wjU  b« 
•qolTsknt  t«  "noeaoiacotiiai  at  tH."  W«  iiMd  onljr  Uut  tharoahonld  Imho 
titamht  iMdiag  to  K  and  not  to  O. 

*Jtvopa'ufiiniBnt(J^n«fjriu4^j?(t*M(,  il.  10),  thatprobabllltjr  cui  givono 
cuMmio*  to  actual  rmu«D«T,  falla  to  dlattsgnldi  two  varj  dilhrtDt  cuch.  <■} 
I  any  know  vny  litllo  aliout  the  dMiM  of  oouieelion  Ii«t«««n  two  crenta. 
Tb«T  tai/f,  in  fact,  be  rigidly  coaneotau.  wholly  in<)oni]«tilile,  or  related  in  any 
otiier  way.  But,  w  Tir  aa  my  knowledge  ROMi  it  favtran  their  oonjiinctlon  ai 
nrooh  aa  any  other.  Now  hen  the  true  tbeoiy  certainly  dooa  not  aMiatae  that 
th«  rata  of  fpfqnanoy  can  b*  known.  Bat  (|S)  wittiont  knowing;  all  the  om- 
dltiou  of  iwo  ox^anvtiona  w«  oiay  know  Jaat  thia  niuob,  that  the  oIokdcs  of 
theii  coanoetion  ia  «<iuaL  Then  lli«  theory  doM  My  tliut  th«  fmiiifnciai  wiU 
b«  wjoal.  And,  coDvcnwly,  a*  vi  ahall  ae«  niori  fully  Ulcr,  if  Iho  oUumd 
friquanciaB  arc  nutqiul,  ere  deny  tbat  the  dtgTMa  of  connection  can  be  alik*. 
Je'rme  hlaualf  alldea  i&to  thiii  admiiwiaD  when  narrattntt  hia  own  exiwrinient 
wftheoinai  ha  coocludM:  "Ths  colnMdeiioo  with  tlieoiy  U  pntnr  «loa^  but 
oatwidetiag  tb«  larM  number  sJ  throw*  thera  ia  aom*  reaaou  to  aqapeot  a  tMiiHiieT 
in  IkTOur  of  htadiu^'  When  I  add  that  Ihe  actual  SQunt  were  ]0,3I>S  hoada 
fMtMd  of  the  oalenlatod  lO.IlO,  n  ace  that  J»rons  la  inliuoncnl  by  »  nnall 
a  dinrlalian  aa  113  In  oTor  10,000  t}iia«-i.  Sigwart  iLvytk,  |  hb)  draw*  tha 
dlatiaetion  miaatd  by  Jorona,  bat  nilea  the  caao  of  known  oqualUv  of  conditiona 
ont  of  tbo  tra«  tlioory  <t  BnbahiUtioa.  Dot  how  Is  thia  caia  no  geta  at  hia 
prooaaa  of  ndnotian  1^  which  ha  argM*  ftani  ffiToii  ^uency  at  coiobiiutjoii 
U  Ha  mwt  probable  rwiaa  in  tbo  aonditioaa  which  would  moot  Ukaly  giro  it, 
I  MBDot  mileninnd.  Orant  that  the  oonili lions,  if  na],  noold  moat  [oobably 
^ro  thai  froqaanoy,  what  we  want  to  know  i>,  whether  that  fteqnfmcy  tnoat 
probably  poeiulatm  thoao  oondltiona.  To  Iw  tura  of  thia  we  ninit  pcatulalo 
thai  fiequciiDy  doponda  on  cartatn  daAnito  oonditlona,  aanialr,  eteaaiMaa  of  «on- 
nectkm  or  abwlote  liequnicy  of  the  membaro  oonjolaed.  If  we  do  ool  mako 
•ueh  a  jMalalata,  I  do  not  aoe  how  we  «an  aisne  from  the  faot  of  freqnaney 
to  any  omolnaiMi  at  alL  Haa  not  Siprart  been  milled  br  hia  "reduction 
thoory,  whioh  inTOlvaa  the  convcnlon  3t  the  hypothetical  judgment  I 

la  1^  at  a  later  atam  (S  101),  when  dealing  with  na«onin(  tnm  atatiatlca, 
aigwart  dirtinotly  kys  down  the  prineipio  for  whidi  wa  ara  oeateDdiug  <aa« 
oap.  pp.  61^  819,  Tol.  n.\.  Itut  It  thia  principle  it  not  the  kw  of  proba- 
bility (and  Sigwart  rtlll  diatingmihui  tt^  od  what  dooa  it  n»  t 
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tha  elements  are  equally  troquent  the  degi«e  of  connocUon 
will  be  ^ruporUonate  to  the  ouerv«d  frequency  of  cuiijimctioti. 
That  is,  it  M  -  N  is  more  oommon  than  M  -  0,  cithvr  tlie  oote- 
oodente  of  M  and  N  have  more  in  common  than  those  of  M  wid 
0,  or  the  elements  whicli  they  do  not  share  in  common  are  the 
more  frequent  factors  in  the  oonditiona  of  N.  How  far  this 
deduction  is  of  value  in  inference  we  shall  consider  later. 

But  is  it  so  ?  Toef)  a  penny  half  a  dozen  timeH.  Heads  and 
tails  are  always  "  there,"  and  what  is  there  in  the  tossing  to 
bring  down  one  uppermost  rather  than  the  other  ?  But  are  we 
bound  to  get  three  heads  and  three  tails  7  Do  we  actually 
find  tJte  equality  postulated  ?  And  if  not  in  nix  infilanoes,  do  we 
find  it  in  ten  or  twenty  or  in  bow  many  ?  Wo  must  answer : 
(1)  Exact  corrcBpondence  is  never  expected,  and  may  never 
take  place;  (2)  appruximato  com<spQiidonce  is  not  ox|>octod 
for  email  nuuilii;ni ;  but  (3)  whurv  the  chanoos  are  reallr  cvon, 
the  actual  ntimbeis  approximate  to  tlioee  eaIoulat4>d  as  the  total 
number  of  tnstAncoe  taken  increases.  Hiis  statement  may  be 
formulated,  that  if  iu  any  series  of  trials  the  actual  and  the 
calculated  nnml^ers  do  not  oorrespond,  a  larger  seriee  can  be 
found  in  which  they  approximate  more  closely.)  (4)  For  our 
own  part,  if  we  do  not  find  this  to  be  the  case,  we  give  up 
saj^Keing  the  chances  to  be  what  we  thought  them.     If,  as 

'  It  tiM  bwn  uTg*d  bf  Lot»  ^tegic  blc  U.  ei»f.  Ix.  |  2U)  utl  othar*. 
th«ttb«cotn«^il«Dcaori*](3uUteilftndutiw]ftc^aniaT0uiiMr(rb«  "arMl 
het  «f  obMTvatMii,"  rinoe  it  t«  onljr  tMllaed  Jn  the  in&mtB  •erifs.  Lotis  widi, 
rlghUf  raoi^li,  that  if  "ta  m  oiperiniarit  n  roch  ■  {leiiat  at  nlitfb  thatvo 
numbcn  ooindda  ...  It  would  b«  •  rtrj  uhjmry  ptdomIiim  tg  hmX  off  th« 
McriMJuatM  thia  polst."  But  gmHing  tli*t  vi*ctitu>l«  oontd  only  be  fiMnd 
at  Itiflnltj,  tliit  ii  Mittitt  htr*  ncr  th«ra.  We  hsre  ntd  notUag  kooot  txaotj- 
tude,  but  dnl  witli  ftpproiimation*.  And  omn  u  lo  tbsM  api^MdtDatiMU  wrs 
nxlta  only  n  tpfiraxiiut*,  Lt.  »  roajrii  itatatiwot.  I  bare  tnad  in  ibc  t«xt  to 
mtka  that  Matannat  w  oxaet  m  pamni«.  Anothv  w*y  of  pnttitii:  it  would  be, 
tbat  Uu  flvetDttietii  of  obmmd  «T«tit>  about  th«  caloalated  ft«i)iioiicr  oaa  b« 
■xpnand  by  aonu  mob  a  carre  aa  btlow — 

wUn  Um  "triali"  pi«o«*d  ftwn  left  to  right,  and  th«  calcoUttd  nuinbtr  of 
"«H8[iiiw''IaHi«]way»  la  the  linoAA'.  >rom  what  followa,  it  wiU  aniMar 
ttlbiMMr  that  tba  approxiiaation  miut  b*  eloae  for  lUifU  h«m,  if  th«  mndmon* 
tn  eiran  a«  o^iia]  for  UMne  anaa. 

Lotn'*  argamenl  {toe.  rti.  Bag.  trans.  1 3M).  that  jon  oanaot  arm  ftafu 
expnHiiM  to  the  pBRnantno*  of  tb«  approninatioa,  it  aoc«nt«d  (n  tha  toxt. 
Rut  wa  ahan  IM  lalor  ttiat,  piom  Ukt  Aioiy,  «»  Mn  argiw  Am  oneriaiitcd 
h«in*M)r  to  a  rfmihr  rat*  in  otliar  caMo,  How  Lotw,  wtulo  daayhii;  tfao 
UiMiy,  oaa  tall  ua  tfaat  the  fraqiMiey  of  an  wcat  mut  bai«  aoiiM  kind  of 
MDMant  tMim  (mo  9  SSI),  I  oanaot  undtntaad.    Th«  wbolo  potnl  of  out 
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the  resaU  of  1000  trials,  I  threw  sixes  56  times  (ia.  about 
doubls  tbe  "right"  number),  I  should  infer  pretty  confidently 
that  tlio  dice  were  loaded.  If  I  throw  tliom  100  timmi  I  sliould 
be  **  wan  "  of  it  If  you  usk  me  at  what  point  I  foeoonu  sure,  I 
can  only  say  that  you  luay  as  well  a«k  niu,  like  tlie  old  Bopbiat, 
how  inany  grains  constitute  a  heap  or  how  mAoy  timea  form  a 
"  lot"  AH  I  know  is,  that  I  "  begin  to  suspect  it "  pretty  soon, 
and  Niy  suspicion  grows  by  slow  degrees  into  certainty.  It  is 
a  matter,  not  of  definite  certainty  at  any  one  point,  bat  o(  a 
gradually  growing  strength  of  conviction. 

6.  Still,  it  maybe  urged,  this  does  not  answer  the  real  qnes- 
lioi).  Grantmg  that  the  taw  of  probabilities  only  exacts  on 
upproximato  canfonnily  to  calculated  resulte,  and  that  even 
tJiis  conformity  is  only  to  be  found  over  a  wide  area,aad  gnittt- 
ing  that  such  conformity  is  on  the  wliole  found  in  smte  instancte, 
wliut  proof  liave  we  that  it  will  obtain  in  all  ?  Giautiog,  onco 
more,  that  wo  for  our  part  poetulato  it  in  all  cases,  it  still  does 
not  appear  that  we  are  justJIied  in  doing  sa  It  might  even  be 
urged  that  Uiis  argument  involves  us  iu  a  vicious  circle,  for  if 
any  given  collocation  does  not  correspond  to  our  calculations 
we  at  once  reverse  our  judgment  about  it  If  A- D  is  on  a 
long  series  of  trials  more  frequent  than  A  -  C  we  conclude  that 
the  chances  are  not  really  equal  in  the  two  cases,  but  tfaat  A 
"  favours  "  O.  Henco  tlie  wry  instances  that  would  negative 
our  hiw  ara  put  out  of  court  by  our  arl>itntry  assumptions. 

Tlii-rc  are,  however,  two  possible  ways  of  proving  a  Keoend 
awumptiou.  One  is  by  enumerntion  of  instaooee — and  iTins  Uie 
law  of  chances  would  be  proved  by  taking  all,  or  some  very 
large  number  of  cases,  aud  abowing  that  the  calculated  reeulta 
are  verified  in  them  all.  Thli  course  is  obviously  impossible 
in  our  present  case,  and  would  undoubtedly  involve  the  oiide 
just  suggeeted.  In  dozens  of  cases  we  ehoiUd  find  that  things 
which  we  setout  by  supposing  indifferent  to  one  another  turned 
out  to  be  very  frequently  conjoined.  Such  cafes  are  vrtmd 
faeie  exceptions  to  our  rule;  unless  or  until  each  one  oi  tltem 
were  disposed  of  by  some  quite  difTereot  method  of  invcsti- 
gation,  we  should  have  to  admit  them  as  excepUone.     In  fact> 

tbtOf^  (*  t^*^  ^^  froqoono;  of  a  coqjmutioii,  10c«  uijthing  eU(,  iMUt  fc« 
dthrmtned. 

Suiwt'i  argunivnt  (.Ijoijik,  |  SS]  ^iliiiit  Hr.  Vonit'i  iwlintnbte  work  la 
JagnUMU  bal  meantlj  Tur.  It  U  Inw  thM  lfc»  Mlcnlttcd  avcriM  *iU  ba 
<Mwtfr  N>U*Bd  1m>  o(Un  than  it  i»  appiMohMl,  Ultiiig  all  catM  S  upproxi- 
ioiUm  tomtlior.  Tbh  doM  not  miliUU  uaijut  Oto  rww  tlut  afipminMtlaM 
will  b*  nuiMd,  and  tbat  after  any  danrbuan  tlie  Mri««  will  ratnni  towaida  til* 
aT>nsa.  I  *buuld  }utT*  tboDghc  Ur.  Venn's  ttatamenta  on  thU  jmIbI  wtn 
aalBaltmUj  uplidt  {bm,  t.g.,  Logie  ^  Chanti,  vt^  1*0-100.  and  in  Ikttyiiiiw). 
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the  geoftnl  truth  of  tbe  Iaw  of  probabtli^  could  cot  posribli 
be  proved  bjr  obsenmUon  ontU  we  knew  eveiTthing  about  aU 
maoDer  of  causal  relations. 

Another  resource  remains — that  of  oonnectmg  the  present 
ofwumptioD  with  some  other  utablished  principle.  Such  a 
principle  we  maj  for  the  present  take  the  law  of  the  ground 
to  be.  Not  that  that  axiom  may  pmut  uncballengod.  It  will 
have  to  ci\*e  some  account  of  itaclf  in  its  own  turn  later  on. 
Bnt  for  Uie  moment  it  may  conteut  us  that  the  said  axiom  ta 
less  lilcely  to  be  chaUengcd.  and  iu  fact  (if  our  analysis  is 
correct)  tt  cannot  be  denied  at  all  nnlees  reason  itself  ia 
rejected.  If,  then,  we  can  connect  tbe  law  of  probability  with 
tliis  axiom  we  shall  explain  it,  and  juntify  tho»e  who  hold  it, 
and  judge  of  things  by  it  rather  than  of  it  by  things. 

Aeoording  lo  this  axiom,  every  fact  must  have  an  nnivonsal 
antecedent,  iu  the  widest  sense  of  the  word  fact  and  of  tho 
word  antecedent.  Now,  any  given  conjunction  A  ~  It  is  a  fact, 
Bttd  BO  again  is  the  frequency  of  such  a  conjunction  in  a  given 
area  of  reality.  Such  frequency,  tjj.  the  repetition  of  so  many 
wet  days  in  a  mouUi,  Is  as  a  single  fact  no  doubt  ttio  result  of 
a  couiftntclion,  but  that  does  not  exoiiipl  it  from  tho  necessity 
of  following  s<'ime  universal  antecedent,  Tlie  same  ia  true  of 
comparative  frequency ;  iJiat,  again,  iff  a  fact  requiring  explana- 
tion, as  we  recORnise  when  we  ask  why  there  are  more  wet  days 
in  the  West  Kiding  than  in  Lincolnshire,  or  why  there  are  more 
male  births  than  femiUe. 

Now  compare  any  two  "  indifTerent "  relations  A  -  B  and 
A  -  C  iu  a  given  area  of  reality,  and  let  the  frequency  of 
A  -  B  exoe«d  that  of  A  -  C  What  con  be  the  cause  of  this  7 
Then  arc  three  altoniativea.    Eitlier 

1 .  Tho  internal  cJuiractcr  of  A  -  B  and  A  —  0,  which  must 
be  BUdt  tJtat  jiairs  of  facta  ao  characterised  must 
always  *  obtain  the  given  A«quenoie8  of  conjunction  ; 

2.  Some  extenuil  fact  P  mvoiiring  A  -  B ; 

3.  Tlie  ubeolutu  frequency  of  B  and  0. 

TbeabsoluCe  frequency  being  given,  the  question  ia  between 
tbe  choncter  <yt  tho  facte  related  and  a  possible  oulaide  cause. 
But  the  fii«t  of  these  altcmativcs  is  impossible.  If  neither  A 
nor  any  of  its  ant«oedcnt«  is  such  as  to  produce  B  rather  than 
C  in  any  given  cose,  how  can  thoy  Kavo  this  effect  in  a 

*  I.*,  Mkm  (d  an;  ftTt*  in  wlifoh  tkftjr  arc  auained  or  in  the  vninna  U  • 
«Im1&  V*  ahall  w«  that  oalf  tliia  Moand  nwutit^  c«n  U  Mtaall}-  ftilAlkd  hj 
oOur  tiiaa  uniftnal  nlationB.  Umkj  "geutnX  "  reUtiaiu  prMone  tha  «i»s 
propartiOB  of  oditcidenM  in  evny  «ru  cmlj  mulcf  oqMJIr  ftrounbU 
niniiiimliMiit 
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plurality  of  uses  ?  how  can  they  account,  tben,  for  thoBS  eases 
by  wliich  the  frcquoncy  ot  A  -  B  OJtoeeds  that  of  A  -  C  ?  The 
supposition  coiitrotUcta  itself.  If  twoconjuuctioDB  be  indiEToront, 
and  ODO  of  them  more  froquent  than  the  other,  the  c-auftc  can- 
not lie  in  the  nature  of  the  oopjunctions  thcmsolvee.  It  remains 
that  the  greater  frequency  of  A  -  B  is  due,  not  to  A  and  B«s  aocli 
or  universally,  but  to  a  third  hot  P.  Thou  it  1'  innkeR  A  -  B 
Diorv  frequent, — adde  toit4  frequcQoy, — itmustclearly  cau^eit 
either  universally  or  in  certain  instances.  I'hat  is,  it  niUAt  be  an 
astcoGdent  or  -part  of  an  antecedent  of  A  or  11  or  the  relation 
bfttweeii  thom.  Then  taka  A  sa  given,  and  we  may  have  A  in 
the  prcseuL-v  of  P  producinR  B  or  bringing  B  into  the  given 
rdatlon  witJi  it»L-If.  Or  again,  A  may  follow  on  K,  and  K  be 
such  as  with  P  to  produce  B.  In  cither  ciioe  the  frequency  of 
A  -  B  will  dcpeud  on  the  froquencj  of  P '  whvn  P  is  the  sinde 
condition  rcciuirod.  If  more  conditions  Q  R  are  required,  wiQ 
result  will  depend  on  the  frequency  of  Q  and  K  as  well  as  P, 
but  inaat  in  any  case  be  less  frequent  tluui  before,  depeudii^ 
on  the  conjunction  P  Q  K  instead  of  P.  Then  the  frequency 
(^A-Bwul  depend  on  the  closeness  of  their  connection,  as 
bsforo  defined,  and  our  general  "law  of  probability"  is 
joBtifed.  If  we  know,  ny  whatever  method,  that  the 
"  ebances "  are  equal  for  B  and  C,  we  have  a  right  to  infer 
that  tboy  will  be  equally  frequent.  A  converse  application 
follows.  From  the  fact«  of  fr«{uency  we  can  ai^gue  to  degree 
or  nature  of  connection.  For  iu  any  given  area,  ue.  in  any 
notnber  of  instances  or  in  any  particular  pan  of  space  or  time, 
the  fretiiiency  of  A  -  B  must  have  its  determining  cause.  And 
the  frequency  found  moflt  either  be  universal  or  it  must  be 
doe  to  oome  P  which  favours  B  rather  than  C.  Hence  the 
TBriataons  in  the  frequency  of  a  conjunction  follow  the  varia- 
tions in  the  other  characters  of  different  are^s.  And  if  no 
"P"  can  be  assigned  for  the  area  given,  we  ought  to  generalise 
the  rate  of  frequency  for  all  areas. 

7.  But  here  an  important  distinction  arii»«s.  P  it«clf  may 
be  on  expression  for  some  single  fact  or  for  a  collocation  of  cir- 
comstanctfs.  By  a  single  fact  I  mean  one  which,  whetlier 
simple  or  compLax,  is  universally  coherent,  so  that  it  we  have 

■  For  Ut  Q  «><'•'  tl»  mntnry  imili  (A  -  C)  and  b«  tqiMlIy  (raoiunt  i  Utm 
by  OUT  flrat  Uhiitmoil  t)>o  oniMxAtlniui  K  -  Pud  K  -  Q  will  beeqnallj  ftaqOMit 
ItKightbcMiil  ilutPnu/l>«ri>wUIIyconD*cUilirith  KbyHmwBi  bat  ken. 

Kin,  diB  wmc  qtMrtlnn  will  iriw.  K-B  will  not  b«  mora  rranacoit  thw 
Q,  nnUa  (tther  B  U  mcnv  fraqucat  ta  E  oMtUina  ronditiana  el  It.  In  tfc* 
tnl  t»m,  P  will  ba  moM  TrcqaciiC  (Iibq  Q,  nhkh  it  ii  not  :  ia  tli«  •ccotul.  tlura 
will  b*  •  fnrtbw  link  of  oonooetlOD  b«t««cn  A  tnd  B,  wbiob  we  tmanuta  thtra 
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any  ooe  «]omeiit  of  it  wo  hsvo  all  the  roet.  If  P  is  of  this 
ohuvetcr  wc  luivo  our  sicf^lu  chubv  to  which  to  rofnt  the  fre- 
qaeaoj  of  our  conjuiicliuu.  Thiis,  iii  im  uur]it;r  innUiiice. 
freqiieocy  of  fever  was  explAiuod  !>}-  bad  dmiiuge,  t.«.  a  single 
permanent  set  of  foots  wliich  oiiou  begun  ccmttnuo  of  Lhcut- 
selves,  i.e.  uii(l«r  certain  negative  conditions,  universally.  In 
such  a  case  a  variation  is  "  explained,"  in.  resolved  into  one 
of  the  known  nn\-arying  oausal  sequences. 

But  P  may  hIho,  in  itn  turn,  be  an  exprexsioii  for  a  certain 
individual  collocation  of  factfl,a07  d  .  .  .  none  of  which  deter- 
mines unother.but  which  have  Dome  together  in  this  instance.and 
maku  up  the  individual  character  of  the  "area"  under  investi- 
gation. Thus,  when  we  begin  a  game  uf  backgamoum,  the  dice 
ai-e  lyiuf;  ou  the  board  in  such  and  such  a  way ;  yoa  take  ttwm 
up  with  8udi  and  such  a  moveucut.  depending  on  this  and  that 
sUuiulus  of  mjfht  or  touch.  Tliis  detennines  how  you  throw 
them  into  tlic  caster ;  and  they  describe  a  curve  in  faUing  which 
detenntnee  how  tliey  are  turned  in  tlie  caster  itaelf.  Similar 
oonibinationH  infinitely  subtle  follow  on,det«nnintng  every  step 
until  the  die  ia  cast.  Here,  again,  we  have  a  coinlHnatioa  of 
apparently  disconnected  facts,  yet  each  with  its  own  train  of 
counocUoris  working  upon  one  another. 

This  double  poasibility  as  to  the  character  of  P  intruducos 
a  dlifioutty  into  probable  arguments.  At  first  sight  it  appeared 
that,  if  I  found  a  certain  rate  of  frequency  for  a  given  com- 
bination, I  could  either  gonumlisu  that  rate  or  lay  down  that 
aomo  special  caoso  existed  in  the  are*  examined,  detennintng  it 
for  that  area.  And  this  cause,  at  least  if  tlio  variations  in  fre- 
quency were  groat,  bo  that  its  operations  would  be  on  a  large 
scsale,  ou^t  not  to  be  difficult  to  detect.  Dut  we  now  find 
that  the  cause  in  question  may  be  no  single  fact  on 
which  we  could  at  once  lay  oar  hand,  but  a  concourse  of  dis- 
connected events  which  come  together  here  but  perhaps 
nowhere  else.  How  then  are  we  to  tell,  in  any  case,  whether 
such  a  "  oongerioa  of  events  "  exists  or  not  ? 

How  far  this  dilliculty  can  be  surmounted  in  argument! 
from  frequency  wc  shall  consider  further  in  the  next  chapter. 
We  ntay  si^nost  here  some  ooosideratious  to  which  the  theory 
already  laid  aown  would  seem  not  unreasonably  to  lead  us. 

luce  any  conjunction  a~b.  We  have  shown  that  in  the 
absence  of  a  connection  it  depends  on  the  frequency  of  a  and  b 
separately.  I^t  it  occur  m  time»  in  a,  ^ivcn  area.  Similarly, 
b  -  c  may  occur  n  times.  Clearly,  either  of  these  combinations 
most,  if  each  be  indifferent,  exceed  in  number  the  more  com- 
plex combination  a  -  b  -  c    Similarly,  a  -  b  -  c  will  bo  more 
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"than  any  a-b-e-d.  Hence,  fn  the  absence  of  007 
connection,  the  more  complex  combination  is  invariably  less 
frequent  {and,  as  calculation  shows,  veiy  much  Ices  frequent) 
than  the  more  simple.  Hence,  if  a.  given  result  involvee  a 
complex  combination  of  many  antecedents,  it  will  be  rare. 
And  conversely,  if  a  given  "  casual "  combination  is  frequent  in 
a  given  area,  it  is  moro  probably  due  to  a  "single"  cause  (as 
•hove  defined)  than  U>  u  combioatiou  of  causes.'  Thus  the 
recurrence  of  a  particut»r  hand  at  whist  is  vastly  improbable, 
owing  to  the  creat  complexity  of  the  circumstances  wliiob  pro- 
duce it.  Ana  conversely,  shonld  it  recur,  it  is  s  lamentable, 
but  probable  inference,  that  a  single  human  agency  tiaa  pro- 
duced  it  in  both  inetanoee.  It  would  require  a  very  complex  com- 
bination of  undirected  bumpings  and  rubbings  to  Hliupu  one  piece 
of  dint  into  an  arrow-bead,  so  that  arrow-licad  tlinle  so  formed 
would  be  rare.  And  cunvereely,  it  many  are  found  together, 
the  probabilities  are  great  that  all  the  rubbings  and  bumpiogs 
that  produced  them  were  due  to  a  single  connected  cause. 

Lastly,  if  a  collocation  0  is  ojrenttive  in  a  given  area,  the 
more  complex  it  is  the  less  frequently  will  it  recur  in  ocher 
areas  as  welL  If  the  condiUona  are  really  equal,  it  will,  in 
some  otlier  area,  give  place  to  r,  which  results  in  a  -  c  instead  of 
a  -  bu  And  hence,  over  many  distinct  areas,  equal  conditions 
will  produce  equal  frequency.  The  enmo  holds  in  theory  of  a 
aii^e  disturbing  cause  P,  but  we  slioll  presently  notice  a 
practical  difficulty  in  itppljitig  the  theory  in  this  particular. 

If,  then,  we  are  comparing  oonj  unctions  for  wnioh  the  oon- 

I  We  owwot  ))«r«  ent«r  into  detkjl*  wllk  nsud  t»  th«  degr«a  or  nrabaUUty 
■sdjginhli  In  Uio  mranniM:,  but  «•  may  Tranul[~<t)  mnpodng  our  elioiM  to  m 
betwwn  two  hypotliaNa  U>  icoonnt  for  tb«  •bnonna]  VaquenoyofaasaiUu- 
tlMi,  Ui*  ftnt  iBTalTldf  a  tingla,  Ibu  teoood  ■  oombtnttlon  or  n  cbium  ;  and 
■■mining,  ftiTtbar,  that  a  mum  of  th«  combuiattan  \»  m  lilwlj  to  o«car  m  not, 

tlwn  th«  fint  0M«  U  mora  probable  ih&a  th«  Moood,  in  th»  ratio  ef  ^  to—  ; 

tnt  (S)  tbia  aM«aul  ainiin|>tloa  ma;  tw  rvty  DarMacoiaUiL  If  a  eamUnatloa 
a-b  w  rar«— if,  uf.  it  oilf  oocun  onen  in  tan  tuManoMof  a — It  bllews  that  a 
eatue  of  a-b  oooan  only  oiico  in  t«n  inaUnow  of  a  caaueof  a,    Tha  ratio  of 

pnbabilitiea  now  i«ff  toj^^.  a  rallbwbiob  givMa  bigb  tuobaUllty  to  Uioflnt 

altetnative  «vnn  Tor  low  rsluo*  of  n,  and  for  faUh  raluM  an  OTanriidmlnc 
probabilttj.  If  (S)  wc  haro  not  to  do  witb  rinl  hypotbiMa,  but  ha*«  no 
bjrpotbeM  to  olI«r,  tbon.  in  any  oaaii,  (■)  tba  bforenca  to  aoma  ila^  wdm  fa 
ruat«  prohabto  than  any  otbar  (inglt  inferenoe :  (fi)  taking  the  Mobabllltj  of 
tha  ooMtrrwioa  of  any  unn  aa  t,  the  rappoaitian  of  a  nngla  oanw  la  aa  probablo 
aa  all  tamainlnK  (uppoaitiona  oombiii«J  ;  (y)  takina  it  u  <}  (whidi  ««  must 
<to  if  the  eombinallon  exnbiiued  In  rart),  ttia  (in(l«  canm  In  praiiOTtiooat«l]r 
more  probaUa  Ibaa  all  other  auppoaitioni  toother;  and  (1)  uaUy,  Inupuig 
U^tber  the  nppoaition  of  either  a  itin^e  or  a  rtry  aimple  oeAeoatloo  ef  canaia 
a^bMt  all  mote  eom{dei  oombinacionv,  we  get  orarNbdniiBC  ptobabJUty. 
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ditiODB  Are  really  equal,  tboro  will  (w),  by  oor  ort^al  bbcory,  be 
aa  approximation  to  equality  in  tbcir  frequency  over  a  great 
Qiunber  of  iiistouceii ;  but  we  now  see  {&)  that  the  ooDditiooB 
which  will  )»  aoy  given  area  give  «  deviation  from  thia 
average,  are  rare  in  proportion  to  their  oooiplexity.  Hevia- 
tioQs  so  caused  will  b«  similarly  rare.'  It  follows,  oonversely, 
tluiC  if  a  oombioation  A  -  B  be  very  frequent  (or  in  the  litnib- 
ing  ca«fl  universal)  in  a  given  ar«a,  thei^e  are  three  possibilities. 
The  Gnt  is.  that  that  rate  of  frequency  is  maintained  um%'er- 
sally.  The  second  is,  that  it  dependa  on  a  collocation  of 
eitOuiDBtancfia.  Now,  this  will  be  rare  in  proportion  to  the 
Qomber  of  ibo  instances  found,  and  would  bo  corrMpondiugly 
improbable*  But  there  is  the  third  allemuUvv,  Uiat  the  whole 
tnight  be  due  to  a  wngle  cause  F  oharacterisiQg  that  area  aa  a 
whole.  AgaiuHt  this  noUiing  eould  be  said  on  tlie  simple 
ground  of  probability.  It  ocnild  be  eliminated  only  by  vary- 
ing the  area  investigated ;  and  theo,  again,  there  i»  nothing 
to  prove  that  all  tlie  spheres  of  investigation  are  not  subject  to 
the  same  influence. 

*  It  i»  tliii  vhieh  BttkM  d«dtt«UT«  •pplitxtloti  of  tba  kwa  of  pnbaUli^ 
prtctieabltt.  Wlien  *«  boUevc  Ui»t  b  wad  c  an  "  fa  tbenualrM"  iadllftnat  to 
a,  ftud  i>h«a  we  hare  no  nueoi  to  mippoM  «  p«ririui«nt  fane  P  in  cpwrntkni 
wbioh  broora  b,  th«  oalj  mum  of  mj  ojucm  of  b  ow  a  «iU  bo  •  conloiwtloii 
of  tbemmtMaem.  And  Eh*  srwtar  »■  •imm  tba  Bor*  tomfin,  ud  m  thi 
nnr  tbo  comUiMlJon  nquirwL  WbanM  davktlaiu  from  Uio  odeuktad  vnngt 
4r*  tv*  Ib  praporlioD  to  thtii  nuwaituda. 

*  Wa  MaQot  therafMc  mbaerib*  to  Lotta'a  criUauan  of  I^plaoa'a  nnu'la  on 
Uw  '*fn^babilitj"of  tbafart^'tbrMineiiibcnaf  tfaeplanMajyiTitaaifnslT- 
iiig  in  a  (inglo  direction.  It  ii,  lan  t^plua,  tour  blUioD*,  or  Ui(MabMt%  to 
ona  af^it  nioh  aaat  of  (ombinatToaarai^ad  m  "(uaaL"  Wbatdoaa  tUi 
proTo  I  r^oiu  Lotxt ;  notblng  bat  "  tbat  tba  parllouUr  omm  n  groining  of 
OHUM  adiqiut*  to  |««dao»  Ibii  abtta  of  tkinga  U,  or  has  beta,  rw  "  ILSfk, 
iL  0, 1 2S4).  But  It  pmna  br  noia.  It  piovM  that  \/  iA«m  moHom  art  ttot 
te  «MM  laair  totuutitd,  aueh  a  oombinatMn  voald  only  occur  onco  in  four 
bdUoa  tinua,  i.*.  it  it  tow  UUlena  to  on*  that  thay  are  In  aoina  wa^  ooniiactod. 
It  nnat  not,  hoii«r«r,  ba  infenad  that  tbii  oonMoaratian  a*  racb  would  ]iroTa 
Laplace'a  or  aujpone'a  thocvr  of  *ow  thcf  an  coaneotod.  Bran  that  thmr  a» 
ooMicetad  bjaain^oauaaubriioneaiiapcobabla  in  the  ratio  of  foarUuiona 
toon*.  TMnnti^t  baacombuiatioBof  twa^orlhiao,  cff  fooTcaiMMgirinff  dia 
mintrad  nanlt  (aaa  Baaani)ool  on  Jvrou^  Mcount  of  Klnihaa*a  proof  of  th« 
pTManca  of  iron  In  tha  aun :  Logit,  bk.  iL  ehap.  v.  ya.  i;s,  176).  Still,  bj 
ow  raaaoning,  tha  aiagla  oatue  <riU  b«  tha  moat  fiabtiiU,  But  l«  eiva  It  any- 
tUag  like  outainlj  at  igainat  a  dual  er  tcebla  ootntuutioii.  Itnwcr  naaani 
Dwat  b«  forthoeonlng. 

Oar  frrindj>la  '^oftha  rinolo  oaiuo'*(Mva  ndgbt  rail  jt)  li  ■nil  itatod  bv 
fldrMrtln  ralalioiilamatdlTorMn«laaA«<naBairar^[«;  "  Wachat  dio  2«lil 
dw  OabortMi  In  aineni  Jahr  libra  den  DuKhMhaitt,  ao  waidan  w(r  winlar  ateht 
aaaahnxn,  daaa  tina  grone  Zabl  indiridneUtt  and  anbt*tinijut«if«  Unaidiao 
moh  in  cImc  Riehtanii  baafuid  dU  IMfftrau  bcailwle,  bookUiii  daa  ain 
<nJtttr«ifondor  und  ani  fiela  ndolob  wirkandw  ISnflaaa  thltig  miww  wi" 
(I  101,  p.  S»\  TMi  la  aa  adnlrahla  ftalMncnt,  bat  I  do  sot  Bad  an; 
uoiw^l^obg  uplaaation  of  thia  and  other  Intaraatiag  and  nggMtIra 
rmnarlu  oa  tha  nltiaat  oa  aoy  >ingla  iatdligiblt  prfadpla. 
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The  oporatioo  of  a  aiogle  pcrmuiioDt,  cause  may  be  on 
ftlmost  any  ecalc.  That  ia  to  say,  tliuro  U  no  improbability  in 
the  existence  of  "a  pcrmaneQt  cause"  or  a  concatenated  series 
of  caiuea  peraistuig  over  a  great  area  of  space  and  time,  and 
favouring  A-B,  or  even  detenuintng  it  univenally.  Thus 
(to  take  an  obvioua  example)  animal  life  Itas  eiisted  on  the 
«arth  for  untold  agefl,  but  alt  along,  in  coexifltenoe  with  a 
certain  advance  of  geolomoal  developmenL  No  theory  of 
probabilities  could  draw  the  inference  that  life  existed  from 
eternity,  or  that  it  preceded  by  a  single  age   the   requisite 

r logical  formation.  A  practical  deduction,  however,  follows, 
very  large  number  of  iustiincee  of  a  relation  giv4.>8  us  two 
alternatives,  and  only  two,  namely,  either  direct  connection  of 
the  toota  related,  or  the  persistence  ihruu^bout  the  ana  inveati* 
gated  of  a  single  permaneot  cause  fuvourmg  their  oorrdaUon. 

8.  Our  conclusion  ia  that  the  poetulates  of  probability  ate 
justified.  Facta  will  bo  conjoined  upon  the  whole  with  a 
frequency  proportionate  to  their  absolute  frequency  and  to  the 
cloeenesa  of  their  connection.  Tliis  holds  boUi  for  any  given 
area  investigated  and  for  rc&lity  as  a  whole,  but  in  somewhat 
dilbrent  way&  For  a  single  area  the  frequency  will  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  grounds  of  conuectiou  given  in  that  area. 
These  grounds  may  vary  from  one  area  to  another,  and  so  tbere 
is  difference  in  the  frequency  of  conjunctions.  But  again,  so 
br  u  these  grounds  depend  on  "  inmflerent "  conjunctions, — 
and  that  is  precisely  in  so  tar  as  they  are  not  interconnected 
with  one  another  and  th»  remaining  autecedentft  of  the  con- 
joined facts, — their  oocuirencc  will  have  an  »verag6  of  its  own, 
to  which  it  tends  in  such  a  way  that  those  will  be  oommoneat 
which  give  results  in  conformity  with  the  calculated  frequency, 
and  those  rarest  which  give  the  greatest  deviations  from  that 
standard.  So  far,  on  the  other  hand,  as  frequency  is  depeadont 
on  a  single  cause,  operating  over  the  area  invesUgalcd,  wo  may 
have  rapid  and  violent  changes  as  we  pass  from  one  sphere  to 
onotbor.  Those  cases  do  not  interfere  with  the  theoretical 
truth  of  Uio  law  of  probability,  since  the  openitioii  of  such  a 
cause  foniis  an  important  clement  in  closeness  of  connection 
as  above  delined,'  but  they  make  an  important  diflerence  in 
applying  the  theory.    Lastly,  the  rate  of  frctiuency  being  taken 

*  Vorathcr  the  "nnslc  oaaMM,"  nuking  for  two  othetwiM  eqiullr  jmbaliU 
MmbtiMlJOM,  eqo&tfl  tlioiiiMlvM  am  ft  nuinlxT  of  ftrow,  in  vrhioS  cue  Iha 
prDb«bi1iti*i  ar*  roali;^  oiiiiil,  uti  to  thn  loiig-rau  Uw  oomliliiition  will  Ii« 
•qaaUy  nnnwron*  ;  or  P,  tha  mum  of  one  oombiiutioD,  i«  mon  niUndod  in  the 
unintw  at  latige  than  *),  wliicli  a  miKiiuible  for  lh«  ot^w.  Ib  tUi  cut,  (IH 
clamwti  of  the  Ant  coiubmatioii  ue  b  rooli^  taore  oliNdj  MMiMttd  thu 
time  of  the  Moond. 
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BB  IcnowQ,  detcrnuDCS  expecbstion  or  degree  of  boliof  aa  tJie 
roost  rationat  attitude  of  tae  mind  ia  such  a  cue.' 

At  thia  stage  our  first  account  of  probable  reasoning,  as 
reeling  on  partial  siinilarity,  «oquir<>8  a  now  and  Lndepcndont 
justifloation.  Take  first  a  case  whidi  we  did  not  notice  befora 
M,  which  =  1  m  n  0,  is  the  ground  of,  or  at  any  rate  universally 
correlated  with,  P.  In  other  cases  we  are  given  I,  t  m,  t  m  n 
respectively.  In  neither  case  do  we  know  the  remaining  con- 
ditions ni  n  o,  n  o,  o,  to  be  absent  But  we  simply  do  not 
observe  tliem  dearly.  The  expectation  of  P  grows  in  strength 
from  the  first  case  to  the  third.  For  unless  1  m  n  o  ai«  tui- 
versally  connected  (so  that  1,  for  instance,  is  by  it«clf  the 
ground  of  the  rest,  and  of  V  as  wtll),  they  are  partly  inde- 
pendent of  one  another.  Then  1  m  will  have  u  o  more  often, 
proportionately,  than  1 ;  and  1  m  n  thjin  1  m ;  hence  1*  will 
follow  in  a  greater  proportion  of  the  i»Htiiiu'rs  of  1  m  il 
Houoe  tlic  greater  the  resemblance  known,  when  the  remainder 
is  not  known  to  difTor,  the  more  likely  the  argument 

But,  secondly,  even  when  the  residue  is  known  to  differ 
there  is  an  argument  If  P  is  the  sole  and  whole  consequeat 
of  M,  it  is  true,  as  we  admitted  before,  that  P  cannot  follow 
unchaogf.'d  from  the  curtatlL-d  I  m  n.  But  let  the  question  be 
as  to  an  clunK-nt  in  the  consMjuent,  such  as  p^  Kow  p  may  bo 
Mtoctatod  with  1  or  m,  or  n,  or  0',  and  there  is  nothmg  so  far 
to  show  which.  That  is,  we  hove  three  chances  out  of  four  of 
Hnding  p.  I  think  this  represents  not  unfairly  the  strength 
of  such  an  argument,  indicnting  that,  in  fact,  it  is  worth  little, 
in  the  absence  of  otlier  knowledge,  unless  the  proximity  bo 
very  close.  Indirectly,  tlierefore,  the  argument  from  degrees 
of  likeness — likelihood,  as  we  might  call  it  to  distinguiHh  it 
from  probability — can  be  deduced  from  the  axiom  of  the  ground. 
And  we  may  therefore  point  out  here  tliat  it  is  really  indifferent 

'  Th*  tkeocir  of  Uia  laxt  iota  not  dtSir  m  imich  m  Kl^t  tfptu  Itmd  ihu 
of  Hr  Veaa.  It  tgNM  witli  hiiu  thu  tho  bMt*  of  proMbla  aripnatat  to  in- 
dividiul  taaM  U  di  fado  fraqutaey.  Thli  rt«qu«ne7,  icriordtnK  >o  Hi.  Vmik,  In 
otncrvvlln  nrUlalatUatM,  tnd  MntnllMd  l>y  aBonlituiyliiJuatk«(M«^(.Q., 
Of.  eiL  cha|i.  viil.  |  10)^  «Dd  Uim  infnMi«  rata  on  tha  gMKTkl  Mtumptkin 
lliat  llio  MOW  ■BttioeilMiiB  must  hfn  tha  unie  oanw^nenni.  So  bi  ire  tgno. 
We  onW  point  oot  (1)  Uitt  where  we  h«v»  t«  do  with  oqiMllr  poaiible  «)tara4- 
ti*«  oDeeb,  the  Batare  of  the  coanlitiaiii  wlikk  wo  u*  led  to  poatuUlo  m 
•xpUiai^  ■  fg.'ntt  *crlM  b  Dot  ilniiila.  Uol*  tiiut  on(i  alternativt  U  vpnn  to 
Qi^  Mid  VM  ftir«oU  tlM  pa«BlUllt;r  «r  nakiBB  a  gnientiiatian.  It  b  ihanfore 
ntBtmuj  aa  ■  praUniiiui7  to  Mt  fortli  t&t  rarioua  DonditlDw  vpca  wklak 
(HqDcnojr  or  corohinatioii  naf  <1«pmkL  And  (3)  Uwt,  ginn  tiMaa  ocmditiMH^ 
tb*  law  of  prabaibiljtjr  aoqniea  a  da&nlto  weMiiiig  iMependcnt  of  apwiflc 
«x[i«riaiKc,  luunolf ,  uat  thcj  at*  the  eanaM  aad  Um  ado  namaa  at  any  dtcn 
rate  ol  Irvivttmy,  Tha  ^luency  of  a  eomUnatUD  may  tlm  In  uugiMd 
JedvtiiottyU  in  kauw  ancmgh  about  the  aaima  «f  Ha  alwnaata. 
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whether  we  net  out  (as  in  Chap.  VII.)  with  certain  partial  con- 
fliduruLioti!!,  and  combine  them  into  a  principle  of  demonstitt^ 
tion,  or  whether  we  lay  down  the  principle  as  axiomatic,  and 
fmm  it  deduce  the  partial  grounds,  it  follows  from  the  usiom 
titat  there  are  but  two  oonaiderationa  influencing  belief  in 
anobservod  cases — Ukeaetn  to  some  uniform  parallel  instance, 

'  It  mwht  b*  Uioujht  tb»t  thadepcndcncoof  clef,'''Oe  orbeUatoo  likeoeM  wm 
■  (linet  vooMqaenoe  of  thii.  licit  thai  lianll;  *Mtu4  to  lit  to.  Tb*  Um  at  tlia 
a««iBil  k»ova  of  no  dwTMt  of  b«li«r.  (t  ni»j  ba  I^Md  to  ncogniM  (loubt. 
P«T  if  A  and  B  tn  pMUjr  alik*  uid  pvtir  dilEiraiit,  (it)l«r  to  MKvt  or  d«Dy 
UktooM  in  thth  conMqutnt  0  would  bn  inMsiiatrnt-  C  oui  oalj  iMMwrtM 
on  groiifiil  of  Um  kiiom,  bnt  oui  only  bo  ulifiDnoall;  denied  on  tlio  Mm* 
fraoad  (*.g.  that  tlie  oaaMqaait  or  B  b  rIitbti  torn*  D  oihor  (hui  C).  Hcmb, 
wbcn  the  dUTuwca)  ii  sotauekuby  «xp«TiaD0«  to  jclvnMluirlcal  ground  of 
dMial,  tbo  ulom,  to  mv«  it*  owa  dianetcr  •■  tlia  oulr  prinoliil*  of  ooruln^ 
fa  fUAMllMtioai,  BMut  ■duiit  >om«  dcgne  of  doubt  Tti(a,  it  mUAt  ba  uld, 
MmoM  naw  m«  point  of  rM«oibUiiae  diMovnwl  betwton  A  and  B.  mutt  not 
tlila  iacvcHe  bdlof  T  No  donbi  it  au(t  froni  oar  point  of  fietr,  but  not  m  a 
dinotdedactJOD  from  tlioajiiom.  Kar  !t  mlgKt  bo  matntunod  that  a  Hrtbil 
oMuidtntion,  nrong  or  wtak,  could  produM  doubt,  •ndiionbtonlv,*  Wamutt 
thtC^toTB  malntaia  our  view  of  tbo  juaCio«  of  arguing  Irvm  liRauMiv  oithar 
(1 )  br  makiii^  tbo  criataaeo  of  putial  gmind^  u  lUtermiiiiiii;  a  reMonkble  dMTM 
ofbclier.oarinitiilMHiiaptlon— onrbmntordepartnreiD  tJie  thooryofgnwr^n- 
tkm,  aa  doa«  In  the  earlier  part  of  toe  text ;  or  (9)  b;  th«  indirect  dsdootMn  of 
Ao  aninnent  tram  th4  law  of  probabnitioa  In  It*  u«nil  wna*.  Vhm  that 
dahietleci  la  Raohed,  it  ia  avidvut  that  tlia  pcdnt  from  whirh  onr  ihwry  atarts 
la  ao  longtr  material.  VTbather  ws  begin  with  the  partial  gtoundi  or  tba 
azton,  ««  eaa  deduoe  the  reat. 


*  Jevoiu'  tiplanation  of  probable  rcatoninK  b  IlM(*f<w«  a  dejcrce  too  umple. 
"  Ws  muat,"  liu  njt,  "  treat  aquaU  aqaally,'*  aaJ  aa  mint  not  without  roaMU 
expect,  wjth  the  leaat  dt^taa  of  belief  ono  alcarnative  rather  than  anothnr. 
Thi)  i>  bU  -nrj  well  u  applied  to  atnetljr  equal  altomaiiTak  The  dlflimilt^ 
arfaM  wfam  the  alternative*  beeonia  tmeqiul,  but  not  ao  unequal  that  one  la 
altogether  eietiidMl.  A  and  R  can  both  happen,  a*  we  know  at  present,  in  m 
waye.  Then  w*  mutt  not  exj^ect  A  rather  than  B.  Now  we  loarn  n  (nth  wayi 
b  whicJi  A  oaa  happto.  Tli«ii  tlie  queatlon  i*,  can  n  bo  troattd  ai  a  wholly 
Indeptadant  motive  for  expecting-  A.  ao  that  the  probability  of  A  i*  now  to  that 
of  Baam+n;ml  Ofroixnc.  in' the  reiutt  we  aim  with  Jarona.  W«  brilara 
that  n  can  be  ao  treatod.  JiuC  we  point  out  tliat  thi*  amume*  on*  of  two 
thiagt      Eitlier  (■)  jam  moat  bruin  bj  mniniiiiK  that  erery  oeaaideratiea  whioh 

Gm  to  bam  a  total  frouiid  art*  Inifitimalrlj  in  dnlennining  the  degna  of 
lief  at  any  momrnt  bofore  the  (olalitv  la  rtanhed  <thK*  la  no  reaaon  uainit 
thl^  but  ii  ia  an  aMamption)  i  or,  {M)  if  you  aMuma  Inaa  than  thItL  ana  hold 
mttel*  that  there  are  certain  eonndttatioDii  whieb,  talini  all  altO(c*llirT,  Kive  a 
oanpfelc  ground  of  knowUdxe, — if  that  i*.  you  limit  jonr  aaiunpliuDi  in 
reaaonlnc  to  t}ia  aiuglabaUaf  iu  th*  inductive  atiom,  then  you  cannot  prore 
dlrtetl J  Mat  partial  aontldetatlona  would  give  anr  raeolt  hut  nuie  doubt.  The 
JualtSoation  of  dagrcw  of  belief  muat  be  of  the  tadlreot  kind  which  we  have 
atbtinpt«l  to  offer.  Now  it  may  be  aiktd  why  one  aaaumptlan  I*  batter  than 
another,  and  to  that  wo  mnat  npl;^  that  the  Moond  avumplioa  takai  1h*«  for 
gntaUd  than  the  llrat.  Or,  to  put  it  dUTorently,  It  it  onr  buuncaa  at  lo^ciaiu, 
nit  only  toaae  what  tlie  asimpdon*  of  TMtOBbftaro.  but  toeoDiuJei  whcUinr 
thej  are  cenneotcd.  If  there  ia  a  way  in  which  primA  faeu  dilTortat 
avnmptiaiM  am  be  itnI6ed,  it  ii  tlie  buianeea  of  toglo  to  ]<alnt  out  that  way, 
,  aad  U  fallow  it. 
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And  idiftnnM  <nm  the  tatOa.  It  follovB,  tnrther,  that  the 
traqwoey  o(  «  otnytuutUHi  must  Iuto  its  canse,  and  thtt  tiwU 
Bftoaa  most  be  m  tfM  anteoedant  oi  the  oo^jouied  JEM>t>  and 
dtdr  nhtioni  to  one  another.  And  tcom  these  ccmiidemfeunu 
oertain  oalonlatfoM  of  {n^aewnr  resalt,  siTiiig  raticoal  nJee 
fiw  that  gmdaooe  of  the  muid  mioh  will  Dtiog  it  into  doaeet 
approxiinatioii  to  nalitj.  While  from  theee  mlea,  again,  the 
gmdaooe  o<  beliat  t^  degrenof  lilraiMflsis  a  foithw  dsdwilaoii. 


CHAPTER  XII 

POSMBnjTY 


1.  Whit  we  do  not  know  for  certain  may  yet  bo  probable.  And 
if  not  probable  it  may  otill  be  possible.  What  meaning  and 
valoa  are  (0  be  attached  to  thin  latter  term  i  To  begin  with,  it 
CJepends  a  good  deal  on  the  iiit«ntion  of  the  speaker.  If  I  itso 
it  09  a  broad  name  for  anything  not  proved  to  be  impossible,  it 
ia  clear  that  the  certain  and  the  probable  will  fall  under  it  as 
species.  A  historical  event>  the  laws  of  motion,  or  the  multipli> 
cation  table  will  all  be  powiblo  triitha.  If  anybody  lilies  to 
nae  the  words  in  this  sca»c,  I  do  not  know  what  is  to  prevent 
him.  unleae  it  is  the  Horaliaii  arbiter — 

"ninu, 
QuRtn  pcnca  ttrbitnuni  cM  d  jiu  cl  nomuk  loqiiendi." 

Guided  by  Ilorace,  then,  we  may  lenuuk  that  the  possible  has 
a  more  specific  sense.  It  reecmblce  the  probable,  in  so  far  that 
no  final  and  conclusive  reaKm  can  be  alleged  tor  or  against  it. 
The  motivi-H  for  expecting  it  arc  admitteiily  incomplete ;  and 
wbareas  in  Uie  caiw  of  probability  thn  grounds,  however  imper- 
fect, were  at  least  definite  enough  to  admit  of  mensiiretnent, 
the  poasiblc  aoems  to  rest  on  groiinda  which  either  are  measured 
and  found  to  be  weak  (and  so  the  possible  would  equal  tho 
weakly  probable,  or  in  ordinary  pbraae  the  improbable)  or 
which  are  really  too  vague  and  indefinite  to  admit  of  measure* 
mcnt  at  all  In  this  case  the  possible  would  certainly  not 
have  u  higher  logical  vuluu  than  before.  Ldokally,  then, 
bility  s<.-euis  to  be  au  expression  for  the  leas  <Mfinit«  forms 

low  piobabili^. 

We  may  pursue  this  line  of  thoagbt  a  step  fortfaer.  The 
gronnds  of  a  belief  may  bo  tAken  a-i  complete  and  final,  and 
tJien  we  hold  it  as  certain ;  or  they  may  be  strong  thongh  not 
final,  and  then  we  take  it  as  probable.  Hut  supposing  all  these 
grounds  to  faiL  Supposing  all  the  probable  argiimeuts  by 
which  a  theory  is  haoxed  to  disappear  one  by  one,  obviously  it 
gets  less  probable  at  each  step :  as  long  as  any  single  considora- 
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whore  the  leaaon  for  meets  no  reaeon  against,  it  becomes 
sufficient  and  decisive.  Cooverselj-,  if  the  reason  for  ia  not 
decisive  there  mtiBt  be  ft  reason  against  The  angroonded 
doubt  is  logically  aon-existent. 

Or  take  memory.  First  eliminate  tho  ciuo  when  memory 
itseU  presents  us  with  nii  alleniAtive,  c^.  if  we  are  not  sure 
which  way  a  thing  happened,  how  precisely  a  quotation  runs. 
Apart  from  tJii»,  memory  may  itself  Ted  more  or  leas  certain. 
I  feel  pretty  sure  of  somethine  that  happened  a  jresrortwo 
ago.  I  can  swear  to  what  I  did  thia  morning.  In  bolh  tJicse 
casee  memory  gives  me  one  result  only.  I'hat  being  so,  primd 
fade  there  is  a  reason  for  asserting  and  none  against  Why, 
tlien,  have  we  not  certain^  in  both  cases  ?  why  have  we 
dilferences  in  the  degree  of  belief  ?  For  the  simple  reason,  that 
while  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  seemiugly  clear  and  certain 
memory  has  turned  out  false.  tboM  cases  m  conne  maltiply  as 
memory  becomes  remote,  and.  gencmlly.  as  it  "feels"  weaker. 
So  that  here  again  wo  have  a  kind  of  eliding  scale.  The  reason 
for  only  becomes  abeolute  as  the  reason  against  falls  to  zero ; 
and  oonversely,  as  the  positive  argument  ia  weakened  the 
sedative  raises  its  head. 

Our  result  bo  far  would  be  that  thought  or  reaaoaii^  can 
only  present  us  with  two  alteniatives,  aod  either  of  those  are 
fatal  to  the  conception  of  the  unmotivcd  possibility.  Either 
we  have  complete  grounds  for  a  belief.  Tbco  there  are  no 
grounds  for  tlic  alternative.  It  is  immotived,  and  it  is  (by  our 
original  oeitainty)  impossible.  Or  we  have  incomplete  grounds. 
Then  we  mnst  have  precisely  complementary  erounds  for  the 
alternative.  It  is  possible,  and  it  is  motived.  The  case  in 
which  there  are  no  reasons  for  or  against  doea  not  seem  to 
exist  For  in  the  second  case  above  let  the  incomplete  grounds 
for  be  diminished ;  pari  ptutu  the  grounds  against  are  streng- 
thcned ;  and  in  the  extreme  cose  where  the  pros  fall  to  zero,  the 
am*  rise  to  certainty.  That  which  is  poeaible,  it  would  seem, 
cannot  be  wholly  unmotived;  nor  that  which  is  wholly  nn- 
motived  possible.' 

3.  I  have  worked  out  this  result  in  relation  to  our  actual 
thought  as  it  seems  to  operate  in  some,  at  least,  of  its  applica- 
tions. But  it  will  not  have  escaped  the  reisder  that  the 
argument  involves  a  postulate  which  in  the  abstract  is  not  self- 
evident,  ft  cso  hardly  be  denied  that  an  incomplete  ground 
for  the  belief  in  a  thing  lands  us  in  some  stage  of  belief  that 
falls  short  of  certainty,  and  theroforo  in  some  degree  of  doubt 
Ami  so  far  it  is  dear  that  absence  of  reason  for  involves  corre- 
>  Ot  BtdQer,  Layte,  bk.  L  dtip.  va  i«r.  IS. 
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spondiiiR  reaHon  againaU  But,  it  might  be  urg«d,  this  only  holds 
up  to  the  point  of  pare  doubt.  Take  avay  bit  bj-  bit  from 
vour  reasons  for  believing  a  thing ;  this  operatee  at  first  just 
like  a  positive  reason  for  disbelief.  At  that  stage  it  makes  no 
difTerence  whether  a  piece  of  evidence  on  which  you  rcHed 
is  disproved,  or  whctMr  count«r  evidence  is  prodaced.  But 
tills  lusts  only  till  doubt  is  reached.  Then  the  eSiECC  of  mere 
abwDCO  of  ovidcnco  reaches  its  maximum,  and  further  tlmii 
this  it  hag  no  effect.  To  disbelieve  in  anj  decree  willr«<juire 
positive  reasons  to  justify  it.  I  may  decline  to  admit  any  of 
tho  groondit  of  the  "  Vatriarchal  Theory,"  but  how  can  I  hold 
it  to  be  disproved  that  human  society  began  with  the  family  t 
Surely  the  r^.asonab1e  altitude  is  to  say, "  perhaps  it  did,  perhaps 
it  did  not ;  there  is  no  e\'idence  to  deciite." 

The  natural  rejoinder  here  is  that  tlic  instance  ctven  is  sot 
a  purely  unntotived  possibility  witliin  the  terms  of  our  refer- 
ence. Suppose  that  all  Maine's  urgumonts  have  been  mot  and 
dcBtrojed,  th^  would  remain  the  iudostnictible  facts  which 
tnggesMd  his  theory. — the  wide  prevalence  of  the  family  in 
the  humju)  race,  its  undoubted  antiquity  in  some  races,  the 
Ikmtly  tendencies  of  the  higher  mammals,  and  so  on ;  tlieae  are 
at  least  analogies  and  suggestions,  and,  if  so,  in  their  weak 
degree,  motives  or  grounds  for  the  theory  before  ua.  Here,  as 
in  most  cases,  the  instance  which  occurs  to  us  of  an  ungrounded 
theory  is  in  reality  one  which  has  much  to  say  for  itself,  though 
that  much  may  by  no  means  be  enougli. 

But  beie  again,  conliiiing  our  view  ns  much  as  possible  to 
the  abstract,  wo  mi^ht  be  met  by  an  Bllcmiilive,  Let  it  be 
granted  that  the  unmotived  possibility  is  worth  Ic^  than  ihc 
hond  /de  doubt ;  that  it  occupies,  so  to  say,  a  lower  logical 
plane ;  still,  it  may  be  urged,  that  plane  is  not  dental,  nor 
ttonding  in  the  direction  of  denial.  Take  doubt  itaelt  and  con- 
sider its  position.  It  occupies  clearly  a  less  advanced  stage  of 
knowledge  than  a  positive  well-grounded  belief  or  disbelief. 
For  these  last  involve  complete  knowledge  of  grounds,  and 
doubt  ex  vi  itrmtni  cannot  have  that  knowledge.  It  appears 
then  that  as  you  recede  in  the  scale  of  knowledge  you  fall,  not 
faom  belief  into  disbelief,  but  from  either  of  these  iuto  doubt. 
By  analogy,  as  knowledge  grows  still  less  and  lets, — and  that  is 
onr  case  as  wc  work  into  the  region  of  unmotived  possibilities, 
—you  ought,  if  it  were  possible,  to  get  still  further  into 
the  doudUnd  of  doubt;  you  tend  to  the  region,  so  to  snj, 
of  oltradoubt.  Or  (if  you  object  that  this  sluidow  of  a  shade 
does  Dot  exist)  at  anyrate,  you  stay  where  you  are  in  doubt's 
doaudo,  and  refuse  to  move  out  of  it  again  towards  denial 
at 
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I  do  Dot  know  that  this  position  can  be  contested  in  the 
abstract.  So  long  as  the  auggestioa  we  are  considering  remains 
isolated  in  thought,  and  is  not  brought  into  relation  with  other 
beliefs,  it  m&j,  perhapa,  wander  innocuoue  and  unharmed — a 
ehade  among  shades.  But  when  brought  into  contact  with  a 
genuinely-grounded  belief,  it  will  have  to  See  like  a  ghost  from 
the  daylight  Thus,  suppose  a  diq'unction  in  which  A  is  cer- 
tainly true  unless  B  is  tni^  and  suppose  B  to  be  an  unmolived 
possibility.  Then  are  we  to  regard  A  as  in  any  way  ascertain  ? 
If  so,  are  we  not  in  effect  doubting  A  without  ground ;  and  is 
not  that  illr^cal  ?  And  we  may  go  a  step  further.  If  A  is 
not  certain  unless  B  is  false,  I  tlunk  we  shall  have  to  deny  B, 
for  otherwise  once  more  we  ghall  detract  from  A's  certainty 
without  ground.  Thus,  whether  doubt  or  denial  is  the  proper 
attitude  for  the  unmotived  su^estion  considered  on  its  own 
merits,  we  must  deny  it  any  right  to  interfere  with  our  other- 
wise grounded  beliefs :  we  cannot  allow  it  value  of  any  kind  in 
modifying  the  framework  of  our  thoughts,  and  to  express  this 
ineS'ectiveuess,  if  we  want  an  epithet  which  shall  yet  not 
actually  involve  ue  in  denial,  we  may  perhaps  call  the  un- 
motived suggestion  "worthless."' 

4,  But  this  is  not  all.  We  have  spoken  so  far  as  if  grounds 
and  motives  and  beliefs  and  doubts  existed  and  could  be  treated 

'  It  aeeiiiB,  then,  thoroughW  miiJeadiiiR  to  wy  with  Jbtohb  (Prinoiptei  qf 
Science,  bk.  ii.  chap,  i.),  that  the  probahla  truth  of  an  asMrtioQ  where  the  cou- 
ditiona  are  wholly  unknown  is  to  be  represented  by  }.  This  reault  reata,  of 
course,  OH  the  view  (wliich  itprimdfaeu  legitimate)  that  the  correspondence  of 
aseertion  with  fact  \a  in  this  case  a  "casual  attribute  of  the  ossertioa,"  oar 
meutol  condition  being  one  of  indifference  ss  to  its  cupacitj  for  producing  ft 
true  or  false  aasertion.  But  there  are  two  limitationa  to  this  argument,  (a)  In 
any  caw  it  holds  only  in  ao  far  as  the  degree  or  kind  of  correspondence  taken  aa 
aasGDtial  to  truth  is  as  indefiniU  ni  the  iion-correBpondeDco  constitutiug  error; 
The  definite  relations  constituting  accuracy  or  acientific  truth  are  obviously 
auch  as  to  bo  far  less  frequent,  and  therefore  to  offer  ub  lesa  chnnci'  of  hitting  on 
them  than  the  vague  iimpor  in  which  error  wanders.  Tlie  more  definite  the 
assertion,  then,  the  lesa  its  indepeniient  chance  of  being  true.  "  We  shall  win  " 
is  far  more  probable  than  "  we  shall  win  by  65  runs."  Only  when  the  alterna- 
tivea  are  conhned  tn  two,  and  only  when  these  sre  equally  deliuit«,  can  the 
antecedent  prebabiltty  ri»e  to  J.  This  is  noticed  by  JeTona,  hut  its  importaDce 
ia  hardly  made  clear  enough.  (See  Mr.  Bosanquet  on  Sir  Anthony  Absolute, 
Logic,  vol.  i.  p.  374. )  But  (i)  in  the  case  of  the  true  unmotived  possibility  we 
cannot  even  so  use  i  aa  our  symbol  without  further  qnaliGcation.  For,  to  begin 
with,  it  doea  not  differentiate  two  very  distinct  cases.  Normally  a  probability 
of  i  means,  as  we  have  seen,  the  possession  of  certain  definite  grounds  in  favour 
of  a  suggestion.  And  these  grounds  have  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  other 
nssertinns.  They  have  their  weight  in  determining  our  system  of  belief,  whereas 
here  thfre  is  nothing  at  all  with  nny  weight  capable  of^detiTmlning  anything. 
Hence  Terrot's  ByrobDl  J  would  aeem  to  have  much  to  recommend  it  At  the 
utmost,  wo  could  only  say  that  the  probabilities  are  i,  as  long  aa  we  treat  the 
matter  as  an  isolated  anggeation  without  interest  or  importance  for  the  remainder 
of  our  thought.  We  cannot  be  influenced  in  our  estimate  of  claaaical  Uteratnie 
by  what  we  choose  to  think  about  "the  lost  oompositions  of  antboiB  unknown." 
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Id  the  aintract.  If  wd  turn  b«ck  to  UiQ  modes  of  Uiought 
ilta8trat«d  earlier  in  the  discosaioD,  «ad  du&l  with  thought  aa 
we  have  it,  we  ehaU  fiod  a  mote  definite  judgmeut.  The 
slidiiig  scale  of  reoaona  pnet  eon  must  be  carried  through 
coDsiatently  fram  affirmation  to  denia].  But  we  aee  now,  as 
the  result  of  this  discussion,  just  what  this  postulatea.  It 
roeaoa  that,  at  least  in  certain  relations,  what  thought  cannot 
support  it  rejects ;  that  it  uses  absence  of  support  as  ground  of 
objection.  This  looks  a  bold  claim.  It  seems  to  daim  that 
thought  is  not  only  valid  within  its  own  limits,  but  all-suffi- 
cient and  cxdusivo.  And  this  we  loav  have  no  right  to  sajr. 
Thought  may  not  b«  "the  measure  of  the  universe."  And 
assuredly  there  ore  moro  things  in  h««veo  and  earth  than  are 
dreamt  of.  not  only  in  our  philo«opliy,  but  iu  all  philosophies  and 
all  schemes  of  th«  universe  put  together.  But  to  uige  this 
^ainat  us  here  would  l>e  a  mi»imderstanding.  Tbooght  merely 
claims,  here  aa  elsewhere,  to  be  the  servant  of  reality.  She 
acts  as  ffliitwftfr  et  interjtrts,  and  in  that  office  she  maintains 
that  every  alleged  truth  must  have  its  ground  in  reality ;  that 
so  far  as  such  grounds  tail  the  suggestion  is  weakened  ;  that 
that  which  finds  no  point  of  connection  with  reality  at  all  has 
DO  claim  to  influence  our  beliefs ;  and,  finoUy,  tiist  what  is 


Bat,  fnrthcr,  «i-ni  tM*  plf*  i»  donbtfnl.  For  It  dapMda  itaHiUy  in  ueord- 
MiM  wilb  Ibe  M:gani«ot  (o),  «n  tb«  UMuaptioa  tfa*t  tii*  natlljr  tnd  unradltv 
of  Bcooitiint  mra  two  oquallj  IwImkikI,  eqiullj  (tcftnile,  aiUntmtiyta.  A  i>  mw 
or  unrML  An  thoM  eqatl  altMuMJTM  t  A  i*  tnx  or  Um.  Ara  ihmt 
oqoal  t  It  M«iM  to  me  Ihit  if  j«m  mv  tm,  you  oui  only  go  bj  Mma  exptnonm^ 
rati  or  iawt^Md,  of  tba  mcctnoi  u^  ullima  ef  kiMKNap-  TIm«  yvn  iMght 
mtfctp*  «•;  th*t  whan  «•  h>vo  uo  VaiymUigt  t»  gaU*  tu,  aat  g^tmn,  U 
Moita,  an  aiot*lj  wnag ;  vtitlB  IS  rw;  isiUUnIt*  thoj  aro  ptrhafii  M  ofMi 
ri^t  aa  wrong.  In  the  Koond  oaae  yon  night  Jintifj  jMir  ayoilMt.  bat  jM 
iron]d  tluB  be  guided  bj  the  nature  of  jonr  oontint  in  ralatioH  l«  IiiiowImIm 
wbicbfMiaBniina<rottnuf  tah«*«.  Ifltkoin  tlu  other  kud,  yon  ng«ct«llaaiaa 
aidi^  Iww  oan  yem  oay  llut  tnith  ml  faiieliood  are  *qn»l  altanatniM  I  How 
can  jKM  «•;  aaylhlng  abant  tliam  at  «Ut  a»d  how,  Hurefons  can  renr 
■Utmont  ban  any  BcuanMa  |M«b«UIItjr.  Jevon^  iHtaaea,  "  la  a  ]Wl7- 
tUIptJamdfieiont  maHiTot"  ia  nialaiding.  for  by  iLa  lorM  ef  tHHiaiBt  the 
aahgect  ia  irrmiri  to  exirti  and,  ■oreoTfc,  to  bo  aonethiag  whioh  mvat  bo 
•iurr  ]Mdtlfa  «r  naoative^  In  thii  eaae  it  it  <kar  that  tbe  eonditko  of  total 
Ifwnnco  to  not  realtaed.  It  ia  a  caac  of  nrcttred  doobt,  aad  the  Motivaa  an 
•qnal.  TUi  b  aaaaininffapta^UiptlecDaaiauK  to  baaonatUagml.  Bat 
to  Uu  non  mat  brain  rifir  reader  like  myealf— and  t(  b  tlie  laio*Ii>di[«  of  tbe 
noB-matlisnMtkun  whieli  JtToubaa  in  riair— the  aDtertor^MeaUoB  atiM,  Dean 
a  pU^thlijitiecoeficUnt  ntanaaythiagataU,  oriait  onlyanoaienMeniWi 
alea  hnentad  by  JaroB*  to  poke  tan  at  ma  I  llitn  I  awnot  bd  that  tbt 
toatant  |iaalti*w-platythlliitt»«oelB«icnt  !i  m  likely  m  not  to  b«  laaL  I  caanot 
ronn  any  judgBieat  on  thr  eabjoct  at  alL  Yon  nU|^t  aa  wdl  aak  ma  what  waa 
the  ooodition  of  the  SaMiaa  ariMocncT  (rwrlooa  U  tlieir  MuHm  bd|i  to  lb* 
Mtgahane  agaioat  FuinUiaa,  wbM  I  did  not  to  mndi  a*  know  ikat  Ibwe  emr 
waa  a  Saiyaa  ariiloctMy  or  that  Mepia  ntd  Poraitbna  wvn  FTrr  at  wu.  Tht 
rthu,  logically,  of  my  jadtpneut  ob  the  ratyaet  ia  not  i,  bnt  atL  (Sea 
Beaaatquai.  I  8,  pp.  S71  ff.) 
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ineompatMe  wUh  to  m%uk  of  rtalitj/  u  vo  knov  must  be  sim^j 
diamiaMd  as  hiae.  It  is  this  liut  point  which  takes  us  a  h  . 
beyond  otir  previous  position,  and  wliicli  ve  have  now  to  justify. 

Tn  fact,  the  principles  already  poetulsted  as  the  basis  of 
induction  undouobedly  cover  this  conclusion.  We  asBomed 
thut  the  first  beginning  of  generalisation  was  to  draw  infer- 
ences from  the  observed  fnct  We  argue  from  uniformity. 
That  is  to  Bay,  eivea  ati  instance  of  A  -  B,  it  is  as  such  a 
reasonable  grouna  tor  infurring  A.  -  B^.  The  converse  follows, 
that  tho  antecedent  A,  is  as  sncit  a  ground  for  denying  that 
anything  bat  B,  will  follow,  it-  it  is  a  ground  for  denying  C  in 
the  sasigned  rolntion  to  A,  i.«.  if  you  omerve  a  fact  in  a  deHnito 
rdstion  t»  a  t>econd  fsct,  you  must  not  in  a  fr^ah  caae  assert 
some  different  fact  in  that  relation  without  8ome  extraneous 
reason.  Such  extraneous  reason  of  course  there  may  be.  Just 
as  the  observation  of  A- B  it  not  aa  such  a  sutficient  ground 
for  generalisation,  so  it  is  not  a  decisive  reason  for  rejecting  a 
difference  A-C.  But,  just  as  before,  the  change,  if  it  exists, 
most  be  inferred  npon  some  ground  iu  the  field  of  observation. 
C  must  bo  iufcrrcd  from  D,  and  if  there  is  no  D,  C  cannot  be 
be  inferred  at  all ;  wliilc,  if  ihc  concomitant  P  is  such  as  in  our 
previous  expcricuoc  has  either  B  <w  aKy/aet  othfr  than  C  in  the 
relation  to  it  which  is  here  in  question,  D  is  prxt  tatUo  an  addi- 
tional ground  for  denying  tliac  0  will  be  found.  And  so  we 
might  put  the  converse  of  the  asiom  of  the  ground:  "If  C 
doea  not  follow  A  in  a  given  case,  it  never  does  so  unless  a 
change  occurs  which  is  alwaj's  followed  by  C."  Then  if  none 
of  the  points  of  change  iu  a  given  instance  are  such  as  are 
fullowou  by  C,  C  cannot  exist  Or,  still  more  simply,  if  no 
fact  in  our  oxporicuoc  is  followtMl  by  0  lliore  can  be  no  reason  for 
aaserting  it,  while  every  fact  in  experience  is  a  reason  against  it 

For,  suppoee  the  question  to  be  wheUter  C  is  present  in  n 
given  set  of  facts  A 1)  K  F  O.  Take  any  of  these,  A,  and  supixne 
that  white  A  is  a  known  fact  with  ascertained  concomitants  in 
other  cases,  no  recorded  experience  of  A  presents  it  in  the 
relation  to  C  here  soggestad.  This,  so  fsr,  can  be  looked  on 
cither  as  mere  abeeuoe  of  ground  for  C  or  as  so  much  of  an 
argument  against  it^  But  it  is  a  partiiil  ground.  Let  the  same 
oonsidcrntions  repeat  thomaelves  for  D  E  F  G.  At  every  stage 
the  process  will  ttavc  the  same  two  sides.  Tluit  which  is  not 
a  ground  for  inferring  C  will  he  a  ground  against  it ;  and  wheo 
finally  all  five  facta  are  considered,  we  have  a  system  in  which 
there  is  no  ground  at  all  for  asserting  C,  and  at  the  same  time 
and  for  the  same  reason  every  ground  for  denying  it.  So  far, 
then,  as  a  suggestion  would  introduce  a  diSerence  into  the 
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onler  of  facts  as  presented  to  us  hy  expeiience,  we  can  say 
indilTeiently  Utat  i-xpenctico  gives  ux  no  ground  for  makina 
Uiat  suggestion,  or  that  it  ^ven  us  crouod  for  rejecting  it.  And 
if  this  ts  true  of  experience  as  a  wiiole,  then  the  5U}<:gestion  is 
neguUitl  by  expurii-nuv  as  a  whole.  In  fuct.,  tliis  kind  of  un- 
motived  poetnbilily  luu  turu«d  out  to  bo  a  grounded  impossibility. 

If,  lutly,  it  be  objected  that,  cx[icrioQcu  as  a  wholo  not 
beti^  **  il^umrf^t."  we  can  never  be  sure  of  bringing  a  suggeetioa 
to  ao  complete  a  test ;  we  may  Say.  that  if  we  Snd  it  n^cotod  by 
every  t«el  known  to  us  we  must  regard  It  as  proved  false  by 
the  best  arguments  available  to  us.  Whether  such  a  proof  i« 
valid  most  depend  upon  a  wider  question,  whether  Uie  methods 
of  our  thought  in  general  are  valid, — and  this  we  shall  try  to  dis- 
coas  later  on  its  own  merits.  I'nderatanding,  then,  by  a  ground- 
I«8  soggeslton  one  wliich  si»iida  in  reltttiona  to  experience, 
which  repel  ntbor  than  affirm  it,  wo  may  in  the  following  dis- 
eOMioa  treat  absence  of  reasons  for,  as  equivalent  to  praeaooe 
of  reasons  agaiuat,  a  suggestion. 

It  must  be  added  that  tlte  "  oompletoly  gronndloaa  "  is  that 
for  which  neither  cerlAin  nor  probable  reiasons  exist.  It  mi^ 
be  that  no  A  in  our  experience  is  related  in  a  given  way  to  C; 
but  if  a  and  a  arc  found  along  with  c  and  7  there  i.>i,  accord- 
ing to  Chapter  X.,  some  decree  of  probability  for  C',  varying 
according  to  the  value  of  uie  difference  between  A  and  a. 
Eflurls  to  Sod  a  cure  fur  consumption  have  ao  far  been  fruit' 
less  (A -no  C),  but  any  new  discovery  of  a  remedy  for 
other  diseases  («  -  7)  is  so  far  ao  oncouragemont  to  investigators  ; 
and  if  a  tubercular  disease  (aj  baa  foaud  a  remedy  (c).  tliere  is, 
as  we  naturally  »ay,  "no  real  reason"  why  a  cure  should  not 
be  found.  Conversely,  as  the  analogy  we  rely  on  to  "  removo 
initial  objections "  to  0  grows  fainter,  and  especially  as  the 
diOerences  grow  io  importance  through  their  relation  to  other 
facts  of  experience,  the  grounds  for  expecting  C  fall  to  zero. 
That  which  is  wholly  ;^undlu«8,  then,  is  that  which  is  opposed, 
sot  in  port  but  altogether,  to  cveryibiug  which  appears  iu 
experience.  If  C  is  iiraent,  not  only  from  A  but  fioiti  a,  <*,  and 
everything  in  the  faintvst  degree  resembling  A,  all  analogy, 
remote  as  well  as  near,  Is  detiuitely  against  it.  The  argumant, 
it  will  be  seen,  applies  only  to  suggestions  bearing  a  dofioita 
relation  to  experienca  A  break  or  difference  in  the  experi- 
enced order  is  negated  just  us  that  which  accords  with  experi- 
ence is  affirmed,  and  on  the  samo  grounds.  A  content  unlike 
anything  which  wo  know  uaunol  M  attributed  to  any  order  of 
reality  resembling  the  order  which  wc  know. 

It  is  different  with  suggestions  which  besu-  no  aasiguable 
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relation  to  one  experienced  order.  TTnder  diffeient  conditimie 
diflereot  resnlte  are  obtaioed,  and  what  is  not  suggested  of  oon- 
ditioas  familiar  to  na  cannot,  on  the  groimd  of  these  conditions, 
be  denied.  This  tends  to  justify  the  description  of  the  pniety 
onniotived  possibility  at  which  we  arrived  above  as  "  woitldeaB  " 
rather  than  "untme."  For  we  have  to  recognise  that  wh^ 
is  as  yet  imperfectly  connected  with  experience,  if  it  is  but 
slenderly  snpported,  is  for  the  same  reason  bnt  slightly  repelled 
by  the  reali^  which  we  know.  That  which  is  nngnHindra,  not 
becanae  experience  denies  it,  bat  beeaaee  we  have  not  as  yet 
tried  to  correlate  it  with  experience,  has  met  as  yet  no  grounds 
for  denying  it  And  so  at  all  stages  of  its  connection.  In  the 
extreme  case  of  this  contingency  >  we  pass  strictly  oat  of  the 
field  of  operation  of  oar  inductive  reasoning,  and  in  the  absence 
of  other  guidance  are  constrained  to  fall  ^ck  on  the  abstract 
aisnmenta  advanced  above,  SuggesUons  in  this  region  can 
neither  be  afBrmed  nor  whoUy  denied.  Bat,  resided  as  posmble 
claimants  to  jurisdiction  in  our  sphere  of  thought  and  behef ,  they 
have  no  locus  ttandi.  In  relation  to  a  definitely  grounded  belief 
they  are  simply  worthless.  The  snggeetion  then  (we  may  sum 
up),  which  is  gronndlesa  because  not  dealt  with  by  any  test,  is 
worthless;  that  which  when  tried  in  experience  is  without 
ground  is  false.  An  unmotived  posmbility  is  au  ambiguous 
phrase  meaning  one  or  other  of  these  kinds  of  suggestion.' 

'  Wlifch  minht  kriae,  for  eiampla,  in  nUtioD  to  ■  apbere  of  re&Iity  supposed 
different  froni  tha  world  of  our  eiperieace.  It  might  b«  uid  that  this  very 
■appoditioD  of  diOercDce  puta  the  whole  eianiple  out  of  court.  But  this  u  not 
■o.  We  might  have  taDKil>le  groimd  for  belieriDg  in  &  sphere  of  eiititeiice 
Ttrj  diflerentlf  comtituted  from  own  (e.g.  &  remote  geological  epoch,  ta  ide»l 
•ocmI  condition),  uid  then  wonder,  innocently  enough  if  fruitlessly,  vhkt 
would  htppen  there.  The  result*  of  our  wonderings  could  icaxcety  be  denied, 
though  they  are  logically  wortblext. 

*  I  hare  b«en  ^ided  throughout  the  nbove  discussion  by  principles  laid 
down  by  Hr.  Bradley  {Loffie,  bk,  i.  chap.  vii. ;  bk.  iii.  nt.  ii.  chap,  iii.,  $9  16-20 ; 
AppeaToneeand  RealUy,  pp.  387  IT.  and  G371f.)uid  by  Hr.  Boaanquet  (£<i^,  blc. 
L  chap.  vii.  m>.  832ff.,  chap.  viii.  871  tf.,  chap.  ix.  382ff.).  The  distinction  of 
"  privation  and  "  eiclusion  "  eorrespoads  broadly  to  the  cue  which  does  and 
that  which  doe*  not  stand  in  some  definite  relation  to  our  inductive  experience. 
The  former  ia  only  not  an  entire  fiction  because,  as  retnarked  in  the  laat  foot- 
note, experience  itaelf  may  suggcat  apheree  in  which  conditions  very  diRerent 
to  those  familiar  to  na  muet  olitaiii.  Apart  from  aomo  Euch  case  a  propounded 
content  could  not  have  meaning  and  be  without  paints  of  relation  to  reality, 
tending  either  to  aaaert  or  negate  it.  Even  here  to  say  categorically  that  X 
is  poaiutile,  go«a,  aa  Ur.  BosanqiicC  shows,  too  far.  We  do  not  know  X  to  be 
fmpoBiiilila,  and  the  utmoit  we  can  say  is  that  X  may  not  be  a1isolut«ly  denied. 
In  any  given  point,  when  we  are  ignorant,  the  value  of  a  suggestion  may  vary 
from]]  (when  we  have  grounds  both  ways)  t«  something  which  we  may  not  express 
by  0  (since  that  mesjis  denial),  but  is  far  more  aptly  symbolised  by  Terrot's 
{  than  by  Jevolis'  ^  {see  Boaanquet,  chap.  viiL;  and  Jevona,  bk.  ii.  chap.  x. ). 


CHAPTEK    XIII 

THK   INDUCTIVI!   MSTHOUS 


The  poeition  reached  in  our  last  chapter  haa  an  important 
bearinc  on  the  principles  of  geofiralisaUou  which  we  assamed  at 
an  earuer  stagu  (Chaps.  VII.  and  Vlll.).  These  principles  laid 
down,  (a)  that  an  oniformlj-  observed  puralk-l  relation  in  ulwiiys 
thtt  tiltimato  basis  of  a  geniuiil  statumunt.  Anj  such  rt'luliun 
is,  iu  th«  abMDce  of  oooDter  considerations,  a  leaaoa  for  gcneral- 
iug,  and  no  other  ba«ts  for  genenUisntiou  exists.  Hence  (b)  a 
difleience  in  the  consequents  of  a  given  fact  in  this  case  aa 
compared  with  chat  can  only  be  due  to  a  difference  in  the 
surrounding  facta.  Itut  conversely,  any  diffen^noe  in  the  sur- 
roundings uniformly  found  to  be  followed  by  a  change  in  the 
eonaequeuta  is  a  basis  for  arguiug  to  such  s  change  in  a  fresh 
0B8&  But  (c)  in  accordance  with  both  the  above  osaumptknia, 
aaty  relati<»i  to  which  exception  is  found  not  being  uniform 
ceases  to  be  as  such  a  basis  for  inference  in  a  Ireeh  case.  And 
benco  (d)  any  uniformly  ohaervod  relation  A-B  must  bo 
genenJised  if  no  concomitant  C  exists,  n  chau^  in  vrhich 
would  always  be  followed  by  a  change  in  B.  But  this  deduc- 
tion may  now  be  extended.  If  C  does  not  exist,  A-B  must  be 
universal.  But  if  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  0  to  exist, 
then  any  suggestion  of  C*  is  logically  worthless,  and  no  reason 
can  be  assigned  for  doubting  the  universality  of  A-B.  And  if, 
further,  A-B  is  a  familiar  relation,  the  fact  that  we  hax-e  no 
reason  to  suppose  C  means  that  in  our  experience  C  never 
accompanies  A,  and  so  is  a  definite  argument  sptiiist  C  For 
to  suppose  it  to  exist  here  would  \x>  to  suggest  witliout  ground 
a  difTerence  in  the  order  of  our  expvrienoe.  We  have  to  apply 
this  ailment  witli  tlic  limitations  hiid  down  in  the  last 
chapter.  If  there  is  no  certain  argument  for  C  there  may  be 
probabilities  or  analogies  in  its  favour.  But  as  these  diminish 
Us  improhabiiity  grows,  and  when  tbey  vanish  it  is  disproved 
in  accordance  with  the  "  best  testa  at  our  disposal."  We  need 
cmly  add  that  jmnut/act«  any  sort  of  relation  may  turn  ont  to 
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be  aoiTersol,  and  any  sort  of  change  in  the  oonconutants  may 
make  a  difference — which  points  of  resemblance  or  diSerence 
are  materiul  can  only  be  debCTmined  by  experience.  Thus 
when  ve  apply  tht>  priucipleti  of  gcDeralisution  to  the  facts  of 
exporioDoo  two  alUimutivos  at  oucv  ttme.  A-B  will  be 
universal  unices  tliuni  in  a  C  which  makes  a  differtnos,  and  in 
proportion  om  C  is  probable  A-B  is  unlikely  to  be  umvcraa], 
while  in  proportion  as  the  grounds  for  supposing  C  disappear  our 
belief  in  the  connection  of  A  nnd  h  is  bound  to  increase.  The 
relation  of  these  alternatives  is  the  fundamental  fact  of  induc- 
tion, lliiii  being  understood,  our  principle  may  be  viewed 
indifTerently  08  statinff  that  the  siugle  consideration  of  cor* 
reapondenoe  to  an  nmfomily  observed  relation  becomes  the 
total  sround  of  belief  required,  on  the  disappearance  of  any 
ground  for  supposing  a  disturbing  element,  or  that  it  is  swelled 
to  the  totality  by  the  addition  of  reasons  proving  the  imposu- 
bility  of  such  an  clement.  The  poesihility  of  the  disturbing 
conoomitant  is  the  "  counter-consideration,"  Co  apply  tlia  pbrue 
used  above  (Chap.  X.),  which  must  bo  dismissed  baforo  a  sug- 
geated  generalisation  can  be  affirmed. 

From  what  we  have  xaid  it  will  be  dear  that  the  whole  difR- 
culty  of  generalisation  tiea  in  the  complexity  of  the  accompany* 
ing  facts  along  with  which  any  oonnected  eequenoe  is  given. 
The  true  universal  lies,  aa  it  were,  embedded  in  a  mass  of 
extianeouB  and  irrelevant  material,  from  which  it  is  our  business 
to  dissect  it  out^  Or  more  strictly,  the  whole  moss  of  matter 
is  a  concretion  of  interpenetnting  veins,  each  of  which  requires 
to  be  traced  out  separately.  Or  it  is  a  tangle  of  many  threads 
which  sci(!uce  has  to  uorovcL  If,  hypothetically,  wo  start  by 
assuming  any  two  points  to  be  connectad,  to  belons  t<j  the 
same  thread,  we  have  at  once  a  hoat  of  other  poasibi lilies. 
Any  one  of  the  conooniitanta  in  continuoun  connection  with 
the  consequent  may  primd  facie  just  aa  well  be  the  true 
universal  antecedent  as  that  on  which  our  fancy  has  happened 
to  pitch,  and  our  business  must  be  in  one  way  or  another  to 
eliminate  these  possibilities.  Tlie  basis  of  our  work  must  be 
the  principle  of  generalisation  as  now  explained  and  ttiu  laws 
of  probability  as  deduced  from  them.  Let  us  consider  the 
methods  dorivablc  from  these  presuppositions. 

1.  Simple  Enumfratien.  To  generalise  from  a  single  ta- 
ttance  without  attention  to  accompanying  facts  or  other  con- 
siderations is,  as  we  all  know,  the  mark  of  purely  childitli, 
ignorant,  or  Ruperetitious  thought  B  may  follow  A  here,  but  a 
moment's  reflpctian  convinces  ua  that  A  was  only  one  of 
facts  related  to  B,  any  one  of  which  (for  all  our  argameot 
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I  us)  is  as  likely  to  be  connected  viUi  B  aa  the  A  which 
we  have  happened  to  notice.  Or  to  put  the  same  thing  in 
different  words,  a  change  in  any  one  of  these  is  as  likely  as 
not  to  cauM  a  chan];o  in  B.  The  generalisation,  Uieo,  which 
we  might  base  on  tite  obeervcd  rulation  A  -  B  is  inot  by  a 
ooDDter  generalisation  of  mucli  greater  stnjii{;th,  nunvly,  that 
this  relation,  like  others,  will  be  Immcrsi-d  in  coDComitants,  any 
one  of  which  may  affect  it>  nnd  Uic  probabilities  arc  that  the 
relevant  antecedent  will  fall  within  the  mass  of  concomitoata 
TEtber  Chan  in  the  fact  arbitrarily  selected.  Or,  as  we  may  more 
succinctly  put  it,  relations  so  observed  are  more  often  changed  by 
their  concomitants  than  not.  Hence,  without  even  considerins 
whetlier  counter  instances  of  A  without  B,  or  closely  paralld 
instances  of  «  or  a  without  B,  can  be  found,  we  hare  (;round  for 
dismismoR  the  argument  on  the  score  of  general  probubilities. 
It  is  met  uy  a  counter  consideialion  slronfier  than  itsclt 

We  pass  now  to  "  Simple  Enumeration  "  iu  the  oixlinur^' 
aenao,  wbcu  the  single  Inslauoc  of  the  last  potagiapb  is  replaced 
by  a  number. 

Beplacins  the  single  instance  by  a  number,  the  orgumeut 
tiaa  "simple  enumeration,"  taken  ijuitc  strictly,  proceeds 
by  simply  counting  instaitoes  of  tlie  relation  gcnerallied. 
There  is  no  sifting  of  instances,  no  comparison  with  the 
negative,  no  attempt  to  get  cases  of  diverse  circumstance 
or  in  diverse  areas.  The  results  ate  proportionately  vague; 
and  if  the  familiar  generalisations  cased  on  the  method 
do  not  mislead  us,  it  is  rather  because  the  mere  weight  of 
numbers  does  for  uu  unconsciously  the  work  of  flimiuution 
and  sifting  which  logic  would  demand  that  wo  sliould  <)o  for 
oorselvca.  Wu  expect  the  suu  to  rise  because  it  has  risun  so 
many  limes,  and  the  cxpectAtion  is  well  grounded ;  because, 
though  we  may  not  reflect  on  this,  the  sequence  has  in  fact 
been  observed  under  so  many  different  ciroumstanoes  that  we 
could  know  it  to  be  independent  either  of  our  earthly  changes 
or  of  great  numbers  of  heavenly  collocations.  But,  apart 
from  special  cases,  what  in  strict  theory  doea  simple  enumera- 
tion prove  ?  Suppose  we  have  observed  a  given  combination 
A  -  B  a  hundred  times  over,  and  no  case  to  tne  contrary,  what 
does  that  show  ?    There  are  several  possibilitiee. 

First  let  it  be  remembered  that  there  is  notliitw  in  timpU 
onumctation  to  show  what  variety  there  may  have  iJeen  in  the 
instances  taken.  For  instance,  did  th«y  all  come  from  the 
same  "  area  "-^ie.,  if  it  wns  a  botanical  observation,  were  all  the 
inttaaoea  from  one  hillside;  if  a  historical  inntter,  were  oil 
from  one  nation  or  one  period ;  if  a  question  of  literature  or 
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ut,  wore  nil  from  one  auUior,  one  style,  or  one  school  ?  Wliat- 
evcr  the  "  are* "  examined  may  have  been,  great  or  small, 
varied  or  monotonous,  let  ud  call  it  M,  and  recollect  tliat  ita 
cliarooWr  will  have  an  efl'ect  on  our  results.  Now,  tho  com- 
bination A  -  B  is  observed  very  ootDmonly  in  the  area  M, 
and  no  instance  to  the  contrary  ia  noticed ;  >  then,  oitbor  the 
said  combination  must  be  indetioitely  more  frequent  than  its 
negative,  or  we  must  suppose  that  each  of  our  obeervaUous 
happened  to  coincide  with  one  of  ch<j  positive  instanoeft. 
The  improbability  of  Uiis  will  bo  pn)portJonut«  to  the  number 
of  iustancoa.  For  example,  suppose  the  combination  A  -  H. 
A  -  not^B,  equally  oommou  in  Uic  given  area.  Then  the  fact 
that  our  observation  Iwhts  on  A-B  or  A-not-B  must  be 
reenrded  as  purely  casiuil ;  the  probability  of  either  alternative 
wul  bo  J.     Henoe  the  probability  of  two  succeaeiva  obeerva- 

Uona  of  A  -  B  will  be  },  and  that  of  100  such  will  be  ^. 

Henoe,  given  such  a  series  of  observattona,  the  probability  tliat 
A-B  and  A  ~  not-B  are  of  equal  frequency  in  the  area  M  is 
indefinitely  small  Of  coutse,  the  improbability  decreases  as 
we  increase  the  freaucncy  of  A  -  B  relatively  to  A  -  nol-B. 
But  the  most  probable  single  supposition  will  obviously  bo  a 
lie/aeto  nniveraol  combination  of  A  —  B  in  thu  given  area ;  and 
while  approximate  univoraidily  will  bo  but  slightly  improbable, 
anything  but  an  approximate  univer»ality  will  be  very  highly 
improbable. 

But  of  tilts  de  /aeio  nniversality  there  are  now  four 
poanble  acoounta. 

(a)  A  or  B  may  be  very  frequent  or  omnipresent  in  the  area 
M,  but  there  may  be  no  univoreal  connection  between  them. 

This  may  hold  whether  M  be  large  or  small.  Itoin  foUs 
(B)  four  or  five  times  on  days  uredict«d  in  un  almanac  (A). 
The  fiicts  are  at  once  connected  in  the  ordinary  mind,  but  a 
little  invvvtigation  shows  that  the  almanac  predicts  rain  on 
twenty  days  of  the  month.  The  fly  (A)  on  the  wheel  (M)  scea 
ilml  riaing  before  it  (B)  wherever  it  goes,  and  onodtidea  that 
it  raises  the  dust,  the  fact  being  thai  both  fly  and  dust  will  be 
wherever  the  wheel  is.  Again,  evei^'  birth,  marria^  or  death 
recorded  has  coincided  with  one  and  the  same  position  of  the 
Polar  star.  Now,  in  all  these  cases  it  is  logically  possible,  but 
practically  it  may  be  misleading,  to  generalise  the  combinatios. 

*  la  *  i»r  t^i*  1*  oUerraboD  of  tbc  nc^tive,  in  Uio  mrm  of  looking  «at  ta  i 
Ma  llMt  tli«  iw9»tlv«  {■  alMBnt.     Bfcoa  u  obriaiulv  right  in  hU  vitw,  UmI, 
•part  from  M  mtwb  obMrtfttJon  «r  tha  mffttlM,  then  li  uo  b>g<nnbi|t  ot 
inlbrMM  U  alL 
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Ad  long  as  the  fly  continues  on  the  wheel,  so  Ioiir  it  will  see 
the  dust  rise.  But  Uic  connection  ia  indiiect,  and  there  ia  no 
real  (Iepen<i«DC«  oi  Ihtt  ri«c  of  tbo  dual  on  the  prcsenoe  of  the 
fly.  Xor  do  wo  eupposu  tho  position  of  the  Polar  star  to  have 
atijrtlttng  to  do  with  our  births,  mnrriagee.  or  dvstlis.  In  this 
cue  thetc  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  alleging  any  con- 
nection, near  or  remote,  direct  or  indirect.  The  ooiubinatioa 
is  due  entirely  to  the  omnipresence  ihroneliout  the  area 
examined  of  one  of  the  elements.  I'utting  thi;!  whole  inatt«r 
in  genentl  terms,  we  may  say  that  where  A  ~  B  is  universal  in 
a  given  area  M,  this  may  be  due  to  tbu  omnipresence,  or  even 
the  preponderating  fTe>quency,  of  the  element  B  in  M.  And  this 
may  be  the  explonatJon  whether  M  bo  very  sniall  or  very  large. 
(b)  If,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ncithor  A  nor  B  is  very  frequent, 
there  nuy,  ugain,  be  a  force  or  condition  V  common  to  M  upon 
which  A  — B  follows.  Thus  water,  iu  onr  ordinary  experience, 
boils  at  100*  C. ;  but  this  is.  in  fact,  due  to  the  approximate 
constancy  of  atmospheric  prefBiire  under  which  our  experi- 
ments are  nmda  M  ia  here  the  sea-level,  or  sonietliing  near 
it,  anywhere  and  everywhere,  but  we  cannot  generalise  beyond 
M.  Two  inventors  nit  on  the  same  idea  concurrently,  the 
ntisa  being  the  poailion  of  the  science  or  art  at  the  time.  In 
none  of  theeo  case«  need  there  bo  any  direct  connection 
between  A  and  B,  nor  can  wo  infer  to  their  combination  out- 
side M.  But  it  is  important  to  notice  tliat  tlie  probabilities 
distinctly  favour  a  single  cauu:  This  follows  from  the  concep- 
tion of  probability  above  explained  (Chap.  XI.  ]>.  310).  Tluit  in 
a  given  area  a  single  cause  P  should  favour  A  -  B,  will  occur 
once,  say,  in  n  time« ;  but  that  two  distinct  causes  p,  and  p, 
sboald  both  favour  A  -  B  in  the  same  area  will  occur  once  in 

tt*  times ;  its  probability  will  be  -^    If  more  causes,  p^  and  p^, 

are  aijsumod,  it  will  be  proportionately  less.  Hence,  as  our 
second  alternative,  we  must  put  the  presence  of  a  cause  (not 
causes)  favouring  A  -  B. 

(e)  Thirdly,  A  -  B  may  be  generally  connected,  it.  apart 
from  M  and  its  peculiarities.  But  here,  again,  there  is  more 
than  one  possible  case.  A  and  B  may  be  such  as  both  to 
follow  from  a  common  C.  Thus  in  yawning  or  aneezing,  a 
complicated  combination  of  muscnlar  contractions  tJikes  place, 
but  all  probably  in  consequence  of  an  irritation  of  come 
centre.'    Here,  again,  direct  connection  is  not  proven. 

I  Orcounc,  nn);  coiilrni)ionuiiioui  conlnctioiu  on  <viU«b1e  tea  purpcMi  of 
illwlmtkm  ;  wliarr,  m  In  linallilng,  {MpIraUon  giTw  lli*iillinu1o«rar  Htpirk' 
tkci,  Mid  *tM  wrai,  ng  hnvu  dircot  uu«tf«u. 
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(d)  It  is  only  when  ttiia  last  possibility  is  etiroinoted  that 
we  eet  to  the  fourth  and  Iai;t  [ilttitnative  of  a  direct  caiuotiOD 
of  B  by  A.  Hence.  suiiiuiiDf;  up,  wfl  may  put  it.  that  simple 
eanmeration,  taken  strititly.  proves  a  de  /ado  approxrinCate 
wtivtnalilif  of  onncvltnet  tcUAxn  the  arta  txamintd  with  a  prob- 
ability pruporlionato  U>  the  uumber  of  inataDoes  obeorred,  but 
that  of  foiir  altunintivo  conditiotu  uudvr  whldi  such  an  utii- 
venali^  call  result  it  gives  us  no  evidence  which  alioutd  ittako 
ua  prefer  any  one.  And  until  the  first  alternative  is  excluded 
the  whole  prooesa  is  nugatory.  Wlut  we  want  to  know  ia 
thia — whether  the  fact  of  A's  presence  will  assore  us  of  B's 
presence.  To  learn  this  we  most  know  that  H  accompanies 
A,  not  because  it  is  "  there  "  already,  but  because  A  introduces 
it.  This  our  present  method  hiu  not  begun  to  prove,  and  it 
has  not  thorvfon;  added  to  our  knowledge.  If  A  and  B  are 
both  peimaneut  parte  of  the  structure  of  Nature,  we  could 
infer  their  constant  oot^unctton  wiUioot  obaorviug  it.  To  prove 
a  oot^onction  to  bo  grounded  on  »omu  connection,  and  uicre- 
fore  to  hold  i»  the  ntaio  or  altogether  apart  front  otticr  facts, 
requires  a  further  stepL 

2.  Simple  ETMmeration  with  NtgcUiTt  InMancta. 

In  taking  this  step  we  leave  simple  ennmeration  proper,  and 
follow  Bacon's  pruccpt  in  observing  the  converse  truth  to  the 
one  required.  That  id  U>  say,  we  observe  and  record  not  merely 
the  conjunutione  of  A  and  B,  but  also  what  we  may  call  suc- 
cinctly tliuJr  conjoint  ohaeuce.  Not  that  wo  have  yet  arrived  at 
Uio  method  of  difference.  That  method  postulates  a  careful 
attention  to  the  eoncomUaiUt  of  A  -  B,  and  bids  us  look  fur 
iiutaDcei  in  which  these  concomitants  remain  oa  nearly 
nnohonged  aa  possible.  At  present  wo  pay  no  regard  to 
concomitants,  but  note  merely  in  a  general  way  that  in  cases, 
not  otherwise  described,  where  we  have  A  we  also  have  B,  and 
where  we  do  not  have  the  one  we  cannot  find  the  other.  Now 
these  observations  taken  together  render  it  improbable,  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers,  that  A  and  B  should  bo  omni- 
present' or  very  numerous  (apart  from  the  cases  of  their  con- 
junction) within  the  ixxva  M.  For.  if  we  osmtme  the  contrary, 
we  arc  at  once  confronted  by  Uie  improbability  that  our  obser- 
vations should  so  very  often  coincide  with  two  out  of  four 
poBBibte  altemalivee.  As.sume  A  and  B  to  be  equallv  frequent 
in  separation  and  in  conjunction.  There  would  then  be  as 
many  instances  of  the  one  to  be  observed  as  of  the  other; 
yet  we  observe  none  of  separation  and  many  of  conjunction, 

'  Tliiii.  inAtrA,  takan  atrviljr,  ia  of  courM  moLered  iupOMibb  by  •  dagto 
otwcrAtion  of  the  •Lmom  «f  It. 
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which  is  improbable.  As  before,  then,  the  probability  of  indif- 
CereDcfl  is  very  low,  and  it  rises  as  we  approximate  to  the 
assumption  of  an  universal  conjunction  within  the  area. 

And  in  the  present  case  this  conjunction  cannot  be  due  to 
the  mere  frequency  of  A  and  B ;  for  if  bo,  Uktc  would  be  casee 
of  A  witltout  B,  Hi.>nco,  tlio  first  alternative  left  us  by  simple 
enumcntion  proper  is  eliminated,  and  there  must  le  t»me 
eomwetum,  though  this  niny  «ttll  bo  explained  by  the  remaining 
thicc  alternatives.  (Either,  that  is  to  say,  there  may  be  a 
cause  common  to  M  connecting  A  and  H,  in  wlitoh  caae 
nothing  can  be  alleged  of  the  relation  outaide  the  area 
observed.  Or  the  connection  may  be  indirect — A  and  B  both 
following  from  C.  It  would  then  hold  outside  M,  but  would 
not,  aa  we  shall  show  later,  be  the  some  thing  as  a  direct 
connection.  Or,  lastly,  Uiere  may  bo  a  direct  causal  connec- 
tioD.  Still,  though  ull  those  alternatives  are  left,  we  have 
made  an  tmporUint  step.  We  Imvc  left  the  ngion  of  pure 
collocation  behind  us,  and  have  3t4sp]>cd  into  that  of  probable 
coonection,  m.  of  inference,  the  r«iiu]t  being  tltat,  at  Itast  in 
any  arta  ramMing  M  in  its  pemiiiiiciit  or  general  cboraotfir* 
istics,  tbe  conjunction  A  —  B  will  probably  '  hold  good. 

We  need  not  give  many  examples  of  this  familiar  form 
of  inference.  It  is  bright  when  the  eun  shines  and  dark  when 
it  is  Iiiddon ;  whence  we  derive  the  primitive  generalisation, 
that  cho  eun  \»  the  chief  source  of  light  on  our  earth.  Or,  to 
contrast  our  prowut  method  with  the  last,  if  tlie  weather 
ptophet  could  show  not  only  that  rain  fell  on  the  dayii  indi- 
catad  by  him,  but  tbat  \k  did  not  predict  rainfall  for  any  days 
which  were  fine,  we  should  begin  to  listen  to  him,  and  our 
credence  would,  I  think,  be  a  qiiescion  of  numbers.  Still, 
n  very  wide  generalisation  may  be  upset.  That  all  men  are 
black  was  once,  1  suppose,  an  uncontradicted  ceneialisation  of 
enormously  wide  extent  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  That 
twenty  miles  an  hour  was  on  outside  figure  for  the  extreme 
limit  of  human  speed  on  a  long  journey  was  as  wide  and  un- 
broken a  nxult  as  any  Uiat  you  could  name  a  few  years  before 
the  "  Flying  DutchmoiL"  These  results  went  upsut,  and  so 
may  thuso  be  which  remain  unbroken  for  us  now.  The  prob- 
ability against  any  one  such  inference  is  doubtless  tmall,  but 
remains  always  some  positive  quantity. 

So  far  our  results  have  been  deduced  from  the  theory  of 
probability.    We  may  corroborate  and  extend  them  by  taking 

■  Pnibably— bwan**  Uinv  »  »  dunw— «nik]l  In  propoition  U>  tli«  numbn- 
of  iiuUnoM,  MtM  ths  ooniunctlon  it  <hio  to  •  oomipnoatod  «omblnaiion  of 
■rPMMt—w  iaatud  of  •  uaglo  •pixtrent  ehtneuricUa  of  tlw  cBTinunont 
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the  irgunnent  in  ooiiDCclioii  wiUi  oouDtor  coi)sic)<.'mlinna. 
Wo  pointed  out  that  wh«u  wc  tried  to  geacrnlisc  (roin  Uie 
single  inalanoe  we  were  met  bj^  th«  counter  Ai^umciit  which 
showed  that  a  change  was  more  likely  than  not.  Applying 
this  prooesa  to  more  nutneroas  instances,  our  ooanter  generol- 
iaattons  would  Kradoally  decrease  in  9trengt1i.  Wliat  I  have 
obeerved  five  tunes  without  a  contradictory  instance  will 
mem  often  tarn  out  universal  than  that  which  1  have 
obeerved  but  once.  My  argument  in  favour  of  a  change 
reliee,  be  it  rcmi'mbered,  od  the  multitude  of  oonoomitaole, 
«Dd  the  frequency  of  clianges  among  thvm.  But  ou  this  vtaj 
ground  I  must  nuppose  many  changes  to  have  taken  ptaoa 
within  the  cycle  of  five  coses,  and  tlteso  without  affecting  the 
relation.  Conversely,  the  permanent  facts  among  which  the 
cause  must  be  sought  are  reduced  in  number,  and  the  chance 
that  nny  one  of  them  is  the  cause  is  proportionately  increased. 
The  some  result  holds  if  we  compare  a  hundred  instances  witli 
five,  a  thousand  with  a  hundred,  the  univereal  experience  of 
mankind  with  any  tlufinit«ly  enumerated  scU  We  may  put  it, 
o«  the  niunbor  of  instances  increases,  the  oases  in  which  a 
diangc  in  the  c«Doomiunt«  affects  the  rslatJoo  become  Isss 
numerous,  and  therefore  the  relation  itself  suite  probable. 

What  holds  of  uniform  relations  applies  mnUUi*  mntandit 
to  mtes  of  frequency.  I'ut  tlie  case  thus :  A  and  B  are  found 
together  in  m  instances  and  apart  in  n;  that  is,  their  con- 
junction  hao  a  frequency  of  -^  in  the  area  observed.  Now, 
primd  /aeie  this  froquoncy  can  be  generolisvd  just  ns  uuy 
Other  fact  can  be  generalised,  and  with  the  same  limitations. 
That  is  to  say,  the  ratio  ^  may  be  exjiected  in  any  other 
area  with  a  confidence  proportional  (a)  to  the  width  of  the 
area  in  which  it  has  been  already  observed,  and  (B)  to  the 
general  affinity  of  the  two  areas  compared.  Of  these  con- 
wderations,  (fi)  is  obvious,  while  (a)  merely  assnmeB  tliat 
causes  disturbin-'  the  ratio  of  froqiicncy  will  he  more  likely 
Co  occur  in  a  litrgu  than  in  a  small  arm.  And  Uiis,  I  Buppoeo, 
is  matter  of  record  as  well  as  of  theory.  Honoe,  it  a  rate  is 
constant  over  a  vide  area,  it  may  be  gcoerulised  with  some 
safety.  This  result  is  at  once  a  deduction  from  the  theory  of 
diances,  and  a  generalisation  at  which  we  might  arrive  by 
simply  oonaidcring  rocorded  facta.  The  death-rate  may  be 
constant  for  two  or  three  weeks,  but  subject  bo  heavy  Beaaonal 
fluctuations.  Its  mean  actual  rate  and  seasonal  Ructustioos 
are  far  more  constant  You  can  infer  from  your  to  year  better 
than  from  week  to  week,  l>ccause,  apart  from  thuoij,  you 
find  more  constancy  from  year  to  year  than  from  week  to 
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We  mnst  notice  here  thut  tb«  inference  to  the  mata- 
Qco  of  tho  gunvrul  avors;;e  in  in  (his  case  stronger  than  that 
whifli  ooncludM  to  the  ptiriicular  ciww.  You  can  infer  to  the 
avonij^o  priou  or  an  article  next  yeur  with  morv  likelihood  than 
(or  any  given  wvi-lc  in  next  year.  For  let  the  probability  of 
the  niiiiiuetuince  of  the  uvemge  be  n,  wliere  p  is  Una  than  1. 
Then,  ^ivttii  this  average  aa  certain,  taen  aro  Clio  fluctuations 
fmni  week  to  week  to  be  oooaiileTed.  Suppoee  tbo  weekly 
aveinge  cotnea  within  2  per  cent,  of  (h«  annual  average  q 
timea  out  of  r  where  q  <  r ;  thB  probability  of  tlie  price  on 
any  given  week  falling;  ivitliiQ  2  per  cent  of  the  average  of 
last  year  will  be  p  x  f ,  t.«-  1cm  (Jian  p>  An  avenge,  then, 
may  be  predicted  with  more  cojifldcnco  as  an  average  tlian  as 
detennining  a  single  case. 

Aj;uin,  the  deduction  from  the  theory  of  chances,  that 
when  an  uuifonn  conjunction  Ls  broken  there  will  be  tome 
change  in  the  permanent  character  of  the  surrounding  condi- 
Uons,  is  also  an  induction  from  experience.  We  find  by 
inveetigation  the  change  through  which  a  conjunction  universal 
here  is  infrequent  or  absent  there.  If  a  disease  breaks 
out  in  iJius  district,  while  another  is  left  unscathed,  we  And 
the  cause  neither  in  the  wuTkiu<>  of  chance  nor  of  the  devil, 
but  iu  bad  drains,  coinmunicutiou  with  an  infected  area,  and 
wliat  not  And  so  with  other  coUooatJODa.  Hence,  general- 
ising these  disooveriea,  we  may  expect  them  in  other  coses. 

And  here  an  im))ort«i)t  point  follows  for  the  application 
of  a  result  of  this  kind.  If  the  uuiversal  relation  uotiood  is 
duo  to  the  character  M  of  the  area  examined,  it  will  hold  in 
another  area  if  M  existed  there  too ;  and  if  not,  not.  Kow,  if 
we  have  noted  M  end  proved  its  connection,  we  are  at  an 

■  8lK*»rt  (l*«.  eii.  1 101)  ilonlw  tha  pOHfUUtf  cT  yniwralitJng  «n  olMrved 
mU  oftm^mmtiy  soIbm  tn  out  in«k«  Mnis  knmthcsu  m  Io  tlia  caaMS  of 
tlie  conjaiiiol  phenonwDS.  Yon  «iDUi>t  <p.  fill)  unune  thkl  tbo  conditloRi 
on  v'hioh  tlie  given  nX»  of  frtqucnej  depMidcd  in  the  obtoned  mtm  vlU  b* 
iiiainUiDcd  In  another  area.  Dnt  ()i.  £1S)  you  un  niako  ■  proWbl*  hypotluib 
ai  to  tJi*  nawra  «f  tbfM  omiitllloiia.  Bat  kavUi|[  g/A  hi*  bTpntlivtloal  boD' 
(litioni,  b«  haa  to  aamitna  {|>>  SIS),  that  wlitn  no  olmimktaMM  an  |inMii 
fcvouriDg  a  oointiinati«n  its  rraiiivary  will  b«  imiMclionatf  to  that  of  Ita 
■jlcmi'tit^  Now,  tbit  i«  all  tliac  ift  aunimc.  htA  ■uuminj;  it.  it  rotlom 
tliat  llin  frnucbtj  tiimntA  in  a  ^vdii  art*  mwit  rUhtr  be  mainlainK)  9r 
iU|«aii  on  clrcuinatBBTC*  jKcutiar  to  tha  aiM.  Tbix  i>  tnn  whtOeotr  tJn 
condltloaa  maj  bf,  and  n  ar«  not  IIiotvEm*  bwind  to  jioatulate  otlier  know* 
l«d^  <*■  Sijfnrt,  p.  i\V)  Men  ir«  can  at^a  at  all.  On  tli«  eoDtnrj,  wn 
pA  from  the  hota  of  frequeiiDf  th«  bcfinnino  of  k&owltdga  ai  to  the 
oounoftedntaa  of  our  clonienta.  Tn«  iatradnctioa  of  tha  hjpotbrtkal  oondilioiu 
ii  a  twadlsn  mufJication.  Of  caun«.  in  an;  maorate  otM  ii\vm  u>«Brtiilug 
li  knmii  OT  TMMDabl;  bolicTdl  m  to  the  conditiooi,  our  int«pretati«ai  nf  tlia 
hots  of  f^onof  in*7  ba  modinnd.  But  tfam  it  a  toeioal  intvrpnttatloD  of 
I  tuta  whfoh  la  tiwiitil*  *\*n  ham  any  apccial  knovleilca. 
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altogether  higher  stage  of  indnctive  argument.  Bat  short 
that  ve  may  have  "  no  reason "  to  snppoee  a  chuogo  in  tlio 
coDditioDs;  that  is  to  saj,  the  character  of  the  nvvr  cua  doei 
not  iinproxa  us  as  unliko  the  old — there  is  a  bro«d  general 
Hiinilanly  bctwceu  thein,  and  obvioosly  thu  greater  the 
similarity  the  more  piobahlo  our  couolusion  in  any  (resit 
instance:.  Tlic  obvious  step  which  follows  Is  to  analyse  the 
point«  of  resemblance  ao  u  to  convert  the  similarity 
into  au  ascertained  exact  reMmbUnoe.  And  as  this  procesa 
goes  on,  simple  enuroerntion  develops  into  the  method  of 
agreement 

3.  Simple  Bnumenttion  with  Variaiion  of  Arta. 

The  most  elementary  stage  in  the  process  just  indicated 
is  the  following.  Without  examining  the  concoinitnata  ve 
may  simply  change  the  area  of  our  observations.  And  this 
has  a  considerable  eflfect  on  the  probable  conclusions.  For 
example,  wc  have  hitherto  examined  a  given  period  or  a 
given  place.  The  nuult  is  a  connection  Itolding  for  that 
period  or  place.  We  now  change  the  scene,  and  still  Bnd  the 
connection  good.  Hence,  if  thiR  connection  U  due  to  any 
cause  ** external"  to  the  combined  phenomena,  this  cause 
will  probably  be  something  common  to  both  areas.  For,  as 
wo  showed  before,  the  suppoeitiou  of  distinct  causes  is 
improbable.  At  every  increase  in  the  number  of  areas  oi- 
antined  this  Inst  improbability  grows,  and  we  must  tboroforo, 
OS  our  rcsuitt  have  cither  an  internal  connection  or  a  common 
cause  for  such  connection,  holdin;;  in  an  indefinite  number  of 
different  areas.  A  further  probability  will  now  follow,  that 
either  this  common  cause  is  non-existent  or  tluit  it  is  universal 
in  space  and  tin>e. 

Thus  instances  of  the  Inw  of  gran^  may  be  found  on  the 
earth's  suriace  at  any  part,  within  Uie  earth,  all  over  the  solar 
qrstem,  or  in  the  almost  inlinitely  remote  systenui  of  "  multiple 
stars."  Certain  iittributes  of  human  nature,  again,  appear  con- 
stant  from  thi^  i^irliesi  historical  records  to  the  present  day, 
and  from  Loudon  or  Paris  to  the  Malay  Peninsula  or  Tioira 
del  Fuega 

It  might  be  objected  tliat  this  kind  of  variation  is  super- 
flnons,  for  we  have  already  insisted  that  space  and  time  as  such 
can  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  causal  connection.  But  dlf- 
fereooa  in  space  or  time  means  probable  difTerenoe  in  the  con- 
comitant Tactfl,  while,  oonversely,  perststenoe  in  one  region  means 
probable  persistence  of  the  same  set  of  concomitants.  In  tlie 
method  of  agreement  we  pay  special  attention  to  the  nature  of 
these  concomitants,  but  so  far  as  they  are  too 
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Bobde  for  our  obserrvation,  we  havo  to  fall  back  od  this  eimiUcr 
and  rougher  method  of  varying  time  and  pluce.  In  cither  cobo 
in  praolice  we  vary  just  as  much  as  we  can  ;  at>d  if  we  cannot 
vary  anything  with  certainty  but  place  and  time,  we  vary 
them. 

Another  point  mny  he  rained  on  the  univi;rsa1ity  of  the 
inferenca  The  areas  M  \  0  ?  .  .  .  now  examined  may  slJIl 
have  something  in  common,  and  it  is  therefore  unsafe  to  infer 
beyond  them.  Tbia  depends  ou  the  diflerence  between  them. 
If  I  survey  mankind  from  China  to  Ptru.  my  condusiona  will 
have  a  veiy  strong  probubiltcy  as  ap^'lied  to  all  the  huDiunily 
of  the  pttSOQt  day.  IBul  uuthiug  can  so  fnr  be  iDfurrud  lut  to 
the  past,  except  so  far  as  I  have  grounds  alimtdc  for  taking 
certain  roccB  or  classes  now  living  as  representative  of  past 
stages  of  human  existence.  On  the  other  hand,  supposing  that 
I  took  my  instances  "at  random  "  from  very  many  different 
cities,  nations,  races,  and  tribes,  it  would  (as  before)  be  im- 
probable that  I  should  light  always  on  cases  pointing  in 
one  diredjon,  unlen  those  cases  were  either  universal  in  the 
an-a  or  at  least  enormouslr  preponderant  It  results  that  it 
H  N  0  I'  are  all  contained  witbin  the  area  n,  and  if  they  are 
taken  at  random  iu  ttmt  area,  wo  can  generalise  with  great  prob- 
ability for  the  area  n.  And  n  may  be  indefinitely  great,  as  it 
is  specially  in  the  instance  of  gravitation.  Or  it  may  be  co- 
extensive with  our  practical  ititerest,  as  it  is  in  those  caua 
when  it  U  conterminous  with  the  Itmita  of  our  earth,  a  fortunate 
circumstance,  since  moat  of  the  truths  which  we  commonly 
speak  of  as  universal  are  subject  to  the  limits  of  terreslriu 
observation. 

4.  Simple  JBawneratum  of  DtfiniU  Coineidmets. 

Cttmi  varihit  it  is  easier  to  hit  a  big  tarj^t  tJian  a  small 
one  Similarly,  n  rngtio  relation  is  ctteri^  parihu  more  probable 
than  a  di>6uite  one.  Any  sort  of  coincidence  will  satisfy  a 
vuguo  mind  of  the  existence  of  a  causal  connection.  Kfrs. 
Nicklehy  put  her  foet  in  hot  bran  and  water  somewhere  about 
Christmas,  and  was  delighted  to  find  that  bj  Easter  her  cold 
was  entirely  gone.  Kvery  kind  of  popular  superstition  relies 
oo  any  sort  of  fortune,  good  or  bad,  as  the  case  may  be,  befalling 
a  man  or  hli  relatives  at  any  period  near  or  remote  from  the 
oocurreaee  ^■agl^ely  connected  with  it.  You  spill  the  salt  at 
dinner,  and  six  months  afterwards  your  molhcr  sprains  her 
ankle  An  expert  in  pidmistry  foretells  misfortune,  and 
within  ten  yean  you  loao  a  dear  relation.  These  are  the 
coinddaneea  which  form  the  basis  of  much  popular  and  not 
a  littt*  "adSDtlGc"  induction.      Viewttd  aa  phenomena  of 
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mental  pathology,  ttiey  would  afTord  matter  for  a  long  and 
subtle  iRveatigatioD.  Logical);  ihey  are  one  and  all  instances 
or  what  I  may  call  the  fallacj'  of  the  big  target.  You  nve 
fate  an  enormous  mark  to  shoot  at,  and  at«  sarprised  Uiat 
she  hits. 

If  I  drop  a  die  at  random  on  a  chessboard,  the  chancea 
ore  ^  that  it  will  fall  ou  any  sivL-n  square.  If  I  divide  each 
square  into  4,  thu  cbauoee  are  ^Jg  that  it  will  full  on  any  one  of 
thoee  Bntaller  divisions.  If,  instuul,  I  group  the  squares  by  fours, 
thu  chances  are  >>^  that  it  will  fiall  on  any  one  of  tbo  gronpe. 
The  probability,  in  ithort,  varies  inversely  as  tlie  definiteneee. 
Similarly,  in  the  ordinary  counie  of  things  a  good  many  misfor- 
tuues  pursue  me  during  life.  Suppose  that  formy  si>is  misfor- 
tunes on  a  certain  scale  occur  onoe  in  live  years ;  taking  thoee 
wbicb  primarily  affect  friends  and  relatives  into  account^  the 
proportion  will,  I  fear,  be  much  greater.  It  will  be  improb- 
able that  any  such  misfortune  should  befall  me  on  a  given 
day,  and  if  you  predict  it  for  that  day  and  it  comes  to  poaa,  I 
shall  think  it  very  remarkable.  But  that  "  something  shoidd 
happen  "  within  a  year  or,  vl^^ely,  "  aometimo  or  other."  ia 
not  at  all  improbable,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  expected, 
and  you  will  be  not  only  a  bad  but  a  very  foolish  prophet  if 
you  do  not  predict  it.  Almanac  inakeia  will  serve  again  as 
an  illustration.  "  About  the  middle  of  this  month  a  danger 
will  befall  a  great  potentate."  This  is  obviously  fulfilled  if 
the  King  of  Abyssinia  breaks  his  leg  on  the  tentli,  or  the 
Russian  police  inrent  a  Nihilist  plot  on  the  twentieth.  A 
littlu  judicious  vagueness  and  your  reputation  as  a  prophet  is 
secure. 

Enough  will  have  been  said  to  show  the  many  desrees  of 
dofluiteness  possible  for  any  given  relation  A-K  And  it  will 
aUo  be  clear  in  a  general  way,  that  since  its  improbability 
increases  with  its  deCioiteness,  so,  if  we  actually  find  it  occurring, 
does  the  probability  of  a  connection.  Let  as  put  the  matter 
niimf^rically  to  dve  an  idea  of  the  relative  probabilities  in 
different  cases.  Beverting  to  the  chessboard  illiuitration ;  sup- 
pose I  drop  two  dice  insloid  of  one,  what  is  the  probability  that 
they  will  fall  >  wholly  or  in  part  on  the  same  square  ?  Clearly 
i^,  for  supposing  one  die  to  fall  on  any  square,  there  are 
Q'A  on  which  the  other  may  fall  without  fulfilling  the  oondi> 
tion.  But  if  we  anticipate  that  they  will  fall  "near"  each 
other,  we  could  not  tell  precisely  what  would  ratisfy  this 
reMjutremenL  Probably  we  ahoold  regard  tt  as  met  by  a  tM. 
within  four  squares,  and  its  probability  would  bo  one  y^. 
'  Notliing  being  dcunuiaed  u  to  tlu  tntanar  of  tlirwwing  thttiu. 
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Henc«,  itgiuB,  two  succcssivo  falls  od  one  «iatrc  will  have  a  pro- 
bability of  ^^=^  and  two  "near"  falls  one  of  irjj,i  =  5i* 
CoRV«r««Iy,  the  improbability  of  the  first  event  tcUkout  torn* 
tonnectuM  will  bu  4095  to  1 ;  tliat  of  ttiv  second,  255  to  1 
only.  Tlie  difTercnoo  will  be  Btill  greater  if  the  word  "  near  " 
be  taken  nioio  indefinitely. 

Similarly,  if  B  follows  A  in  several  instances  at  Ihi  $amt 
dtfiniU  interval,  the  probability  of  a  connection  is  iocrrascd 
enormously.  "  Poat  hoc  er^o  piopter  hoc  "  becomes  a  respect- 
able argument  aa  soon  as  thu  fMd  is  definitely  measured  and 
is  fouuu  constant.  I  slrike  u  match  and  it  lights  immtdiately ; 
if  it  lit  ten  minutiia  afterwards  I  should  not,  apart  from 
other  knowlcdgft,  connect  the  two  cvonti  Conversely,  if  I 
light  a  "lialf-uour  fuse,"  I  expect  the  explosion  in  half  an 
hour ;  and  if  it  follows  in  five  minutes,  eoniething  else  mtub 
have  caused  iL  A  B  and  C  all  take  the  same  remedy,  and 
all  recover,  one  the  same  day,  the  second  tlie  next  week, 
and  the  third,  after  a  long  and  acute  illness,  two  months 
later.  This  would  not  be  very  favourable  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  drug.  Conversely,  all  three  are  subjected  to  coal-eaa 
poiMDiDg,  and  similar  symptoms  occur  in  each  in  regular 
Older  at  approximattly  wnial  iutcrvuk,  whence  we  infer  u 
ooDDOCtion. 

It  is  still  only  a  connection.  The  present  method  must  be 
combined  with  the  !a«i  if  we  are  to  eliminate  thv  possibility 
of  a  "common  external  cause";  and  that  effected,  it  is  still 
open  to  US  to  tappose  the  connection  to  be  indirect^  The 
point  here  is  simply  the  increased  probability  of  some  con- 
nection or  other.  And  we  should  notice  that  we  come  now  to 
the  point  where  this  probability  can  bo  put  in  either  of  two 
ways  with  equal  foioe.    Given  A 

B 

a  definite  relation,  we  may  infer  (1)  directly,  it  is  improbable 
that  this  should  be  repeated  unless  there  is  some  connection 
between  A  and  B ;  or  (2)  in^iiretjlu,  it  is  improbable  that  any 
fact  C  disconnected  witJi  A  should  so  synchroaiee  with  it  as 
to  bring  B  into  this  relolion.    The  schema 

A  C 

where  A  C  are  not  connected,  is  improbable.  Hence,  hv 
the  axiom  ol  the  gronnd,  A  or  sonto  D  connected  witJi  it  is 
probably  the  csuue  of  B. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  scheme 

D 

^\ 

A     0 

\  / 

B 

There  C  is  the  cause  of  B,  and  A  and  C  joint  results  of  D,  has 

nothing  to  be  said  againet  it,  and  is  sot  rendered  improbable 

hj  any  repetition  of  instances. 

Bat  notice  here  that  if  the  relations  A  B,  D  C,  C  B  are 
strictlv  universal,  the  rdation  A  B  must  in  fact  be  so  too. 
D  and  C  will  bring  A  B,  if  we  may  so  put  it,  into  that 
relation  with  one  another.  But  if  our  aim  is  merely  to  get 
at  universal  relations,  if  we  know  nothing  of  any  distinction 
between  the  causal  and  the  casual  save  the  difTerence  between 
that  which  ia  universal  and  that  which  is  not,  it  would 
appear  that  the  alternatives  give  ua  a  distinction  without  a 
dimrence.  A  -  B  will  be  in  fact  universal,  no  matter  whether 
as  part  of  a  eystem  of  universale  or  independently.  But  this 
inbwluces  us  to  another  equally  important  contingency.  B 
cannot  be  wholly  imputed  to  any  cause  P  disconnected  with  A, 
universal  or  common  in  the  area  examined,  or  we  should 
have  instances  of  B  without  A.  But  P  may  be  a  normal 
characteristic  of  the  area,  and  D  may  act  on  P  bo  as  to  produce 
both  A  and  C  and  B  through  C.    Thus 

D-P  D-P  D-P 


/\ 

i  % 

i    \ 

(1)A    C 

or  (2)  C     A 

or  (3)  A    C 

\  / 

i 

/ 

B 

B 

B 

In  the  second  case,  which  is  equally  probable,  A  would  not 
be  an  universal  condition  of  B ;  for  suppose  D  in  any  other 
area,  it  will  produce  C  and  therefore  B,  but  there  will  be  no 
A.  In  the  third  case,  A  will  not  always  be  followed  by  B ; 
for  in  another  area  D  will  not  have  P  to  act  on,  and  therefore 
will  not  be  followed  by  C  -  B. 

We  have  come  now  to  the  last  word  of  "  simple  enumera- 
tion," to  give  that  name  comprehensively  to  every  method 
which  relies  on  the  fact  of  conjunction  without  regard  to  the 
character  or  concomitants  of  the  conjoined  facts.  Whether  we 
rely  on  the  theory  of  chances  or  on  checking  our  method  by 
counter -generalisation,  it  is  clear  that  the  highest  forma  of 
these  methods  give  us  probability  approaching  to  certainty  of 
some  close  connection  between  A  and  B.    It  would  be  hard,  we 
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mity  even  say  itnpossiblo,  to  prodtioc  insUnccs  of  facts  recurring 
legularly  in  dcGoitc  reUtiona  and  in  very  diverse  portions  of 
RMtoe  and  tim«  without  being  closely  connected.  We  may 
Uierefore  take  that  much  as  capaUe  of  being  establisbed  1^ 
the  methods  referred  to.  But  between  closeoeBS  of  oonneotion 
and  strict  universality  there  is  Qolhing  in  these  methods  to 
choose.  The  dependence  of  boiling  on  a  considerable  increase 
of  tempcnttuie  is  as  definite  a  ration  based  on  as  large  an 
experience  as  contd  reoaonably  be  detDanded,  but  is  entirely 
upset  (as  an  uncunditional  tvlation)  by  the  fxpcrimont  in 
vacuo.  Tlic  simplcet  and  most  obvious  cxperii-uco  thus  indi- 
cates, tliitt  concomitants  to  which  no  attention  hits  been  paid 
may  aOect  the  relation  inveetignted.  And  this  holds  for  all 
"simple  enumeration,"  from  its  lowest  to  its  highest  form. 
Until  the  concomitants  are  considered  and  proved  irrelevant 
we  always  have  gronud  for  doubting  the  universality  of  thE> 
relation.  And  the  objection  rests  not  only  on  specific  counter 
experience,  but  on  inferences  which,  aa  we  shall  see,  become 
Decesaaty  when  difTerent  Bequenoes  are  compared  with  one 
anoLher,  so  that  we  can  prove  by  the  internal  character  of 
sequence  thai  it  is  not,  as  it  stands,  iodepondent  of  further 
coiidiliona 

The  truth,  of  counie,  is  that  so  far  we  have  considered  only 
one  side  of  inductive  argument ;  and  even  that,  we  may  say, 
inexplioitly  and  roughly.  For  it  is  not  number  of  inslances 
gna  number  that  we  use  in  argument  Our  whole  principle 
of  genendisotion  rests  on  the  view  that  numerical  diiferences 
are  unessential.  It  is  only  so  far  as  numerica3  repetition 
indireetlp  trtro/rra  difftrentt  of  eontact  that  it  affects  our  argu- 
ment at  all.  It  is  true  to  hold  that  all  induction  depends  on 
(ho  character  of  the  contcnta  conuoctcd,  and  repetition  of 
instances  can  serve  no  purpose  except  that  of  inciilentally 
varying  the  content  or  its  context  How  this  variation,  begun 
at  its  lowest  stages  by  ennmcmtion,  may  be  carried  further  by 
explicit  companson  and  analysis  directly  aimed  at  this  end. 
And  this  is  the  acope  and  object  nf  scientific  induction.* 

■  SfD  tha  adminble  rBmarlu  nf  Mr.  Ittuanqoet  (La^,  bk.  i).  th»{i.  r.  in,), 
An  tA  tlin  rotm> of  KanmeTBtivr  Induvtio4i  treated  t^  him  |l>k.  ij.  clikf^ii.  iiil.), 
thny  tuvv  rtrtninl;  no  nirin:  v»1iiliiy  tliui  h*  kllom  them.  A*  gnirasliaitioM, 
«ilD«»t  the  liniltiitioD*  Imd  dnun  in  t)iU  cliiMar,  Ihoj  «•  netning  mon  thui 
MuggutioM.  Oil  tilt  wholi-  Ku^jf'i  I  iiiikf  «il<)  tbit  1  hftn  *tatad  lh«  oue  for 
1^  Rmn«  of  eDuinvritiv«  imliKtion  Al  iCt  BtruiiKmt,  in  order  to  aroid  ortr- 
•aUniailM  lb*  ioOaeniM  of  "iruniilin  iDdiintioD,^'  towhkha  defender,  in  tli* 
Mtia,  «f  Bur*  vievi  might  otheruiM  bo  led. 
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:   OHAPTBE  XIV 
SoiBHiind  Ihduotiov 


E^  m^ioda  liithQrto  deaoribed  relied  mainly  on  the  &ot  <^ 
■^ayuDotian  and  its  constuit  iqwtitioiL  Bat  already  in  the 
ibj^^eat)  development  of  these  methods  we  were  toiced  to  p^ 
«mie  attention,  on  the  one  haiid,  to  the  ohanoter  of  the  ouqiino- 
tjpnitael^w  fas  at  leart  u  iti  <tefiniteneflB  or  predaum.  wen 
(toboBmed;  andontheo(her,toitBBoiTOQndinga,aoflKra>tbeae 
•n  indicated  by  the  extent  ^  apace  and  time  prasaed  into  om 
MFTice.  The  methods  wbiob  fallow  are  diatiiigQiahed  by  rely- 
ing entirely  on  the  ekaradgr  of  the  ootunnotian  together  wuh 
ilia  eoncondtaDts  in  difTerent  casea. 
.  (1)  In^mu$/nm  feniittiU  idmiUj/. 
.  (a)  EraryevMit,  aa  we  have  alrei^  pdnted  oat,  oocnpiee 
not  a  point  bat  a  section  of  time,  aqd  is  itself  not  an  atom  bnt  a 
aegmeot  of  reality.  It  is,  in  short,  a  piece  of  continaous  exist- 
ence. It  taay  preserve  its  character  for  any  length  of  time 
from  a  fraction  of  a  second  to  a  geological  epoch,  but  in  either 
cose  it  gives  rise  to  a  certain  inference  which  is  of  assistance  in 
the  work  of  discovery.  A,  not  being  an  atom  but  at  least  a 
fragment,  contains  within  it  before  and  after,  antecedent  and 
conseqaent;  and  when  A  is  an  expression  for  s  state  of  rest, 
and  sot  one  of  change,  a  dedaction  can  be  drawn  from  ttiis. 
Either  A  (the  character  of  the  fact)  determines  its  own  con- 
tinuance, and  then  in  the  limiting  caae  where  A  is  actually  the 
total  determining  factor,  it  follows  that  A  is  eternal;  or  A 
rests  wholly  or  partially  on  certain  surrounding  facts  X.  Thus 
a  colour,  I  suppose,  depends  always  on  other  states  or  attri- 
butes of  the  coloured  material  In  this  case,  in  order  that  A 
may  change,  there  must  be  socb  a  change  in  X  as  universally 
determines  a  change  iu  A  Unless  there  is  a  change  A  will 
continae,  and  unless  there  is  evidence  for  such  a  change  we 
must  expect  A  to  continue.  A  once  known  to  exist,  and  being 
an  unchanging  character  of  some  sort  or  other,  is  ground  for 
the  expectation  of  its  own  persistence,  and  suf&cient  ground,  in 
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tba  absBoce  of  evidence  for  aoything  wbich  necessarily  iiitro- 
dooee  n  change  into  it  Tliis  in  jast  the  converse  cms  to  that 
in  which  one  "  fact "  is  connected  mentally  with  "  nnothcr,"  t,*. 
vhen  two  different  or  discontinuous  contents  A  and  X  are  con- 
nected. For  here,  by  the  same  reasoning,  it  is  clear  that  unless 
X  itself  is  a  name  for  a  section  of  a  process  of  chooge  in  the 
direction  of  A,  it  is  impossible  that  X  should  become  A  without 
some  further  oococopaiiying  fact  determining  that  chan^.  For 
X  as  such  remains  X.  and  X  is  not  A  nor  tending  to  become 
A.  Hence  to  turn  it  to  A,  X.  wtiatever  it  be,  must  be  modified. 
This  ifi  tlie  first  distinotioa  made  in  our  views  of  a  con- 
junctioD  by  the  character  of  the  coutenta  joined,  and  iicoounts 
i  broadly  for  the  difference  in  our  attitude  to  the  great  peTtnanent 
(acta  of  nature  on  the  one  hand  and  the  changes  and  Cmnsitory 
inddenta  on  the  other.  No  one  sets  out  to  inquire  why  a  thing 
remains  what  it  i&  Change  and  diGTerenco  alone  present  a 
I  jmnwt/ocw  problem  to  the  mind,  and  stimulate  inquiry.  It  ia 
'  only  an  extended  experience,  showing  tliat,  after  all,  much  that 
aeemed  stable  sufbra  change  at  last,  which  drives  us  to  the 
further  inquiry  whether  tJie  continuously  identical  is  also  self- 
determining — independent  of  surrounding  conditions. 

{b)  iJiit  there  is  another  form  ofcootinuity  which  weusenit  u 

.  baais  of  infereooe,  namely,  oontiouous  change,  the  given  process 

[by  which  one  fact  becomes  another,  turns  into  another.     Wu 

[have  just  seen  that  an  unchaining  content  E  could  not  of  Hifelt 

be  the  totality  of  conditions  on  which  any  different  content  B 

sliould  depend.    To  become  B  there  must  be  something,  as  F, 

which  eflocta  a  change  in  E.     If  a  stationary  body  begins  to 

move,  if  K  liquid  freezes  or  turns  to  vapour,  if  a  colour  changes, 

or  a  sound  riaoa  or  falls,  them  must  in  each  case  be  aomething 

other  than  the  original  state  which  "  makes  "  the  change.    Kow, 

when  we  speak  of  a  change,  Um  point  of  intereat  on  which  we 

tend  to  concentrate  attention  is  the  state  of  the  facts  before  and 

the  state  after  tlie  change  takes  place.    And  both  these  are  or 

may  be  atates  of  rcat — oontente  persisting  for  a  longer  or 

Bborter  time  unclianged;  while  the  actual  process  which  unites 

Ibem  is  harder  to  6x  in  our  minds,  and  is  compamtively 

neglected.     Hence,  when  we  come  to  think  of  change  as  we 

bavo  leant  to  tignreit,  itappvuraasakind  of  jump,  and  almost 

aa  a  miiado.    Here  is  something,  and  here  a  moment  after  ia 

aomething  else,  and  there  seems  no  more  connection  than  in  a 

ooqjuring  trick,  or  the  nursery  rhyme,  when 

"  A  nvim  cried  'Ora»k' 

Anil  ihi'V  all  tuaiMiHl  i]o¥m." 

But  this  Buceaasion  of  differences  is  not  leally  change,  strictly 
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■>  Mllad.  Ymi  nuy  define  a  cltan^  by  the  sUte  or  quality 
from  whicli  it  begins  in  oompariBou  with  tJiat  ia  which  it  ends, 
but  thia  only  illustraUw  the  iundequncy  of  definition  and 
analyHia.  In  fnct,  a  chaoge  proper  ia  as  indefinable  aa  any 
other  fnct  of  seose,  and  we  can  only  attempt  to  assign  its 
charactors  so  f»r  as  to  avoid  confusing  it  wiUi  other  facia.  A 
cliunge,  tJien,  we  nuy  put  it,  does  not  consist  in  two  differeot 
states  with  an  interval  between,  but  in  a  process  from  one  stAta 
to  anoUier.  And  even  this  may  be  mieleadini;  if  wo  pr«es  the 
word  Ht4ite.  Strictly  Bptiakini;,  so  soon  ns  a  state,  m.  a  per- 
sistent and  permanent  quulity,  comes  into  existence,  there 
change  ie  at  an  end.  It  is  tliu  cJianging  itself  (if  I  way  put  it 
by  a  kind  of  tautology)  which  constitutes  the  cbangei  1  will 
illustrate  this  by  a  familiar  defmitioD,  Motion  is  spoken  of  as 
change  of  place,  and  then  it  would  seem  comes  sometinMS  to  be 
tbou;;bt  of,  aa  though  it  connisted  essentially  in  a  aeries  of  rests 
and  jumps,  each  of  very  small  duration  and  extent;  and  the 
panuloxea  of  motion  have  been  derived  from  this  idea.  But 
this  oonceptioii  overlooks  the  fact  that  tlie  basis  of  all  our 
koowlcdgo  of  motion  coD^ists  in  certain  given  or  apprehended 
contents.  Motion  is  primarily  somcUung  that  I  aee  or  feel  It 
is  a  continued  process  chatavteriging  certain  realities  presented 
to  my  sight  and  toucli.  This  proocas  involves  diQereoces  of 
position  in  the  body  moved  as  one  of  its  characteristics.  Bat 
this  is  not  its  whole  character:  and  it  excludes  the  notion  of 
rest,  or  position  so  far  as  involving  rest,  as  precisely  the 
opposite  of  motion  itself.*  As  with  motion,  so  with  other 
chungen :  the  fact  of  change  is  not  exhausted  by  pointing  to 
that  which  was  as  contrasted  with  that  which  is.  The  cltan^ 
proper  oonsists  not  in  this,  that  A  gives  place  to  B,  but  in  this, 
that  A  becomes  B.  or  that  which  was  A  turns  into  B. 

Kow,  to  apply  this  distinction  to  tJie  subject  before  us.  As 
long  OS  we  contemplate  A  and  B  as  two  statical  aspects  of 
reality,  we  oanuot  see  in  A  any  ^und  of  E  The  only  thing 
which  A  can  as  auoh  determine  la  precisely  A,  t.<.  its  own  con- 
ttnuanoe ;  and  if  A  changes  into  B,  it  must  be  in  answer  to 
some  prompting  K  A  of  course,  may  be  one  condition  of  B ; 
for  E  HOtiiif;  on  anything  but  A  might  produce  b  or  /3,or  X  or 
Z.  But  A  cannot  be  th«  total  ground  uf  B.  And  it  would 
aseni  we  might  push  this  further.    Wliatevcr  antecedent  we 

)  Contrwt  Rinhl.  tm.  tU.  vol.  il.  pt  IL  p.  )S ;  and  t(|>ti>r«r,  KnI  Prianttflu. 
|iL  I.  cbap.  lU.  Mr.  lWna«r^  •rguinvnt.  M«t  •  moTlni;  boilf  In  coinlnf  Ut  iwt 
■nut  fiMi  ttmngh  M  lattnnvdkto  rtloritiM^  ia  a  nam  oflmpHcftted  •lAnipl*  or 
tli«  faDsdw  af  motiao.  Satih  a  bodjr  u  not  vtXj  m«ving  but  obaagliif  iu 
vobicjtjr,  ud  wkUe  thu  ifMa  on  tt  kw  ■«  oMMtant  nlocitj  tA  tMj  one  MoiMOt, 
bat  a  raodtj  irkich  b  itmlt  t/iamginf  froM  gmtir  to  Ivh. 


as 
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tskSiSnchasAE,  wemnsl  ask,  can  it  be  the  total  groond  of  Bt 
Bod  wo  see  that  it  can  be  so  in  one  case  only.  A  E  luust.  in 
abort,  be  a  process  in  the  direotJon  of  B,  be  n  phnsc  in  soine- 
tbing  wbich  is  turoiof;  iuto  B.  For  if  A  E  ia  oitlier  a  sUtical 
condition,  or  a  plin«e  in  any  othvr  kintl  of  process,  it  cannot 
give  rise  to  B  unless  soue  further  fact  n)odi6es  it ;  that  ia,  it 
caanot  be  the  total  eronnd.  And  thus  we  may  be  sore  that  we 
have  not  sot  the  full  ground  of  any  eBect  until  we  have  found 
that  which  we  can  see  nr  conceive  as  turning  into  the  effect. 
It  is  tniB  chat  we  have  to  accept  many  sequences  empiricalljr 
without  understanding  them;  but  if  we  cannot  get  direct 
evideoca  fiHT  the  nature  of  this  proceet,  wa  invent  hypotbcma 
to  assure  ouraotvea  that  there  are  at  least  ways  in  whicli  the 
Antecedent  may  become  the  consequent,  and  we  thi'n  feel  that 
there  is  no  it  priori  impossibility  In  our  result,  only  that  ita 
complete  cbaracter  still  rcqiurea  to  be  worked  out.  Thus  it 
was  reasonable  on  inductive  grounds  to  connect  thunder  with 
lightning,  although  in  the  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  electricity 
and  of  sound  there  seemed  no  "  connection,"  i.e.  no  process  lead- 
ing from  the  one  to  the  other  at  all  fjo,  again,  ut  the  preecnt 
day  we  are  certain  on  inductive  grounds  that  a  litUo  prossuro 
•lulled  to  the  cyebnll  will  cause  a  sensation  of  litcht.  W«  can> 
not,  we  admit,  in  the  least "  see  why  " ;  i<.  we  cannot  in  detail 
I  detect  the  process  by  which  the  one  set  of  facta  becomes  the 
other,  and  we  iry  to  rvcooHlruct  jwrts  of  it,  at  any  rate,  by  sug- 
gesting that  the  stimulus  causes  a  molecular  disturbance  (what- 
ever tJiat  may  be),  which  again  is  propagated  through  the  optic 
nerve,  and  so  on.  Here  and  there  we  confirm  our  suggestions 
by  experiment,  hut  all  along  the  hypothesis  is  in  advance  of 
the  experimental  facu,  its  function  being  to  render  the  procoas, 
U  we  say,  "  conceivable,"  i.e.  to  substitute  in  thot^hl  the  con* 
tinuoua  change  which  we  are  sure  must  be  the  real  truth  for 
the  jumps  which  at  present  are  all  that  appear. 

{«)  We  may  draw  two  inferences  which  aflect  our  inductiona 
On  the  one  baud,  if  wc  find  in  experienc«  a  process  in  which 
one  thins  is  given  as  lumiug  into  another,  that  prooeaa  may  be 
nniversal.  We  cannot  certainly  suy  ttuit  it  is  so ;  for  aa  with 
the  continued  identity  so  with  the  clmnge.  it  may  rest  on 
suiroundins  conditions.  We  can  only  say  that,  so  far  on  Uie 
prooeos  itself  is  concerned,  it  gives  ua  no  ground  to  thiuk  that 
such  conditions  are  requited ;  and  therefore,  in  the  absence  of 
other  ovidcDce  to  the  contrary,  we  expect  to  find  it  repeating 
itwlf  in  other  cases  universally.  But  secondly,  given  the 
'  prooesa  A  ~  B.  in  whicb  A  appean  as  becoming  B,  A  it  would 
[mtaa  muiil  at  h-usl  be  an  easential  element  in  the  totality  which 
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is  licra  the  ctoudiI  of  B.  For  that  total  gniimd  must  be  a 
proceas  witicli  becomes  B,  and  must  tbvnifure  cither  be  A  or 
mclude  A.  The  only  alicmativc  itt  to  suppose  two  altogether 
differeut  prooemes  simulcuneoufily  cudlng  in  B.  But  this  would 
be  a  ooinddonce  vrhich,  itpoit  from  t|uitt:  L-xtraneoua  grotuvls, 
would  fall  to  a  mere  unmotivod  possibility.  The  mere  (act, 
then,  that  a  proceas  is  given  as  a  process  is  evidence  that  its 
be^auing  is  at  least  a  factor '  in  the  production  of  ita  ond. 

Continuity,  then,  whether  in  sameoesH  or  change,  has  a 
bearing  on  universality  of  connection.  It  is,  we  may  say, 
prim&facu  evidence  for  a  true  univeraaL  The  given,  wbether 
persistenC  or  continuously  changing,  is  geoeralisod  in  the 
absenoe  of  reasons  to  the  contraiy.  But  Uioro  is  against  this 
always  the  general  oonsideratioD  that  coneomitonts,  positive 
or  negative,  may  interfere ;  and  all,  therefore,  that  thia  methocl 
takes  alone  can  establish  is,  {a)  in  the  case  of  persistent 
identity,  that  the  content  porsista  in  the  absence  of  changes 
poeitively  determining  a  contrary  stat« ;  and  (&)  tn  the  case  of 
ooutinuous  change,  that  the  prooesB  is  at  least  a  factor  in 
producing  the  result;  while <c)  as  an  important  negative  remit 
It  shows  that  no  antecedent  can  be  a  condition  unless  an 
element  in  a  total  process  of  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
consequent.  The  filling  up  of  these  rcsulta  falls,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  to  that  consideration  of  concomitant  facta  which 
we  call  the  Method  of  Agreement 

These  rough  considerations  explain  inter  aHa  the  differeme 
in  our  attitude  to  proce»<tes  whicli  wo  can  actually  see  taJdns 
place,  or  substances  and  qualities  which  we  watch  at  rest,  and 
on  the  other  hand  facta  temporally  contiguous  but  not  oUicr* 
wise  bound  together.  The  first  set  present  themselves  as 
obviously  connected.  The  objects  of  ordinary  life — table,  chairs, 
oats  and  dogs — ^Uius  present  themselves  as  connected  wholes ; 
and  it  is  only  positive  evidence  of  their  destructioo  which 
forcea  us  to  admit  that  the  coDnections  an  not  absolute, 
but  rest  at  least  on  certain  negative  oouditiona.  We  do  not 
strictly  infer  these  substantial  connections  from  many  re- 
peated experiences.  Tlit^y  arc  more  properly  contained  in  a 
single  observation,  and  fiirthtT  experience  tends  to  limit  rather 
than  exalt  them.  &i  is  it  with  many  processea  Water  be- 
comes ke,  a  moving  body  conUnuee  in  one  direction,  or  again 
grndiially  comes  to  rest,  sugar  or  salt  is  dissolved,  a  fire  blazoa 
up  and  gradually  bums  itself  out;  in  all  this  we  begin  by 
seeing  ooDneoted  pjoceas,  and  the  conditions  and  limits  in 
cooonnitants  outudo  the  prooees  come  later.    ConToreely,  a 

*  The  Um  GKt«r  ia  nun  Mlj  upluMd  Ulow,  p.  S4tk 
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"  mere  "  time  sequence  etrikcs  ue  primd  fade  as  casaaL  It  is 
only  supentttion,  or  itrationa]  assdciatioii,  wliicli  juupa  at  odoo 
to  a  connection  between  tbo  comvt  and  tliu  death  of  Ciesar. 
We  require  repeated  evidence  to  convince  us  lliat  tlie  rubbed 
sealing  wax  realty  attracts  the  pith  ball.  Witli  tlie  metliodB 
of  treating  these  "  oonjuitclioDs,"  and  w>  supplementing  the 
iuicrences  just  mentioned,  we  have  now  to  deal 
(2)  Tiu  ifefkod  of  inference. 

(a)  At  first  sisht  thiB  appears  as  an  immediate  deduction  from 
our  inductive  prindplea,  giving  accordingly  (i(  the  truth  of  tlus 
principles  be  admitted)  an  universal  truUi  as  the  immcdinie 
result  of  obaerviug  and  analysing  a  single  complex  body  of 
facta  We  have  a  certain  set  of  facts  B  C ;  into  these  we 
introduce,  or  see  introduced,  a  determinate  change  A ;  we  are 
'  Buie  that  no  other  change  is  intmduocd  concurrentlv ;  but  we 
note  a  change  D  in  what  follows.  Thus  we  have  baa 
BC  BC 

ABC      or      ABC 
DBC  DC 

This  is  the  case  of  the  method  in  which  a  change  is  introduced 
into  an  otherwise  quiescont,  continuous  state  of  things,  and  ■ 
further  change  Bupcrvenes,  either  adding  a  new  character  or 
modifying  those  already  in  existence.    Thus  a  billiard  ball  is 
moving  steadily  in  one  direction  (B  C).    Another  ball  from 
buLind  impinges  on  it  (A)  and  drives  it  on  in  the  same  direc- 
tion (B  C),  but  faster  (I)).    Or  the  second  boll  impinges  on  the 
first  at  an  angle  (A),  and  the  first  Iwll  movea  on  in  a  line  (D  C), 
which  is  a  resultant  of  its  oriuinal  force  +  that  newly  acquired. 
Or  again,  instead  of  introducing  a  change  into  a  single  con- 
itiauooa  fact  B  C,  we  may  have  two  facta  ABC  and  B,  C,  alike 
F'tiiiougbout  but    for  the    prcsenoo  of    A.    Then  comparing 
antecedeuia  and  consequents  we  may  find 
ABC  BiC. 

DBF  K,F, 

Frothing  is  commoner  than  arguments  baaed  cm  observations  of 
"his  kind.  "  You  caught  cold  because  you  kept  your  wet  boots  on, 
vbUe  I  changed  mine."  "  The  leaves  have  remained  on  the  trees 
becBose  there  has  be«n  no  frost  {it.  the  frost  in  another 
'  compared  with  this  is  A  producing  the  fall  of  leaves  D)." 
Now  supposing  A  to  be  a  definite  measurable  change,  and 
apposing  it  to  bo  tho  only  change  introduced,  have  we  not  got 
■  case  in  which  our  axiom  may  bo  applied  immediate^? 
We  have 

ABC  BC 

DEF  £F 
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Nov  oonskler  Uiis  cnse  in  Uiu  light  of  our  principles  of  reoion* 
ing,  CompKiing  our  two  coosequeots,  wc  hnil  a  differettc«  J>. 
This  diRcrcDce  must  be  dua  to  &  difference  in  the  Antecedents. 
But  the  only  difference  ts  A ;  that  is.  D  is  due  to  A.  A  thus, 
aocording  to  our  prinoiples,  must  be  such  aa  always  to  be 
foUoved  in  such  a  context  by  I).  For  if  there  is  a  difference 
in  the  Gonset|uent  tliere  must  be  such  a  difference  in  the 
antecedent  as  is  always  in  such  a  context  followed  by  such  a 
differenoB.  We  must  not  exaggerate  the  resolt  of  this 
at^^ment  Granting  its  premisms,  it  claims  to  prove  that  A 
bnngs  about  the  change  t>  in  this  context  A  introduces  tlie 
change  D  into  E  F.  But  would  it  liavu  the  same  effact  upon 
any  other  context  G  H.  In  other  words,  is  A  by  itself  tbo 
whole  cause  of  D  T  Granting  it  Co  bo  Che  only  change  preced- 
ing D.  we  have  certainly  proved  that  the  cause  of  D  ja  not 
in  II C  alone.  But  have  we  proved  that  it  is  in  A  alone  ? 
Suppose  that  A  is  the  lighted  match  and  B  i'  the  gunpowder. 
A  will  he  the  only  change  introduced  into  the  otherwise 
quiescent  BC,  nud  uu  exptustuu  wilt  follow.  But  a  lighted 
match  no  more  cauaes  an  explosion  without  gunpowder  than 
gunpowder  without  a  UjihtAd  uuitcli.  In  fact,  in  this  com  A 
(the  change)  acts  on  B  or  C  or  both  Co  produce  D.  D's 
universal  is  not  in  B  or  0  alone,  nor  in  A  alone,  but  in  A  B  or 
A  C,  or  even  in  A  B  G.  Nor  can  the  metliod  of  difTcretice  help 
ns  any  further.  It  cannot  of  itaelf  detennine  in  any  inetance 
whtftJier  B  ot  G  or  both  are  among  the  conditions  of  D.  Never- 
tlieless  it  has  proved  something  of  importance ;  it  has  shown 
that  in  the  case  A  B  C,  A  is  a  condition  of  D.  Or,  if  you  like, 
in  (he  CMS  B  C,  A  must  be  added  in  order  to  f^t  D. 

It  may  be  aaked  whether  this  adds  aoythiDg  to  our  know- 
lodge.  The  whole  D  E  F  must  (by  the  gencnd  axiom  of  reamn- 
ing)  have  Uie  whole  ABO  as  its  univerwl.'  Tliac  is,  given 
ABO  we  shall  always  have  DEF.  So  much  would  be  dear 
witlionC  the  comparison  of  B  C  -  E  F.  What  is  gained  f  For 
the  purposed  of  direct  and  immediate  and  certain  generalisation, 
nothing.  We  can  say,  if  A  is  introduced  into  B  0  we  ehall 
have  BEF  instead  of  £F,  but  ttiia  is  only  a  longer  way  of 
sayingwbat  we  knew  before — ^if  ABC  then  l)  E  F.  We  cannot 
make  the  wider  geoeraltHation,  "  if  A  then  D."  But  for  more 
indirect  purpoaea  something  is  achieved.  Wc  bemn  to  know 
ttic  nature  of  the  connection  between  A  and  J).    Granting  the 

*F«'nt1i«r  ABC  nia*t  b«  tli«  total  iiniDiduta  uit«o«d«Mt,  or  it  tlMnu* 
otiMf  •Mtecedontfl  P  Q  K  S  w«  mnrt  hav*  t<«viaiia  kiiawlt<l|tn  that  thaw  u« 
Inaiatnrial.  Othanrwe  Ilia  nMfhod  <l«t*  not  work  at  all.  Woiball  rwor  to 
tlila  point  thortl/. 
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leladon  A  B  C  -  D  E  F  universal,  we  know  noUting  of  the  natun 
of  that  connection.  We  have  two  complex  facts  that  «ra 
connected.  But  why  are  thoy  connectea  ?  Which  are  the 
elements  in  them  llmt  ^o  togotWf  Does  A,  B,or  C  go  with 
D  T  So  fiir  we  cuimul  UtU,  and  hence  we  have  no  opeaing  for 
explauBtion  and  confirmatioa  by  oomparieon,  the  importance 
of  which  we  shall  see  presently.  But  apply  the  comparison  of 
the  negative  instance,  and  you  begin  to  tnce  tlie  nimpler 
elementary  connections  from  which  the  concrete  hci  of 
sequence  is  built  up.  A  is  at  least  part  of  the  cause  of  D, 
while  K  C  without  A  determines  K  F. 

The  expree&iou  "  part  of  the  cause  **  demands  a  word   of 
amunent.    We  think  of  (Im  cause  oa  the  totality  of  conditions, 
and  henoo  of  a  "  perl  of  the  cause  "  as  one  or  more  of  these 
conditions.    But  the  word  condition  tends  to  be  equivalent  to 
,  the  eondiiio  mne  *piA  lum,  the  antecedent  without  which  the 
I  cooMqoent  cannot  be.     Rut  if  we  admit  the  plundity  of  causes, 
we  cannot  spoalc  even  of  the  total  ground  as  a  niu  qvA  turn, 
since  there  may  be  otlier  total  grounds.     Wo  csn  only  say 
that  it  is  one  of  a  group  tine  quilms  wm.    And  if  wc  come  to  a 
mere  element  in  such  a  ground  its  importance  soems  stiU 
further  diminished.    You  cannot  say  either  that  the  coDMqiMot 
will  always  follow  it,  or  that  the  consequent    always    pre- 
supposes it.     If  (in  our  old  instance)  a  spark  causes  this 
Ejwder  to  explode,  anotlior  may  bo  exploded  by  detonation. 
ut  it  still  remains  tlutt  uudor  the  circumstances  of  the  first 
explosion  the  spark  was  an  essential  condition.    That  explosion 
would  not  have  taken  place  without  it ;  while,  conversely, 
given  the  spark  along  with  ocrtoin  other  facts  Uic  explosion 
'most  follow.    We  may  say  then,  that  there  are  certain  total 
grounds  of  an  explosion  in  at  least  one  of  which  a  spark  is  an 
'Msontiftt  element,  and  we  may  express  this  b^  calling  the 
Ftpork  a/ae(or  in  tlie  explosion.     Or  we  may  continue  to  call  it 
'  a  condition  as  long  as  we  distinguish  between  condition  as 
meaning  factor  and  condition  meaning  conditio  situ  qu4  turn. 

This  being  understood,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  toe  method 
of  difference  we  have  got  evidence  for  a  direct  connection.  As 
'  Ions  as  ABC  ~  DEF  are  related  in  the  concrete,  there  is  no 
'  evidence  to  show  which  is  directly  nnd  which  indirectly  OOB- 
nected.  Howovor  proluihic  some  connection  may  be  made  by 
repeated  observations,  no  light  at  all  is  thrown  on  the  nature 
of  tlie  connection  which,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  is  the  point 
of  first  importance.  Now,  chi  that  point  our  present  method 
begins  to  f^vc  help.  Within  this  oootext  A  is  a  direct  con- 
(.dition  of  h.    That  is  something  gained  giving  us  ground  to 
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work  OD.  If,  Farther,  we  ask  what  evidence  there  is  in  onr 
premisaee  tor  ooniicctiDg  the  nndiuugiug  B  C  with  D,  we  mast 
reply  thut  that  dcpeuds  ou  drounwtoaoee.  Apart  from  all 
outride  knowledge,  if  B  or  C  pass  continuously  into  X>.  if  1) 
is  that  which  B  becoiuea,  the  evidence  is  at  once  m  Hiron;;  that 
U  nnd  D  are  connected.  Clearly,  if  yoit  ittJiiiulaU:  (A)  a 
niumle-uerve  preparation  (B  C), yon  cannot  have  the  contmction 
(D)  without  the  muscle.  Ttie  steam  (D)  is  clearly  the  produot 
of  the  water  (B)  aa  much  as  of  the  beat  (A).  Tlie  argumonl 
from  continuity  holds,  and  wa  connect  B  as  well  as  A  wiUi  D. 
Conversely,  if  B  C  uud  D  are  discontinuous,  this  araument  falls 
to  the  ground,  aud  the  only  reason  fur  connecting  B  or  C 
with  D  is  the  orgnment  from  the  single  instance.  This 
argument  is,  we  have  soon,  weak  for  any  given  antecedeut,  but 
for  tlie  whole  masa  it  hoR  greater  strtngtlu  It  is  more  likely 
that  a  relevant  portion  of  ^e  antecedent  will  be  found  among 
a  number  of  facts  than  that  it  will  coincide  witlt  any  om 
which  we  single  out.  That  A  is  the  whole  cause  of  D  must 
therefore  remain  quite  doubtful,  even  without  the  argument 
from  continuity. 

But  tliia  is  not  all  In  admitting  the  possible  influence  of 
Ibo  oonoomitauu  B  C  wo  must  nut  go  too  far.  If  A  produces 
the  change  D  in  their  result,  that  cliange  must,  as  we  have 
seen,  be  due  to  A  as  such.  Now,  chis  docs  not  mean  that  the 
rebtion  A  -  ]>  is  a  pure  universal  If  it  did  wu  should  have  no 
further  difheulty.  Hut  it  doa  mean  (according  to  the  reasoning 
of  Chap.VIII.)  that  A  as  such  produces  some  i,  such  as  in  com- 
bination with  E  V  (the  true  effect  of  B  C  aa  guch)  gives  the  total 
D  E  Fi  or.  to  put  the  some  thing  under  another  aspect,  some  t 
which  becomes  D  under  the  influence  of  B  C  or  in  combination 
wjUi  their  effects  E  P.  Thus  tlie  explosion  (D)  did  not  follow 
as  such  from  the  lighttng  of  the  matdi  (A) ;  but  we  are  bound  to 
think — and  the  physical  hypothesis  of  Uw  "  nature  "  of  heat 
enables  us  here  to  give  some  form  of  expression  to  our  thoughts 
—that  the  lighting  of  the  match  (A)  has  certain  molecular . 
changes  in  its  immediate  environment  (i)  as  its  necessar 
oonsequent.  These  changes  modify  in  some  degree  the  stat 
(EF,uH>of  whatever  the  sabetance  in  contact  with  the  mat 
may  he.  But  as  is  the  system  of  molecular  arranRements  int 
which  this  modification  is  introduced,  such  will  the  result^ 
(D  E  F,  a  B  Z)  be.  The  change  (S)  ts  not  to  be  regarded  as  an 
eveut  in  time  int«rpolat«d  between  A  and  D.  It  is  the 
common  characteristic  which  can  be  analysed  out  of  D  and 
A  in  a  hvourable  case,  aud  which  most  be  poatnlated  when 
analysia  does  not  reveal  it    And  however  diCTerent  D  and  A 
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may  Iw,  they  mast  be  such  as  to  be  coostitutcd  by  tfa«  intro- 
ductioD  of  i  into  their  context 

The  discovery  of  i  remains  a  problem  Tor  which  oven  the 
best  analysis  can  only  ^ive  a  hypothetical  aolution,  bob  the 
ooDseqaent  D,  discovered  in  this  iimtance,  is  one  of  the  data 
for  detenniniDg  it.     AaA,  wltatever  S  may  be,  it  must  bear 
some  reltttiun  to  D,  uud  ouu  modo  of  its  butiaviour  is  illuHtratcd 
by  v.    Tb«  method,  Uion,  throws  light  ou  the  univerHal  coa- 
soqueoco  of  A,  though  it  dM«  not  by  it««ir  dvtenuine  it  as  a 
dcmoDStratod  result.    On  tlie  other  liaad,  wo  con  eee  at  this 
sta^  that  a  single  geDerattsation  combined  with  the  method 
of  difference  may  at  once  give  important  univeml  truths. 
For  if  it  be  known  that  neither  B  norC  can  produooD,  AOT'ony 
^«nurU  in  D,  except  in  such  a  way  as  the  observed  facta  render 
impoaeible,  the  relation  A-B  must  be  univeraal.    An  instance 
will  make  this  dear.    Let  A  (=a'  +  aO  be  a  substance  or  pajr 
of  substances,  say  equal  volumes  of  liydrogen  and  chlorine. 
Let  them  be  placed  in  a  vessel  (C)  and  be  exposed  to  light  (B). 
The  two  sulntanocs  combine  and  form  an  eoual  volume  <^ 
Ihydrochloric  uoid  (0).     Now,  we  have  no  right  to  say  that 
reitJier  B  or  C  is  without  influence  on  this  result.    In  fact, 
B,  the  exposure  to  light,  may  be  taken  as  neoossnry.    But  let 
_the  question  be.  what  elements  compose  hydrochloric  acid  I  as 
'  listinct  from   the  question,  what  causes  these  elements  to 
[combine  ?  and  we  have  a  simple  generalisation  which  will  at 
>once  give  us  our  result.    A  substanoe  never  gains  or  IOSO0 
weight  except  by  tnuufer  of  its  parts  to  anoUier  place,  or 
transfer  of  another's  paita  to  itself.    This  we  sliali  see  later  to 
a  simple  genenuiaaUon   founded   upon   wide  experience. 
I^ow,  the  acid  is  equal  in  weight  to  the  hydrogen  and  tlw 
lehlorine.    llie  glass  (C)  retains  its  weight  unaltered,  and  hiu 
[therefore  parted  with  none  of  it  to  the  nc.id.    Tlie  light  (B)  is 
pot  material — bodies  do  not  ^el  heavier  by  being  illuminated. 
^Tence  tn  this  rtiptet  the  results  cannot  be  affected  by  B  or  0. 
Either  of  these  concomitants  might  affect  the  change  mtd  ohaoge. 
[for  a  substance  such  as  the  sides  of  a  vessel  may  facilitate  or 
rprevent  combination  or  dccompositiOD,  ihotigli  itself  unchanged, 
[as  e^.  oxygen  is  given  off  from  potassium  cnlorate  at  compara- 
tively low  temperatures,  if  mat^nese  dioxide  bo  present,  the 
[.dioxide  remaining  unchanged.     Uuc  neither  the  itioxidu  in  the 
[one  case  nor  the  glass  in  the  other  are  thought  of  as  going  to 
eoQstitute  the  substance  fonited,  since  ther  lose  none  of  their 
weight.    Given,  then,  these  simple  generalisations,  tlut  every 

Cof  a  substanco  weighs,  aud  that  a  substance  can  gain  or 
wei^t  only  by  the  opposite  change  in  another  sul»tanoc. 
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and  every  oxperiment  in  dstermiiuitaoo  of  tfae  compoaitdoD  of  a 
subBtOQco  \g  reduced  to  the  simple  method  of  dit1'erenc«  or 
deductions  therefrom.  Hence  to  the  chemist  the  siicceas  of  an 
experinjent  for  this  purpose  is  only  a  question  of  having  the 
flobstaaces  "  pure,"  i.e.  knowing  precisely  Khat  the  subetanoes 
are. 

(A)  But  in  all  tliie  discussion  we  have  made  an  assumption 
which  must  be  admitted  and  justified  if  the  value  of  the  method 
is  to  !«  sustained.  We  have  spoken  of  A  as  tho  sioglo  change 
introduced  into  tlie  context  B  C,  assuming  that  beyond  ABC 
no  further  concomiUt»t«  are  in  question.  Thus  we  apply  a 
Ceet  (A)  u>  a  substance  (B  C)  and  get  a  reaction  (D).  But  by 
what  right  do  we  limit  our  view  of  the  antecedent  to  A  B  C  } 
We  aay,  that  these  are  the  immediate  antecedents  of  the  chango, 
and  that  the  cause  must  be  found  among  such  as  are  immediate. 
But  what  are  immediate  antecedents  f  Those  directly  con- 
tinuous in  time  with  tlie  effect  f  In  this  case  the  whole 
contemporaneous  state  of  the  universe  will  be  relevant  and 
mu3t  come  in  for  oonsicleratton.  Or  those  which  are  both 
spatially  and  leinpumlty  in  oonUuuity  1  This  is  plausible,  bat 
it  is  clear  that  in  many  coses  which  are  regarded  as  causal 
relations,  and  establiiihed  by  this  metl>od,  the  spatial  continuity 
if  it  exists  is  not  made  out.  To  explain  gravity  or  the  truns- 
misaion  of  an  electric  current  or  a  nerve  stimulus  by  a 
continuous  propacation  of  a  disturbance  from  its  initial  point 
may  be  very  sound,  but  involves  at  least  this,  that  we  pOHtulate 
changes  which  in  themselves  are  unobservable.  Hence  a  new 
difliculty ;  nupposing  we  had  the  whole  phenomenal  world  in 
our  mental  Hcope,  and  could  find  in  it  no  change  Have  one,  there 
would  still  remain  tho  world  Uiat  lies  beyond  our  powers  of 
observation,  a  world  the  existence  of  whioli  rests  on  inforencoe 
from  observation  just  as  strong  and  good  as  any  tltat  we  can 
malte  on  the  metliods  now  before  us. 

Our  difHcollfy.  then,  is  with  thn  question  how  to  prove  any 
given  change  the  sole  change  which  precedes  tlie  given  effect 
On  the  one  hand,  there  ia  the  whole  state  of  the  universe  in 
which,  oa  it  would  seem,  we  might  find  a  relevant  ohange.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  insist  that  any  change  must  be  in  con* 
tinuity  with  the  effect,  there  is  the  difficulty  that  the  series  of 
modifications  constituting  sucli  a  oonUnuity  may  be  beyond  the 
scope  of  our  observing  powers. 

Wo  might  eliminate  some  of  these  difllcultics  by  a  series  of 
noeativc  inductions.  Simple  observation  of  a  single  instance 
will  give  ns  a  negative  though  no  more.  If  I  find  clumge  D 
without  P,  I  conclude  that  P  is  immaterial,  and  I  may  repeat 
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Uiis  prooesB  an  indofinito  uuiDl>er  of  timiw.  Xo  doubt,  in  fact. 
UitB  IS  more  or  leas  oooBciously  don«.  And  wc  mn^t  come  to 
the  method  of  diffetunM  in  aonio  decree  prepared  by  previous 
knowledge  of  this  kind.  The  "  simiUrity  of  circnmstanoes  " 
pasiulac«d  b;  the  method  of  dUrerenoe  "  needs  not,"  Mill  re- 

rks, "  exteud  to  such  aa  ore  already  known  to  be  immateriftl 

the  result.  And  in  the  caae  or  most  phenomena  we  learn  at 
ooco,  from  the  comoionest  experience,  that  meet  of  tbe  oo- 
existvnt  phunomeua  of  the  univeree  may  be  either  present  or 
abeent  without  affecting  the  given  phenomenon."  So  fur  we 
merely  help  out  our  method  by  bringing  it  into  relation  with 
other  luid  simpler  oonBtderttiouH. 

But  it  is  impoeeiblv  to  ave  how  such  a  proocsa  could  be 
exhaustive.  We  may  grant  that  it  bus  operated — that  it  is 
alwaya  set  in  operation — egsiost  any  definite  suggestion  of  an 
altemativi;.  And  there  is  perhaps  no  suggestion  so  fantastic 
that  it  may  not  either  be  made  by  men  or  teeled  or  disproved 
by  this  method.  To  eo  no  further,  we  might  well  suppose  a 
uiudiieval  experimentmist  taking  great  care  to  observe  the 
position  of  the  stars  before  embarking  on  his  expLTimi-nt* 
And  if  WQ  now  dismiss  a  "  coneumitaut "  of  this  kind  with 
oont«mpt,  I  imagine  that  the  obaoge  of  attitude  is  due  to  actual 
experienee,  showing  thu  the  oouise  of  the  world  pursues  its 
ay  regarxlleKsIy  of  plsnctar)'  indueooss. 

But  though  we  may  negative  tliis  or  that  suggestion,  how 
can  we  get  rid  of  tlie  comprehensive  doubt  suggested  by  all 
that  we  know  of  reality — of  the  subtle  and  multitudinous 
inteimixture  of  sequence  and  sequence  7  Instating  the  method 
of  repeated  observation  of  chAogee  in  definite  relation  wo  saw 
ftt  onc«  that  any  cfaengea  eo  repeated  must  bu  iu  some  way 
oouoccted.  They  must,  to  put  it  at  its  lowest,  have  a  common 
cause.  The  contrary  supposition  is  at  least  improbable.  Now, 
in  the  former  method  we  never  went  on  to  inquire  whether 
thern  were  other  cbangee  or  noL  We  noted  Die  poAsibility 
tluit  there  might  be  such,  but  did  not  discuss  bow  lhc-y  were  to 
be  found.  To  that  discussion  the  method  of  difTerenoe  com- 
pels IIS. 

A  and  B  are  changes  twice  or  thrice  repeated  in  a  definite 
relation  of  space  and  lime.  This  will  nut  happen  unless  vilhor 
A  dctermiuee  B,  or  fnlU  in  I'ach  case  into  a  preciKely  similar 

*  tiikn  CbMiccr'a  lUctour  of  phiailM — 

"  For  he  ««■  groundal  In  utrooMnU, 
Rd  k«ptki«p*tl«otftfiilji«td«l 
In  Imutm  In  hit  nugikt  Sktunt. 
W«l  cooda  he  fortuiwn  the  ucaiulnit 
or  his  ioti^M  for  hu  imUnk." 
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relation  with  some  C  which  dutvrinines  B.  Now  take  the 
suggesbed  rolutiou  of  A  aud  C.  It,  uijaio,  is  vury  improbable, 
niuen  A  and  0  are  due  to  a  contmou  catue  as  P.  Tbeo  we 
hav«  p  actiBg,  say  oa  K.  the  general  pcniuDent  ohamctdristics 
of  the  gircD  aroa  of  reality,  and  producing  both  A  and  C. 
Thus— 

P-fi  B-P 


I  \ 

•   I 

A    C 

or 

A    0 

1 

1 

B 

B 

Now,  if  attention  be  not  directed  to  the  discovery  of  C  aothiog 
CAD  be  said  agniusL  its  existence,  and  cases  could,  of  course,  be 
adduced  of  such  a  coto  bination  of  sequeuces  as  that  figured  above. 
C  therefore  may  be  regarded  as  not  improbable.  But  now  turn 
observation  to  the  concomitants,  and  what  follows.  We  do  not 
find  C  anywhera  That  is,  it  is  either  uuobservable  or  escapes 
our  notice.  What  ground,  then,  can  there  be  for  asserting  it  7 
There  seem  to  be  three  possible  grounds.  The  first  is,  some 
previous  knowledge  of  B,  or  b  and  B  eflects  similor  to  B,  which 
makes  us  disinclined  to  believe  tliat  A  eao  bu  the  cause,  or  in- 
olinea  us  to  expecc  some  contributory  change  of  a  kin<l  Iliat  would 
escape  our  notice.  But  the  poesibility  of  maiutuiniug  this 
gitHind  must  depend  on  the  second  objection,  that  P,  the  cause 
of  A,  is  aoch  as  to  produce  some  C  also.  Thus  s  "  localisation  ex- 
periment" is  always  open  to  llic  objection  that  the  stimulus  used 
may  affect  some  other  area  as  well  as  that  primarily  stimulated. 
And  lastly,  both  them oritioiams  are  tested  by  the  third  ground, 
wlucb  is  simply  a  negative  instance  of  A  witlioHt  B.  If  A,  being 
the  sole  observed  change,  is  after  all  not  always  followed  by  B, 
it  is  clear  that  Uie  reu  cause  was  tome  uoobservod  condttioo 
not  pn>»eDl  in  the  new  cose.  The  records  of  many  n  localiaation 
experiment  would  supply  instances  of  faiturua  of  this  kind. 

The  flrst  businesa,  then,  of  an  experimentalist,  employing 
the  method  of  difference  to  support  a  controverted  point,  wiU 
l>e  to  consider  cawa  approximately  similar  to  his  own.  If 
from  them  he  finds  reason  to  suppose  a  further  change  beyond 
that  which  lie  notices,  he  must  weigh  this  ground  against  his 
own  result.  Suppo«ing  such  ground  to  exist,  he  is  not  alto- 
gether without  reaourc&  If  a  specitic  suggestion  be  made  he 
can  take  specific  pteeaationa  to  remove  it  Thus,  in  determin- 
ing the  rate  of  tjaoaniissioii  of  an  excitation  along  a  norve, 
reliance  is  placed  on  diflerence  iu  the  latent  period  in  two 
experiments  oo  the  same  nerve.    But  it  may  be  urged  that  the 
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ofiitiia  but  iinobtiervable  molecular  changes  acoompttoviug  the 
iiicriuiblc  tliaintOf^tion  of  an  excUttl  norve  may  interfere 
witb  the  result  by  modifying  tbc  excitability.  To  cllmiuatc 
Hiu,  the  order  of  th«  cxporituouts  la  revergiud.  So  again  it  tha 
alteration  of  excitability  by  the  previous  experiment  be  urffed, 
or  tile  efTects  of  temperature,  or  any  oUier  concomitant  tnat 
may  be  suggeBted.  In  this  way  definite  and  well-grounded 
BuggeBtions  to  the  contoraiy  are  removed,  and  any  further 
spidoD  of  a  concomitant  must  rest  ou  remote  analogies  from 
listont  cases.  But  now  tiicse  analogies,  or  the  stricter  ponllals 
[■Ireody  discussed,  can  only  rc£t  on  tbo  presumption  that  the 
'cause  of  A  is  kiicIi  as  in  each  case  to  di-turminc  C.  And  for 
this  one*  more  tlter«  must  be  evidcucv.  Ii  does  not  matter  for 
this  purpose  what  A's  cause  may  be,  nhether  it  is  a  combiuatioa 
of  circuniiitaiiues  or  a  single  fact,  whether  it  is  exactly  alike 
in  both  cases  or  different,  in  thither  event  it  must  produce  C 
if  C  is  to  exist ;  and  if  there  is  no  ground  for  aaauming  it  to 
do  80,  C  must  not  be  allowed  to  have  any  positive  degree  of 
probability. 

(c)  Now,  suppose  tlicrt!  is  ground,  small  or  gnMt,  for  BOggost- 

ing  tJiat  P,  the  cause  of  A  in  a  given  instance,  is  also  followed  hy 

C.    There  are  two  main  ways  in  whicli  such  a  saggcstion  may 

be  meL    If  a  pliysiologist  stimnlutes  (P)  a  brain  area,  and 

aupposea  the  excitement  of  Umt  area  (A)  to  cause  a  given 

reaction  (It),  his  inferiiQce  ifl  open  to  the  practical  objection 

]>re<;is«ly  corresponding  to  that  now  Buggest«i  on  the  grounds 

I  of  pure  tlieory.    It  may  be  said,  that  it;,  that  the  very  stimulus 

tP  set  up  a  change  in  a  difTerent  area  E,  and  the  change  in  E 

J  WAS  the  cause  of  the  given  reaction.    Xow,  Ihreiu  methods  of 

|«iuworing  this  objection  arc  open  to  a  physiologist    l-'irst,  if  a 

area  E  be  suspected,  he  can  isolate  it  by  section  or 

ther  meana     Dut  since  we  have  to  d^  with  a  general  and 

f^not  a  special  suspicion,  this  method  does  not  at  present  concern 

U3.     Secondly,  he  can  use  a  different  stimulus  F  or  G  {«.g. 

absinthe  instead  of  electricity,  or  mechanical  pressure  in  pla«e 

of  either).    Thirdly,  he  can  perfonn  a  mask  or  blank  experi- 

.ment,  imitating  tltu  first  in  sucb  wise  tliat  be  repeats  V  witnout 

'faitroduoing  E 

I  oontider  tliie  last  method  first  1  wish  to  prove  that  with 
a  low  potential  contact  is  necessary  to  complete  the  circuit 
I  judge  of  the  said  completion  by  the  deflection  (B)  of  the 
golvanonieter ;  then  tiie  observed  contact  is  A,  and  P  will  be 
the  approach  of  the  electjodes  moved,  say,  by  my  fingers,  l^ow, 
fUm,  P  passes  continuously  into  A — I  bring  them  nearer 
['.together  until  they  meet    At  any  ptunt,  however,  it  is  tn  niy 
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power  to  stop  th«m — thua  I  can  bring  tliem  indefinitely  near 
witlioul  allowing  ihcm  to  touch,  and  if  in  this  case  uo  deflvction 
rti3ult«  I  Bin  juKtifii^d  in  saying  thnt  P  ta  such  does  not  produce 
B  exc«pt  through  A.  or  P  only  causes  B  if  it  first  pnases 
into  A. 

Two  objections  may  he  raised  here.  It  may  be  urged  that 
my  solution  Li  oelf-oontradictory.  IT  P  is  the  cause  of  A,  I 
cannot  have  P  without  A.  This  is  strictly  true.  There  must 
really  be  eome  difference  A  in  the  present  case.  But  a  good 
ncf^ative  induction  may  convince  us  that  A  baa  nothing  lo  do 
with  B.  Thus  in  th«  preBeut  instance  the  only  "differoDM" 
ia  in  my  movemente  which  citiise  the  electrodes  to  approach  bo 
near  and  no  ncAr«ri  but  that  the  movements  of  my  fingers, 
apart  from  tlioso  of  tlie  wires,  produce  no  effect  is  an  obTtoua 
"  induction."    And  so  in  many  other  vases. 

Speaking  generally,  if  the  difference  between  P  and  P]  is 
only,  BO  far  as  observation  goes,  that  P  produces  A  and  Pi 
does  not,  then,  since  B  follows  in  the  first  case  and  not  in  the 
second,  A  must  be  the  cause  of  B.  Thus  if  an  anterior  root 
be  cut  (A)  the  motor  paralysis  resulting  (B)  might  have  be«n 
attributt.'d  to  effects  (C)  of  the  wound  (P),  wliich  must  b« 
made  to  reach  the  root.  Bnt  if  a  precisely  eimilsr  incision  (Pj) 
be  made,  rnvn  that  it  stops  abort  nt  the  root,  there  is  no  ground 
to  suppose  that  its  effects  differ  in  any  piirticuUnt  except  tboBe 
under  observation,  and  thus  we  argue  that  section  of  an  anterior 
root  produces  motor  paralysis  in  the  area  alfect«d.  Similarly 
with  the  discrimination  of  the  functions  of  the  roots,  and 
indeed  wiUi  almost  any  other  physiological  experiment  we  like 
to  name. 

It  maybeobje<!tod,8coondly,that  inCheprocess&otn  PtoA 
we  can  only  got  indefinil<:-Iy  near  to  A.  The  answer  to  which 
is,  that  this  is  only  an  instance  of  the  general  fact  that  we  get 
uo  ideal  similarity,  wjiiality,  or  anything  else,  whence  we  never 
get  idnal  accuracy.  In  any  method  we  oitn  only  get  approxima- 
tions, and  when  we  call  a  method  perfect  it  is  merely  by 
arbitrarily  overlooking  its  roughness.  Show  me  a  method  that 
gives  roughly  accurate  results  and  you  show  me  a  roughly 
good  metnod.  Show  mc  one  whose  results  are  indefinitely 
□ear  accoracy  and  it  is  itsi-lf  indefinitely  near  perfection.  In 
this  case  we  have  a  sufiicient  rcaull  if  wc  know  that  a  uroc^ss 
approximating  indefinitely  close  to  A  in  time,  place,  ana  ohar- 
not«r  is  the  cau»e  of  B ;  we  have  an  indefinitely  small  nnee 
within  which  to  find  the  cause.  In  the  above  case,  for  example, 
it  is  of  little  moment  whether  absolute  contact  or  indefinitely 
ekiBe  approximation  doses  the  aicait 
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There  are,  of  course,  iaHtances  where  the  difiereuce  becooM* 
imporUnt,  namely,  wherever  A  stands  for  a  process  of  some 
extent.  Here  the  expuriuient  proves  that  the  passage  from  P 
to  A,  any  to  the  beginnins  of  A,  causes  B,  but  it  does  not  disprove 
the  piKxibiItt)'  tliat  the  toitlal  step  of  A  should  set  some  other 
proeoss  in  motion  which  shonlu  produce  B.  Thus,  in  the 
experiritent  Gist  iD»t«uoed  here,  it  would  be  abtord  U>  doubt 
that  the  stimulation  of  the  brain  catiged  the  reaction ;  for  if  we 
stop  the  process  at  any  point  anterior  to  Uic  actual  stimulation, 
the  reaction  does  not  tajce  plaoe.  What  is  practically  iu  doubt 
is  whether  the  stimulus  once  eflected  may  set  up  a  secondary 
disturbance  in  a  differeat  area.  This  doubt  can  only  be 
ramoved  (on  the  present  method)  if  we  can  stop  the  process 
of  A  at  some  more  advanced  point,  and  find  that  B  no  longer 
Ksults.  This  might  be  don^.  for  example,  if  we  could  destroy 
the  oounection  of  the  area  siimulaivd  witli  Uie  reacting  muscle 
and  find  that  the  contraction  no  longer  took  place.  Hero, 
■gain,  there  would  be  the  doubt  whether  t)te  means  taken  to 
prevent  A  did  not  al»o  interfere  with  the  secondary  diaturb- 
aoce ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  special  reasons  for  the  suspioioD, 
such  double  interference  would  be  fortuitous  and  improbable  in 
proportion  to  the  variety  of  means  uaed  to  elTect  the  result 

In  these  oaaea,  then,  we  apply  what  we  may  call  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  antecedent  in  order  to  perfect  tliat  of  the  concomi- 
I  tanta.     This  can  be  brought  iudvGuitely  iMar  perfttction  in 
iOa»05  where  the  immediate  observable  aotacvdent  A  is  of 
'  deliaiw  obaractor  nnd  brief  duration ;  but  when  an  appreciable 
'  oontinnancu  of  A  is  necessary,  the  inference  can  be  applied  in 
.  its  full  strength  only  to  the  initial  stages  of  A,  though  some 
degree  of  probability  may  be  obtained  that  the  whole  of  A  ta 
oonoemed  in  producing  B. 

(d)  A  second  method  of  proving  the  point  before  us  intro- 
duces us  in  effect  tothe  methodof  agreement,l>ut  as  curtain  special 
circumstances  facilitate  the  application  of  the  metliod  here  we 
luay  treat  it  separately.    If  it  be  suggested  ihnt  P  cauMS  B 
without  the  intervention  of  A,  we  may  substittito  for  it  other 
I  antecedeute,  Q  R  S,  which  give  A  equally  well    This  is  done 
[by  physiologists,  wticn    tliey  elTcct  the    same  stimulus  by 
I  cttemiml,  mcclianicol,  or  electrical  agencies ;  or  by  electriciana 
when  they  vary  the  material  uaed  as  a  conductor  or  generator; 
or  in  mechanics,  when  almost  indefinitely  different  systems  of 
forces  witli  the  same  resultant  produce  the  same  effccL    Now, 
if  P  is  open  to  suspicion,  is  Q  in  the  same  cose ;  and  it  Q, 
I  are  B  and  S  also  suspect  ?     If  not,  if  there  is  no  evidenoo  in 
taj  one  case  for  the  production  of  C,  we  must  not  regard  the 
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8»ps"-'»l'<n>  of  C  as  worth  anytliiujr,  nnd  it  remaiiw  U)Ot  A  is 
the  sole  chanpe.* 

Wc  have  ()e»H  in  di-tail  only  witlt  tho  snsgeation  tliat  thn 
onobwjrvwl  "C"  is  iiitroihiccri  hy  the  ciuisc  of  A  itfielf.  It  is 
of  coune  aJso  poesiblo  lo  nuggesl  that  A  merely  "  happens  "  to 
coincide  willi  C  (ntiich  i»  the  true  cause  of  B),  t.«.  the  connec- 
tinn  between  them  is  too  atibtJe  and  intricate  to  bo  traced. 
We  should  reply  that  such  a  coincidence  is  improbable,  and 
that  the  oftener  wc  find  the  lelalion  in  fat-t  the  k*»  likely  is 
it  to  be  a  mere  coincidence.  But  do  w»  on  thi-»t.'  hiivH  reuch 
demonstration  ?  AVc  miffht  Hay  that,  at  any  rate  in  a  larga 
avcnigv  of  caece,  the  clianccs  ot  coincidcnco  will  equate  client* 
Belvea;  tf  they  are  really  diRconncotcd,  we  nholl  tirni  A  without 
B  by  looking*  long  eaouglt.  But  what,  it  might  be  rejoined,  \s 
&  large  nuinlier,  and  when  have  we  looked  long  enougi]  ?  May 
not  the  Held  of  owr  observ'atinnB  (a  Eweplifi  might  urge)  just 
coincide  with  our  aeX  of  cnincidences,  so  that  our  deception 
might  continue  indefinitely.  We  can  only  reply  adequately  to 
thia  queetton  by  turning  his  own  weapons  upon  the  K«ptio, 
and  domunding  the  ground  of  his  soepticii^ni.  Wliy  ehonld 
there  be  an  uuobservcd  concoinitaot  C  at  all  ?  On  what 
fpvand  J8  it  Buggntedf  If  our  gcnornl  theory  of  iitferenoe 
u  correct, — and  for  the  present  we  are  aMiimin^  it, — the  eng- 
gestJon  can  be  cmunded  only  on  some  parallel  fact  ot  observa- 
tion. If  a  coutent  like  the  suggested  C  were  known  to  cause 
B  in  another  case,  there  is  ground  to  suppose  C  here,  though 

'  Aa  Mktniile  of  Mm*  M«Mnt  laUnst  will  lUmtrnt*  OMriy  all  tb*  pdata 
we  likN  Mcoboiwd.  DiaertMM  i«  tb»  weight*  oC  "nitngM"  Amo  aIbm- 
■phcric  and  dmniwl  eouicM  <B)  niggwla  m  it*  mum  (A)  Iha  pwienoe  of  H«ie 
liBivier  foreign  nibitoncc  In  the  "  ktioeaplierie  Ditragon."  Othw  KltcnitlivM 
M  lint  Momod  nonlbla.  It  ni%ht  bo  tliat  tl>e  Untor  nltrngon  ixaiuiaed 
hjpdnfM,  or  diM  \U  nwloeitle*  ww*  uitfallv  dbvcdatod.  Thue  "  pranMded 
nggumoai  of  »a  tll«riiaiiTo'*  w<re  louod  IiuMiniietibU  viib  virton*  beta. 
Then  did  tli«  mMliod  (P)  of  ptvpsriiig  a&iionihvrie  nitmmn  pfodiioe  eoiae 
Inporftr— Hior  oiuwpMinl  oonconritaat  {C)l  As  to  tlib,  In*  of  all,  Uin* 
wbeUf  durtinot  method*  wwe  Hniilojred  (our  P,  (),  Mill  B).  TliiM  wen  Um 
' '  Nparkinjc "  of  a  volnmB  of  air  wMcJi  Irft  a  Maidne  tkat  eonld  aot  be  nf tnweB ; 

''hot  nM(naaitiB ;  ai>d  la«t]j>,  willt- 
)  men  ftltrapa  dlifaaed  avar  tb« 
I  arioied  that  the  tane  cnor  Mold  not  aritti 
In  all  ttn»  mttboda  (ma  ratUtioB  of  the  tDttcedeDt).  nnalty,  the  ohamfoal 
uetbo'ls  of  tn«tiiiK  atiaoaphtrle  nltra^ien  ni^t  pcodnce  midc  ini]niritT.  TliBy 
wtn  tealed  with  PMnloai  nittofien,  aad  ft  vat  Miottn  tliat  (hi*  codm  net  be^ 
at  leeat  on  the  loalo  raaulrod  (our  elinbatko  of  the  antcoedMit.)  The  enoM 
of  the  dlffarMHM  edclntllj  noted  oaa  then  infrtred  to  bcllie  proaMiM«ratnMi 
In  atm««|ih«rl«  nitmirnn.  T)ie  |i*imliar  iliiiaullj  of  the  eate  «w  of  oouree  (Mt 
th*  OMua  omU  Mt  here  be  dtKctljr  obacrvcd.  but  tfcia  don  not  alTeot  Um  U^ 
bj  wfaiDb  the  poe«Ueuita(<mic«Df  coiKonitant*  vaaolinu»at«d.  St*  AVvnt, 
7lli  Feb.  ISH.  [  am  ImMit^d  to  Ur.  W.  W.  FJih<r  for  drawing  my  ■ttcation 
le  thitoaropk. 


■parainic  or  a  loinmB  or  air  wruciii  am  a  ra 
the  wilhdiawal  of  nllronn  by  i»miui  of  roMi 
drawal  bj  atmolnl*.  whlcb  [ffoved  that  the  i 
liMvler  we  rwldua  became.     It  waa  anrued  tl 
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unobeerveiL  It  than  aro  snalogies  in  oxperieura  making  it 
QDlikely  that  A  should  be  tho  cbuu  of  B,  that  again  is  r 
reason  for  niggeeting  ihnt  th«  tnie  cause  Mcapes  our  observa- 
tion. If  these  and  all  such  grounds  fail,  tht-ro  rcmainE  nothing 
biiC  a  bare  possibility,  which  can  be  grounded  only  on  th« 
knowledge  of  casee  in  which  unobserved  facts  have  playod 
t)idr  part.  Such  a  ground  might  be  strong  if  the  cases  known 
wore  similar  to  the  case  in  hand.  But  such  grounds  we  haTO 
alruady  supposed  to  be  discussed  and  dismissed.  The  mere 
fsol  that  in  fome  other  case,  however  different  from  the 
j;iiroeent,  an  observed  concomitant  happened  to  coincide  with 
an  unobserved  cause  is  the  only  counter  consideration  that 
reoiaios.  It  is  a  bare  analogy,  in  which  the  point  of  similarity 
is  reduced  to  this,  that  "fuctH"  or  "phenomena"  aad  theu 
^"relations"  arc  being  dealt  with.  Still,  it  gives  a  bare  possi- 
bility of  ormr. 

But  tliifl  is  not  all.     We  argued  above  that  the  coinci<leDce 

A  -  0  would  not  occur  frequently,  and  that  in  consettuenoe,  if 

we  found  A  -  B  constant  in  a  laige  number  of  instances,  we 

could  assume  ttiat  C  was  Qon-exiBt«nU     It  was  suggested,  in 

reply,  that  the  cases  observed  might  happen  to  be  those  in 

which  A  and  C  coincided,  i>,  in  effect  tnat  the  field  of  our 

^observation  might  he  unfortuimCely  situated  for  purposes  of 

'inference.    Of  this  sti^rgcstion  wt-  Imve  again  to  oak  whether  it 

has  any  ground.    Wo  are  all  aware  that "  casual  ooincidenous  " 

from  time  to  time  lake  place  which,  if  not  guarded  against, 

[  might  lead  to  false  inferences.     But  for  this  very  reasou  we 

Ifepeat  our  observations,  Co  "  eliminate  chance,"  aa  we  put  it. 

~Iow  far  repetition  must  in  practice  bo  curried  for  this  purpose 

14b  a  question  which  experisDce  itself  in  fact  determines.    If 

l'4xperience  shows  us  that  a  few  instances  are  in  fact  adequate, 

[that  is  OS  much  as  to  say  that  we  know  no  case  of  failure 

I'iffrom  the  cause  in  question)  when  tlic  spccillcd  number  of 

stances  has  btten  taken.     Hence,  to  doubt  on  inference  so 

l^uarded  is  to  doubt  without  ground.     In  no  case,  nn  our  priii- 

feiplefl.  can  a  generalisation  he  questioned  on  the  strength  of  a 

suggested  concomitant  beyond  the  sphere  of  olwervation,  unless 

an  inetsnce  can  be  produced  of  an  equally  strong  generalisation 

which  bus  turned  out  false  for  this  reason.    The  tests  which  a 

science  comes  to  prescribe  for  itself  are  valid  precisely  because 

it  has  learnt  from  experieaco  of  success  and  faiUiro.  that  it  is 

practically  necessary  to  carry  its  tests  to  tliat  point  and  no 

further.    We  shall  deal  further  with  the  test  of  success  at  a 

plater  stage.     At  preocnt  we  only  insist  that  the  ground  of 

doubt  and  the  limit  of  doubt  alike  rest  on  experience,  and  to 
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doubt  the  C«st  which  experience  ooa6ruu  is  to  doubt  without 
reason. 

To  sum  up.  The  first  object  of  our  method  is  to  prove  A 
to  be  the  sole  change  anteoedeot  to  &  given  rvsult.  To  prove 
this,  it  mast  meet  nil  SDalogtet  which  wnitld  indicate  that  A 
may  be  usociat«d  with  some  further  unuottoed  chanse.  If  it 
disprovus  the  mroi^r  of  such  coitsiderationa,  it  will  have  a 
probability  proportionate  to  che  weakness  (i.t-  remoteneas  or 
intrinsic  uncertainty)  of  those  which  it  is  unable  definitely  to 
disprove.  If  (say  by  reptatin^  our  experiment  and  varying 
the  means  used)  we  get  a  case  of  a  type  in  which  no  failure  is 
recorded,  no  counter  suggestion  can  be  made  with  any  upprft- 
eiable  d^iee  of  prabaDilily.  In  such  a  com  the  result  i« 
indefinitely  near  to  certainty.  lu  any  case,  whether  certain  or 
prubablu,  tbe  uicthod  shows,  not  that  A  is  uuivorenlly  followed 
oy  b,  but  that  it  is  neuBBorj  to  it  in  this  context,  tltat  is,  it  is 
here  a  factor  in  the  production  of  B.> 

>  Tbe  4boTtt  tecouDt  kdmiu  in  part  Ur.  Endlef'i  criticiMD  thtt  th«  melkod 
doM  not  dtNCtljr  pror*  tbo  ftDteoedanl  to  bo  Ui«  toUl  ouim  of  tbc  codM^iMeb 
U  pron*  that  A  caiWN  D  in  «noh  n  conWXt  M  Oie  iimMDt,  but  not  that  It  dOM 
•0  QAiT«n*lly.  It  It  a  inlctaico  to  niiipoM  that  Ulll  wm  Ipi^rant  of  tJtla 
timiiAtioD,  u  liS*  MBon  msrcljr  tUta*  tiiAt  und*r  lh«  mndltluiu  jiT(wtili«d  bv 
tbo  ni«tl)ad  A  will  ba  "  tli«  cauae,  or  aa  iudupcnaabla  part  or  tha  oauai 
(Lvf^it,  bk.  iii.  cli&|<.  Tiii.  par.  iiSm.).  Thu  Urt  ex|ro*ian  icqttiMa,  bowcr*r,  • 
nribw  word  oT  tipUnation.  Wliat  it  reallf  moani  k,  thftt  tM  atftct  of  A  U 
at  ttut  ftn  oltnubt  In  the  ODnftnietlon  comitilutbg  B.  If,  for  (laiDtilo,  tfali 
alonwut  oan  ba  *u)iplUd  bj'  a  dlBtrvot  antMfd^nl,  a«  C,  thon  X  will  »ot  b* 
iDdi^panaabla,  Vi>  harootpcMMd  tbiaby  nlUng  A,  Bal»  "oondltion,'' but  a 
"factor"  in  th«  pcvduction  of  B. 

Tbo  qDMtion  bofor*  tbe  praeot  urthad  i*  not  wbctbiv  A  ia  tba  aole  eanae 
of  B,  bat  wboUur  It  li  a  otaao  «t  B.  And  for  ilili  raaaon  Sljpirart'a  eriUoiam 
ILoiOi.  t  SS)  i*  cartanlf  oot  of  |>Iaoo.  TakioB  Mill'*  iMtanco  «r  dMlli  follow- 
il^  a  kliot  tUDUgh  the  boan.  ba  point*  out  tliat  tliit  itoet  not  prov*  Ibat  tbo 
oaua*  of  dcatli  Li  necauarily  a  sliot  lliroiicb  the  heart.  Of  eoone  it  don  not, 
but  it  la  not  intended  to  do  u.  Tbe  pnirnt  nietbod  doca  not  olaim  to  am 
lafartaoea  &«ni  el[«ct  to  Miue.  and  «by  Sifnart  iliouM  reqnira  it  to  do  ao  doaa 
not  ap|<«ir.  Admitting,  ai  iio  ippoan  to  do.  that  il  ii  antlad  to  tbo  dlKovan 
of  Iba  olftcl  of  a  iriTon  oatiu  {auM  nor  ftttf»tl  iti,  »  n'lwr  g*^»timn  UrmA 
4(t  H'irhttg  ni  jtni^ii).  h*  cniKbl  to  ban  adniitled  it  m  a  aound  Induotlv* 
RMtbod,  bumTvr  limilaii  by  tba  "dilEoultiea'of  ranpleta  olimiutioB.  It  il 
•tnasotlwtSigirart,  twoMaBbckiw(par.  11,  T«l.  ii.  p.  «2a),  atatManeUborato 
bnnnU  aa  f^und  for  btKef  in  oauaation,  whioh  be  tclli  na  in  a  note  Mtn- 
meod*  to  Mill'*  jc^nt  mctbod.  In  rali^,  aa  attentive  rcadlu  will  ahow,  It 
femnlatoi  tlia  (im  inttancea  rw|nir«d  hj  tbe  niotboJ  of  dliRcrvDoe  alom^ 
aigwarl  appMf»  l«  liar*  ooofluad  the  "|KiuliTo''«id«c>f  tblamathod  iHtb  the 
nfied  IniUD«n  of  the  method  vf  a«««m*ut.  Hia  own  Icmiula,  tbts,  u  nslljr 
•  tMimony  t»  tba  *nlo«  of  tha  mitCod  of  diOeraiae. 

Ht.  Brwlley'e  other  oitioiin*  ilo  not  wt«n  to  ne  m  )»port«it,  and  M  I 
ban  ■odetvonNd  t»  Meet  thfin  olatwherc  (Jfted;  O.S.,  Ko.  H>  1  do  nut  non* 
totktnlMro. 


11 

2a 

3tt 

b 

2b 

3b,  etc. 

a 

2a 

3a 

b 

4b 

9b,  etc., 

CHAPTEH    XV 

SaiNTinc  ItiDUCTiOK  (eojUiitned) 

(3)  The  Method  of  Concomitant  Variations, 
If  wo  compare  several  aateoedeuLs  of  sinuUr  qimUtjr  but  of 
dUferent  quantity  or  degree,  and  find  ttiuC  tbeir  oonscquuabt 
,vary  iu  a  similar  lasbion,  what  iiifertnc«  mnj-  v/e  draw  u  to 
lie  conocccion  betwoen  cbein?  If  «  aud  b  vary  together  ao 
that  we  tiavc,  for  exampU-, 


or  again, 


what  Avideuce  is  this  for  a  general  coonectifln  of  a  and  b  t 

To  hv  clear  on  this  point  we  must  at  tirst  avoid  tn-ating  tbe 
jtresunl  argnment  aa  a  special  case  of  the  Method  of  DiETerencc. 
If,  coiuparing  the  caaes  a  and  2a,  I  find  a  to  be  <A«  onJy  /tut  that 
has  varied,  I  infer  tbe  connectioa  of  a  and  b  on  the  principle  of 
tJ)e  method  of  difTurence.  tf  it  is  trao  tlwt  a  is  tbe  onlj- 
change,  then  dearly  it  ia  tbo  nddtliou  of  a  that  causes  the 
addition  of  b  in  the  oongequetit.  This  rcpresenta,  in  fact,  that 
coae  of  the  mtithod  of  difference  in  which  the  antecedent  can- 
not be  wholly  eliminated — or  to  put  it  uiore  accurately,  when 
the  varying  antecedent  ia  not  a  quality  api>eahng  in  the  one 
instance  and  disappearing  in  tbe  other,  but  a  variation  of  the 
same  quality  as  between  the  two  instances.  This  case  is  in 
practice  frequent  enough,  but  observe  that  so  far  we  have  got 
no  new  principle.  Wa  have  not  (unuiected  quantitative  varia- 
tion a»  mch  with  causal  ouuuoctton,  bat  only  Buoh  quantitative 
variation  as  appears  in  oases  where  observation  reveals  no 
other  ooncomitAnt  changes.  Abatructiiig  from  such  observa- 
tion of  concomitants,  we  have  now  to  ask  what  evidence  is 
eortoomitont  variation  as  such  in  favour  of  causal  comi(s:tton  ? 
Supposing  a  and  b  to  vary  as  above  while  nothing  is  known  of 
their  oonoorattaute,  can  we  connect  a  with  b  T 

If  a  appears  IVetmently  in  u  similar  relation  to  b  it  becomes 
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speedily  improbable  that  the  relatioa  ahoald  be  oasoal.  But  if , 
fkiither,  a  mi  b  my  in  eveiy  oaae  qpod  a  mn^t  prinoiple— 
whaterer  that  mar  be — (he  imptobabuity  becomes  mdeflmteljr 
gnat  It  ia  eqoaUy  improbable  that  there  should  be  more  tiuu 
(me  "reason"  tox  sooh  a  araiea  <i  ooinoidenoea,  for  any  two 
reteons  or  anteoedeate  voold  not  ooinoide  in  their  effeoCe  all 
■long  the  line.  Henoe  it  is  iodefinitdy  probable  that  coooomi- 
tant  variatioDa  an  dne  to  a  ainfile  eaoae,  i<.  either  the  varia- 
tions  oS  a  eanae  those  ot\>,m  boUi  depend  on  the  variatinu  of 
a  eommon  anteoedent  C. 

Which  of  thoae  two  altematzree  is  the  more  probable  vill 
depend  tm  the  natora  of  the  variatitm  observed.  We  can 
ondexstand  this  belt  bj  aasamiDft  flrat,  e^tain  forma  of  oonneo- 
Hm  between  an  anteoedent  aiM  (Wneeqnent  and  seeing  iriiat 
Mkhn.  Let  A  and  B  be  twoaenaal  qualities,  <rfvbiob  a  Mod 
b^^an  va^  and  annme  first  t&a^  tbsM  tat  to  oMuieoted  thnt 
tbe  oonaeqnent  of  a  aa  soDh  ia  h.  Tbea  we  ainst  have  a  fUmjfy 
piop(»rtionate  variation 

a       3a       3a    ....    na 

b        3b        8b nb 

expreued  by  the  equation  bama  (when  b  is  the  degree  of  B 
pneent  in  any  oaae.  and  m  the  namber  of  noits  a  <rf  the 
qnali^  A  preceding).  This  (oHowb  from  the  hypotheais,  for  If 
Mie  effeot  (rf  a  as  sooh  is  b  its  effeot  cannot  be  modified  by  the 
aooompanlment  of  another  a :  hence  a  +  a=ab+b,andso  on  for 
any  numbers.  In  fact,  this  relation  is  expected  and  found 
vhenever  a  is  the  strict  total  cause.  Thus,  as  Jevons  points 
oat,*  it  ia  true  of  accelerating  forces,  of  the  proportion  of 
mass  to  veight,  of  the  conversion  of  substance  into  other  forms, 
or  of  energy  in  different  manifeBtBtion&  "  Whenever,  in  fact, 
one  thing  is  but  another  thing  with  a  new  aspect,  we  may 
expect  to  find  the  law  of  simple  proportion." '  But  on  a  trae 
view  of  cause  and  effect  these  are  just  the  cases— though  we  may 
take  exception  to  the  form  of  ezpression — where  we  have  a 
true  and  final  account  of  the  universal  relation. 

Conversely,  if  the  correlative  variations  follow  any  other 
law  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  can  have  a  direct  and  exclusive 
connection  between  A  and  K    If  we  have 
a        2a        3a    .  .    na 
b        4b        9b    .  .    n>b 
we  certainly  cannot  have  b  depending  on  a  as  such.    For  the 
action  of  each  a  is  modified  by  the  presence  of  other  units  of  a. 
But,  further,  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  the  total  ground  of 
B  should  lie  within  A.    For  if  it  did,  then  in  the  simple  case 
■  PrincipUi,  bk.  It.  ehftp.  ziii.  toL  iL  p.  128  fT.  *  Lvc  eU, 
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a  -  b  the  total  ground  of  b  must  li«  in  a,  md  we  ar«  rediiMd  to 
th«  previous  caso.  which  is  itupOHsible.  We  are  led,  tbcreTore, 
to  the  view  tbnt  viiwu  the  vurintion  is  not  simply  proportiooate 
u  ftarther  fact  as  C  (whidi  may  bo  ooii8tai>t  or  variable)  must 
affect  the  ohanges  in  degree  of  R'  Nov,  wlicrc  such  further 
conditioti  is  at  work  thu  results  may  be  very  varioua  If  only 
G  aflectit  B,  at  least  two  things  may  happen:  (i)  C  may  be 
indiHeteiit  to  the  <iuantitative  ohamcter  of  II.  I'hen  we  get 
back  to  the  old  reeult — simple  proportion.  Thus  an  electric 
Ovrrent  (a)  acts  on  a  metal  (C)  and  aissolves  quantities  directly 
proportionate  to  the  quantities  of  electricity  which  pasa.*  Or 
(ii)  the  effects  of  A  and  C  are,  as  such,  conniciiug ;  but  b,  the 
result  of  a  acting  on  C,  includes  in  itgelf  a  moditicalioii,c,of  C, 
which  pLTsisu  aa  a  point  of  rceistaneo  to  a  turtlier  application 
of  a.  The  "  force "  of  c  may  be  greater  or  less  than  that  of 
C.  If  greater,  the  increase  of  li  will  be  less  than  propor- 
tional to  the  increase  of  A ;  if  lesa,  greater.  Thus  compressing 
a  spring  (C)  with  force  fa)  a  movement  (b)  results.  This 
movement  involves  a  moaificatton  (c)  of  the  tension  of  the 
spring,  which  in  this  ca-se  gives  it  greater  power  of  resistance 
to  a  uesb  application  of  a.  Hence  the  force  2a  will  produce  a 
movement  leas  tlian  2b. 

Thus  in  the  siinplo  ease  where  there  is  only  one  condition 
other  than  A  which  aGfiecta  B,  the  resulting  viiriatiuns  may 
follow  very  dirferent  laws.  Of  ooui»!,  further  complications 
arise  where  (say)  a  high  degree  of  A  brings  a  wholly  new 
condition  D  into  operation.  Thus  we  mav  nave  diminishing 
returns  from  tlie  application  of  capital  to  land  up  to  a  certain 
point.  But  if  a  much  greater  sum  is  brought  into  operation 
for  extensive  drainage  works  the  returns  may  "  increase  agaio. 
Vie  need  not  follow  these  complicatiotis  further,  hut  nuiy  put 
together  our  results  up  to  this  point. 

1.  Ttuo  and  complete  causal  connection  gives  quantitative 

variations  in  simple  proportion. 

2.  Incomplete  connection  gives  variations  following  laws  of 

all  kind8.> 

If  now  we  make  no  initial  assumption  as  to  the  nature  of 

the  connections,  but  ask  what  can  be  inferred  from  the  facts  of 

concomitant  variation  themselvea,  we  see  that  in  any  case 

under  the  second  head  we  cannot  go  beyond  the  argument 

'  Cf.  SiKwwt.  i  95,  pu.  30.  W«  majr.  u  he  point*  out  Uter  (ju.  IS),  in 
■Mne  d«gi««  aw  thii  remit  for  inirpoaM  of  eliinliutlon  in  tbc  metlMd  of  ■grae- 
nmi. 

*  JavmuL  Im.  eSt. 

*  Anil  M  eoniM  the  law  ««nM  not  alwajB  be  Die  aune  for  diffitrant  dyw 
of  Uw  qmlltiM  conaidMwl. 
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alreadr  adduced.  It  U  improbable  that  two  series  of  varifttiona 
shoald  unifomiLy  ooiDcide  as  Die  result;  of  a  cotubinatiou  of 
iudependent  causes,  and  we  eipfict  therefore  to  6nd  a  siugle 
caus«,  or  at  anyntto  a  connected  set  of  causes,  to  "  explain  " 
till)  ittifUODienH.  But  w«  do  not  expect  th«  cause  of  tlie  varia- 
tiouK  of  B  to  lie  in  A  atone,  aod  bow  the  remaining  antecedents 
C  and  D  ur«  related  to  A,  wluit  they  are  and  bow  they  theu- 
selvea  vary,  caa  be  but  slightly  indicated  by  the  fiicls  in  the 
absence  of  further  analysis  or  ontoocdent  Itnoulwlgfe 

Passing  to  the  first  case,  let  ua  consider  the  altemativea. 
A  and  B  vary  in  simple  proportion.  Then  (as  before)  it  ia 
probable  that  either  A  is  the  cause  or  a  factor  in  the  cause  of 
B,  or  that  they  both  depend  on  some  fact  C.  This  will  in 
vQl-ct  mean  that  we  have  tJie  following — 

C 

/  X 
A       Si 
B 

Asaiust  this  acbeme  in  the  abstract  no  cogent  reason  can  be 
Bweed.  Hence  the  bare  tact  of  coucomitaut  variution  taken 
by  iteelf  proves  only  some  connection,  but  not  direct  cauital 
connection.  But  if  now  we  introduce  the  consideration  of 
concomitants,  and  find  tliat  A  is,  so  fur  as  observation  goes,  the 
only  fact  which  varies  couoomituiitly,  the  suggestion  that  C 
exists  will  be  unmotivod;  and  we  shall  havi:  ground  for  sup- 
posing A  to  be  at  luast  a  factor  in  the  production  of  It.'  In 
tbe  same  way  the  present  method  may  have  a  negative  value. 
II  a  fact  I>  is  always  associated  with  B,  this  is  a  (ground  for 
connecting  them.  But  if  U  and  B  do  not  vary  coacomitatktiy, 
D  cannot  be  the  wliole  cause.  In  these  ways  concomitant 
variation  may  prove.or  contribute  to  proving,  an  unb'cvdeut  to 
bo  at  leoat  a  factor  in  the  cause  of  a  cousoquunt* 

ranting  the  method  of  difference  everything  that  we 
have  claimed  for  it,  it  gives  no  generalisation  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  Granting  A  to  be  the  condition  of  d  when 
B  C  are  present,  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  I)  will  follow  A  in 
other  cases.     Hence  there  is   no  generalisation    beyond   the 

'  The  priDcipIs  now  ucd  ia  tiMrly,  but  atill  aat  vuetXy,  uniiUr  to  thnt 
«w;Jand  by  tb*  mttfcod  of  AUXmatn.  Tbm  wa  dnnakd  t^t  no  oonconii- 
t«ni  iWl  be  iDtrodnoed  aloog  with  .\.  Tiara  ira  roquU*  thai  no  omeouiUnt 
iWIt  varr  in  th«  mbi*  nropornon  <ntb  A  M»d  B. 

*  Muiili  MMB  liM  bMd  UUl  t>r  Sigwan  (£«^.  tat.  HI.)  aa  tirapMiloMto 
vatiitioa,  and  hi*  acoount  >•  ■nggMlivo  and  intarwlia|c  But  ha  oom  not  mmb 
ta  take  lullicimt  account  of  the  allcrnativa  to  direct  oauaatian  aa  (MtiliU 
eiplaaitiotu  of  llio  tcanlt. 

HiH> ni*iliii4  of  aoMomiUnt  rariUioiu) b,  proparly ipMkiaiti  tliuiinativo, 
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broftd  connection  of  d  with  ABC,  which  could  be  inferred  from 
eimiile  observation  without  compariHon.  We  have  admitted 
this ;  hut  in  admitting  it  we  contended  thnt  the  point  proved 
would  turn  out  to  bo  of  importance  in  flubseqaent  operations. 
We  haro  now  to  justify  t\ua  conUtntion,  sud  with  that  view  we 
turn  first  to  the  mvthod  of  ogreemcut  us  fonntilntiug  the  chief 
remaining  tjrpe  of  inductive  reosonine. 

Let  uft  first  consider  the  method  in  isolation.  According 
to  its  canon,  we  are  to  lind  for  d  an  antecedent  A  which  is 
the  one  point  of  identity  among  the  antecedents  in  the 
instances  examined.    Thus  we  have 

ABC        ABE        ACE        AEF         ,^ 

Det  Ucg  Dfh  Dhl         ^"=- 

nfbr  example,  there  arc  ucida  (D)  of  varions  kinds  and  doeorip- 

as  (e  f,  f  h,  h  i)  formed  by  oonibinaticna  of  various  demonta 

'  (B  C.  E  F),  but  what  is  common  to  all  these  oombinations  is  tlie 

anion  of  hydrogen  with  another  element  or  elements  (A).    All 

leorts  of  combinations  of  forces  will  move  a  given  mass  in  a 

'efinite  direction  with  a  definite  velocity;  but  if,  representing 

all  these  forces  by  straight  lines,  we  resolve  them  into  lines  in 

Uio  direction  of  or  perpendicular  to  the  tine  of  movement,  wo 

shall  find  that  wnile  the   perpendicular  lines    cancel    one 

Linothcr  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  forces  iu  tlio  line  of  mov«' 

it  is  a  constant  positive  quantity  in  the  direction  in  which 

itovement  takt-s  place.    We  find  an  albuminoid  subatanoc  in 

every  kind  of  living  organism,  from  protococcus  to  an  oak,  and 

from  a  mushroom  to  man.     In  all  these  cases  we  derive  a  belief 

in  a  close  cansol  cotineotion.    On  what  principle,  and  with 

what  validity  ? 

Let  us  first  consider  the  case  fonnally,  U.  let  us  take  the 
symbols  as  we  find  them,  and  cnipposo  that  they  reprcsont  an 
extiaustivc  enumcmtiou  of  the  facts  to  be  considered,  Wc  will 
correct  this  sssuuiptiou  uft«rwardB. 

Now,  comparing  ABC  and  AEF,  and  supposing — what  the 

symlmls  imply — that  B  C  and  E  K  have  no  cmnmon  rlcment,  tlte 

[argument  will  run.  A,  and  only  A,  is  common  to  the  two  ante- 

[eedents  of  d,  therefore  A  is  the  cause  of  D.    This  assumes  that 

'd  has  only  one  cause.    Otherwise  what  is  to  obvinte  Mill's 

criticism  that  B  may  be  the  cause  in  tlte  one  case  and  E  in 

the  other  ?    Xow  this  assumption,  as  a  mattvr  of  ultimate 

sbetnwt  theory,  may  or  may  not  be  true.'     But  in  any  case 

^how  are  wc  to  apply  it  J    The  solid  fact  in  the  doctrine  of  the 

[plurality  of  causes  is  that  many  pri»ul  faeie  different  ante- 

'enta  liave  siroikr  consequents,  though  analysis  is  continually 
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raaolviug  these  diBei-eiicea  into  uudc-rlying  8ttDilarilil^s.  Thus 
fricbioD,  combustioQ,  the  liijuulactioo  of  a.  vupuur,  fn-vziog, 
preasure,  alt  produce  beat.  Wbuc  could  bu  more  apporooUy 
dispaiato  than  ttiMe  ogencieii?  Yvt  ull  of  them  iilike 
iuvolvo  lh«  liberation  of  mulL>cu!iir  motion  in  accordant 
with  mechanical  lavs  common  to  all  the  cases.  The  appoient 
cause,  the  anteoedent  u  first  obeerved  by  the  aenses,  is  in  these 
cases  rightly  di-stitigui.'Oied  by  Baoon  as  the  eaiaa  materialia  or 
jffAjwtAi,  which  \f>jiiu:a  and  nihil  aliud  quam  vdticitlum /ormnnt 
deferena  in  aiiqK,^\it.  That  is,  the  particular  aocompaQiments, 
ant«c«dent«,  or  consequents  of  thu  liberattoa  of  molecular 
motion  all  go  to  nuke  up  tbv  sensible  appeaniooe  of  the 
process,  but  are  totally  irrolcraat  to  tlio  ofTcct  under  iDTeiciga- 
tion,  namely,  the  production  of  hoat. 

Wfi  Imve  not,  however,  always  found,  though  we  may 
uUimittely  always  find,  that  all  causes  of  the  same  effect  con- 
tain a  oommoQ  elemeul  which  can  be  asserted  uiiiver»illy  of 
the  effect — qua  ait  eiim  mUura  data  con9trt\bUi*.  Bub  the 
dilhculty  is  increased  when  it  is  unduratoud  that  the  common 
element  is  not  neoessahly  an  immudiute  sousible  similarity. 
Similarity  can  bu  a«6ttrtv4l  not  only  of  apprehended  facta  as 
they  stand,  but  of  oooteats  arrivci  at  by  analysis  and  dod< 
structioD,  or  by  these  activities  combined.  Thus  a  similarity 
of  facial  expres»ion,  of  literary  or  artistic  style,  is  arrived  at  by 
analysis.  The  similarity  si^jgeeted  above  of  the  mecbauicu 
antecedents  of  motion,  by  an  intricate  intellecttial  construction 
which  may  be  represented  by  the  graphic  construction  of 
^Btraigbl  hues. 

IHius,  even  if  wo  assume  plurality  of  causes  to  be  always 
leedvable  into  some  underlying  iduutity,  ii  is  clear  that  to 
aBoattuin  this  idi-ntity  with  precision  may  be  a  long,  difficult, 
and  uncertain  business.  Supposing  it  fur  tlio  moment  accom- 
plished,so  that  A  is  definitely  Known  as  the  onlypoinl  common 
io  the  last  analysis  to  two  sets  of  antecedents,  anotlier  objec- 
tion remains.  There  is  nothing  in  strict  "  agreement,"  tV.  the 
argument  from  the  positive  fact  alone,  to  show  that  1>  bfr/ina 
to  exist  at  all  on  the  appearaoco  of  A.  D  may  be  a  permanent 
fact.  And  tliis  can  in  part  be  judged  from  the  content  of  D 
it«elf.  Then  a  dilemma  follows.  Either  D  is  permanent  in 
obaractcr ;  if  so,  it  suggests  that  it  did  not  arise  out  of  A,  but 
existed  previously,  and  of  this  disproof  is  required :  or  D  is 
given  as  a  tiausitory  event — a  change;  if  so,  the  nc^tive 
instance  (absence  of  D)  ia  -^ven :  wo  obeerve  the  rise  of  D  out 
of  A,  and  paaa  beyond  the  muthod  of  agreement  into  the 
joint  method.     Agreement  nlooc  therefore  proves   nothing 
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finnl ;  A  nifty  not  uvea  he  a  conditioa  at  X>.  Wh«Kver  ttiero 
19  8CII  we  liiid  sky  ;  but  wo  do  not  latike  sc«  the  cause  of  skj', 
becaueo  we  do  not  find  the  nky  coming  into  being  when  or 
where  the  sea  appeora.  Conversely,  fire  is  the  cause  of  smoke, 
becaoae  the  smoke  comee  out  ol  the  fire  and  disappears  as  the 
combustion  ceaaes. 

It  may  be  added,  that  when  we  talk  of  eliminating  aU  the 
coucomitaatB  we  fot^^t  that  Die  cnat,  fundatneatal,  omni- 
pn-smnt  el«ments  of  reality  mnnot  bo  cUmiDated  at  all.  AU 
Dur  vxpvrimente  an;  made  on  the  surface  of  thin  earth,  all  our 
obsctvatJous  are  uiudc  from  its  surface ;  oiid  if  we  iuclude  all 
historical  records  iu  our  evidence,  all  are  made  within  a  limited 
fraction  of  a  geological  epoch.     I^t  us  call  the  neoeasarily 

??rmaneut  element  in  all  our  observations  and  (txperimeuts  T, 
hen  the  were  observation  that  A  ~  D  turns  up  iu  quite  diverse 
dnitunsunces,  U  C  E,  K  U  U,  does  not  prove  a  connection,  for 
the  real  relation  is 

ABCET  AFGHT 

D  D 

when  T  is,  BO  far,  just  a«  liktdy  to  be  the  cause  of  D  aa  is  A. 
In  abort,  D  may  be  one  of  tlie  porntanont  taols  of  nature,  or 
may  be  a  result  of  titom,  so  long  as  the  attirtnative  iutaiioQ 
alone  is  looked  to.  It  is  of  no  use  to  reply  tliat  wo  should 
know  whether  this  were  so  or  not  in  any  concrete  case.  For 
we  know  it  only  by  the  negative  instance— observing  D  to  be 
non-existent.  I  infer  then  that  the  method  of  agreement 
(like  simple  eounieracion)  loses  most  of  ita  value  without  the 
negative  iitHtance.  aud  this  inHUttioe  must  ehow  us  tliat  D 
appears  only  whoa  A  is  introduced,  A  being  the  sole  point  of 
diflbieoce. 

Hie  method  of  agreement  proper  may  be  said  to  have  two 
•ppliiCations.  The  first  arises  when  the  "negative  iiiabuioe" 
has  already  done  its  work,  the  subject  being  already  so  far 
determined  that  we  know  the  ettect  not  to  be  a  normal  fact 
independently  of  the  suggested  ground.  Thus  if  a  selective 
preference  by  the  female  is  verified  in  cattle,  dogs,  sheep, 
pjgeous,  wild  horses,  fallow  deer  and  goose,  we  may  with  some 
ooofideuce  generalise  tliis  power  for  the  higher  vertebrates.' 
Here  t)ie  "selection"  to  be  considered  is  a  name  for  certain 
behaviour  on  the  part  of  an  animal,  and  the  only  question  is  to 
what  conditions  of  the  animal  nature  is  it  to  be  referred. 
Does  it  belong  to  an  animal  as  such  and  so,  eg.  to  a  moUiiAC  ? 
or  does  it  belong  only  to  this  or  that  species,  .w  that  some 
animals  posaesa  it  aud  some  do  not,  as  an  eagle  lias  keen  sight 

'  .Sm  U'llUcf,  DancimUm,  p.  171. 
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or  a  iiiglitingjilo  the  power  of  BOiig  ?  Or  does  it  depend  » .  .. 
oertuin  level  of  intdlfgenM  commoit  to  the  higbcr  wrt^brates  t 
Thia  lut  8iM>ina  roii{;hIy  to  be  the  result  indicated,  and  this  ia 
dmTm  strictly  from  ihu  method  of  agreement,  the  sut;jeo(  beiag 
such  that  the  negative  insuince  is  not  required.' 

Secondly,  the  method  of  agTeement  may  be  uaed  whfln  a 
merely  general  judgment  is  in  queation.  If  I  want  to  disoover, 
not  whether  one  fact  is  the  ground  of  another,  but  whether  a 
certain  relation  between  two  facts  will  hold  universally  or 
DOimally,  1  may  use  the  present  method  in  isolation.  It  is 
here  that  the  method  of  agreement  shows  ita  superiority  to 
any  form  of  simple  enumomtion.  I  want  to  prove  somot^ing 
of  all  P.  It  is  not  enough  for  this  purpose  to  obecrvo  a 
number,  even  a  vast  numlMT,  of  instances  P,,  P^  P^  The 
careful  observer  takes  difTerent  types  P.,  P^.  P^,  and,  again,  p,  P 
and  « ;  and  if  throughout  such  difTerenoea  be  finds  tiw  relation 
to  hold,  he  generalises  it  with  confidence  as  at  least  the  normal 
characteristic  of  P.  All  buttercups  are  plants,  and  all  butter- 
cups contain  chlorophyll ;  but  I  might  examine  a  million 
buttercups,  and  on  the  question  whether  all  plants  contain 
ohloroplivll  I  should  remain  precisely  where  I  was  when  I  had 
examined  hnlf  ii  dozen.  But  if  I  examine  a  buttercup  leaf,  • 
blade  of  grasA,  a  fern,  »  nioas,  n  volvox,  and  a  protocooous,  my 
six  observations  will  give  me  a  very  fair  right  to  generalise. 
Normally,  plants  contain  chlorophyll.  On  the  other  hand 
(this  must  be  noticed  as  the  weakness  of  a  method  that  does 
not  go  strictly  by  ground  and  consequent),  a  very  great  variety 
of  instances  will  noi  give  mc  a  true  universal,  as  is  illustrated 
by  tbe  exceptional  case  of  (uo^i  in  the  instance  before  us,  or 
by  tlie  few  inslancM  in  which  dicotylodons  are  not  exogenous. 
In  any  of  theae  cases  we  might  (if  we  happened  not  to  moet 
the  few  exceptions)  accumulate  what  would  seem  overwhelming 
evidence  for  a  generalisation,  just  as  if  we  considered  th«  c*M 
of  the  human  muscles  seriatim,  we  might  feel  sure  that  all 
BCrined  muscle  is  under  the  control  of  the  will  until  we  came 
to  tne  solitary  e.vceptioD  of  the  heart.  We  must  not  exaggente 
tbe  error  in  such  cases.  Tbe  method  gives  us  rough  truth,  and 
is  not  (like  simple  enumeration)  misleading  in  practical  life. 
Ii  typical  instances  have  been  taken,  the  result  will  bu  nor* 
nially  tnio,  and  there  must  (as  it  has  been  put)  l>v  "sonietlting 
in  "  tJic  connection,  tliough  it  fails  of  strict  univeraality. 

'  It  b  iMl  without  point  t«  Rinatk  tiMl  If  tli*  broadir  <|u*Mioii  of  IIm  «ea> 
ditiMW  of  ohoiea  in  paonl  were  iMfon  iw,  «a  ahonid  Mlvoit  to  tH«  b*|{k(jt«, 
tbe  fkot  I  hat  inaninBte  matter  do«i  luf  csliibit  tW  iibraoMM*  of  ilioiot  btiag 
al  rnndunaiitkl  impiatiBM. 
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MeaDwliUc  tlte  deliciencie-s  noted  lead  us  to 
(5>  Th<  Joint  Mtthod.  which  aims  at  atipplementing  both 
the  aietfaoda  of  iigroement  aod  diGTereuce  bj-  bringing  them 
together.     In 

BC  ABO 

BC  DBC 

A  micht  not  be  Uie  whole  cause  of  D,  because  BC  might  have 
an  inHueace.    Stmilurly  in 

{D)ABC(T)  (D)AKF(T) 

DBC  (T)  DBF  (T) 

we  did  not  (conlining  nuraelveit  to  «  pur«lr  positive  intttAnce) 
iuquire  wlicther  D  did  not  exist  already,  nor  could  the 
pennanent  factors  T  be  eliminated  ;  it  was  strictly  impassible 
to  show  that  A  was  a  condition  of  I)  at  all.  Combine  the 
two  Diettiods  and  find 

BC    1    ABC    I    EF    ]    AEF      ,_. 

BO  )  1>BC  I  F.F  i  DEF  ^'' 
end  jou  get  the  reault,  that  A  is  (i.)  a  factor  in  the  production 
of  D.  and  (ii.)  that  no  concomitant  in  essential  to  the  n»ult 
except  the  permaoent  order  of  natnre  T.  From  the  poAsible 
reaulta  of  this  background  we  never  wholly  e>*cape  by  direct 
induction,  though  a  combination  of  reasonings  may  portly,  and 
perhaps  with  nigh  probability,  disprove  its  influence.  We 
shall  return  to  that  point  later.  Meanwhile  we  claim  in  thia 
method  to  have  nodud  ^'genuine  and  useful  universal.  A  in 
oonneotioQ  with  the  abiding  facta  of  nature  ^Hvcii  us  D,  and 
this  without  aoj  other  condition.  Onoc  more,  these  pemanent 
elements  a;  hjfpothest  are  found  to  b>;  unchanging  in  experience, 
and  hence  D  can  be  asserted  on  the  sole  ground  of  A  without 
limitation.' 

Tliua  water  may  be  made  to  boil  by  raising  its  temperature 
to  100"  C.  at  the  sea-level,  or  by  exhausting;  tlto  iiir  in  the  vessel 
containing  il.or  by  a  com  binalionuf  both  muihodi^.HHwhi'n  it  boila 
at  95*  or  90^  on  niountnioB  of  diGferant  heiglita.  Tlic  common 
point  in  all  these  iustanccA  is  the  balance  established  beiw^en 
the  lenKtou  of  the  vapours  of  the  water  and  the  pressure  of  t)ie  gas 
upon  its  surface.  Conversely,  where  this  equilibrium  fails,  thoro, 
whatever  the  other  circumstances  may  be,  water  doea  not  boil. 

'  Of  eouTM,  MfXTlrac*  Itwif  m*y  in'liMi*  tl>*l  lh<>  "pmntn^nt"  nhaa^ 
Um,  tnd  H  Uic  naircnftl  A-D>  holai  011I7  with  Ilia  rcterraiion  ''in  lO  bi  w  il 
it  ftfipUed  to  •  sph«re  in  wlkioh  then  U  no  giound  is  cxpmrooe  lo  aoppoM  • 
ckiofv  ta  tlw  mnnsDuit  dmuDta  or  nttero."  TIU  oonridantMO  i*  of  bo 
ln|HrUno*  wWtrtr  to  anplfliiit  oar  kiunrlt^M  (n  otAiiaaj  CMro.  boniMt  lot 
tMi  th*  InJncUoa  (iuot}  rooting  on  tlie  UMtbod  of  •ptoiuont)  will  held,  ttet 
tlw  pfmiaatDt  book^iind  of  nature  rill  ooallauo.  It  U  of  tb«  rorjr  utmoot 
impcttance  in  woighuifi  the  rvwit  of  our  iuittictieti*  u  s  ooatriliUtioB  to  a  final 
oanotptioM  of  tho  Bwaiag  «f  itolitjr. 
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A  fro^B  bcAit  continues  to  beat  aft«r  tho  death  ot  tbe 
aniu«l,  and  vhen  excised  from  the  body.  If  »evei-ed  from  each 
other  Id  a  pariiculai'  maaDeT,the  auricles  and  the  ventricle  will 
continue  to  pulssite  aepaiately.  If  the  ventricle  is  bisected 
longitudinally  the  halves  coalinue  to  beat;  if  transversiely,  the 
lower  half  becomes  mt>tionle88.  In  fact,  as  long  as  a  part  at 
the  base  of  the  heart  bu  kept  intact  we  K<!t  pulsations,  and  this 
under  all  sorts  ot  circumstances,  in  thi>  liviut;  animal,  in  tbt 
dead  animal,  in  conneoUon  or  out  of  connection  with  tJic  other 
tiesues  iucludiu^  tlie  vagus ;  while  as  soon  as  tliia  part  is  de- 
ttroj«d  the  pulsation  ceases,  and  if  it  is  injured  it  ceasw  for 
a  time  and  is  then  restoreil.  Henoe  this  part  is  called  the 
**  motor  centre  "  of  the  ventricle,  and  on  it  uie  beating  of  the 
ventricle  ia  supposed  primarily  to  depend. 

Certain  rhythmical  movements  of   the  ribs,  diaphragm, 

Slottis,  and  nostrils  together  constitute  the  muscular  action  of 
reathing.  If  tlie  nervous  connection  between  any  one  of  theis 
muscles  and  the  medulla  be  cut  olT.  that  portion  of  the  n)sptiatoi7 
movement  ocoscs.  If  a  i>oint  in  the  medulla  between  Uie  oalamua 
and  the  vasomotor  centre  be  dcetro/iKl,  the  whole  napiration 
ocoses ;  while  if  the  brain  ia  removed  above  the  medulla  or  the 
ootd  destroyed  below  it,  such  respiratory  muscles  as  are  still 
oonnecled  wiUi  it  continue  their  functions.  Hence  any  re* 
spiratory  muscle  performs  its  functions  when  ooanected  with 
the  medulla,  although  other  circumstances  vary  very  greatly, 
while  if  the  connection  or  tho  inednlla  itself  be  destroyed  the 
function  ciwiea  Hence  the  portion  of  the  medulla  in  queatioo 
Is  known  as  the  respiratory  centre. 

Wealth  is  i;!reatly  increased  by  the  dtango  from  production 
on  the  small  to  production  on  a  large  scale,  by  the  introduction 
of  machinery  and  the  division  of  laboar.  This  holds  equally  if 
we  compare  a  railway  with  a  st^e-coach,  or  a  ooach  with  a 
pack  horse;  a  cotton  mill  with  a  spinning  wheel,  or  a  spinning 
wheel  witli  a  distaff  and  spitidle.  Under  every  form,  at 
every  Mage  and  in  every  period,  wealth  has  been  increased  hy 
improved  and  extendctl  co-operation  between  human  beings. 
Ttits  complex  oo-o|)eration  of  iimny-siiled  individual  effort  then 
appeare  as  the  mainspring  of  inilustrist  progresa  Where  it  is 
not  we  have  stagnation — primitive  barbarism ;  where  it  is  found, 
in  whatever  form  or  degree,  there  by  one  means  and  another 
industry  is  improved  and  the  material  side  of  life  made  perfect 

(a)  Itiit  here  the  old  and  well-known  dilliculty  arises.  There 
may  be  more  than  one  cause  of  B.  And  thus  B  (for  example) 
may  be  responsible  for  itsappoanuicc  in  UioSist  instance,  wnile 
E  accounted  for  it  in  the  second.    It  is  true  that  the  joint 
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mothod  has  a  defence  agaiust  tlua  objection  which  could  not 
bo  urged  b^  the  method  of  agreement  The  content  A  mustk 
if  the  negative  instance  has  b<^n  property  chosen,  be  at  least  a 
coDditiou  of  D.  We  do  not  cet  D  without  A,  but  this  does  not 
h^p  us  much.  Wo  have  nmAdy  urgi-d  tlml  the  method  of 
difference  by  itself  is  enoufjti  to  prove  A  to  take  part  in  itte 
production  of  D ;  and  the  (tueatiou  which  remained,  and  which 
the  joint  mctJiod  undertook  t«  settle,  was  what  pert  A  took, 
and,  in  particular,  wlietlier  it  was  the  total  condition  of  I),  so 
that  the  relation  A—  D  would  be  universal.  Now  it  i.i  open  to 
an  objector  to  contend  that  while  the  concomitante  HC,  E K 
differ  in  toio,  B  and  E  are  different  conteute.cach  of  which  will 
equally  supply  the  factors  which  munt  be  added  to  A  in  order 
that  D  may  result.  Thus  not  A  aloim,  but  A  and  B  in  t)io  one 
oaae,  A  and  £  in  tho  otlior,  will  bo  the  true  autocedcut  of  D. 
And  thus  it  may  be  said  wo  can  never  prove  A  (or  anything 
else)  to  be  the  true  totality  of  conditions  which  being  given  D 
must  result. 

Admitting  the  plurality  of  causes,  there  are  two  possible 
answers  to  this  objection. 

(i.)  To  put  the  case  for  the  joint  method  at  its  lowest  we 
have — 

AB  A£  AG 

D  D  D        eta, 

and  it  is  suggested  that  in  each  case  the  factor  A  lights  on  n 
coRCOuiitanl  which  completes  it  as  an  antecedent  of  D ;  B,  E 
and  G  being  equally  good  for  this  purnose.  Now  this  at  onoe  in- 
volves that  the  ditTerent  factors  which  are  such  as  will  combine 
with  A  in  the  way  required  must  be  very  numerous  relatively 
to  those  which  will  not  do  so.  For  auppoeing  tho  two  sorts  of 
coaoomitants  eftually  numerous, — supposing  thecontcut^t  wtuch 
oot  as  the  required  comolementary  conditions  of  D  equally 
nameroos  with  contents  which  do  not  aoaot. — then  the  chances 
of  a  conjunction  of  A  with  any  one  ooncomitnnt  of  either  orts 
will  be  J,  and  those  of  a  repetition  of  such  a  coincidence  \,  of  u 
such  coincidences  ^i,  which  when  n  is  moderately  larye  will 
be  indefinitclj  small.  It  results  that  A  will  be  followed  by  D 
either  in  all  or  in  Uio  great  majoritv  of  surrouudings  of  any  kind. 
Tliis  second  alternative  cannot  be  wholly  excluded.  It  the 
coincidence  is  repeated  999  times,  there  might  still  be  oae  case 
in  the  thousand  m  which  it  would  irat  take  place.  Or  to  put 
Uie  matter  more  strictly  from  ibe  standpoint  of  probable 
raosonin;;,  if  a  result  fails  once  in  a  thousand  times,  we  may 
very  well  experiment  a  hundred  times  without  encountering 
such  failure. 
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Thus  a  number  of  inHtAitces  which  would  give  au  over* 
wbclmmg  proWbility  against  the  equal  frequency  of  ouncomi- 
buitfl  which  do  and  those  which  do  not  act  as  conditions  gives 
no  argument  at  all  against  the  possibility  tbst  while  the  great 
majority  of  facts  woi2d  fall  into  tlie  fint  clus  BOme  few  might 
be  found  in  the  second.  In  a  word,  on  these  lines  the  joint 
metliod  proves  that  A  \a  normaili/  the  cause  of  B ;  it  does  not 

Srore  that  it  is  so  univcnally.  It  proves  that  if  A  as  such 
o«s  not  cause  D,  the  two  fac^  are  so  related  tlint  most  of  the 
natunl  events  in  which  A  appears  will  supply  the  gap  left  in 
UiC  totality  of  D's  conditions,  while  those  which  retuse  to  do  M 
aie  nnusual  and  abnormal  We  often,  though  sometimes  too 
loosely,  put  this  result  by  saying  that  A  produces  V  uuIqsb 
counteracted,  thinking  of  A  as  a  positive  agent  tending  to  pro- 
duce D,  and  of  certain  abnormal  oircunislanoea  as  defvatin;^  A. 
We  shall  see  that  the  phrase  "  connterscting  causes  "  adraita 
of  u  stricter  application.  But  an  ordinary  usage,  which  wo 
may  retain  for  tlie  moment  as  convenient,  seems  to  speak  of  a 
"  counteraction  "  whenever  a  normal  sequence  fails  to  occur. 
And  Ruch  normal  sequences  may  be  taken  as  e-itablished  by 
the  joint  method,  putting  its  argnroent  at  the  lowest. 

(ii)  Bat  we  may  go  a  step  mrtiier.  Return  for  a  moment 
to  the  method  of  difference  and  see  how  our  difficulties  arose. 
Wo  hud  A  producing  D  in  the  context  BC,  and  tlie  suggestion 
was  that  B  C  itself  might  contribute  something  to  this  result. 
Kow  if  we  compare  this  admission  with  a  position  prariously 
taken  up,  certain  points  will  arise  which  will  he  «-ortti  our 
consideintiotL  We  urged  in  Chap.  VIII.  that  if  A  modifiea 
the  result  of  B  C,  that  niodi6cation  must  be  due  to  A  as  such  ; 
and  from  this  it  might  appear  that  our  admission  in  the  case 
of  the  metliod  of  difference  was  not  justifii>d.  For  D  is  a  modi- 
fication introduced  into  B  C  by  A,  and  it  should  thon-fore  be 
du«  to  A  as  such.  Now  tliis  would  actually  foUow  if  wu  knew 
exactly  what  was  the  modification  introduced  by  A  alone.  Bat 
to  determine  this  we  should  have  first  settled  what  is  due  to 
B  C  as  such.  And  wherever  this  has  actually  been  done  by 
previous  experience  we  have  no  difKcully  in  reading  off  the 
changes  introduced  by  A  as  elTeots  of  A  alone.  But  at  the 
bogimiing  of  experience  we  do  not  really  know  the  effects  of 
BC  as  such.  We  have  to  determine  tin:m  pari  passu,  with  the 
doteniii nation  of  A,* and  the  solutions  are  inter-related.  For 
soppose  I  have  the  simplest  case  possible,  as 
ABC  BO 

DBC  BC 

I  cannot  strictly  suy  that  B  C  as  such  persists  unchanged,  and 
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titat  tliorerore  th«  alteration  in  it,  D,  is  wholly  dua  to  A.  For 
in  atricliiess  I  do  not  id  the  negative  instaocv  };ct  fi  C  pure  uiy 
more  than  I  get  A  piirc  A  itself  must  iu  fact  tak«  toe  place 
of  aome  X  which  may  bu  conoeivdd  a>  acting  aloug  with  B  C. 
To  Kive  a  simple  ii)sunc«.  The  pressure  (A)  which  I  apply  hy 
my  tund  to  s  lever  (B  C)  lakes  the  place  of  tJie  atmosphere  (XX 
or  whatever  other  surface  may  have  been  in  contact  with  the 
lever.  And  so  in  any  other  instance.  We  cannot,  in  short,  itart 
witli  thv  assumption  that  we  know  the  effect  of  the  concomitauta 
tut  such.  This  would  he  to  start  with  half  our  work  done.  The 
ut^tive  inelaooe  does  not  give  us  the  true  univeiml  Donsequeot 
of  the  concomitants,  but  of  tlio  conai-quunt  under  tlu  WrcNiA- 
ilano(4  of  tht  Tugativt  instance,  i.e,  in  tbo  abacuoc  of  the  agent 
under  inveetigatioQ. 

On  the  otiier  tiaod,  the  behaviour  of  a  tact,  as  It  or  C,  under 
any  unknown  circunislauce  can  he  judged  only  from  its 
behaviour  under  known  circumstances.  The  new  context  of 
oourse  will  always  make  a  difference,  but  when  it  is  a  queotioD 
of  a  difforutico  in  a  determinate  direction,  liie  suppoaitiou  that 
that  difference  will  follow  must  be  ({rounded  on  aometliing  in 
the  nature  of  the  now  contest.  Thus  from  the  negative 
instance  taken  idonc  we  have  no  ground  to  suppose  that  B  C 
vrould  in  any  context  tend  to  the  production  of  D.  And  Chen 
when  we  find  D  as  the  consequent  of  A  B  C  we  should  be  led  to 
attribute  it  to  A  as  such.  But  hern,  in  the  method  of  diEference 
proper,  an  obstacle  arises.  For  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the 
very  fact  that  in  the  positive  instauoe  D  does  appear  is  evidence 
for  conuecting  it  in  part  with  BC  as  well  as  with  A.  It  is  Uue 
that  BC  cannot  produce  I)  without  A,  but  the  svquenoe 
A  BC-B  is  it«ulf  px>uud  for  supposing  tluit  BC  oootributee 
aomething  to  D  <(uitv  a«  much  as  for  the  rival  sugg^tion  that 
J}  fullovrs  A  as  suoli. 

It  is  preciaely  this  suj;i;estion  which  is  negatived  by  the 
joint  metliod.    To  make  this  plain,  suppose  first  that  in  any 

5;iven  case  we  knew  the  true  elfecta  of  the  concomitants  BC, 
iF,  and  let  them  be  37,(5.  Now,  whatever  be  the  effect  of  A, 
these  two  concomitinu  could  not  comUoe  with  it  to  produce  a 
similar  result.  For  the  «ffcut  of  A  as  sncli  would  be  alike  in 
both  cases.  Call  it  i.  Then  wi.-  shnuld  have  two  wholes,  fiy  i, 
((1,  in  which  like  elements  wore  combined  witlt  unlike,  ana  as 
a  matter  of  construction  the  wholes  must  he  unlike.  The 
utmost  possible  would  he  that  tlie  two  wholes  ahould  agree  in 
some  feature ;  but  tliis,  apart  from  the  common  i,  must  be 
Durely  casual  The  total  consequt^nt,  so  fur  as  it  resulted,  not 
Uom  A  alone,  but  from  A  acting  with  U  C,  £  F,  must  be  different 
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to  each  case.  Wlienoe,  oonveraely,  ao  far  as  it  is  iit  each  caae 
alike  it  inuat  be  attTibiit«d  U>  A  as  such,  and  uot  lo  the  iDter- 
action  of  fl  C  and  E  F. 

This  argument  luppoMs  the  action  of  B  0  and  E  F  detinitcly 
known,  and  that  vre  have  seen  to  go  too  far.  But  if,  in 
th«  negative  insUncfis,  ve  find  B  C  and  E  ¥  behavinff  in  qnit« 
differont  fashion  (wlicther  persisting  unchanged  as  BC  and  EF, 
or  ittuing  in  dilTereiit  combinations  j3  y,  •  I),  then,  so  far  as  our 
evidence  goes,  we  have  erory  reason  to  tske  their  eStcu  in  the 
new  context  A  as  still  different.  The  counter  stiggcstion,  that 
ju9t  iu  the  context  A  they  tniglit  in  some  respect  work  Ofit  a 
similar  result,  is  thus  ungrounded.  It  is  an  unmoiived  |>oA5i- 
biliby.  If  it  rests  on  anything,  it  must  bo  some  concrete  feature 
in  the  character  of  the  facts  concerned,  against  which  those 
who  applied  the  method  in  such  a  case  would  of  course  take 
their  prpciiutions.  Apart  from  this,  it  may  be  dismiswd  aa 
ungrounded.  And  that  their  total  effect  should  be  similar  is 
impossible.  From  this  point  of  view,  then,  our  method  skkius 
capable  of  eetahliMiint;  a  true  universal  relation  to  the  fuU 
degroo  of  unchallenged  certainty  which  we  require. 

To  illustrate.  The  D  line  appears  in  the  eodiuni  spectnim 
whether  ilw  sodium  be  pure  or  an  tngrodient  in  another 
subetanoe.  Yet  the  diercrent  mibstancc*  in  which  sodium 
might  be  present,  so  far  ss  they  contribute  to  the  spectra,  give 
each  of  them,  so  far  as  our  evidence  goes,  different  bands.  If 
we  supposed  any  two  of  thcRi  to  no-opemte  with  the  sodium  in 
forming  any  portion  of  the  spectnim,  the  two  spectra  so 
formed  shouhl,  in  respect  of  that  portion,  be  different ;  hut  in 
fact  the  yellow  line  is  constant.  Similarly,  take  any  law  you 
please,  holding  true  of  energy  in  dilTen-nt  muniftv^talioiis,  ot 
subsiiuioo  in  different  forms,  or  of  life  undt-r  diflVrc-nt  circuDi- 
stances;  to  attribute  the  common  result  whether  wholly  or  in 
part  to  the  difference  in  the  nutnifostntions,  form?,  or  circum- 
etaaces,  is  obviously  the  height  of  unmoiived  absurdity.  If  the 
bw  of  multinle  proportions  holds  for  all  substances  examined, 
that  is  obvioiiBly  not  due  to  the  special  chajacter  of  thoee 
subcitauces,  for  ^bo  special  earh  sulwtance  has  its  own  peculiar 
{i.f.  dijffrent)  effects.  If  the  rate  of  expansion  is  equal  for  all 
ffiues,  this  cannot  be  due  here  to  the  tightness  of  hydrogen  and 
there  to  the  density  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  If  the  mercury  rises 
when  the  pressure  increuee,  this  could  not  be  due  to  a  simul- 
taneous rise  and  n^^ain  to  a  fall  fn  temperature,  for  the  effects 
of  heat  and  cold  aie  not  alik& 

It  will  be  perhaps  better  to  tnrn  from  these  instances 
where  the  suggestion  of  failure  in  the  method  ts  really  unmotived 
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uu)  fantastic  to  a  case  when  the  alternative  has  or  baa  had 
more  aclual  interest  To  determine  the  rat«  ut  which  an 
excitation  is  propagated  along  a  nervv  wo  make  a  double 
gxperiment  In  the  liret  we  fttimalabe  a  n«rv«  dose  to  a 
Diusclc  In  tbe  second  we  stimulate  tJic  same  nerve  at  a 
remoter  potst,  and  find  that  the  muscle  contracts  later.  Here 
A  (tbe  suggested  cause  or  ground)  is  the  extrs  length  of  nerve 
which  the  excitation  must  traverse,  and  I)  (the  effect  or  con- 
eequent)  is  the  difference  of  time.  Kow.if  cbe  first  experimeot 
be  made  close  to  the  muscle,  it  may  be  snsgested  ttmt  the 
fidmutation  involved  diminishee  the  excitebi&tj  of  the  uervc, 
and  that  this  concomitant  fact  (B)  accounts  for  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  difference  in  time.  Or  equally  if  the  order  were 
diHcrent,  i4.  if  the  stimulus  bad  been  first  applied  to  the 
remoter  point,  it  might  be  sujigeeted  tliat  the  stimulation 
mertatad  the  excitabilit)-,  and  that  this  concomitant  (C)  ac- 
ooontcd  for  the  diminished  time.  But  wlien,  var^ng  the  order 
of  the  eiperimeuts,  we  find  the  result  constant  in  botli  cases, 
we  dismiss  both  of  iheae  suggestions  nt  once. 

The  narcotic  efTecta  (D)of  opium  are  familiar.  Xow,  opium 
contains  morphine  (A)  along  with  other  substancefi,  sometimes 
codeine  (B),  sometimes  other  alkaloids  (C).  Neither  codeine 
nw  the  other  alkaloids  couM  be  shown  to  produce  narcosis  in 
isolation  ;  while,  conversely,  morphine,  whether  combined  with 
codeine  (A  B)  or  with  other  alkaloids  in  which  there  was  no 
evidence  at  all  for  thv  presence  of  nodttine  (A  C),  had  a  narcotic 
effect  (D).  Hence  it  whs  reasonable  to  conclude  that  morphine 
is  the  operative  element  in  opium,  an  inference  which  is  corro- 
borated by  experiment  with  moq>hine  in  isolation. 

Our  result  i.*,  that  if  we  6nd  no  common  element  JD  the 
vartoua  aeU  nf  concomitants  we  can  aigue  vriih  groat  prob* 
ability  to  the  uni^'ersality  of  the  relation  A-  D. 

(i)  Now  takingourtwosetsof  anboccdcnt«,ABCT.  A  EFT, 
and  ni'glecling  T  as  not  now  in  question,  we  have  to  nak,  first, 
whether  BC,  EF  can  bo  the  whole  of  the  concomitants,  and 
acoondly,  whether  they  have  no  identjcal  point.  As  to  the 
first  point,  we  may  say  that  any  unolnervable  fact  U  must 
depend  eitjier  on  T,  in  which  case  it  ranks  along  with  T  among 
the  ]>cniian(int  iloinenta  of  nature;  or  it  ia  a  concomitant 
repeated  with  A,  and  must  )>e  somehow  connected  with  it  Ita 
case  18  then  parallel  to  that  of  the  unobserved  concomitant  in 
the  metJwd  of  difference,  and  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 
The  second  question  remains  whether  B  C,  E  F  contain  anv 
point  of  identity.  The  difficulty  of  this  question  is  beat  felt 
when  we  think  of  the  case  of  "  counteracting  oauses,"    A  force 
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P  produoeH  motion  M  V,  aa  is  shown  by  the  hot  that  motion 
follows  under  cirounutances  whioli  have  "  nothing  "  in  commoa 
except  that  force  But  another  case  presents  itself  in  which 
P  produws  no  motion  at  all,  because  it  is  "  prevented  bj-  a 
counteracting  force"  Q.  The  set  of  circomBtances  in  which  P 
appeared  haa,  it  would  seem,  this  much  in  common,  that  Q 
was  absent.  They  agreed,  as  Mill  would  pat  it,  in  certain 
negative  conditionis — they  tgrwd  in  differing  from  a  further 
cose,  now  apparent,  in  which  Q  appears.  Xow  this  reault  may 
be  unobjeotionabltt  in  point  of  pure  theory.  lt«  difference  from 
another  antecedent  is  in  a  lenss  a  cltamctcnsUc  of  this 
antecedent;  the  alwenee  of  certain  featiices  from  a  totality 
chamcteriae!)  that  totality.  The  aignifiaint  negation  expreesee 
a  dift'i^reuce  or  reau  on  a  difl'erence,  as  we  have  seen.  Hence 
if  we  call  Z  the  ground  of  diSereiice  from  any  caaea  containing 
"  coantersctinf:;  causes,"  t-e.  conditions  leading  as  such  to  con- 
tents other  than  I),  we  must  admit  that  if  A  is  tbo  soK-  ground 
of  D.  A  must  contain  Z  ;  and  conventcly.  if  fiC  and  EF  Itavo 
any  Z  in  common,  th«  security  of  the  gonemliMtion  A  - 1>  is 
impugned.  But  an  analysis  m>  accurate  as  to  detect  such 
elements  of  identity  may  be  a  theoretical  ideal,  but  must  come 
rather  at  the  end  of  science  than  in  the  early  stage  occupied  by 
the  inducttvn  prore.tfl.  We  must  then  have  a  difTerent  metliod 
of  dcahng  with  counteracting  cauaea.  Applying  our  principle 
of  causation,  we  know  that  A  -  D  will  be  universal  unless  the 
change  of  1)  to  ii  has  an  universal  antecedent  in  some  change 
accompanying  A.  But  now  a  change,  we  may  put  it,  must 
consist  in  ono  or  both  of  two  points.  Instead  of  the  coiKomi- 
tftut  B  we  have  £.  This  nicans  (a)  that  B  which  was  present  is 
now  absent,  and  {b)  that  E  which  was  absent  is  now  {iresent 
Mow  we  may  go  on,  if  a  content  E  is  such  as  to  bt^  always 
followed  by  some  A  which  excludes  D,  t.e.  is  such  aa  to  "negate" 
D,  then  the  mere  fact  of  E's  absence  may  be  r^arded  as  a 
condition  of  D.  But  if  not,  not.'  Unless,  that  is  to  say,  E 
negalM  D,  the  mere  absence  of  E  or  the  mere  presence  of  such 
general  and  abstract  diaractcristics  of  the  surrounding  as  are 
intolved  in  the  ahaenec  of  E  cannot  be  a  condition  of  D.  Xow 
between  two  cases  AB-  T),  AC  -  D  let  there  be  what  appears 
to  analj-ais  a  total  dilfen'nce.  Analysis  may  say  to  itself,  "  I 
still  cannot  be  sure  that  there  is  not  this  much  iu  common, 
that  both  these  contents  are  exclusive  of  some  fact  K  which 


'  For  wi  may  |>ut  It,  aUbw  B  u  iiwh  b  gioaad  for  atftline  D  or  ti  U  aot. 
If  tt  it,  thdi  iU  abMiKo  M  intli  siuat  be  one  Mndltion  «r  D.  UnoC,  iu 
Iir««ni(<t  ii  iiol  a  linal  rotson  for  nqntjng  D,  nor  thrrcfon  md  itt  abMBca  •■ 
mdi  b« [KHtuUted  by  die  totertioM  wi>. 
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might  be  a  concomiunt  in  another  case.  Bat  granting  that  this 
i»  ao,  it  will  not  aflect  the  retiult  before  me  unless  K  ie  such  aa  to 
be  alwaya  followed  by  the  absence  of  D."  E  mast  be  what  we 
call  a  coanteraoting  causo.  Now,  of  the  existence  of  £  wo  shnll 
requira  evidence :  first,  evidence  that  E  oxisU  at  all ;  secondly, 
evidence  that  it  is  found  in  any  given  case  in  which  we  are 
mterMted.  And  vre  atn  apply  our  generalisation  with  a 
probability  invenely  as  the  probability  of  E.' 

We  have  nrrivt^  here  at  a  more  definite  meaning  for  the 
term  "  countcnwtiog  cauw  "  than  we  wen^  iil>le  to  affix  to  it  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  dUcussion.  A  total  cause,  we  may  say, 
is  that  from  which  a  conaeiiuent  follows  universally.  A  positive 
cause  is  that  from  which  it  follows  in  the  presence  of  con- 
comitants which  do  not  of  themselves  produce  it  or  any  element 
of  it.  A  oount«t«cting  cause  is  that  from  which  Koiuo  second 
effect  follows,  of  a  character  related  but  opposite  to  that  of  tlie 
flnt.  Thus  when  u  positive  cause  is  totally  counteracted,  the 
total  consiMiueatf  being  such  as  to  oorrapond  to  an  ideal  con- 
struction ot  the  two  efTocts,  presents  do  apparent  element  of 
the  Brat  efleot ;  if  counteraction  be  partial,  some  elements  only 
of  the  flrst  efTect  will  appear. 

Now,  with  some  reservatioD,  we  admitted  the  term  "counter- 
KCtin^  cause"  as  applicable  to  any  abnonnal  concomitant  in 
which  a  familiar  result  fails.  We  cannot,  it  would  seem,deduoo 
fnta  Uie  theory  of  causation,  but  we  may  perhaps  infer  from 
general  experience  that  in  their  application  these  two  usages 
would  coincide.  A  rehition  holds  Id  a  (;reat  variety  of  circum- 
■tonoGs,  but  with  certain  concomitants  it  fails.  Now,  there  are 
two  ways  of  explaining  this.  Either  all  the  cireumstanoes  of 
the  Unit  set  are  favourable  to  the  result^  or  those  of  the  second 
set  oouiiteract  it.  The  second  hypothesis  can  be  tested  by  oon- 
sidering  the  effect  of  those  circumstances  apart  from  the 
antecedent  under  trial,  and  if  they  give  eficcts  of  "  contrury  " 
'[uality  tliey  are  counteracting  causes.  We  may  suggest  that 
common  sense — which  means  the  result  of  thought  acting  on 
maaaes  of  experience  loo  great  to  bo  perfectly  articulated — 
takes  the  secon<l  hypotttiitis  as  more  probable  in  projiorlion  to 
the  extent  and  variety  of  the  circuiuetancee  in  which  the 

■  It  may  bt  nU  tliat  B,  th«  atriol  sDiTtrMl  uilMMbnt  of  •  eb»ag>,  b  u 
illfflinll  to  diacanr  a  A  iUsir.  Tlut  ii  tm*  of  l)»  yntate  lU&nitiM  of  S. 
Hill  the  iImiUI  of  our  jalmiwe  onlr  miuir«  •oiih  ih^w  olfiMtuM  for  Um 
•jiiiuiwii  of  E.  Thli  would  bt  obUMcd  dWinltcly  lij  ■  iieg«ti*c  iiwUno*  of  A 
aitboiit  D  ia  tli*  pnMuo*  of  miim  I^  or  by  *nal«mr  ri«m  ooRoat*  »*■■.  In 
hot,  wo  M«l<t  iHoronr  B  t«  bi  »  t'Mtlal  or  "  )iMitit«  "  Mtut,  Jut  m  «•  cu 
■tiMonr  AtoW.  WliUh,  thoo,  it  •  tnio  "  to1»)"«uiiMa«nMiiyliiiUt«raib)«] 
k^  diMwroriag  IIm  mt  A  K. 
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relation  holds.  That  is  to  say,  analysis  coostaotly  resolves  the 
"  oxooptional  circnmiit«iiic«  "  into  a  couDti'raciiuf;  causu  in  tho 
Mriot  icaso.  And  m  tim  two  conocpLioas  tcud  to  coincide,  and 
Uie  relation  which  holds  nomiully  is  Uikun  to  hold  always, 
unless  ooant«rmcted  in  the  svnsfi  in  which  we  understand  thoM 
words,  and  our  first  aocotinl  of  the  logic  of  the  method  tends  to 
the  same  point  as  oar  present  more  detailed  analysis.' 

It  is  not  necessary  to  illastrate  the  conception  of  "  positive" 
and  "counteracting  "  cauaea  at  any  length.  The  aimplwt  and 
moat  obvious  illustration  is  the  one  ukea  above  of  mechanical 
forces.  We  mij^ht  »lso  refer,  in  physiology,  to  u  rvflvx  which 
is  subject  to  inhibition,  or  iu  political  ecoooiuy  lo  the  tendency 
of  increased  demand  U>  augment  price,  unless  tnet  by  an  wiuiva- 

>  Ur.  Rndloy  (^^(e;  U.  2,  t»r.  1)  ArvnM  Ctom  the  fkct  of  pluntitjr  of  cwmw 
tliRt  "  th«  gc««nlU»tion  "  ruulUttg  rrom  tha  tnothod  oragneeirat  "lavldou, 
■ad  til*  Mnos  «hioh  rcgulain  it  ia  Talw."  At  to  th«  mimo.  It  U  •  cm*  wharo 
A  priaeipb  ia  tnie  oa  a  MttatD  ocoditioB  or  witli  a  oartain  liiulaliaa.  Ts  hold 
MtUnpaaalicnibieasaniplaofintdteetual  obliquity,  btoaoM far  tkc convMiWoM 
ofezpontiaa  beatatta  tlie  canon  iHtlioui  tliat  linitation  in  on*  ehtpt«r,  wliilelw 
mnhiIIt  aiplatna  It  <»  th«  oast  but  ooa,  uMin*  an  «■(«■•  of  toal.      A*  to  tha 

SnaralWtlun,  Mr.  Br*ill«T  ofTaa  «ul7  on*  «ld«  of  tti*  oa**  vhan  It*  «an  crwdatjr 
at  it  i»  "ricioat."  Mill  hiaiMlf  ■««  that  it  va*  rldou*  if  r^:»rd«a  a*  a  oea- 
olaii«ii/W|r  iemvnitraUd  bjr  a  liario  art  of  tnstuiM*,  but  ha  (rptaina  It  (and 
rightly  from  liii  daU)  u  >  nrobaSla  aigninent,  tho  prababUtty  Mitqt  •■  th* 
anaibn  of  tlia  iail&Doca  {Logxt,  vL  10,  2). 

Mr.  Bradloy  la  aqiwHj  nohappj  In  lilt  crltiolara  of  MiU'a  inatuicM.  "  L«t 
ua  taka  ono*  acain  t£*  my  lint  fnatance.  The  iiairerul  whirli  you  oome  to  I*. 
'  that  til*  Mmbination  of  an  oil  ami  an  alluli  cauara  tha  prodoction  of  aoapL 
Th«  aiiiT«nala  which  you  itart  rith  art  that  an  oil  acij  alkali,  irocmbinei] 
nador  nrtain  tonditiona  bu  and  d  e,  in  each  cmc  produoe  aoan.  But  how  can 
ymdaay  that  thaao  lattvr  ara  nnlTtMala  I "  Wadonotdany  tWlhc  ptvmiMe* 
are  <a  ikU  tai  nnlTantU ;  but  thay  m«  taUttraly  narrow  and  eaniirata 
vaiTortala.  while  the  raault  ia  dmIm-  antl  niorg  abatnct.  That  b,  the  Mtthacl 
obtain*  a  man  grneml  ham  !**•  gtnenl  tnithih  Mr.  Bradley'*  ttatanMat 
(AHcnm  thta.  for  ha  pat*  tho  i«eai«  ia  auah  a  fonn  that  the  work  of  tb* 
method  sppaara  already  dona.  Tb*  true  peentlaa  in,  "H£*  pair  of  anhataiMaa 
abv  and  thin  od  and  tiianf.  all  Inoombliiation  pmaea  aMp."  Han«oaiea 
the  wi'ik  of  th«  luathod,  which  la  to  *aalyii>  and  tomwa  tbMD  M>  at  to  end 
that  thty  agree  oaly  la  a^,  th«  fact  that  ta  «aoh  caao  the  nair  are  an  oU  and  an 
alkaJt.  Then  we  havo  the  widv  luiiTeiaal  "oil  and  alkali  aa  Mieh  gfT*  aoap," 
whidi  ia  OUT  oonoliuMai.  The  method  Ihc«  ttart*  froan  trua  iuu*«rM  rdaUapa, 
and  goea  to  a  liLchar  nnlvnaal.  But  at  a  lower  atafo  it  itart*  from  a  Inie 
(artionlar.  Mr.  Rrailley  thiaka  thlt  cannot  be,  Rlata,  a*  aoen  aa  mm  have 
ndaead  the  particular  to  a  "petCioUy  daAnit*  M4  o(  elemeata,  eilatlaig  In 
niationa  whiuli  are  aomratdT  kaown,  you  ha*a  a  juiIpBaDt  aa  nalTaiMl  aa  tbn 
nanit of  yourinduotioD."  But  ihia i* a confmioa  betwean  the geaenl coatant 
■ad  the  univmal  relation.  If  I  know  medaely  that  I  have  beia  A  in  Ike  <«■■ 
text  BC  foltownl  by  D,  I  hare  a  dcuilta  oontant  bebea  ma  oaaidatlag  of  ao 
•nan;  eUar  ahManta.  eafJi  ol  which  may  ba  called  a  gmtnl  aitrlbvtB  or  forat 
tha  cont*Bt  of  a  gmeral  idaa,  that  t*.  whioh  aaay  rarar  anywhtta  etia.  I  have 
not  yet  any  unirtnal  relation,  ■'.«.  I  raanot  yet  aay  that  u  will  rwnr  when  A 
fMiun :  and  I  oaaaol  aay  tbia  without  t&at  compatiKin  of  inatanoa*  wbkti 
ladnetion  requirea, 

Jevona  {Pritulpitt,  vol.  II.  ebap,  lU.  ]<^  tt)  trgaia  a^iut  the  poaribiUtr  of 
proof  by  oipwrinient  Uiat  "womuat  not  aaasui*  an  Inilrpradaucatooxbt  am«a( 
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lent  increnso  of  supply.  It  will  not  b«  amin  to  dwell  on  the 
last  illu<<tratJon  for  a  monienC  For  wheii  demand  has  been 
shown  to  be  a  tnerel]'  poaitiv«  cause  of  price,  and  tlie  conception 
of  the  equation  between  demand  and  supply  bas  been  brought 
in  to  supplement  it,  we  might  be  tempted  to  think  that  we  had 
the  Inw  total  ground  of  piice.  Kcally,  thero  are  still  further 
counteracting  causes,  auch  as  ctintom,  prejudice,  stupidity,  or 
good  feeling,  at)  of  » iiich  may  or  might  on  great  scale  or  small 
influence  prices.'  Tbcse,  tlicn,  must  either  be  set  down  as 
coonteraoting  cauKS  or  taken  up  into  the  previous  formula  by 
some  snob  device  as  tliat  of  limiting  demand  to  eflective  demand, 
and  so  on. 

(«)  We  may  notice  here  a  special  case  of  some  interest.    We 

till*  ocndiUou.**  DUeiwalng  th«  proof  tluit  tiMt  !•  jirodaccd  b;  (riotioa,  m 
grauniUd  on  tlie  BxperinMot  or  TnDbing  t*o  sUdIu  UgMlitr,  lie  iDcntloa*  tb* 
v4rioiu  "mnditioiu  '  mptble  of  bdng  climuutod.  t.g.  conduction  l>v  IHty't 
•xpCTboffit,  tod  pKcetd*  :  '*  n«rioiH  to  exmrimuit  we  b»vB  no  ru&t  to  m* 
th«t  tb«  rnbblng  of  two  itidii  will  fimJiuo  (wit  In  th«  huii«  way  wMV  kit  IB 
■bnnt  u  bvTon.  Wo  mtj  havo  liMt  pradnnd  in  ou«  mj  vlion  air  u  ftrtfut, 
ud  In  a&olhfr  nlipn  air  ii  abwnL  The  inquii^  bnnohu  out  into  tvo  linoa, 
And  w«  ouj^ht  to  trj  iu  both  t*m  wIhUict  cnttinc  off  a  BuDpljr  of  h*«l  by  <0M- 
aluotimprmrmtaiUcTolulion  bjr  friction."  A*  tne  nauUof  thu  uuunptMa  h* 
in  «atilj  able  to  ilion  that  ths  bniinnu  of  sllmlnation  i*  in  Il)«  atmiilcat  own 
infliiHn. 

Nov,  Ibbi  rMMoiog  TMta  on  tb*  plunllty  of  eaiiMt.    W«  haT«  A  (Metion) 
B  (Maduetion)  0  (mwiiM  of  tir]  d  (1i«nt).    And  wc  h*ve 
ABC  AEP 

d  d 

(irliera  B  it  abotneo  of  IiotUr=:pr«wnc«  of  u  oold  vt  eoldor  mnvnudinca,  n&d  F 
n  rat«nnil  II  b  roaMttd  in  vVKt  tb«(  i>hi]o  B  ud  C  tontbor  prodnoe  d  (or 
»«  contriButorT  coDoTtioM  alon^  triili  A  to  producing  d)  fa  tlw  Ant  tmrtaneo, 
E  and  P  {xtfonn  Ibe  aam*  funuliun  in  Ihf  tpconJ.  Tnat  i*  In  t*>Ut)',  that  BC 
and  R  P  an  t«o  fundimmtally  tliffctrnt  oauuu  of  d. 

JcToni,  in  het,  niaku  Uio  aaninpHon  conibalpil  in  tb«  Itxt.  Ibst  ron- 
dilioM  of  vltich  all  irt  knov  ii  that  thay  art  difforenl,  and  their  cffKUdiffmnI, 
will  hen  out  of  pur*  nintico  giro  an  idtntic*!  ro*utt  and  to  tliwtn  onr  induction. 
Unmotlnd  aMKlriaffl  will  not  caiily  ouldo  tbii.  In  fact,  w«  aim  >t  vatTing 
a  xlngjo  condition  bj  il«e1f  t&y.  tcnpentttiro  in  a  plij^lologlcal  riwrlmetii) 
■mljr  wlien  (b«ra  it  (]iMinI  mmod  (o  mppoM  tlwt  tltnt  condition  inl«rivm  with 
OUT  i«ault.  Otherwiat  w*  raiy  not  aa  littla  but  u  mnoh  m  «c  can,  the 
Strang  prcnimpdon  being  tliat  wlutortr  vuiat  vithont  affecting  tlw  nanlt 
la  ImlavaDt. 

Slgwart'a  criticitm  (%  0G,  pp.  i\i,  (30)  oonid  only  W  nletaat  if  the  method 
of  afjnCBitiit  art  itadf  ap  u  o  guide  to  diKOVCij.  When  he  taf*  lliat 
the  only  ntnit  of  tli«  mMhol  a*  applied  to  the  ennacn  of  death  ii  that  "  that 
wliieti  la  to  die  nintt  prerlotiJily  hare  lirtd,"  thiauaf  b«  tra«  in  the  eiiiling 
•tatc  of  DUr  Icsowledc*.  But  Ihla  mar  only  mMn  that  we  do  not  vtt  know  the 
HiiaI  aiMlniaof  any  of  the  modeaof  dying.  This  roumon  point  In  d#ath  and 
lie  anIeMdenb  itilill  toeeelc.  AJWuredtrnoonacTersuppowd  that  the  uintbod 
of  amemcnt  wu  ui  open  mame  !  to  tne  tccntt  of  naton  ao  p«t«nt  tliet  I'v 
cmdclj  applyinE  it  in  anj  mtai  of  raw  tact  yon  would  at  nneo  get  any  cauMi 
nlatJont  you  might  reciuirt. 

'  I  iM  not,  of  Mune.  tliinking  of  the  nmoter  eautta  (tuoh  a*  coat  of  pro- 
daotlea)  mhiik  fnEunioe  demand  and  tnpplj  ttnemtelTM. 
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hare  already  seen  Uiat  h  persUtont  identity  U  lu  such  a  bam 
for  a  oertaia  hypthetical  inforoncD.  If  the  Tact  A  |>er3ist9  for 
aoy  time,  it  will  do  so  always,  unless  it  iiieeU  with  a  con- 
comitant C  having  a  change  in  A  as  its  uacessary  cooMquent. 
Now,  if  expenenoe  suggeats  oertain  changes  C,  D,  E  which  mar 
hare  such  a  result,  the  inference  to  A  in  ^ny  case  is  doubtful 
But  if  we  test  A  in  all  these  circamstanoes  and  find  it  UD- 
chan^od, — if  every  unolofjy  which  experience  suggesle  for  a 
obaoge  in  A  is  tliiis  taken  nccount  of. — the  suf^-stion  that  A 
will  change  in  reduced  to  an  uuiuotivcd  possibility.  Similarly, 
if  only  C  cim  he  found  to  cliau;;o  A,  Ilie  su^jgestion  tlint  A  will 
change  under  any  other  circuni8taiic«  is  unmolivod.  Thus  the 
we^ht  of  a  substance  is  permanvnt  for  tlie  sum  of  its  parts, 
since  no  known  change  of  chemical  form  affects  it  This  infer- 
ence rests  on  an  exhausUre  negation — exhausti\'e,  thst  is,  of  all 
possibilities  which  any  analog)*  can  suggest,  and  hence  is  us«d 
in  chemistry  (as  noted  above)  almost  as  an  axioni.  And  prob- 
tbly  all  the  great  masses  of  induction  establishing  permaMiui 
could  be  reducecl  to  this  type. 

So  far  we  have  treated  tbu  joint  method  as  essentially  a 
combination  of  the  methods  of  differcnoc  and  agreement,  the 
former  proving  the  nnt«o«dcnt  to  Iw  a  factor  in  prodncing  the 
effect,  tlie  Utter  showing  that  no  other  conditions  are  required. 
We  nowsee  that  the  former  function  nuiybo  supplied  by  tbeargn- 
ment  from  continuity.  If  we  have  A  -  d  a  continuous  process,  or 
still  better  A  -  A  a  persist«;nt  identitr,  this  indicates  at  once 
wiUi  high  probability  that  the  antecedent  is  at  least  a  factor  in 
the  production  of  the  consequent,  and  hence  the  only  question 
remaining  is  whcUier  there  arc  any  other  factors ;  so  that  for 
raUUons  of  this  kind  wc  do  not  practically  ae«d  to  go  beyond 
the  method  of  agreement.  A  great  mass  of  our  oommon  know- 
ledge seems  to  rest  on  Uiese  considerations.  The  suhttances  or 
'*  ejects  "  of  everyday  life  form  connected  wholes  for  us  (are 
thought  of  as  substanoes),  beeause  maintaining  their  character 
through  changed  surroundings,  and  so  far  as  these  chan]^  ore 
exhaustive  wo  have  warrant  for  thinking  of  them  as  "  really'" 
substADtiiL  So  also  with  the  ordinary  processes, — motions, 
qualitative  chongw,  and  BO  on,— we  think  of  tliem  as  self-dcter- 
mlaii^  or  conditional,  according  as  they  stand  or  fall  before 
the  test  of  the  method  of  agreement  By  the  "joint  method," 
then,  must  be  understood  a  combinatiou  of  "  agreement "  witli 
eiUwr  "  difference  "  or  •'  continuity,"  aa  the  case  may  be. 

{d)  Generalisations  to  the  eHbct  that  one  event  is  always 
followed  by  anothtir.  except  in  the  presence  of  one  which  ' 
always  (or  always  unlusa  in  its  turn  couuterocbud^  followed  bj 
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change  in  that  other,  are  tlio  dotuuI  gencralitiatioos  of  science. 
Thev  cau  bo  Applii>d  to  any  caao  with  u  prohubility  propurtionat« 
to  the  w«nkD€S8  ot  th«  nuisons  for  supposing  a  cotint^racting 
cause  in  thnt  CH.ie.  We  shall  show  in  the  next  ctiaptor  that 
such  purtiiil  knowledge  of  causes  m  in  supplied  liy  Ihi-  method 
(rf  dJHiervDcc  and  tht;  joint  nietJiod  tendfi  to  multiply  it«clf,  and 
tba  Mine  ]>rocesses  that  give  us  knowledge  of  what  wv  may  call 
positive  causefi  m^ke  couutoracting  causes  known  to  ua  toa 
And  with  such  knowledge  we  can  apply  generaliaatione  derived 
from  the  joint  m<:thod  witii  conaidoiume  certainty. 

Id  point  of  fact,  thu  resiilte  ot  the  iuotbod«  are  probably 
taken  as  cortiiin.  and  mvA  with  success  at  an  «nrlivr  sta;^  than 
uiir  theorvlical  iii).ily8is  would  surest.  In  Uic  actual  usage  of 
science  it  is,  I  take  it,  only  m>  far  an  there  is  sonic  defimti! 
STound  for  snggeatiuK  an  alternative  that  either  the  metliod  of 
diffvn.-nce  or  the  joint  method  is  doubted.  So  far  as  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  some  unobserved  concomitant,  so  far  as  there 
it  ground  for  supposing  some  coincidence  with  a  cause  of  a 
dttferent  kind,  the  nispvctive  results  of  the  methods  are  called 
in  question,  and  when  those  grounded  doubts  are  removed  they 
are  treated  as  certain.  Tlic  ubstnict  vousiderattons  which  we 
have  gone  through  represent  in  fact  ouly  certain  bare  analooies 
(pom  experience,  which  can  be  utged  against  their  ideal 
oertsioty.  Tliey  are  the  last  remnants  of  the  counter  sngges- 
tSoDB  of  experience,  and  at  the  point  when  they  are  overcome 
— i«.  where  tJie  failure  of  our  result  would  involve  a  combina- 
tion without  paiallel  or  analogy  in  our  experience — we  como  to 
proof  proper. 

We  may  notice  at  thia  point  that  every  complete  induction 
which  is  to  prove  caueatJon  really  falls  in  the  hut  analysis 
under  the  joint  method.'  For  every  obsen'ed  relation  would 
be  an  immediate  biisis  for  an  universal  judgment  if  it  woe  not 
for  the  possible  inHuence  of  tJie  concomiiants.  Hence  all 
scientific  induction  must  aim  at  eliminating  this  possibility. 
And  there  are  two  obvious  methods  of  elimination.  The  6r8t 
is  by  getting  a  siti{-lo  point  of  change  or  difference  in  the  onte- 
cedento,  and  seeinj^  what  follows.  This  is  open  to  the  objections 
that  there  may  bo  an  unobserved  change,  and  that  the  un- 
changing ooncomitnnts  may  combine  witli  ihn  point  of  change 
to  produce  tlie  eflV-ci.  The  second  is  by  finding  difieronces  in 
the  couconiitanU,  and  this  is  open  to  the  objection  that  they 
cannot  all  be  changed,  and  that  different  causes  may  produce 
tbs  same  effect     The  combination  of  the  methods  removes 

*  CoMMdiiuiit  TwUtinnt  I*  »c*riir1j  >n  •xn-ption,  ta  ft  nMb  ou  nrUtim 
ml  (•ttilrai  »lt<iitio«  to  ih«  cuucamllant*. 
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both  Mto  or  objeclioDa  It  destroys  the  possibility  of  ia<lin»ct 
caoastioD  by  showing  that  thu  pennAneat  oondicionii  do  Dot 
saffioe  for  the  effect,  wtillu  it  puts  aside  the  indueiice  of  tlic 
observed  coDCOiaitsaW  by  \iiryuig  them,  and  of  the  unobserved 
by  tha  UQlikcliliood  of  a  rep«at4id  coincidence  in  diveiigent 
sorrouadiRgs.  Liutly,  it  may  be  notk«d  that  the  method 
reqairod  is  ntally  that  of  ogreement  and  difEoreooe  in  the  sense 
that  a  simple  oombination  of  a  negative  iutaooe  with  sffree- 
ment  is  insufficient.  If  I  have  A  in  many  contexts  wiUi  D, 
and  without  A  no  D,  I  must  sUll  know  that  A  is  the  only  point 
of  change,  and  not  part  of  a  whole  A  C.  For  in  this  case  C 
might  be  the  true  factor,  and  though  by  a  secondary  application 
of  the  method  of  agreement  itself  to  the  poiuu  of  change  A  C, 
A  E,  I  can  eliminaU  C  and  E  and  reduce  the  common  factor  to 
A,  yet  this  postalates  tliat  originally  AC  and  A  E  respectively 
are  ofaaervcd  as  the  sole  point  of  change.  I  conclude  that  thie 
exhaustive  observation  of  tlte  cliaoges  whicli  ar^  and  of  the 
changes  which  are  not,  followed  by  a  difTeronco  in  the  result 
is  the  ba^ia  of  scientitic  induction,  which  consists  essentially  in 
a  combination  of  theae  observations.  On  particulnr  occasions 
we  way  speak  of  employing  the  method  of  dilference  or  of 
agreement,  but  that  is  because  the  work  of  the  other  side  of 
this  logically  inseparable  whole  is  tacitly  presupposed.  A  may 
be  already  w«ll  koowo  as  a  factor  in  B,  and  all  that  is  required 
is  to  know  whether  or  how  nearly  it  is  the  total  cause  of  B. 
Or  the  cnuw  of  B  may  be  known  to  be  wtthin  the  whole  A  X, 
and  it  in  only  necesaary  to  see  what  in  this  whole  can  be 
climinatird.  Hut  in  both  cases  we  assume  knowledge  derived 
from  the  reverse  side  of  the  method  which  we  are  now 
pursoiDg. 

The  certainty  of  Iho  joint  method,  t,<:.  of  any  com[detfl  in- 
daction,isot  course  ab«olule,g]iuitiDK  it  its  hypothesis,  namely, 
that  all  the  relevant  facta  have  Wn  taken  iuto  accoont. 
When  we  push  the  quostioii  further,  and  ask  how  we  can  ever 
b«  sure  that  observation  and  anal}rais  have  gone  hr  enough 
and  taken  enough  facts  into  account,  we  can  only  ik-nl  fairly 
with  the  method  by  asking,  as  before,  what  ground  tht- re  is  for 
doubt  1  So  viewed,  the  answer  takes  a  fairly  sim[ile  form. 
Wherever  we  can  find  a  case  of  failure  we  may  argue  that 
failure  is  at  least  a  possibility  in  a  parallel  case.  A  range  of 
itutances  that  him  once  jirovcd  too  narrow  may  prove  too 
narrow  again.  A  method  of  "  eliminating  "  casual  concomitants 
thai  liAS  failed  here  may  also  fail  tlnjre.  Coiivcnwly,  if  n 
metliod.  or  application  of  a  method,  has  never  been  known  to 
tail,  there  ta  no  rational  ground  for  disputing  its  validity  in 
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any  inatanoe.  If,  for  examplp,  we  can  take  the  joint  method 
at  applied  with  certain  precautions  over  a  certain  width  ot 
instances,  and  can  find  no  instance  of  its  ^ure  ao  applied,  we 
have  no  ground  for  doubting  its  reeults.  Xow  to  discover  and 
make  use  of  euch  application  is  tlie  business  of  each  special 
inductive  science,  not  of  lof;ic  in  gvnural.  As  the  required 
teeta  in  any  subject  matter  become  kuown,  the  knowledge  ot 
that  mnuer  assumes  a  stable  form  and  becomes  a  science. 
DifTcreui  investigations  no  longer  lead  to  conflicting  results, 
but  corrolwrate  and  supplement  one  another.  Wherever,  then, 
a  stable  inductive  science  lias  been  formed,  there  the  appro- 
priate use  of  induction  has  been,  for  that  body  of  matter,  found 
out  and  applied,  and  the  inductions  of  such  a  science  can  no 
longer  be  matter  of  legitimate  doubts 

liriefly  to  sum  up  our  theory  of  the  inductive  methods. 
Starting  from  any  single  case  of  a  relation  A-U,  we  saw 
that  the  attempt  to  generalise  it  would  be  met  by  a  counter 
consideration.  This  would  n»C  on  the  fact  that  suy  relation 
will  have  manifold  conoomitants,  and  that  changes  in  these 
constantly  modify  observed  conjunctions.  To  meet  tliis  con- 
sideration we  tried  first  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  conjunc- 
tioiu  observed.  We  found  that  on  the  theory  of  chances  this 
proved  some  connection,  close  in  proportion  to  the  number  ot 
conjunctions  observed,  and  we  found  that  generalising  stioh  a 
oonjunction,  and  testing  the  f;oncrfilisution  by  nider  experienoe 
in  parallel  cases,  our  deduction  from  the  theory  of  chances  was 
bome  out,  and  we  got  a  higher  probability  as  the  numbers 
taken  increased.  But  still  in  this  method  we  laboured  under 
the  initial  difficulty.  There  must  always,  according  to  our 
experience,  be  concomitants,  and  nothing  could  be  said,  on  the 
ground  of  any  rule  of  probability,  against  the  repetition  of  the 
same  concomitants  many  times  over.  Our  arguments  there- 
tore  at  best  proved  only  some  connection  without  specifying 
what  It  remained  to  eliminate  coocomiUiuts  altogether  by 
observing,  first,  their  absence.  This  could  hi;  upplted  only  to 
'  the  facts  of  change,  and  even  then  it  was  necessary  to  show 
^that  there  was  no  ground  for  supposing  an  unobserved  con- 
comitant before  we  could  conclude  to  a  direct  oonnection. 
lonwTer,  we  could  not  in  this  way  arrive  at  knowledge  of 
whole  conditions  of  a  8equenc&  And  thus,  secondly,  we 
ppealed  to  a  complete  variation  of  conoomitantB.  The  con- 
nnitants  thus  eliminated,  and  there  being  no  reason  to 
^suppose  a  further  unobserved  factor,  we  could  conclude  ideally 
to  a  total  cause,  more  readily  to  the  total  positive  cause  from 
which  the  eflect  could  be  inferred  in  tJie  abeenoe  of  counter- 
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acting  caaaes.  Important  subsidiary  ai^mente  were  derived 
from  continuity  and  concomitant  quantitative  variation.  The 
development  of  science  from  this  boais,  its  growth  in  cer- 
tainty, insight,  and  compluteness  will  be  the  subject  of  our 
next  chapter.' 

'  The  abore  discns^ion  ct  the  Joint  Method  U  bu«d  on  Dr.  Venn's  ameni)' 
meat  of  Mill's  ucouiit  (Bmpineal  Logic,  p.  -130). 


CHAPTER   XVI 

The   ItlTERCONNKCTIOM   OF  GSKKRAL  TkUTUS 


So  Tar  Uie  gea«rali3atio&B  we  have  accounted  tor  have  bevo 
iBolated,  or  as  tliey  are  sometimes  not  very  happil)-  culled, 
empirical,  Uws.  This  would  matter  less  if  their  oertainty  could 
be  regarded  aa  complete,  though  even  in  that  case  we  might 
have  to  ask  how  we  were  to  apply  them  to  the  complexities  o! 
nature.  But  they  are  not  ua  tuuy  stand  abeolutoly  certain  ;  in 
many  cases  the  degree  of  uncertainty  allttching  to  them  is 
practically  appreciable,  and  in  all  cases  it  is  of  theoretic 
interest.  We  have  therefore  to  inquire  whether,  by  oonnecting 
these  isolated  generolisationft  with  one  another,  we  can  wholly 
or  in  pott  eliminate  this  element  of  doubt  7  Suppose  w«  have 
a  generalisation  &- b  grounded  on  an  induction  strong  enough 
to  make  it  probable  but  not  strong  enough  to  make  it  certain. 
Suppoee,  further,  that  we  can  foniiKt  this  mduction  with  another 
a-p  which  is  also  probable.  Suppose,  first,  the  connection  to 
be  such  that  if  ce-piH  true  a-b  must  also  be  true,  and  assume 
that  the  evidonec  for  a  -  3  '*  tintiiely  iudepi-udL-nt  of  that  from 
which  we  inferred  a  -  U  It  is  clear  that  Uie  probability  of  a  -  b 
is  increased.  A  fresli  and  independent  consideration  is  ad- 
duced in  its  favour.  The  nature  of  the  incresae  ia  best  seen  by 
putting  it  aritbmetically.  L«t  both  the  generalisations  have 
an  independent  probability  of  ].  Then  the  probability  that 
a  is  not  b  is  J  before  we  investigate  it  on  its  own  merita 
The  result  of  our  investigation  is  independently  to  reduce 
the  probability  to  ^.  The  actual  resultant  probability  that 
a  is  not  b  is  therefore  ^x{,  i<.  the  probability  of  a-b  is 

But  there  IS  a  further  possibility.  The  inductions  u-fi  and 
a-b  may  be  eo  related  that  they  imply  one  snotherr  t.c.  that 
not  only  does  a-b  follow  from  a  - 13,  but  if  a  -  b  is  true  it  follows 
also  that  a-B  is  true.  In  this  case  it  appears  that  the  prob- 
ability of  botli  generalisations  is  increased.*    The  fact  that  they 

'  If  ««  *iih  to  |>ut  Uia  incnua  niat)iem»tio«Ily  «•  niut  in  tliu  mm  ua  • 
dliTtmt  SnuHilA.     For  not  only  doai  ttie  prababto  Unth  of  each  ^MnlbMiOD 
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coincido  iM  frosh  evidence  for  boUi  of  them.  In  tbe  world  of 
knowledge,  aa  elsewhere,  union  is  strength.  Two  judgtneDts 
rcUtivcty  wc*k  in  isolation  g:iin  strength  when  seen  to  oor- 
roborate  one  anotlter.  Kach  has  its  own  ground  and  euoh  is 
ground  for  the  other,  and  therefore  increases  the  consideraUona 
making  for  the  other.  It  is  clear  that  tltis  relation  need  not 
be  limited  to  two  judgments.  A  third  and  a  fourth  may  join 
tlie  band  and  add  to  its  strvngth.  And,  lastly,  each  judgment 
may  be  connected  in  one  relation  with  thia,  in  anotber  with 
thu,  independent  belief,  so  that  ultimately  our  thou^t  might 
form  a  single  system  in  which  all  jMUts  should  be  intcrconneet«d. 
Il  will  be  our  buainefis  in  the  pr^eut  Rhapt«r  to  explain  th« 
various  ways  in  which  inductive  reaulta  can  be  thus  inter* 
connected. 

1.  Variaiion  qf  iKe  taute. 

(a)  General  principle. 

The  first  method  of  connecting  inductions  may  be  pnt  in 
general  terms  as  follows : — By  the  inductive  methods  I  can 
get  a  high  degree  of  probability  for  tho  genoroltsatioa  a-b. 
:jimiUrly,  I  have  a  highly  probable  genermlisatiou  c-d.  Suppose 
now  I  have  a  fact  mialitied  by  both  a  and  c,  I  shall  expect  a 
consequent  <inalified  by  both  b  and  d.  Of  course,  u  and  c  may 
be  related  in  very  difTercnt  ways.  They  may  eland,  aa  wo 
Bometimes  put  it,  "  side  by  side,"  bo  that  the  whole  formed  is 
more  appropriately  symbolised  as  a  +  c.  Two  forces  applied 
at  different  points  but  u>uding  to  move  a  body  in  the  same 
direction,  eg.  two  wcigbta  to  one  scab  might  serve  as  an 
instance.  Or  a  c  may  be  a  whole  in  which  c,  a  doU'iminate 
diffeiBDM,  yuai\/Ua  a.  And  here  eitl^er  c  or  a  may  bo  abstrao- 
tioDS,  fodd  not  capable  of  presentation  indei>cnd<»utly  of  some 
qnaliiioation,  whether  that  which  they  exhibit  in  this  instance 
or  in  some  other.  Thus  a  mi^bt  be  a  volume  of  water  at  a 
given  temperature  and  c  a  definite  change  of  temperature ;  a 

Rapport  ibt  othw,  but  in  tliEii  cu>  tb«  probibU  bhUf  of  titlMr  would  Im 
u  tfiniiwiit  (f  dnU  tlie  «th«r.  W»  nujr  Mr^ps  cani|niu  tha  pr«b»bUiqr 
»ft«i  UiU  faahloK.  Let  a  -  b  aad  •  -  /r  hare  oaeh  ■  probalnlitT  nt  |.  Thb  neau 
thftt  todiMtionaof  Mch  a  kind  art  conrcot  Ihrw  tunMonc«t  fbvr,  and  inoomct 
«iioa  in  four  Umm.    Tbat  «f  two  aiich  ioduotkna  botli  will  be  traa  liaa  tlwB  ia 

rnatalaprobabilitf  of  |x(=A<  uid  tkat  both  will  be  bla*  a  prabaUlitj  of 
X I = ,>,.  But  bjr  our  )iiri«thMia  ana  or  otber  of  Uiea*  atianialirta  a)u*t  bold, 
i.0.  tlw  noDalntiig  cai«a  in  whiob  oiia  might  bo  tnio  aad  on*  Um  ara  pat  out  of 
eoiuL  HtM*  of  IIm  only  poanble  altarnailna,  ana  it  ucn  prebalila  than  (lie 
oUier  io  ntlo  of  B  to  1,  tt.  the  comblnad  indnedoM  hat«  a  DrotAbOitv  of  ft. 
I  am  ■mch  isdabtad  to  tny  (riaod,  Mr.  A.  B.  Jcdlil^  for  valnabla  crltioinni 
and  mgmrtioiw  on  the  appllaatioB  ei  tha  nwthMiiatiea  of  prot^Uiiy  to  thb 
point.  1  ahonld  nj  bare  cbat  I  oonoeire  auoh  an  appUcalios  to  m  of  um 
mmij  far  puipOMa  of  itliutntion.  It  U  not,  I  Ihlot,  tbti  rt*!  ba«ia  of  tin 
■igaiMat  buon  v,  but  it  iJliuaatts  tha  rata  at  which  jircibabllit/  fmraHM. 
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might  bo  A  "  tjrpical "  cell  (of  oouise  an  abstracUon)  and  c  tb« 
particular  devolopment  (elongation,  «to.)  constituUng  ao  tho 
cell  of  a  longitudiiuit  striped  muftcle.  But  in  any  of  these 
oaaes  we  may  have  evideD<»  of  the  behaviour  of  botJi  a  and  o 
from  the  joint  method.  As  long  as  we  have  this  evidence  the 
rdation  between  a  and  c  is  immaterisL  It  does  not  primd 
fvmt  matter  whether  c  qualifies  a  or  is  a  part  of  a  or  ms 
•m-aX.  All  we  are  concerned  with  is  tliat  we  have  ac,  and 
that  aocordii^ly,  if  our  previous  fjcmeralisalions  were  j^ood, 
w0  must  expect  bd  to  follow.  It  may  be  objected  that  the 
presenco  of  c  may  "aflect"  the  action  of  a  or  mm  twrtd,  bnt 
the  point  is  tliat  if  the  inductive  tests  have  been  properly  ap- 
plied we  already  know  the  way  in  which  c  will  aflcct  a.  namely, 
by  introducing  the  modilication  d.  Hence  if  both  consequenls 
b  and  d  be  known,  and  if  we  are  capable  of  making  the  con- 
struction, we  can  infer  the  result  b  u.  And  so  far  as  b  and 
d  are  fnvioi^f ,  so  far  btl.tho  whole,  is  probable.  Of  coarse,  the 
new  case  may  be  just  one  wliicli  will  throw  some  quite  new 
l^ht  on  ^e  consequents  of  a  and  c  It  may  be  the  exception 
which  redetermines  tli«  rule.  Btit  if  Ui»  joint  method  has 
alrasdy  been  applied  with  due  stringency,  we  have  strong 
probability  that  b  and  <]  are  the  true  consequents  in  any 
case.  We  have  ground  for  believing  that  tJicy  wiU  not  fail  at 
all ;  and  that  tliey  will  fail  just  in  thus  case  will  be  atJll  more 
improbabla  Uenoe  we  get  a  very  strong  antecedent  prob- 
ability for  the  effect  b  d.' 

Thus  u  and  c  may  be  two  mechanical  forces  operating  on 
the  same  body,  the  resultant  (r)  of  which  can  be  determined 


'  Tbia  In  of  ooorM  «u)if*rt  14  lli«  UmiUtJaiia  k(d  down  in  expliiiniiig  th« 
joint  method.  It  Iben  u  anr  evMeiiM  tli«t  tlie  sew  oouoamiUnta  ore  caimtcr- 
•etiiiBcaUKotbeinCtraiMitillhoId*,  bat  ui*>pMia]  ib«iiei  for  totbBtoUl  bd, 
b  MM  d  vU]  tond  to  Ndnoe  one  ktioihar  to  nro.  Ono  tniiandarvUnilinx  miut, 
hMNttr,  b*  gu*H*d  •^init.  Th*  alTact  of  a  xavj  \m  to  modllV  e,  uii)  tlMtt  of  o 
tonodi^  ■.  Ifwe  tliorou^lily  und«rsloc<J  th«  MtuTvof  ••luf  a  u  "|>c«itin" 
OMWM  «t  tlioiild  (xficot  tliU  bFrurit1iai]<].  Qui  tho  nuv  whole  bilsm  ii>*j  h«Ta 
fuTtbn  ooDBtqaniM'  or  vaUt  into  intmctioiiB  with  othor  o^t*  in  a  attnoer 
■liiiM  inulciuablc  ftoiu  tbo  behaviour  of  b  and  d  takm  naj^v.  Thii  b  tlia 
oaM  (iabr  alUCi  oX  ohanloal  combtDationi.  Of  oouno,  Uio  fact  that  carboit  and 
Mjgoii  form  <*Tbanlo  add  dvpoida  on  tho  ehamctor  of  oyit/m  and  oaiboo 
<t8gMh«r,  in  •trietnsu^  with  tho  oondltl«n«  undor  whioli  tlMf  aro  brought 
togotlior),  aadwoulilbrinrinabltlbMvfToniirwoliad  rnougli  luiowlodgo  of  thoaa 
•laMODta.  It  is  only  the  fuithoT  bohaviour  of  thia  now  whole — ita  nactloiia 
with  olhtr  lubilatioc*  at  iU  bobanour  in  Tailing  ooaditioD*— wbiob  wa  can  In 
hut  ■  alight  docmadetCTiulno  or  flxpltin  from  onrknowlodfioof  the  foin|ioiira(a. 
Anid  thii  wholo,  wo  matt  nnuembn,  doM  not  eonaltt  «l  the  fro*  oxymn  and 
pun  caibon,  whoto  propnllot  wo  havo  dotorraJDed,  but  ol  oxfctn  and  oarlMii 
JB  aoma  modifted  lona.  Striotlf  takoo,  than,  oompoaitiaii  or  eauaea  bold* 
uainnaUy,  and  thua  to  braa  w*  know  the  chaneter  of  •«a*o  we  nuy  apply 
OUT  knowledge  whan  tka  oaua*  ia  acting  in  any  liidi  oombinatioii. 
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b/  oombining  the  effoetA  b  and  d  ot  each.  Or  a  may  be  a 
fnexii^  mixturu  which  vooIb  (b)  a  body  immersed  in  it,  and 
0  the  liberation  of  a  gas  from  prewun!  which  also  lowera  the 
temperatuie  (d).  Thu  liberation  of  a  gas  already  cooled  by  a 
fieczing  mixture  (ao)  will  reduce  the  temperature  doubly 

?jd).  CcUb  in  general  exhibit  some  contntclility  on  stimulus, 
inagioe  a  oontraciion  tAking  a  determinate  direction  ieogth- 
vise  down  an  elongated  cell  and  yoa  have  the  ruditnentary 
form  of  muflotdar  oontiaction  exhibited  as  a  simple  niodilication 
of  ordinary  cellular  processes. 

An  important  resolt  foltowa  aETectin^  the  whole  problem  ot 
indaction.    By  separate  inductione  I  have  a  probnbility  ^say 
of  fif)  for  the  goaerolisationa  a  b  and  c  d.    The  probability,  then, 
that  both  these  generalisations  will  hold  true  is  ^f^x^^  =  Mq  = 
Approximately  J.    Tlien  %  menstires  the  anUetdent  prooabuUy  (A 
tbf  seqaoDce  a  o-b  d    But  now  suppose  that  I  exominn  tliis  oom- 
Unatioa  ID  the  concrete,  that  I  test  it  in  turn  by  the  inductive 
methods  and  get  the  same  probability  (A)  of  its  truth.    Tliis 
probability  wul  be  indepenaefU  of  the  ottier,  beina  arrived  at  by 
independent  obeemttion.    Hence  the  total  probabui^  of  a  c-  b  d 
will  be  as  the  joint  probabilities  which  here  converge  upon  the 
proof  ot  it.    Mathemntieally  it  will  be  ns  }xA:jtxA,  i«. 
as  36  to  1,  A  very  much  higher  certainty  than  before.    That  is 
tiw  oombination  of  two  probable  gencialiaotloDS,  and  the  sub- 
scqaent  verification  by  ao  indepeniuDt  indndion  of  tlieir  joint 
result  vcr)-  greatly  mcreaaes  our  certainty  of  that  result  aa 
compared  with  the  certainty  we  could  obtain  by  either  cal- 
culatioo  or  induction  separately.    Kot  is  tliis  all.    ao~bd  has 
an  independent  probability  of  ^,  and  c-d  has  a  probability  <k 
■Af.    But  if  a  c  - 1>  d  and  c  -  d  are  botii  tnie,  a  -  b  must  be  true 
abx    For  if  lliu  whole  a  o  causes  the  whole  b  d,  and  of  these  the 
part  c  causes  d,  it  remains  that  a  causes  b.    Heaoe  the  argu- 
ment applied  to  a  c  -  b  d  may  be  in  turn  applied  to  a  -  b.    It  will 
have  a  probability  of  i  in  addition  to  the  probability  of 
derived  from  its  own  induction.    And  so  with  c-d.    Hence  t1 
combination  of  the  three  generaliaatkins  materially  raises  the 
probability  of  each  and  all.'  s 

^)  Application  to  quantity. 

If  now  wo  put  c=a,  wu  have  the  case  of  quantitative 
variation  aa  or  2a.  Thus  a  is  a  force  communicating  a  certain 
momentum  to  a  body,  2a  produces  twice  that  momentum.    Or 

'  Of  ooarM  wo  ounot  Hipiy  tbo  vholt  incMMO  af  probkbUitr  to  M«b  of  lb* 
thTM  la  Urn,  or  «•  •houM  twra  a  Mlf-aalUpIyliii  pnwMi.    But 
ImUod,  iS  no*  alrMidv  nrUin,  niMt  bt  la  Iti 
imteUa  by  oolaofdng  *iUi  oUmo. 
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B  is  a  chiuigo  in  the  direction  of  a  force  which  alt«TB  the 
direction  of  tlio  moving  bodv.  Move  th«  force  through  the 
angle  2a  aaU  you  alter  the  direction  of  movement  in  the  same 
degree. 

But  here  arises  the  qaeetion  left  over  by  an  earlier  die- 
cussion.  Quantitative  varialion  does  not  olwnjs  take  place 
by  simple  laws.  It  is  pleasant  to  get  warm,  but  it  is  not  twice 
as  pleasant  t<i  set  twice  as  warm.  To  pat  the  same  objection 
on  grounds  of  theory,  it  may  bo  urged  that  here  the  inference 
from  the  method  of  agreement  breaks  down.  I  have  tried 
the  effects  of  a  in  the  context  p,  q,  r,  s,  etc     But  I  have  not 

I  tried  it  in  tk<  amlaU  a.     All  the  otber  contexts  have  the 
common  point  of  diSerinj;  qualitatively  from  the  agent  a  itself. 
Accordingly,  I  cannot  infer  i  priori  to  the  conduct  of  a  when 
combined  with  another  a  to  fonn  the  quantity  2a.> 
In  point  of  fact,  what  we  call  "  caoses  "  and  "  effects  "  do 
not  always  vaiy  in  constant  proportions.    Nearly  all  phyaicai 
(timuli,  an  their  intensity  varies,  piiss  rapiJly  from  the  pleesure* 
ftble  to  the  utlt^rly  intolerable  sia-;c.     Nor  can  we.  in  face  oC 
countless  familiar  phenomena  of  "periodicity,"  lay  it  down 
^B     that  the  variation  will  be  always  in  one  direction.    Tlie  upper 
^m     C  resembles  the  lower  more  nearly  tlinn  any  intervening  tone, 
^^     though  the  vibrations  increase  regularly  in  fiet^uency.    The 

ioittcnnost  violet  of  the  spectrum  is  to  the  eye  nearer  red  than 
is  green,  though  again  the  ware-lengths  continue  to  diminish 
from  red  through  green  to  violet*  Sixe  of  brain  is  almost 
undoubtedly  connoi^ed  with  decree  of  intelligence,  but  a  frog 
'  A  •iKoial  iwitinn  it  rtquIraJ  line  W«  uw  alnvu  tlial  if  th«  gtacnl 
qiulilla  A  nnd  B  (includiog  all  tlicu  dcfcrcc*  a-btonft-nti)  wbi«  totuMCUd 
M  MWb  In  th«  Alriciint  md»,  thtir  Trtriatioiu  aoAt  to  follow  »  kw  of  nmplf 
propartion.  Itiicli«»  u*  ntv  'ttttiixgnfttima  A  -1),  batfninik-  b.  'Flic  Utcrr 
ooiuioetiou  ii  Uli«ii  to  Iw  •ubiuniiiitwl  iii  tlio  tratn  IliM  a  I*  tlin  toUl  powtivc 
MUM  of  h.  Kow  if  tkUu  tnir,  aDd  ^iSt  wiol4^a  ranM,  I  Initglno  tnftt  tli* 
law  of  Mtaplo  nopnrtion  ninit  bold  ;  and  we  can  convert  the  eolUivelion  ami  Hy, 
If  a  -  K  A  -  Is,  and  If  A  -  R  then  a  -  b.  In  (act,  we  nuilte  tbi*  i»remi(«  iu  lft« 
Uwa  oE  onerOT  and  of  the  [icnnaiiviux)  of  auhatanco.  Bnt  if  the  total  cause 
OOnUInt  an  «3fo)iient  which  doM  not  rary  (f.^.  If  aeaa,  and  Ifahlffhet  dugroc 
«ta  maaiu  really  an  IncmaM  of  a  wb{]c>  a  In  Matlouary)  th«r»  U  notnlnx  in  the 
dMneotion  a  -  b  to  indicate  tli«  qiuntitatirt  rmnlt  of  2a  or  n  a.  And  thU 
Mmaponij*  to  tbo  ordinary  taiu !»  whicb  we  speak  of  varjuij;  tbe  oaua*.  for 
what  we  call  "IheoHne"  iaiii  fact  u  arnlea  pari  of  Ihe  trur  groand  "acting 
tut"  another  part,  i.g.  Mlmuliigon  nerve.  InottaMnji  the  itiEnutua,  ihonFrve 
ramaiua  oouitaot  (cor  It  allvrvil,  (.?.  tn  eicitdbilllT,  1>  not  mcnurily  allrml 
in  Iho  aanw  direction  u  tbu  ttiniiilui),  and  tb«  qiieiuoii  then  ariiei  u  to 
the  T«nilt.  COBceding  tben  that  cuj  nncnl  pnuuijila  (j^itm  u«  |[nidanoi 
in  the  very  ninpleat  eaaea,  in  all  but  thcM  we  require  iptcific  Mptrianco  to 
bdpw. 

*  In  the  InttaocM  qoetad,  and  no  doubt  in  coquiIom  othira.  the  ]i«riodicJty 
Ma  \m  "npialned."  la  the  aimpleat  oaae  the  rtturu  of  thn  cSoct  at  a  blzhor 
•tige  to  MaMthing  like  ila  ciinneter  at  a  fomitr  U»e*  i*  In  diraet  paiaJleltin 
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witb  a  Urge  head  filled  with  brftin  tubataiiM  is  per1is{]S  w 
stuDtd  D8  a  cnyfish  villi  its  insignificuit  ganglia. 

^Vo  cftnoot,  except  wliure  onr  knovleage  u  exhanRtive,  say 
much  itpnori  of  causal  vamtions  or  degree.  But  the  metboa 
of  Bgraetnent  does  not  altogoUier  fail  as,  for  we  can  apply  it 
to  the  varying  degrees  themselves.     If  we  have 

a        Sa        3a 

b  2b  3b 
it  IS  obvioiu  tlmt  variatiou  of  quanti^  as  saeh  makes  no 
dilTerencv  to  the  sequence  a  b.  We  may  accordingly  (from  a 
few  variaiiu)  expect  to  find  any  ft  followed  by  b.  But  here 
two  cautious  are  neceesary.  First,  wo  tuust  consider  (in 
aocordftnce  wiUi  the  ordiniiry  canons  of  this  method)  whether 
there  is  any  common  point  in  the  d^rees  selected  for  exsmina- 
IJon.  If  so  the  inferenoo  will  not  be  safe  to  other  degrees, 
eqiecially  to  those  which  are  widely  diveigent  Thus  the 
degrees  above  instanced  agree  in  being  lote.  It  la  possible, 
thcti,  that  12a  or  20a,  it  is  even  possible  that  4a,  niuy  hav«  a 
diflon^nt  kind  of  effect  Nor  is  mere  lowncsss  (or  height)  of 
degree  the  only  possible  form  of  identity.  Any  "  periodicity," 
such  as  the  choice  of  the  squares,  should  be  avoided  if  tbe 
inference  is  to  be  sound.  But  if  we  tiilce  bolh  low  and  high 
degrees,  avoiding  any  npcctnl  p<iint  of  resemblnnce,  a  few 
instances  give  us  high  probability  for  all  interA-eniog  cases. 
Inference  beyond  the  extremes  observed — what  Jevons  calls 
extrapolation — is  always  uncertain,  and  a  broad  experience  has 
shown  us  that  the  highest  degrees  of  a  quality  are  very  liable 
to  be  followed  by  qualitatively  different  cHecte.  Confining 
ourselves  to  "moderate"  degrees,  a  yenr  wide  range  of  instances 
would  assure  us  of  Boyle's  luw.  and  tLo  geticrftUsatioD  seemed 
sound  until  exnmfnntion  of  much  greater  pressures  proved  a 
deviation.  Siniiliirly,  Weber's  law  holds  for  certain  stimuli 
(<-.j;.  sound)  within  tolerably  broad  limits  and  then  entirely 
bieoks  down. 

Kotice,  secondly,  that  it  makes  ft  great  difTercnce  whether 
the  inference  you  wish  to  draw  is  merely  that  any  a  will  have 
t9mt  b  as  its  efiect>  or  that  the  degrees  of  a  and  b  will  in  nil 
TaijatioDS  obierre  the  sanw  proportion.  Ttio  Gntt  inference 
is  obviously  much  the  safer,  t.^  is  substantiated  by  fewer 
iRStaaces.     Thus  if  Boj-le's  law  merely  stated  that  votnroe 

vtitL  •  l£ka  r«lum  of  th«  mnw.  The  ribntiaii*  of  tbe  oeUn  an  jntt  dmUt 
thoM  «r  tlw  origiiul  adU,  and  pwbapa  tlio  Mmo  eapJtiutiiM  bmj  *pply  W 
•oknn  (m«  Wnndt,  nut.  P»yA.  U.  utf.  Ix.  f  4).  Tbtn  I*  Om  mm<i  wtt  oT 
nMmbiuM  bstwMn  the  mwm  h  tewata  Um  Wroet*.  But  HM  jurt  thit  kind 
of  wwihUno  vottld  oporato  iu  juit  ibia  wajr  cnald  aanty  b«  prond  only  bjr 
SfMiBo  etncTTatkn, 
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decreases  as  piessuie  increosea  without  furtJier  aBBigning  a 
direct  proportioD  between  the  two  facts,  it  would  not  be 
fslfiiHed  hj  any  known  instances,  tbougli  of  course  it  M-ould 
be  less  valuable. 

I  conclude  that  007  real  guide  in  eetimating  the  eff«ot  of 
quantitative  or  qualitative  vanutionH  ts,  apart  thim  ibc  simpl«it 
«uo9,  notbing  bat  the  method  of  ajpiemcnt  applied  to  the 
exaininntion  of  instuuc«s  of  those  very  variations.  A  priori, 
we  may  know  notbing  of  the  difTerenoe  which  any  variation 
will  produce  But  when  we  have  tested  it  we  may  a|)ply  our 
resolts  to  new  coiobiualioiia  with  a  certainty  proportionate  to 
the  thoroughness  of  our  test  It  follows  that  if  one  aeries  of 
inductions  goes  to  establish  a  connection  between  a  and  b  with 
a  certain  law  of  concomitant  variation,  and  if  a  second  set  of 
inductions  go  to  show  that  ma  gives  ab;  then  if  the 
quantities  in  the  two  cases  tally  according  to  oalculation  with 
one  another,  these  mts  of  inductions  conlinn  one  anotlier, 
precisely  as  the  inductions  a-b,  c-d,  and  ac-bd  in  the 
cases  first  token.  In  the  first  case  we  combined  inductions 
of  different  character;  now  we  connect  results  differing  only 
in  quantity. 

Sucli  combinations  clearly  articulated  or  obscurely  felt 
seem  to  fonii  the  baokbone  of  our  confidence  both  in  scientific 
and  in  common-sense  results.  We  have,  in  fact,  here  the  con- 
vene case  to  the  interference  of  counter  considorationa  which 
has  hitherto  guided  our  account  of  induction.  A  bdivf  rests 
on  Hucb  and  such  considerulions,  and  if  these  are  the  only 
evidence  bearinj^  on  the  subject,  that  belief  must  be  provision- 
ally accepted.  But  it  may  yet  encounter  other  results  diawo 
from  equally  good  evidence.  Tliese  may  conflict  with  it  and 
then  we  have  to  balance  probabilities,  or  they  may  support  it 
and  then  we  have  an  added  confidence.  The  business  of 
induction  is  to  eliminate  the  first  contingency  and  provide  for 
the  second, — to  put  counter  considerations  out  of  court  and  to 
find  considemtions  with  "iven  support.  This  second  operation 
is  oa  applicable  to  "  unscientific  "  ns  to  "  scientific  "  inductions ; 
the  common-sense  genenlisation  or  tlie  analytic  comparisons 
of  the  ezperimeutaT  methods  equally  gain  strength  by  nnion. 

{e)  But  arc  the  probabilities  of  connects)  inductious  really 
independent  f  Suppose  (it  may  be  said)  that  the  induction 
a-b  laboured  under  a  doubt  arising  from  the  possibility  of  an 
onobserved  concomitant  X  of  a.  Wliy  should  not  that  very 
same  concomitant  \  be  present  here  in  the  case  a  c  f  Again, 
granting  a-b  univerBal  in  certain  contexts,  the  method  of 
agreement  convcrte  the  relation  into  a  strict  universal  by 
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TBZ^g  the  oonfeaxtB,  e^.  b^  trTiiig  it  in  oompany  witli  p.  q,  r,  a 

Suppoae  nor  that  ao-bdhaa  bwn'taciedinjostthoBeoontezts, 
or  in  BOBoe  of  them,  over  again.  Then  the  indoodons  wiD  not 
be  independent. 

Hie  ol^JeetioQ  haa  finoe,  and  we  can  deal  with  it  onfy  1^ 
taxeitA  oonadaration  <tf  the  nAtore  of  the  facta  connected. 
Hie  answer  will  best  be  nndentood  by  dealing  with  car  two 
main  oases  sepsiately. 

(i)  QoantitatlTe  TBziation. 

U  ao  is  qoalitatively  like  a  but  mnch  gnater  in  qnaati^, 
it  is  dmi  «iat  tJie  oonditions  ander  which  we  observe  its 
afibots  will  difbr  in  some  impcntant  particiilars.  For  axatn[Ae, 
operating  snder  the  method  of  difference,  I  perfonn  the  act  p 
in  order  to  pndnoe  a,  and  I  find  b  following.  Kow  p  maj 
bsTe  iatrodoced  q,  which  was  too  small  for  my  powws  A 
obserration  to  detect  For  example,  a  giv^i  chemical  sab- 
'Stenoe  might  owe  certain  of  its  raaotioos  to  the  preeenoe  of  a 
foreign  sabstance  too  small  to  be  observed.  Or  sgain,  in 
stimolatiiig  nerve  A  I  m^t  sUgbtly  excite  B  as  w^  At 
the  given  degree  of  intensi^  this  second  stinralos  might  not 
raan^est  itseU,  Now,  if  I  wish  to  try  a  higher  deoree  of  a,  I 
most  also  either  increase  p  or  bring  aboat  a  by  ouier  ineans. 
Bat  increasing  p  will  ^baoly  increase  any  other  eflbct  it  may 
have  as  well  as  a.  Hence  if  q  really  existed,  and  was  nn- 
observable  on  accoont  of  its  minntenesa,  it  should  now  become 
evident  If  it  doea  cot,  the  probability  that  it  is  non-existeat 
gathera  atrength.  Thus  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  sub- 
stance used  I  should  also  increase  the  foreign  substance  which 
might  now  exist  in  sufBcient  quantity  to  be  manifest  Or  in 
increasing  the  stimulus  to  nerve  A,  I  should  increase  that  of  B, 
which  would  then  give  some  palpable  sign  of  itself. 

Here,  then,  the  two  inductions  are  at  least  in  part  inde- 
pendent, and  80  far  as  this  independence  goes  the  probability 
both  of  a  -  b  and  a  c  -  b  d,  and  therefore  of  the  general  A  -  B, 
is  increased. 

But  this  is  not  all  Suppose  the  original  induction  an 
error.  The  relation  a  -  b  was  then  really  due  to  the  presence, 
say,  of  m.  This  supposition  has  a  certain  probability,  high  or 
low,  as  the  case  may  b&  But  if  it  is  true,  it  is  clear  tl^t  m 
must  be  present  in  the  new  case  (a  c  —  b  d)  also,  and  that  in  the 
due  proportionate  quantity  cm.  That  ia  to  say,  the  quantita- 
tive changes  ac,  cm  must  coincide  in  time  and  space,  and  for 
this  coincidence  no  reason  appears.  Its  probability  is  wholly 
independent  of  the  original  probability  of  m,  whatever  that 
may  be.    The  resulting  probability  that  m  really  exists  will 
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tbenforo  be  tb«  product  of  lliese  two  probabilities,  and  will  be 
pToportiotuitely  diminifiti(>(l.> 

In  two  ways,  then,  the  probability  of  the  original  induction 
!»  iDcrcased.  On  the  one  band.  t1i«  opernttoD  of  a  i«  obe«rve<l 
under  materially  different  conditions,  climinatiiii;  certain  oppor- 
tunities of  error.  On  the  otlier  band,  the  hypolhesiit  of  error 
iDvolvee  more  complex  Buppoaitioos  tJhan  before,  and  these  new 
suppositions  are  not  ouoh  ns  to  lead  aaj  support  to  one 
another.  The  separate  inductions  may  therefore  be  taken  as 
independently  probable;  and  sinoe  the  truth  of  one  involves 
that  of  the  other  their  joint  probability  is  increased. 

(ii)  Qtiulitative  vanstion. 

If  nc  is  a  special  combination  of  two  causes  knowu  in 
separation,  the  abovQ  arsumenls  are  even  increased  in  strength. 
An  instance  will  best  ahow  the  kind  of  conibioatJons  referred 
to,  and  the  (otal  independence  of  the  elemcutaiy  and  deriva- 
tive inductioits.  That  liquids  distribute  pressure  C(|tinlly  in  all 
directions  (a  -  b)  results  from  certain  simple  experiments  aa  at 
least  an  approximate  truth.  That  either  Hoiids  or  liquids 
exert  a  downward  pressure  on  their  supports  (c  ~  d)  is  s 
fumiliar  f^neratisatton.  That  bodies  lighter,  bulk  for  bulk, 
than  water  will  float  (ac-  bd)  is  another  fsmiliar  fact  which 
we  know  from  observation,  but  which  we  could  also  infer  from 
the  two  previous  laws.  In  this  cose  the  resulting  hiw  (of 
Hoatttig  bodies),  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  elcmeutaiy  law 
that  an  unsupported  body  falls,  is  confirmatory  proof  that 
liquids  exert  pressure  upwards  as  well  as  downwards ;  for  were 
it  otherwise,  we  should  have  a  contradictory  result. 

Now,  in  tliis  case,  if  we  nsBume  an  error  in  either  of  the 
simple  laws  (a  -  b,  c  -  d),  wo  should  have  to  assume  an  exactly 
compensating  error  in  the  complex  law(ac-bd).  Or  if  we 
usume  that  m  is  the  true  cause  of  b,  and  n  of  d,  we  should 
have  to  suppose  a  combination  m  n  to  exist,  and  that  in  just 
the  relation  required,  in  order  to  give  us  the  effect  bd.  In 
Pascal's  experiment  proving  tlie  equal  distribution  of  pr«.<!Surc, 
the  pressure  is  upplted  by  a  piston.  Suppose  the  error  to 
originate  hens  through  the  introduction  of  some  unnoticed 
force  m.  we  should  have  to  sup|>09e  a  second  error  m  u,  originat- 
ing in  a  different  manner,  and  accurately  adjusted  in  quanti^ 
and  direction  to  explain  the  laws  of  floating,  a  supposition 
which  would  be  clearly  gratuitous. 

■  The  ATsumnnt  «r  Munr  Iropllni  th*t  wo  can  find  no  m  uid  n  vhkh  vuj 
oeaoeaiiittBUf  (cf.  iImvb,  |i.  341).  W*  Iimtc  tb«ii.  in  fart.  ■  coinbJiiatioB  ollli* 
IMUiod  d  ouiownitant  vnrialton*  wUIi  tliv  jnint  ni'-tlifld  at  >|iiiUm1  ta  Mch 
degrM  of  tlio  qnalitiM. 
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IPake  another  instance.  Stimulating  n  nerve  <a)  we  get  a 
cerUiin  reaction  <b).  I1ti»  reaction  ia  a  part  of  some  wider 
function,  aa;,  of  reapiration  or  digestion.  After  section  of  ibo 
aame  nerve  (<c  =  a  c),  though  the  general  process  goee  on  us 
before,  the  particular  function  ceases  (d=ba).  The  two  experi- 
ments dearly  coD6rai  ons  another,  and  arv  as  ctcAtly  inde* 
pundeat  of  one  another.  An  error  which  ehoutd  uffoct  the  one 
would  not  aCtect  cli«  other.  And  the  argnmeot  hero  is  really 
the  sune  as  before,  except  that  o  is  now  a  rtwrtai  of  a — a 
being  the  introduction  of  the  stimulus  into  a  quiescent  or 
normal  state  of  things,  and  a  (  =  ac)  the  removal  of  the  eama 
Clearly,  if  a  is  the  true  cause  of  b,  the  removal  (c)  of  a  should 
alfio  bring  b  to  an  end.  Whence,  from  a-b  we  infer  »- fi, 
and  from  a  -  ^  we  infer  a  -  b. 

Another  cose,  in  which  a  c  means,  in  factv  the  non-apiwarouce 
of  a  when  it  would  otherwise  be  expected,  is  the  fallowing. 
The  altraclivo  force  of  an  electrified  body  (a)  i«  inversely  as 
the  aqaain  of  the  distance  (b).  This  is  proveable  by  direct  ob- 
wrvation,  namely,  by  means  of  Coulomb's  torsion  balance.  That 
a  charge  is  equally  distributed  on  tlio  surface  of  a  sphere  and 
tends  to  accumulate  on  points  and  edges  is  an  iudependuut 
induction  (c-d).  lliat  no  electrio  attraction  is  manifested 
wUAin  an  electri6ed  body  (aG-b(I)is  also  well  known,  aud 
geometrical  considerations  prove  that,  granting  the  laws  of 
surface  distribution,  this  is  only  possible  on  tno  assumption 
that  the  attructiou  is  inver^jly  us  tliu  square  of  the  distance. 
i^  the  second  and  third  induoUons  nocc-ssitnto  the  first.  But 
tltcy  are  obviously  independent,  not  only  in  the  aense  that 
(hey  take  place  under  difTeient  circumstances,  hut  that  they  are 
actually  different  laws.' 

l-^ssentially  the  same  principle  appears  in  a  somewhat 
different  light  in  a  very  wide  and  impoHant  class  of  cases. 
Suppose  we  have  a  number  of  highly  probable  inductdoDfl, 
M  -  N,  0  -  r,  Q  -  E,  and  so  on.  Vp'e  set  about  Uio  analysis  of 
tJieee  results,  and  we  find  that  M  -  K  may  be  analysed  into 
ac-bd,0- Pinto  ae-bf.  I'-Q  into  ag-bh,  aud  so  fortlt 
Tlie  result  is  a  mcondary  induction,  based  on  our  llrst  geueral- 
isations, sIiowin<;  that  the  relation  a-b  is  universsL  'fhe  very 
same  inductions  go  to  show  tlie  precise  modilications  d,  (,  and 
h  introduced  by  c,  e,  and  g  respectively  into  the  relation  a-b. 
Then  a-b  becomes  a  true  universal,  aud  we  use  it  now  as  a 
major  premiaa  from  which  we  deduce  other  relations  S  -  T. 
Hut  tlus  is  not  aU.  If  S  -  T  can  be  analysed  into  a  k  -  b  I,  and 
if  k  - 1  is  known  from  other  sources,  the  new  case  S  -  T  is  a 
<  Till  abet*  •umpi*  ww  mggmfA  to  im  b;  Ur.  C.  n.  OMtuw. 
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furtber  GonGnaation  of  the  principle  a- b.  And  thia  maybe 
BtnU'd  (•oiiorullj.  When  we  apply  a  principle  to  a  fresh  caae, 
and  liiid  otir  culculttliuns  veriG«d,  if  the  context  is  aucb  that 
it  could  not  give  tbe  result  found  udIcss  our  principle  w«ro 
true,  titia  is  confirmatory  evidence  for  tlie  principle  itaelf.  In 
thia  caae  deduction  is  evidence,  not  only  for  th«  oonc[usLon,'bat 
for  the  premisses. 

Thus  primitive  experience  trachea  that  by  piiahing  and 
pulliug  we  can  move  bodies (M  -  N) ;  ne  also  see  bodtee  moved 
by  ihu  impact  of  oibers  (T  -  Q) ;  ineutScient  force  faila  to  move 
a  body  (K-S),  but  bae  its  effect,  as  is  manifest  when  it  ia 
combined  with  auotber  force  (T-V).  We  fonn  a  mass  of 
sudi  crude  gencnlisatious.  Then  analysis  begins,  and  wa 
form  G«Ttaiii  simple  {;eD(!ral)Mtioiie  co»c«niing  the  relations 
of  force  and  resistance,  compositiou  of  forces,  acceleration, 
momentum,  etc  These  principles,  one  or  more  of  them,  explain 
our  common-sense  knowledge,  and  enable  us  to  infer  further 
results  as  well.  And  if,  further,  we  deny  any  of  tliese  mechan- 
ical principles,  a  contradiction  will  ensue.  If  we  conceive  any 
on«  force  or  law  taken  out  of  our  system  of  principles,  the 
remainder  will  fall  to  pieces,  for  we  diall  Rnd  eSect«  without 
cause*.  If  I  can  explain  n  motion  m  by  tbe  composition  of 
two  force*  p  and  q,  I  cannot  deny  p  and  leave  the  re«t  stand- 
ing. For  if  I  know  the  effect  of  q,  I  must  be  aware  thai  it 
would  not  produce  ni  without  p.  So  is  it  with  any  application 
of  tJie  mechanical  laws,  whetlier  singly  or  in  combination.  I 
can  infer  the  path  of  a  projectile  by  calculating  ttom  the 
"impressed"  force,  the  law  of  inertia,  tbe  action  of  gmvity, 
and  the  resistance  of  tbe  air.  Ordinarily  we  assume  these 
principles,  and  tliink  only  of  the  result  as  the  thing  to  bo 
proved.  But  if  cx[^>vriuiL>nt  coiiGnns  our  calculation,  it  is  also 
indirect  evidence  for  tbe  principles  tlieineelves.  For,  take 
away  any  one  of  the  laws  used  in  our  calculation,  and  the 
effect  of  the  renuiinder  must  be  different.  Suppose  tbe  law  of 
inertia  false,  and  there  would  be  no  curve  described  at  all. 
Suppose  the  medium  to  offer  no  resistance,  and  tlie  curve  would 
be  a  perfect  parabola,  which  it  is  not. 

No  single  result  can  prove  tbe  principles  from  which  it  is 
caleulatod.  but  a  combination  of  results  may  new^asitatc  all 
the  principles  which  we  also  use  to  explain  them.  The  lo^c 
of  the  matter  is  simply  Uiig.  We  have  tint  a  set  of  crude  and 
simple  inducliona  wliicli  we  may  call  primary.  Comparing 
two  or  three  of  tbese,  we  lurivo  hy  a  secondary  induction  at  a 
law  or  priuc:ii)lo.  Another  group  gives  us  a  aeoond  principle, 
_uul  80  on.     I^t  our  first  principle  be  the  ooonecUon  a-h. 
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Now  find  a  case  N=ac  where  hy  a  MOODd  group  of  induotioiia 
c  it  shown  to  have  the  effect  d  no  more  and  no  lesa.  If  we 
find  b  d  bore,  b  muet  be  dne  to  a,  and  ia  therefore  confiimatoi^ 
evidence  of  the  ongiual  principle.  Of  course,  the  belief  that  c 
will  not  give  b  is  an  induction,  and  may  itself  require  con- 
Grniation,  but  this  confirmation  may  in  ite  turn  be  found  in 
other  instances.  lu  tbiH  way  a  mass  of  primary  inductiona 
may  tend  to  support  one  anoUier  through  the  medium 
of  certain  secondary  inductiona  formed  from  them.  Ibeae 
"eeooodaty  inductions "  become  in  tJie  order  of  logical  ex- 
planation the  liret  principles  of  the  science;  tliey  are  fu«TJ 
v^irtfa.  though  not  80  q^a> ;  and  their  atrength  is  not  that  of 
any  single  induction,  but  of  a  concurrence  of  inductive  resnlt& 

We  can  therefore  corroborate  our  single  inductions  by  com- 
bininj^  them  in  two  wfty8,'namely,  by  examining  the  causes  under 
investigation  iu  different  degrees  or  quantities,  and  i^^in  in 
composition  with  one  another.  To  the  variation  of  coucomilants 
we  have  tJias  added  variation  in  the  causes  examined  them- 
selves, and  tlie  errors  which  might  affect  inferences  drawn  from 
the  one  meibod  would  not  apply  to  the  other.  Hence  the 
more  our  results  are  interconnected  after  this  fashion  the 
higher  their  certainty  becomes. 

2.  CvmposiU  indwiwns. 

A  simpler  but  in  some  respects  weaker  form  of  oorrobora- 
tion  may  now  be  described.  We  have  hitherto  considered  the 
"context"  of  a  generalisation  a-b  as  modifying  (he  relation 
considered  in  dG$,Tee  or  in  kind.  But  there  ore  many  caaee 
more  naturally  described  by  saying  chat  the  context  makes 
"  no  difference"  to  the  relation  a-b.  We  then  have  the  rela- 
tion perhaps  in  very  different  "  forms,"  but  without  the  kind 
of  variation  dUcuased  above. 

The  siutpleat  form  of  corroborative  induction  is  as  follows. 
We  have  a  number  of  inductions,  m  -  n,  o  -  p,  q  -  r,  s  - 1,  all 
of  them  taken  to  be  sufRoiently  established  by  the  joint 
method.  Then,  by  analysis  and  comparison  we  find  a  relation 
n-braoning  through  all  these,  and  we  infer  this  relation  to 
be  universal  Xow,  from  ouo  point  of  view,  a-b  might  be 
regarded  as  rosulliug  from  a  siuglo  induction  iu  which  all  the 
instances  from  m  -  n,  o  -  p,  end  q  -  r,  s  - 1  are  pnunines.  But 
it  is  aUo  a  link  bclwcen  four  ecpnrate  inductions,  oonfiiming 
tbem  and  jtistifylns  our  view  that  they  were  adequately 
grounded.  For  the  relation  a  -  b  can  be  inferred  from  m  -  n.  and 
o  -  p  alone ;  and  using  it  as  a  principle  we  can  (at  least  in 
part)  determine  the  relations  q-r, s-t  by  deduction.  And 
conversely,  we  can  infer  a-b  from  q  -  r,  a  - 1,  and  deduo* 
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]o  _  Q,  o  —  p  from  it.  The  resalt  is  ibat  {so  far  at  least  as  the 
CORoectioD  of  the  elements  is  ooooenied)  ibe  four  inductiona 
stand  or  fall  tooetbei — that  is,  they  confirm  one  another.  We 
mav  say  that  ^is  merely  moans  that  tboy  together  form  one 
vriaei  indnction ;  but  tbis  misscH  iho  <»s«atial  point,  namely,  that 
the  adequacy  of  the  t<Ml  uacd  in  each  sepAr»t«  induction  IS  con- 
firmed by  tliv  remainder.  If  our  dilTereut  i»f<;roncca  oollido 
with  one  Another,  that  is  a  sign  that  they  are  iiuidoquately 
teBt«d.  If,  conversely,  they  support  one  another,  this  shows 
that  the  grounds  on  which  each  has  been  asserted  arc 
adequate. 

Thus,  e.ff.,  the  broad  principles  of  chemistiy,  the  law  of 
multiple  proportions,  and  the  principle  that  weigiit  is  per- 
manent in  chsDfji'S  of  form,  arc  uouolly  treated  as  mi^or 
premisses  by  which  now  ezperimenta  can  be  tested.  But  eveiy 
new  experiment  is  also  an  instance  in  snpport  of  them.  A 
small  projwrtion  of  the  instances  in  which  these  principles 
have  been  verified  would  be  a  sufficient  inductive  proof  of  them. 
And  orery  additional  group  may  be  regarded  as  a  fre»h  induc- 
tion converging  upon  the  same  result,  and  justifying  the  method 
already  naed.  When  a  relation  is  generalised  by  the  joint 
method,  every  fresh  instance  in  which  we  find  it  is  in  some 
slight  degree  a  confirmation :  not  because  number  of  instances 
is  as  such  a  basis  of  gvuernlisntion,  but  because  in  everj-  I'rcsh 
instance  the  context  is  in  some  degree  varied  and  Che  choucoe 
of  error  are  thus  diminished.  Sut  if  a  set  of  tnstanees  X  fa 
held  sufficient  to  prove  a  law,  and  the  same  force  is  attributed 
to  a  quite  different  set  Y,  when  X  and  Y  are  found  to  ooiocido 
in  their  results  our  original  confidence  in  X  is  confirmed  by  a 
second  induction  of  equal  slT«ngth.  We  cannot,  indeed,  hold 
these  two  inductions  to  be  iis  independent  of  one  another  as 
those  previously  discussed.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  some 
eiTor  might  vitiate  every  instance  observed.  But  we  must 
remember  thai  the  suggestion  of  error  must  have  its  gnmnd  in 
experience  of  Ute  failure  of  our  teats.  Hence,  when  inductions 
resting  on  a  given  test  collide,  that  teat  is  proved  inadequate. 
Conversely,  the  odeauacy  of  the  test  is  guaranteed  by  success 
in  different  cases.  Hence,  when  separate  inductions  resting  on 
a  similar  test  support  one  another,  the  credibihty  of  the  test  is 
oonflimed. 

3.  Corroboration  of  particular /aeU. 

Any  given  content  stands  in  many  relations,  and  has  many 
points  of  connection  witli  reality.  It  Itas  its  grounds  is  well 
AS  its  consequent,  and  it  may  have  more  than  one  consequent 
peculiar  to  itself,  it.  there  may  be  more  thau  one  fact  for 
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which  it  is  in  part  respooBible,  which  would  iwl  now  exist  it 
it  had  not  beL>ii.  Any  ono  of  these  "  pomto  of  attAcbmeDt,"  as 
we  may  call  tlicm,  may  Mrve  as  an  argument  for  th«  existence 
of  the  fact  in  question ;  and  if  any  one  snch  argument  is  instif- 
Scicut,  a  oombinatioii  of  Uicm  may  give  us  certainty.  I  buUeve 
th«  station  which  we  have  just  pawed  is  Didoot,  IJecAuw  it  is 
the  first  large  station  west  of  Reading,  On  looking  at  my 
watch  I  find  that  it  ia  just  an  hour  sinee  we  left  PaddingtoD, 
and  I  know  that  we  are  due  to  pass  Dldcot  in  tliat  time.  The 
inferences  oorroborate  one  another.  A  sUlemeiit  of  Herodotus 
may  l>e  received  with  some  caution,  but  if  itupporUid  by  the 
evidence  of  an  inscription  we  doubt  it  no  longer.  That  the 
earth  is  spheroidal  we  believe  on  several  very  distinct  grouada 
At  the  seaside  the  horiua  grows  more  distant  if  we  climba  cliir; 
aad  ttie  masbi  of  a  ship  appear  before  the  hull.  This  might  not 
be  enough  by  ilsclf,  but  it  is  reiurorcod  by  considering  the 
apparent  cbaoges  in  the  position  of  the  stare,  and  eo  on.  >'rom 
the  taws  of  evaporation  we  should  infer  that  the  air  on  the 
surroee  of  the  sea  would  absorb  moisture.  From  the  rain 
which  the  west  wind  brings  we  infer  that  it  has  absorbed 
moisture,  and  wo  find  that  it  comes  from  the  sea.  The  arga- 
ment  from  the  ofToct  (rain)  oonfinus  the  ai^umoiit  from  the 
cause  (ttie  sea),  and  proves  evapomtion  to  be  the  UnJc  between 
them. 

Putting  the  matter  symbolically,  wc  may  have 

a 

b 

c        d 

where  all  t)te  relations  a-b,  c-b,  d-b  are  probably  universal. 
If  this  is  eo.  and  if  we  have  ground  for  believing  a,  c,  aod  d  to 
exist,  we  have  three  indopondout  proofs  of  the  existence  of  U 
4.  The  proof  bg  aiutrtutiim. 

Both  particular  facta  and  general  laws  may  be  oorroboratod 
by  the  nature  of  the  systematic  wholu  which  they  form.  To 
take  the  simplest  case,  let  the  sef^uence  A-C  Iw  certain  or 
probable,  but  not  immediate.  Suppose  we  find  B  intermediat* 
between  A  and  C.  Here  alone  is  ground  for  supposing  that 
the  true  causal  sequence  is  A  -  B  -  C.  Suppose,  further,  that 
we  find  independent  evidence  for  A-  B.  This  will  neoesBit«t« 
the  connection  of  B  and  C  in  order  to  explain  the  origlaal 
sequence  A  -  C.  We  nmy  have  this  atgument  in  any  dogr«e 
of  compUcatioiL  "  A  "  muj  be  aoalysalJe  into  a  complex  set 
ol  oondltioiis ;  "  B  "  into  an  interrelation  of  many  agencies,  and 
BO  on.  That  lightning  <A)  causes  thunder  (C)  is  a  familiar 
but  not  a  simple  law.    The  mutual  repnlaioa  of  the  particles  of 
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Kir  sod  their  subeequent  collision  la  the  required  iotermediarjr 
(B).  The  nature  of  the  intervening  link  m&y  be  inferred  on 
the  one  side  by  electrical  laws  from  its  cause,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  laws  of  acoustics  from  ite  effocU  Inferring  it  from  the 
enecC,  it  corroboraUis  by  an  experiment  on  the  grind  scale  the 
lUsniptive  effeoto  of  the  e]«ctric  dischatge  (A  -  B). 

Tu  lak«  ft  fAmiliar  but  more  oomplcx  case.  la  breathing, 
iiupiritiou  ib  follovired  by  expiration,  and  tJiis  by  a  subeoquanli 
impirutioD,  and  so  ou  indelinitely.  We  can  in  some  dogreo 
explain  this  rhythm.  A  nerve  oentre  in  the  medulla  is  con- 
nected through  motor  nerves  with  the  muscles  of  tho  ribs, 
diapbragm,  etc  This  centre  is  kept  in  continued  activity  by 
the  preaenoe  of  blood  in  its  normal  condition  (ie.  not  saturated 
with  oxygen).  Efferent  impulaot  from  the  centre  caiwe  con- 
tractions of  the  muscle*  mentioned,  which  enlar^^  the  cavity 
of  the  chest,  on  tlio  one  band  by  the  depression  of  the  dia- 
phragm (which  can  be  seen  from  its  shape  to  be  an  effect  of  its 
contraction),  and  on  the  other  hand  by  expanding  the  rilxi. 
This  enlargement  entails  a  diminution  of  pressure  in  the  cavity, 
wbich  canses  air  to  How  in  from  the  atmosphere,  the  oxyg«i 
ol  which  difi^ues  into  the  blood  through  the  thin  walls  of  the 
oapiUaries ;  the  expansion  of  the  longs  sets  up  an  excitation  of 
the  polmooary  nerves,  which  inhibits  the  action  of  the  centre ; 
the  chest  is  then  restored  to  it«  previous  position,  chiefly  by 
virtue  of  the  elasticity  of  the  parts  conoemed ;  and  the  process 
begins  anew.  If,  further,  Uie  amount  of  oxygen  inhaled  ia 
below  the  normal  the  blood  is  less  oxidised,  acts  with  more 
vigour  on  tlie  centre,  and  the  breathing  is  quickened  till  the 
buance  is  restored.  A  simitar  result  happens  if  the  blood  is 
losing  its  oxygen  more  rapidly  than  usual,  while  in  the  con- 
verse  cases  the  opposite  effect  ih  found.  In  Uiis  uay  both  the 
rhythmical  chuructur  of  the  process  and  its  adaptation  to  the 
circumstances  or  actionit  of  the  organism  is  intelligible.  Of  the 
details  ot  this  aocouut,  which  of  course  might  be  proloui^  to 
several  pages,  some  are  more,  some  are  less,  clearly  muue  out 
by  direct  evidence.  But  what  substantiates  them  in  the  main 
is  that  together  they  make  up  an  analysis  of  respiration  and  an 
analysis  of  which  the  parts  involve  one  another.  Thus,  f.y..  tlie 
increase  and  decrease  in  the  sixe  of  the  chest  ca\'ity  are  postu* 
lated  by  the  iuward  and  outward  passage  of  air,  and  explained 
by  the  movements  of  the  ribs  and  diaphragm.  These  movements 
o^in  are  in  port  directly  observed, In  part  (in  the  cose  of  tlie 
diaphntgin)  inferred  from  the  visible  movements  of  the  abdomen. 
The  muscular  movements  again  imply  a  nervous  mechanism 
to  r^ulate  them,  the  nature  of  whioo  we  can  in  part  trace  by 


anatomy  and  experiment.  Thia  mechanism  once  more  most 
be  regulated  by  tho  effecte  of  lespiration,  or  the  automatic 
character  of  the  process  would  be  unintelligible.  And  here 
again  observation  supplies  some  of  the  links.  The  gain  of 
oxygen  by  the  blood  in  passing  through  the  lungs  is  matter  of 
observation,  and  it  ia  explicable  by  the  laws  of  diffusion ;  while 
lastly,  the  action  of  deoxidised  blood  on  the  respiratory  centre  ia 
matter  of  experiment  Some  of  these  points  would  be  weak 
enough  if  they  rested  only  on  direct  observation.  Their 
strength  lies  in  this,  that  what  ia  indicated  by  anatomy  ot 
flzpenment  ia  fdao  postolated  by  the  resoltiiig  fscts  in  the  mj 
we  have  tried  to  indioata  If  tlie  thorndo  cavity  wen  sot 
Kikrged,  what  ahoald  baoa  air  in  7  if  ribs  and  diaphragm  did 
not  move,  how  should  the  cavity  ba  enlaiged  ?  how  again  can 
this  morement  take  place  except  tiy  miieoalai  oontnotitHi 
r^nlatad  by  an  aotomatic  centre^  and  so  on  1 

We  oondude,  then,  that  the  elementary  connections  boOdii^ 
vp  a  whcde  already  known  to  be  connected  are  craxoboirated  by 
the  {act  that  they  do  build  np  the  whole  in  qaeslvm.  When 
Tonr  work  is  complete  you  can  no  more  aappoee  a  nin^e  oon- 
BOction  altered  than  you  can  take  a  piece  out  of  a  Cbineae 
pnule  and  leave  the  whole  standing.  And  it  ia  dear,  lastly, 
Uuit  the  induction  which  determines  the  whole  as  a  whole  ia 
independent  of  those  whudi  sngseat  the  charactei  of  the  elements 
and  their  connections.    Sym^iaing,  we  have 


a      b      c 

i   1 


I    i 


g 


B 

where  A  -  B  are  known  to  be  connected,  a,  b,  c  are  the  ele- 
ments of  A,  and  the  simple  relations  a  -  d,  etc,  are  inferred 
or  inferable  from  other  cases. 

6.  7%«  deiermination  of  the  concomUaniB. 

Going  back  to  our  first  account  of  the  inductive  processes, 
we  can  readily  remind  ourselves  that  uncertainty  arose  always 
from  the  indeterminate  character  of  the  action  of  the  concomi- 
tants. Id  the  method  of  dlETerence  there  was  no  sufficient 
ground  to  deny  that  the  concomitants  B  C  might  co-operate 
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u'ith  A  ill  produciog  Uw  eOocb  d.  And  cvvu  when  grounds 
were  i^howa  by  the  method  of  agiecmeot  for  dcnyint;  this,  the 
diB{>roof  could  not,  «t  least  tt  first,  be  abeoluto.  Bnt  when, 
from  other  instances, 

BEK        BOn        CKL        CMN 
bef  bgb  ckl  cmn 

we  cet  positive  light  on  the  behaviour  of  B  and  C,  t.«.  ground 
for  uet<:rmining  their  effwls  as  such,  our  cectointy  with  regard 
to  the  sequence  A  -  d  is  muU-riaUy  iucreawd.  Convetsely,  the 
probability  of  the  sequence  A-d  itwlf  throws  lijjht — nvgti- 
tiToly,  at  Itiost— ou  tlie  bcltaviourof  B  and  0.  The  negntivo 
instADce  B C  and  b c  and  tlie  **  agncntent "  instance  A  £  F  -  d  e  f 
ccHnbine  to  ithow  at  once  that  A-d  is  universal,  and  that  B  C 
as  such  deU-niiines  be  only.  The  result  is  that  we  have  here 
a  BTBtem  of  mutually  determining  uuivenal  judgmenta.  Eadi 
ju<^ment  A-d,  B-b,  C-c  has  an  effect  upon  the  others.  If 
we  accept  any  two  of  them  the  third  must  follow,  and  the 
probabilitiea  of  each  of  the  throe  ore  dorivod  from  indopcndeut 
sources.  We  have  inductions  determining  B-b,  C-c  inde- 
pendent  ot  that  which  determines  A-d  ood  supporting  it. 
While  couvcisvly,  the  induction  A-d  taken  alone  is  evidence 
for  B  C  -  b  c,  and  token  together  with  B  -  b  is  evidence  for  C  -  c 
Tills  mutual  determination  is  clearly  coextensive  with  the  whole 
range  of  rvality,  so  far  as  we  can  observe  anil  analyM  it. 

Henoe  the  problem  of  induction  is  not  that  of  finding  some 
absolutely  fixed  points  of  certainty  to  begin  with  by  means 
of  which  we  con  judge  other  things.  It  is  a  problem  rather  ot 
finding  a  body  of  judgments  not  only  oonsistAut  but  mutually 
supporting  one  another.  As  tliLs  lx)dy  ^revrs,  and  the  depend- 
ence of  ono  judgment  on  another  beeomea  clearer,  the 
probability  of  the  interdependent  members,  and  therefore  of 
the  system  as  a  whole,  grows  pari  pamu  The  iaolated 
induction  is  never  certain.  It  ia  a  probable  result  which, 
combined  with  other  independent  prelabitities,  approximates 
step  by  step  to  certainty.' 

To  smn  up,  we  have  had  five  distinct  ways  In  which  induc- 
tions may  be  so  int<:rconnectL'd  as  to  support  one  another. 
Begliuung  at  thv  bottom  of  the  process  we  find — (L)  tliat  since 
the  difficulty  of  inductive  proof  consists  in  diaciilaiigling  the 

'Thk  difltrantUtM  Uia  ihcOimI  from  Uill'k  MtHad  </  JIaidut*,  in  which 
Uia  tSKt*  of  R  C  ar«  «il|iposed  deOtiiteljr  kii«mi,  uid  th«  nudilB)  effect  is 
Utritntad  to  A.  My  poiat  it  that  th*  roaidiiil  or  negative  iteltminaliaa  ie 
mmiial,  iw]  tliat  tku>  the  etTwib  of  A  aoil  oT  BC  Uooine  titt  pari  fotmt. 
So  far  u  A'i«SMt  w  prafc«bK  ">  ^w  kiwia  th»t«f  BC,  bmI  riu  tirti.  Auil 
t?  talduft  fnth  iaidancoa  ia  «th«r  oMlexIa  it*  uisy  g>t  converfliig  graumla  el 
proUbilitjr  for  both. 
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tUteta  ol  a  naat  ol  emcoauunt  faeti  bom  one  aaotber,  ai^ 
inductioo  detemniimg  the  effeM  of  aajr  ooe  eoneoDutant 
detenoiitea  at  tbe  luae  time  the  eflecc  of  the  mnainder.  The 
geoenliiatiofu  thoa  formed  ue  farther  tested  (iL)  faj  combiiia- 
tion  with  one  another.  In  the  amtjileat  case  loch  axnbinatknis 
may  be  rejveaented  aa  forming  a  nngle  indoctkn,  bnt  the  tact 
that  genenliaalioDa  tested  in  a  given  w«j  coindde  with  one 
•Dotber  is  a  proof  of  the  adequacy  of  the  test  emplc^ed.  In 
higher  cases  (iii)  the  "combined"  Laws  diibr  in  their  working 
frun  their  elemients  in  such  a  way  that  the  sources  of  error 
which  m^t  affect  them  are  qmte  distinct  from  thoae  which 
wmld  afied  their  edemesita,  and  elements  ai>d  dedactions  form 
a  set  of  independent  reanlls  which  su|^xHt  one  another.  The 
compositibn  of  causes,  and  the  qaantitatiTe  vaiiatian  of  the  caoae, 
are  the  two  main  cases  foiling  onder  this  bead,  (iv.)  Particolar 
bets  may  be  inferred  by  many  distinct  inferences  from  other 
facta  with  which  they  are  connected  by  laws  which  are  either 
certainly  or  probably  aniversal.  And  (v.)  lastly,  both 
particolar  facta  and  the  laws  connecting  them  may  be 
pootnlated  by  the  stroctnie  of  a  known  whole  in  which 
they  are  required  as  elements,  and  the  inference  from  the 
stmctore  of  the  whole  may  be  an  independent  corroboration  of 
direct  inductions  on  which  snch  &cU  or  laws  may  also  be 
grounded. 

Briefly,  thai,  we  may  say,  to  combine  indnctiomi  is  to 
strengtben  tbem.  At  iu  lowest,  the  process  is  equivalent  to 
welduig  separate  inductions  into  single  inductions  of  greater 
extent,  and  iberefore  greater  strength.  At  its  highest, — since 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  same  error  will  affect  a 
result,  the  same  conditions  limit  a  sequence,  in  differeut 
forms, — it  amounts  to  a  conveigence  of  independent  ioductioos 
each  with  a  probability  of  its  own,  the  result  being  always  a 
higher  probability  for  the  connected  whole.  The  convergence 
applies  both  to  particular  facts  and  general  laws,  to  composite 
results  and  to  the  elementary  principles  which  explain  ihem. 
It  rests  in  part  on  the  connections  and  aHinities  between 
generalisatione,  and  in  part  on  the  better  determination  of  the 
effect  of  concomitants  which  makes  each  separate  induction 
more  certain.  We  may  then  restate  the  process  of  induction 
thus.  The  problem  of  thought  is  to  make  out  the  network  of 
universal  relations  constituting  reality.  In  working  out  this 
problem  it  is  guided  by  two  main  principles.  First  of  all,  each 
fragment  of  reality  with  which  it  starts  affords  or  may  afford 
it  certain  grounds  (on  the  principles  called  inductive  methods) 
for  judging  a  universal  relation  to  bold.    But  secondly,  the 
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judgments  so  formed  are  as  such  of  various  degrees  or  atrength, 
and  to  prove  their  certainty  they  must  ran  the  gauntlet  of  one 
another.  Negatively,  they  must  not  conQicL  Positively,  they 
must  support  000  another.  Such  Gonsilient  or  self-supporting 
rwullii  as  arc  obtained  thouglit  takes  as  true. 

It  will  illu8lr»t«  this  conception  to  apply  it  to  the  develop- 
ment of  kuowle<lge  in  time.  Wo  have  already  seen  more  than 
ODoe  that  th«  theoretical  requirements  of  logie  demand  pro«n> 
tioDS  with  regard  to  the  inductive  metliods,  which  go  far  beyond 
the  practice  of  scientitic  iuvestigntioo.  The  reason  of  this  ta 
that  logic  has  to  make  abstraction  of  the  aurronnding  knowledge, 
which,  in  fact,  qualifies  every  judgment  and  every  method  ot 
forming  a  judgment  in  our  intellectual  world.  In  any  actual, 
concrtrtu  case  it  is  only  such  and  such  dillicultics  that  are 
tuticipatcd.  while  errors  for  which  logic  can  see  the  nbelroct 
possibility  are  rightly  put  out  of  account  in  view  of  other 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  It  is  this  fact  which  has  tended  to 
undi^rntine  the  whole  theory  of  induction — for  each  method  at 
any  point  seems  to  pustulate  something  else  as  known,  and  we 
no  more  come  to  the  primary  Induction  from  which  knowledge 
could  be  said  to  begin  than  we  reach  the  horizon  or  the 
beginning  of  motion.  But  this  receding,  vaoiahing  elusiveness 
of  the  beginnings  of  induction  is  explmned  when  wa  cooRider 
that  ltd  results  develop  paripasnt.  A  is  not  probable  except 
in  so  far  as  It  is  likely ;  It  depends  on  the  unlikelihood  of  C, 
and  so  on.  But  we  are  not  bound  tint  to  establish  C,  then  B, 
and  then  A.  The  probalulity  of  all  three  emersea  simul- 
tAiieoualy  ftom  experience  as  an  interdependent  reaulL  If  we 
revert  to  Ari.'itotle's  simile,  we  should  think  not  of  n  single 
soldier  rallying;  from  the  rout  around  whom  others  gather,  but 
of  a  wave  of  retiirnin;;;  courage  gradually  animating  the  whole 
regiment,  and  bringing  them  by  degrees  but  simultaneously 
to  a  stand.  There  is  no  ifunt  fr  r^  ■'i-vx?  xtMxtv  in  the  sense  <u 
a  fully  delenninnte,  fixed,  and  certain  universal  judgment 
standing  in  isolation  and  ready  to  give  a  hand  to  the  next 
comer ;  but  there  is  always  a  moss  of  partly  furmud,  mom  or 
lass  dctioite,  more  or  less  certain,  ju^menta,  which  gatber 
clearness,  connection  and  Mrongth  as  a  body. 

And  thus  we  may  conceive  the  inductive  process  from  its 
elementary  beginnings  to  itA  ideal  completion  something  aft«r 
this  fashion.  Iteginuing  witli  the  tendency  to  generalise  the 
observed  relation  as  it  comes,  it  Duds  its  results  continually 
corrected  by  one  another.  This  correction  will  sometimes 
amount  to  an  entire  overthrow,  sometimes  to  amendment  or 
limitation.    Proceeding  with  its  oomctad  ittsults,  it  oootinuea 
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the  ptDcesB  till  it  finds  some  that  will  bold  throughout  ex- 
perience. Heanwliile,  rendered  reflective  by  cousciomtucss  of 
tnistakea,  it  traces  errors  to  the  neglect  of  the  character  of  the 
contonte  uid  tlieJr  coocomiuuita,  and  for  the  future  it  reinediea 
this  neglect  by  the  "scientific  methods"  in  vhich  the  counter- 
sngsesUons  of  experience  nre  carefully  eliminated  before  any 
result  ifl  teken  aa  esCablLiheil.  The  reiiulta  now  obtained 
eapport  one  another  in  two  waya.  For,  first,  the  exooter 
knowledge  of  the  effect  of  the  context  makes  each  sepamto 
sequence  more  definite  and  certain;  and  secondly,  the  comUnu- 
tion  of  established  eequonccs  gives  A  priori  ground  for 
accepting  resultfl  establiahud  by  independent  Induetions.  The 
resulting  system,  worked  out  ideally  for  all  expcrienoe,  and 
with  all  its  points  of  interconnection  clfar  and  certain,  would 
be  the  ideal  knowledge ;  worked  out  clearly  and  definitely  in 
this  or  that  bodv  of  tnith  (such,  perhapH,  as  mathematics  and 
physics),  less  coherently  and  definitely  in  others  (such,  perhaps, 
lis  phyaiolojty),  and  slronRly  bat  iiidiHtinctly  felt  rather  than 
pointed  out  in  the  ffreat  bulk  of  our  "  common -eensc,"  evcry- 
d»7  beliefs,  it  coDBbtutes  the  knowled^  which  we  actually 

pOSMBS. 

The  result  of  combined  inductions  is  a  body  of  scientiBo 
truth.  It  is  difficult  Co  define  jtcience  so  ns  to  distinguish  it 
from  ordinary  knowledge.  I'erhapfi  it  may  be  said  to  beoio 
when  we  mark  out  a  tolemlily  distinct  subject  (rnw)  for 
systematic  in<iniry  (jui^it;),  «>.  its  beginning  is  in  the  intention 
of  the  inqniiur.  Kor  is  science  complete  till  we  ore  able  by 
long  chains  of  deduction  to  infer  the  individual  fact  without 
need  of  verification.  But  a  msss  of  assertions  may  be  said  to 
constitute  a  Iwdy  of  detcrmiruitc  scientific  tnith  at  the  moment 
when,  by  the  consilience  of  imhictious  above  dcscrilwd,  they 
come  togi-ther  in  xuch  wise  that  far  the  future  they  all  stand 
or  fall  at  once. 

From  this  we  can  at  once  understand  the  nature  and 
validity  of  our  confidence  in  those  nsaertions  which  we  call 
scientific.  Tlic  isolated  induction  we  have  had  to  admit,  how- 
e^'er  much  it  may  approximate  to  certainty,  can  never,  strictly 
speaking,  reach  it.  But  the  failure  of  an  isolated  induction  Is 
no  evidence  against  a  rnnnccted  ajaieia.  For,  first,  the  former 
may  always  be  held  open  to  doabt  on  the  ground  of  opposing 
evidence  from  cognate  matter,  or  even  of  the  unknown 
character  of  such  matter.  But  ex  kypothe^  all  such  evidence 
14  in  favour  of  each  member  of  a  connected  system.  And  no 
fir  as  the  systems  remain  separate,  the  pennaneoce  of  each  is  on 
elementof  strength  for  all;  while  so  for  as  all  the  sciences  caa  bo 
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tttkcn  ss  building  up  a  aiDgle  system,  chat  sjrsUm  has  a  unitiuo 
cluirnctut  to  which  no  analog)-  applies.  In  one  word,  with  th« 
oonneclioii  of  iuductions  we  have  Hcionce  and  certainty.  And 
seoondly,  tlio  argument  to  the  possible  failure  of  inference  A 
from  Ute  admitted  foilura  of  infereoce  B  is  a  kind  of  argument 
by  analogy,  and  is  strong  in  proportion  as  the  case  A  resfemblM 
that  of  B,  weak  in  proportion  as  thajr  (iiflcr.  But  U  the 
diSerence  i«  nocordiug  to  o»ierienca  easontial,  if,  ttukt  is.  it  is 
uoifomily  followed  by  &  difleronco  in  tM  conclusion,  there  is 
really  no  argument  nt  all 

Now,  the  fact  of  consilience  is  au  essential  dillerence,  and  so 
the  breakdown  of  a  single  induction  is  not  evidence  against 
a  connected  system.  And  since  each  new  consilient  member 
makes  a  difTorance  to  the  oeHaincy  of  the  result,  we  cannot 
areue  from  the  breakdown  of  a  relatively  weak  nexus  of 
induotions  u^hhI  oub  which  is  complex  and  strong ;  and  thu 
more  complex  and  otrun^  a  body  of  Jnductiouti  is,  the  mora 
wholly  it  will  be  removed  from  arguments  of  this  kind.  The 
more,  then,  in  any  s>'st«m  the  several  inductions  support  one 
another,  the  more  numerous  these  inductions  are,  and  the 
stronj^'er  each  separate  member  of  the  system,  the  more  the 
cose  IS  removed  from  any  analogy  with  minor  systems  which 
may  have  proved  deceptive.  Genuine  scepticism  as  to 
inductive  science  could  thtrefure  bo  motived  only  by  the  total 
disruption  of  u  ^rvst  mass  of  belief  resting  on  a  coufiilience  of 
inductions.  1  cannot  but  add  that,  conversely,  the  ditirupliou 
of  great  mawos  of  belief  which  do  not  rest  on  consilient 
inductions  is  (or  the  inductive  logician  the  nej^tive  instance 
which  goes  to  consolidati;  his  own  theory  of  the  conditions  of 
knowledge. 

Lastly,  the  extent  of  possible  error  in  a  well-grounded  in- 
duction must  not  be  exaggerated.  Suppose  a  careful  iuducliou, 
u.  one  that  has  applied  every  test  suggested  by  experience,  to 
bo  reversed.  This  will  mean  in  effect  that  it  is  Uie  strict 
universality  of  the  relation  that  is  disproved, — the  oithanslive 
eoumoration  of  the  conditions.  But  that  tl)o  induction  should 
"  have  nothing  in  it,"  that  it  should  not  be  un  approximation 
to  truth,  give  us  no  universal  holding  for  a  very  wide  area, 
or  something  very  near  to  the  totality  of  conditions,  will  bo 
scarcely  conceivable  if  our  preceding  account  o(  induction  and 
ita  relation  to  probability  be  accepted.  Thus,  t^.,  Boyle's  law 
coDtiDues  to  expreee  an  approximate  truth,  though  some  farther 
oondltioa  haa'to  be  token  into  account  which  Boyle  did  not  find 
out.  Or  again, — to  givu  only  one  instance  of  the  commonest 
fona  of  conectiOQ  of  old  tnilb  by  new  discovery,— the  couinoD> 
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sense  belief  tbac  heavy  bodies  f&II  fut«8t  is  far  ftotn  boinc 
wholly  upset  by  exporimunU  tn  vcuw.  A  oonditioa  ia  i&a«rtea 
(nnmuty,  tbnc  there  must  be  a  resisliog  medium)  unnoticed 
by  coDimou  sctiao,  and  tlin  principle  on  which  tli«  foots  rest 
is  Bcoordingly  conceived  in  a  modiBed  wny.  but  the  originsl 
induction  cuiitAinfid  ftpproxiniate  tnith.  Our  point,  th«n,  is 
thai  against  the  claim  to  bo  approximately  trne  counter- 
evidence  from  failure  of  tJiis  or  that  induction  breaks  down. 
To  make  these  points  clear,  we  may  distin^juisb  three  ways  iu 
which  a  syatemstiEed  science  may  be  conceived  as  moditiable. 

(«)  The  Ka]  totality  of  conditions  on  which  its  results  at 
any  girea  poiut  dupeud  inny  not  1>c  known.  Thiit  in,  in  oBuct, 
the  conditKma  perUiaing  to  the  human  area  of  inveittigstioQ, 
and  perhaps  certain  others  with  them,  have  not  been  eliinin- 
ated.  Xow,  if  this  is  to,  do  one  knows  it  so  well  as  the  student 
of  that  sdeDoe,  if  he  understands  bia  btisinoss.  And  accord* 
ingly,  "modifications"  in  points  of  this  kind  are  not  really 
rerenals  of  his  results  us  he  will  state  them  at  all,  bat  a 
mere  filling  up  of  blanks  in  bis  knowledge.  In  this  case,  then, 
modification  is  always  poesiblu;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  no 
way  interferes  with  the  certainty  already  arrived  at.  The  case 
ts  nearly  parallel  witli  oommon-seiise  knowledge,  where  we  are 
oonoemed  mainly  with  practical  results,  and  do  not  care  to 
give  an  exhaustive  aocount  of  conditions.  Here,  again,  common 
sense,  no  far  rs  it  underBtanda  itself  and  its  limittitions,  is  not 
really  negated  by  the  discovery  of  caBos  in  which  its  reeultfi  do 
not  hold.  It  ^ve  what  was  for  its  purposes  the  beat  working 
rule,  and  that  was  all  its  businees.  It  is  now  more  clearly 
defined  and  limited,  and  t)ut  is  all. 

[h)  But  nuw  suppose  a  science  Co  consider  itself  to  have 
arrivbd  at  thu  true  totality  of  conditions  (or  a  given  set  of 
resolta,  so  at  least  as  bo  know  where  alone  modification  cbo  be 
found.  Ta  it  iiioonoeivable  that  there  ahoold  he  any  mistake 
here  ?  May  not  this  or  that  result,  which  appears  so  woven 
int'i  the  system  that  all  must  stand  and  fall  tooetlier,  never- 
tbeli'ss  tnm  out  capable  of  a  modification  which  will  injure 
nobody  1  PossiUy ;  but  if  so,  it  must  be  our  constructions  and 
analyses  which  in  ttiia  case  are  defective,  and  which  gave  this 
jodgment  an  unreal  strength  of  connection  not  its  own.  The 
iaoMted  act  of  analysis  may  be  faulty,  like  the  isolated  induc- 
tion. Here  again,  then,  if  tlio  meaning  is  tliat  the  single 
result  alone  may  be  modified  tbcie  is  no  attack  on  the  b(3y 
of  the  system  as  such.  If,  bowcTor,  this  possibility  is  also 
raised,  we  must  reply  that  it  can  be  logically  f>routided  only  on 
the  complete  overthrow  of  nn  equally  well-established  science. 
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If  we  can  imagine  a  whole  science,  aach  as  the  science  of 
electricity  or  of  optics,  proved  to  be  nothing  but  a  network  of 
illusion,  destitute  of  any  sort  of  validity,  we  might  argue  that 
other  sciences  were  e<]ually  false.  But,  apart  from  an 
"  iiuttuuce "  of  such  ii  ki&<I>  what  ground  could  scepticism 
logically  tnke? 

And  what  holds  for  the  whole  tytUan  muBt  apply  to  auy 
mtiinbers  of  it  connected  with  the  rest,  not  by  uu  itoUted 
aoalysis  like  a  single  deduction,  but  in  manifold  int«rwenvings 
of  correlation.  I  should  say,  then,  simply  that  in  view  of  the 
essential  difl'erenc«  between  a  scientitio  system  and  stich  in- 
dut^tions  as  have  been  foand  to  err,  the  sufijieslioD  of  error  in 
the  former,  understood  as  it  should  be  imderstood,  with  all  Uie 
limitations  suggested  by  induction  itself,  should  be  simply  and 
catceorically  rejected. 

(c)  If  rcasouH  could  be  found  against  this  view  there  would 
remain  a  furtbor  point.  Error,  we  have  found,  applied  to  eiact 
FMulle,  not  in  the  cose  of  wcll-f;r(iiindecl  induction  to  approxi- 
aiat«  rcsult&  If,  Chen,  on  the  ground  of  the  limitations  of 
induction,  error  w«re  to  be  imputed  to  science,  it  must  apply  to 
the  exactitude  of  its  results,  not  to  their  approxintuto  trutlu  To 
deny  even  approximate  truth  to  the  best  systemati-tM]  sciencx; 
would  be  to  put  yourself  at  tlie  furtlieat  poesilile  remove  from 
all  reasonable  evidence.  If  I  were  convinced  that  accuracy 
was  no  more  to  be  found  in  science  than  elsewhere,  I  should 
still  say  that  in  inductive  ectence  wa  luul  the  nearest  approxi- 
mation to  reality. 

Wo  have  now  reached  the  point  where  tho  tequircmcnts  of 
our  principle  of  induction  are  fulfilled.  In  the  first  rough 
atguments  of  simple  enumeration,  reasons  for  a  generalisation 
oould  always  be  met  by  counter-reasons.  We  could  always 
argue  from  the  posaibilitY  of  a  change  in  concomitants.  The 
next  step,  therefore,  which  landed  us  in  scientific  induction 
was  to  elimiuate  this  possibility.  All  strong  and  direct  reasons 
Cor  the  relevance  of  uny  concomitant  could,  under  favonrable 
circumstAnoes,  be  met,  we  found,  by  such  a  method.  But 
there  remained  tlie  bare  possibility  of  failure  based  ou  the 
Inadeqimcy  of  observation.  The  strength  of  this  [xMaibility 
oould  only  rvst  on  expcrienon  of  failure,  luid  to  meet  it  we  had 
reoouree  to  a  (urlbor  principle — tlint  of  combiniitg  itiduotioa 
with  induction.  When  such  combination  is  efleeted,  as  it 
would  seem  to  be  in  some  of  tlie  physical  sciences,  counter- 
considerations  are  replaced  by  a  consilience  of  reasons  for  the 
conclusion,  and  the  requirements  of  our  principle  are 
Dore  than  fultiJoL 


CHAPTEE    XVII 

ISDVtmos  AMD  Hypothesis 

Wk  have  now  completed  our  positive  account  of  iaductioii  as 
a  method  of  obtaining  truth  with  certainty,  and  upon  this 
method  we  believe  the  bulk  of  well  -  establialied  scientific 
knowledge  to  rest  Vfa  have  still  to  inquire  into  the  character 
of  those  methods  which  with  varying,  in  some  cases  with  very 
high  degrees  of  probability,  establish  results  which  yet,  owim 
to  the  peculiarity  of  their  subject-matter,  cannot  be  subjected 
to  the  whole  of  the  inductive  tests  with  the  completeness 
which  we  have  hitherto  demanded.  I  treat  this  branch  of  the 
subject  here,  first,  because  it  completes  our  account  of  induc- 
tion ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  will  illustrate  by  contrast  the 
method  of  combining  inductions  which  has  just  been  described. 
1.  To  take  the  second  point  first.  Briefly  our  method  might 
be  described  as  one  which  starts  with  a  hypothesis  which  it 
continually  modifies  and  strengthens  by  repeated  verification. 
And  this  forms  a  point  of  contact  for  our  theory — which 
started  from  the  view  of  induction  which  will  always  be  associ- 
ated with  the  name  of  Mill — with  the  rival  account  which 
originated  with  Whewell  and  Jevons,  and  which  has  gained 
the  authority  of  Sigwart  and,  with  important  limitations,  of 
Mr.  Bosanquet  Let  us,  then,  consider  this  theory  in  relation 
to  our  own.  According  to  Jevons'  well-known  view,  induction 
is  really  an  inverse  deduction,'  and  one  of  questionable  legiti- 
macy. In  deduction  you  know,  or  take  as  known,  certain 
universal  truths,  and  applying  these  you  draw  your  conclusions. 
In  induction,  on  the  contrary,  you  know  your  conclusions  (i.e. 
the  particular  facts),  but  you  do  not  know  tlie  laws  or  prin- 
ciples upon  which  these  depend.  But  you  believe  (on  what 
general  grounds  does  not  matter  at  present)  that  there  must  be 
some  general  principles  to  explain  tliese  particulars,  and  accord- 
ingly you  invent  some.  This  is  your  hypothesis.  Then  you 
apply  your  hypothesis,  perhaps  combining  several  hypotheses, 
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'  '^fWhips  fttling  ap  tb«  blanks  which  roar  hypothesis  has  given 
you  by  certain  observable  data,  ana  thus  get  certain  conclu- 
siouR.'  These  conclusions,  lastly,  you  compare  with  obsen'ed 
faot,  and,  if  they  tally,  your  hypotheeis  is  a  good  one,  and  may 
be  taken  as  more  or  lees  established.  If  they  do  not  tally, 
the  hypothesis  is  nt  once  detbronod  and  you  niuu  make 
another,' 

This  prooedun)  is,  by  the  confession  of  its  autliors,  in  a  strict 
logical  sense  illegitimate.  We  must  just  remind  ouraelres  of 
Uie  reason.  I'ut  in  the  way  of  formal  logic,  the  reMonJng 
commits  the  fallacy  of  "  affiminc  the  antecedent  on  the  ground 
of  the  connequent,"  a  fallacy  which  is  eaaentialty  parallel  to 
that  of  "simply  converting  an  unireisal  alhrmative."  Put 
simply,  the  araument  runR,  "  If  A  is  trtie,  B  will  be  true.  But 
B  ia  iruo.  Therefore  A  is  trne."  "If  the  witness  said  it," 
imn  the  thought  in  Mr,  Justice  StareleJKh's  mind."!  should 
have  t«keu  it  down.  But  it  is  in  my  iiot*8.  Xlicmfoio  he 
said  it."  If  you  take  poison  you  die.  But  you  will  die. 
Tltorcfore  you  will  take  poison.  If  at  one  time  the  olimate  of 
Europe  wns  Arctic  in  ohamcter,  fossil  remains  of  "Arctic" 
animals  would  be  found.  They  are  found.  Therefore  the 
climate  of  Europe  was  Arctic.  If  marriage  by  capture  nrevailed 
in  a  primitive  tribe,  some  symbols  of  capture  would  m  likely 
to  survive  in  its  civilised  descendanta  In  ci^'ilised  Rome  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  a  pretence  tape.  Therefore  the 
primitive  Latins  captured  their  wives.  The  growth  of  popula- 
tion t«ods  to  lower  wages.  Wages  are  low  in  Ireland.  There- 
fore ita  population  bus  grown. 

We  need  not  multiply  instances.  The  above  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  tliiit  this  fonn  of  aigumeut  »uits  good  and 
had  inferences  efjuAUy  well.  This  is  an  objection  which  is  not 
met  bv  admitting,  or  rather  insisting  with  Jevons,  that  induc- 
tion gives  UB  merely  probable  truth.  We  have  already  argued 
that  probability  must  have  a  definite  degree,  and  the  stoutest 
opponent  of  induction  could  scarcely  deny  that  some  of  iU 
gcueralisations  are  more  probable  than  others.  But  the 
oypotbetical  or  inveree  deductive  mode  of  argument  entirely 
mU  to  exphiin  this  dillerence.  ASltatever  aigumeut  you  throw 
into  such  a  form  has  precisely  tlie  same  flaw,  sod  as  an  ail- 
ment ia  worthless.  It  give*  neither  certainty  nor  probability : 
it  gives  in  strict  lo^c  nothiu};  nt  all.  Tlio  inverse  method, 
taken  just  as  it  staniLi,  does  not,  I  venture  to  think,  diatinguish 
between  tlie  plausibility  of  rhetoric  and  tbe  probability  of  Ic^o; 
The  hypothetical  form  of  statement  is  one  which  the  mind 
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eaailjr  follows,  and  is  therefore  plausibla  But  the  precise 
businesa  of  good  reasoning  is  to  get  rid  of  piftiutibilitiee.  or  at 
tcufit  to  get  beaeatl)  them  and  analyse  them.  If  ii  is  replied 
tlut  this  is  taking  a  very  tormtl  view,  UmI  after  nil  the  fonn 
of  an  urguDieut  need  not  concern  us,  and  that  materwllf  sound 
naaoaing  is  just  as  sound  wbiitevi^r  way  you  put  it,  we  shall 
rejoin  tliat  tliis  positiou  may  quiU;  fairly  be  held  by  the  tuan 
oi  science  to  whom  the  particular  truth,  and  not  its  nltimate 
epistemological  groundfl,  is  the  essential  thiug;  but  if  this  is 
also  to  be  the  attitu<le  of  the  logician,  why  have  a  logic  at  all  f 
Logic,  acconliu^  to  the  view  which  we  have  contended  for  all 
aloDg,  like  any  other  scientific  inquiry,  baa  to  explain  the 
facta.  What  are  the  facts  of  logic  ?  Certain  jmlgmunts  and 
ioforeuces.  In  tliis  case  we  are  concerned  witli  iuferencas. 
TImsic  infcrenctia  an  oorrect  or  incontict,  or,  on  the  very 
tninimum  adniiasioD,  at  least  mors  or  less  probable.  Then  the 
business  of  logic  is  to  explain  this  more  or  leas  of  probability. 
To  fail  in  that  in  aimjily  a  oonfession  (4  ioadeqoacy. 

It  will  be  re|)lie<t  ihat  Jevons  does  not  leave  the  inverse 
theory  in  the  naked  form  in  which  we  have  etated  it,  but  that 
be  infers  the  probability  of  the  suggested  cause  in  accordance 
with  the  theory  of  chances.  Now  an  argument  of  this  kind  is 
quite  ]M><:4ibk-,  and  is,  iu  fact,  fn»}uenUy  used,  as  we  shall 
pr«s*!iitly  SVC,  but  as  Jevons  put«  it,  *.«.  in  the  form  in  which 
the  inverse  method  requires  it,  it  is  luisouud.  Jovons  tolls  us, 
that  "  the  most  prohatde  cause  of  an  went  which  has  happened 
ia  that  which  would  most  probably  lead  to  tlie  event  suppoaing 
the  cause  to  exiat;  bat  all  other  poAsible  onuses  are  aim  to  be 
taken  into  account,  with  probahilittea  proportional  to  the 
probability  that  the  event  would  have  happoned  if  the  canse 
existed." '  That  this  statement  represents  the  true  probabilities 
of  the  argument  from  effect  to  cause,  we  must  directly  duny. 
It  leads  at  onoe  to  manifest  nbsurdicios.  An  octiuaintancu  is 
dead,  and  I  know  nothing  of  the  cause  of  his  dvath.  If  be  waa 
shot  through  the  heart  Ite  would  certainly  have  died.  Am  I 
therefore  to  conclude  that  he  was  murdered  T  If  he  had  typhoid 
fever  he  might  or  misht  not  have  died.  Can  we  on  t)iis  ground 
compare  the  probabifily  of  his  beiug  murdered  witli  tliat  of  his 
dying  from  typhoid  fever.  Suppose  I  atill  know  notliing  of  the 
cause  of  his  death,  but  am  aware  that  he  had  l)«en  iu  the  centre 
of  cholera  infection.  Most  people  would  think  it  not  improbable 
that  ho  died  of  cholera.  But  on  Jevons'  principle  it  is  much 
more  likely  that  lie  was  ranidurcd,  for  cliolcra  is  not  always  fatal. 

We  need  not  multiply  insUmccs.    It  ia  cluar  tlutt  Jevant»' 

'  frintiplet,  Tol,  i  ]i.  879. 
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pfpff'pjl>  only  takea  one  side  of  the  matter  into  account  You 
must  not  only  consider  the  probability  tbsl  a  certain  antecedent 
vould,  i/  it  existed,  produce  this  result,  but  must  also  consider 
the  probability  thai  this  anieeedtni  dottor  did  exist  as  oompored 
with  alternative  probsbilitJea.  In  fsct,  Jevoos,  like  a  good 
nasoner,  always  clooa  consider  both  points  in  liiu  lUustTBtionB. 
Thus  in  ejpliiinins  Kirelioffs  proof  of  the  presence  of  iron  in ' 
the  sun,  wo  have  the  two  alternatiwtt  before  us  of  a  cuual 
coiocideDce  of  sixty  lines  in  two  spectra,  and  on  the  otJicr  band 
of  aa  "  explaoatioD  "  of  tJiis  coincidence  by  the  prcsenoe  of  iron 
in  the  sun.  Now,  either  a  coincidence  (iielween  the  apecttsl 
propeities  of  fiome  other  substance  with  irou)  or  the  preaence  of 
m>n  would  equally  explain  the  result,  %.€.  the  result  would  be 
necessary  in  either  case,  and  there  is  no  question  of  the  degree 
of  probability  with  which  tbe  effect  might  be  inferred  from  the 
hypotiiL'lical  causa  Tlie  improbability  attaches  really  to  tbe 
sug^tsliou  Ihut  the  "other"  substance  exists,  t>.  that  there 
•hould  be  so  reiuarknble  a  coincidence  without  fundamental 
oommonity  of  nature' 

Jcvons'  principle  enters  into  account  in  certain  complex 
OEMS  of  which  be  givea  instances,  and  which  wo  may  explain  in 
this  very  simple  way.  Suppose  an  event  u  for  which  we 
require  the  cause.  Iwo  antecedents  are  su^ested  as  possible, 
A  and  B.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  A  is  more  likely  to 
happen  than  B.  They  are,  »s  far  as  our  knowledge  goes, 
squally  frequent.  But  A  is  the  true  ground  of  <■;  i.r.givea  Awu 
get  «  universally,  while  B  is  not  always  followed  by  a.  This 
will  mean  that  if  we  iu»umo  B  we  shall  tUso  have  to  aavunte  some 
otlier  conditions,  positive  or  negative,  t^.  we  must  uaunte  a 
coincidence  of  B  with  something  ebe.  Hut  it  It  as  such  ia  not 
oomntoner  than  A,  H  in  such  surroundings  will  be  liat  common 
than  A.  Hence  there  ia  a  reason,  weak  or  strong  aa  the  case 
may  be,  for  preferring  A.* 

Attending  carefully  to  our  reasoning  when  we  infer  from 

'  I  do  Mt  h«rD  iiiouiro  *liclh«r  (his  ia  ttM  full  logie  of  Ui«  ugnMCut.    Sea 
■bo*«.  Chap.  XL  p,  313.  iiotc. 


*  W«  maj  pnhap«  to  exictiil  this  aecotiiit  ai  to  bring  it  into  ivIatiiM)  M  artrj 
•^  at  which  |>ouit  Ji'Toiu'  jirincijilc.  lUghOy  riviimnictul,  will  licooroe 
dsiitiot]  with  onca.  If  A  and  B  ar«  in  tiicmMlvni  •qaatl;  llkoly,  but  avumiiig 
wa  miift  sIm  awinw  C,  wblla  atniailng  B  va  iitnM  anppoM  D,  thoD  tlis 
ttbaUlitia*  or  &  aecl  B  will  be  at  the  praUbilitiM  irf  C  and  I>.  Tbii* 
auinine  ireoi  in  the  nin  (A)  on  explain  tlio  solar  ipeoUtim  {•),  nilli  do  futtlivr 
•Momption  bulllMt  or  tbe  iinirora  nature  afironfO^,  wluohtn«]r  be  noardodas 
Mttoin,  i.t.  Bi  fpTJnK  (bo  Hmitinit  tarn  wImn  there  u  uo  teall;  frecti  '  a«miil|>. 
tlon "  at  all.  On  (be  cnotrary,  aa«aM)Iii|[  ano(hor  tnbalanca  <fi).  w«  nnat 
MMHM  a  oeineideiiar  in  apectn)  cliane[4-ra  (D],  tha  odde  agaiiiM  vhkli  ate  • 
trillion  to  «ina.  Th*  anivnent  hero  maj  be  init  in  Jarotu'  form,  btcaoM  «• 
bi|^  bgr  mpiNuiii;  A  aiul  II  equallj  pratatile.    Bvi  it  B  wen  Biub  a>ore 
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an  eOect  n  cause  which  we  cannot  directly  observe,  we  mast 
admit  tliat  the  logical  startJDg-point  is  not,  what  Jaroni  would 
have  it,  a  suppoaed  cause,  but  tae  effect  itaelf,  alone  with  what- 
ever wo  know  of  ita  cause  or  causes,  their  probaJuUty  or  tn- 
quQOcy,  from  parallel  cases.  DoubUees  the  cause  suggested 
muiit  cxpkiii  Ino  efTt-ct;  tliul  in  a  preliiniuury  condition.  But. 
more  is  nxiuirvtl  before  proof  even  begins:  the  efloct  most 
probably  or  c«rttunly  imply  Uie  cause.  And  as  ia  the  strength 
of  this  imptication.  so  is  the  probability  that  the  caosa 
suggested  is  the  true  one.  Wheu  the  Corniah  peasant  altributes 
the  moaning  and  howling  of  a  stormy  ni^ht  oti  the  Ilodmin 
moors  to  the  giant  Tregosgle,  the  unjust  steward  who  is  con- 
demned to  empty  Dosmare  Pool  with  a  limpet  shell,  it  may  be 
quite  tine  that  if  Tregeagle  existed  the  noise  would  bo  explained. 
A  giant  who  could  stride  from  Castle  Andimis  to  St,  Agnes 
Beacon,  and  from  St.  Agues  Beacon  to  Cam  Brea,  migltt  well 
fill  all  Cornwall  with  nis  lamentationa.  But  wo  who  have 
never  met  a  giant  like  Trogeaglc,  but  have  often  heard  the 
wind  howl,  will  probably  prefer  a  more  prosaic  explanation. 

We  shidl  cooaider  presently  tlte  logic  of  the  argument  from 
effect  to  caus&  For  the  present  we  wi^h  to  point  out,  (1)  that 
even  tliis  argument  is  not  lo-^cally  an  "  inverse  "  method,  but 
an  infurL-Dco  from  known  facia  to  a  suggested  ground.  And 
(2)  wf  muHt  insist  that  it  is  far  from  being  the  normal  type  of 
inductive  inference — so  fitr  that  it  cannot  exist  at  all  wiUiout 
presupposing  laduotive  results  of  another  kind.  For  bow  could 
I  argne  that  a  sosgested  caoae  will  expUio  a  given  effect  unlosa 
I  already  know  the  eansal  relation  used  in  this  "  explanation." 
How  could  Newton  suggest  that  gravity  wonld  explain  the 
motions  of  the  earth  if  ne  were  not  already  familiar  with  ile 
taws  as  afGecting  bodies  on  the  earth's  aurbce  ?  The  cause  A 
Buggested  to  explain  the  effect  B  may  be  simple  or  complex. 
If  simple,  it  must  resemble  simple  causes  the  effects  of  w'bich 
are  already  known.  If  complex,  it  must  be  a  coostructioD  of 
auoh  causes.  But  how  arc  such  causes  known  f  How  do  we 
learn  the  effects  of  inertia,  gravity,  friction,  or  utiy  other 
elementary  a^out  7  How  do  we  get  the  results  of  artificial 
selection  from  which  the  explanation  of  tlio  development  of 
l^ts  and  animals  by  natural  selection  takes  its  start  7  The 
inverse  method  works  with  known  causal  laws.  It  may  con- 
struct elementary  laws  into  a  complex  whole,  and  so  "  prove  " 

pnfakhU  thMi  A  w»  ilioiilcl  lii7«  to  in«Miir«  off  it*  imngtb  affdast  Um  w«k: 
or  D.    n*  retult  in  lay  cue  nally  i»lliat«a  han  U  b«miiM  b*  tb*|n)b- 
aUttI]'  Uiit  tlw  whob  AC  exirti,  u  uiiiHt  tlw  prnfaaUliir  lUt  BD  eiM*. 
intm^  Tiow  H  bmraktMl  hj  him  "■"*'^—  UmIT  to  mm  ftit  «l  tU*  wbole. 
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a  derivstiv«  law,  but  lo  be  even  plausible  it  muat  tiAve  its 
elementary  laws  to  work  with.  Id  fact,  dedaction,  and  hypo* 
thesis  so  far  as  it  uses  dedoction,  require  at  least  certain 
,  elemeotary  uiiiversals  to  foriu  their  constructioDS.  Without 
'these  they  "will  not  marcli."  But  these  elementary  latva  must 
oome  from  induction.  Hence  the  "  inverse  method  "  can  only 
work  if  a  difl'ercnt  method  has  gone  before  it.' 

Thus  even  admitting  the  merely  prohablc  cltancter  of 

induction,  wc  should  have  to  reject  tbe  inverse  method  as 

^insdcqalc;  since  the  rcttull  of  such  a  method  is  ncitlier  prob- 

i;|ible  Qor  certain,  but  merely  plausible,  i.e.  for  logic  it  is  nil. 

'But  we  cannot  adroit  the  postulate.    If  our  best  established 

I  Thli  point  Mmm  to  ma  the  main  iruknou  m  Hr.  BoMnquct'i  otliorviM 
iu*Ailweaantoriiulnotlon.  "lodncttvv  jiroor,"  h«UlUua(£<iii^  vol.  ii.  cli>ih 
V.  p.  I77)(  "  naU,  Uk«  >U  lufcmsM,  oa  qr*''™*^^  *<■■'  utottauy  t«iia*«lion  ot 
teontMlt  The  ebMtmtioB*  do  n«4  gir*  n»  tlie  conncoUaii,  but  as  jnd«  tliB 
'  MUwotion  00  the  tun*  of  the  aj^tam  (Umaiided  by  tb*  obaerraiiaiii,  aciu  thu 
'■jitanutie  or  nuonHl  indgment  i«  the  MMnoa  of  proor."  I  ctmfcw  thfai 
•watanca  puiilM  mo.  If  it  niram  that  ofaMTVftlloni  dw  not  r!vo  ta  ILo  mtam 
«f  tbemavlvM,  i.*.  wltlioul  >iui.ljr>lti,  compwUMi  mi  olhor  leta  of  tlioiigiit,  of 
wunt  I  agrea.  But  it  seeinB  to  mtma  mm.  It  «iug«ata  that  tba  obasrvatiotm 
an  BOtth«  b«ta  wliKili  pi«v«  ttio  iTitam.  atill  ItMUo  tbey  wiggMt  tha  >7amn  ; 
trat  we  liavD,  a*  it  inir«,  a  iratani,  or  ptraapa  two«T  three  t^ftumit  on  band,  and 
Wf  try  IhcM  until  ss  Ami  ono  that  bta.  Tliin  ws  retun,  nhile  th*  othu* 
(I  iuiagina)  vo  dkijx>*it  of  at  a  rvductian.  I  liojuf  I  am  wniug.  hnt  all  tliroagh 
Ur.  BaaanqtH^'amat  woric  1  am  bauntailbyaijvlMiiwhlrb  ualwajaopcntlaa 
la  apowerfil  am)  cffiiGtiva  nuaoer.  whila  ita  oriKiii  and  ralitlitj  ar*  vn)iped 
ta  WMt  it  l«  me  total  obacority.  1  am  quits  at  «iae  with  Ur.  Boaauquet  ia 
thinking— or,  to  be  moire  Monnts.  I  havo  iwrut  nainlj  l^«an  him  la  tbfnk — 
that  the  woik  «f  thoogbt  bi  to  (orm  Ilie  real  woiU  into  a  conntctad  ajratem. 
'  But  I  RiKgrat  that  If  w«  an  to  havr  a  fabric  ve  muat  hare  the  thread  to  aaavt, 
and  th«  tools  lo  wwro  wltti.  On  my  vUw,  tlie  thread  ia  the  world  of  a*««r, 
•aid  Uio  toala  the  artiritjr  uf  Ihoiiuht :  hat  mhal  Mr.  I{«i<aui|ui]t'a  thread  ia  I 
CUTDOt  malcF  out.  and  it  is  just  ia  the  tlMOtr  of  fndnetlou  that  ay  diffiovltka 
oome  to  a  hood.    (See,  faowever,  below,  p.  4)9,  note.) 

It  1*  nolAirorthy  that  Joroni^  in  bii  chapter  on  IlrpotliKia  («f^  tiL  bk.  ir. 
chan.  xslii.) fully  n«M[DU«8  thattho  vui^uiwiiwtffolItiauiiaeauKeatednraat 
be  knows  aJivtidt.  "  If,  In  order  to  H|ila3n  esrtala  Cut),  a,  trit'i  •[€.,  wa 
lsT««it  a  oa«H  A,  thni  we  muat  in  aoma  danea  appeal  to  aspirUnc*  aa  to  th« 
,  node  in  which  A  will  act.  Aa  the  objeota  and  lawa  of  Datura  are  oartaialy  not 
known  to  the  mind  intuitinly,  we  mnrt  point  out  *ome  other  cauee  B  whioh 
anppUoa  the  lonnldto  notiani,  and  all  we  do  i*  to  inreat  a  fourth  torn  to  an 
analogr.  Aa  H  ia  to  It*  offedii  h.  b',  b',  etc.  u  i*  A  to  Ita  cffocU  a,  a',  a', 
•to."  Thia  nooBuiaaa  our  point.  Rut  Jarona  iloaa  not  utna  lo  IwTe  eootldtraa 
iu  bnring  on  kicginval  theonr, 

Tfa«  attempt  to  prove  a  iimple  law  br  the  inrerw  method  could  oalj 
retolreiUelflnlouimetbingofthiikind.  ''If  all  A  fa  B,  tbia  A  will  be  B;  but 
tht*  A  ia  n,  Ihsrefore  aJl  A  ia  R."  If  matter  hia  the  property  of  gravitattoo, 
the  matter  which  wo  m«  will  xTaiitato.  It  doe*  eo :  tboiefarv  Rravi^  b  an 
'  aniveraal  property  of  matlFr.  Hut  tbi*  la  almpW  a  longwinded  and  tautologoiia 
'  way  of  aayuiK,  'If  nine  A  in  U,  all  A  ia  K.~  fa  fact,  BI  thia  point  the  invarea 
Hiffthod  rereiQ*  Itarlf  dcfmitvly  aa  a  limpte  infonnoe  from  "aom*"  to  "all." 
And  that  le  at  bottom  iti  mil  (haracter. 

It  will  he  nndentood  that  I  attack  Jmmuf  riev  only  «■  a  Hnal  attalyiu  of 
Induction,  and  am  (ar  froQi  denying  It  MOaUatiUa  value  of  ita  own. 
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tUe  process  till  it  finds  some  tb&t  will  hold  llirooghont  ex- 
perieoc*.  MwDwIiile,  rendenxl  nflwtirc  by  consciousuDn  of 
mistokfle,  it  tnces  erron  to  Ui*  lU^wA  of  Ui«  character  o(  the 
oonteoto  and  tlieir  concxnnttatita,  mid  for  the  nuiire  il  remedies 
this  neglect  l)y  the  "  soteotific  methodn  "  in  which  the  coiinter- 
anggt^stiona  of  experience  are  carefully  eliiuiiiated  before  any 
result  ia  taken  aa  estalilisliei).  llie  results  now  obtained 
support  one  another  in  two  waya  For,  first,  the  exocter 
knowledge  of  the  eOect  of  the  context  makes  each  separate 
seqnence  more  definite  and  certain ;  and  secondly,  the  contbina* 
lion  of  eatablished  sequences  girea  A  priori  groan<l  for 
accepting  resulte  established  by  indepeodent  inductions.  Tlie 
resulting  system,  worked  out  ideally  for  all  experience,  and 
with  all  its  points  of  interconnection  olrar  and  certain,  wonld 
be  tJie  ideal  knowledge;  worked  out  clearly  and  definitely  in 
this  or  that  bodv  of  truth  (such,  perhaps,  aa  mathematics  and 
physics),  less  oonerenlly  and  definitely  in  others  (etich.  perhaps, 
as  physiolo^),  and  stronsly  but  indistinctly  felt  rather  than 
pointed  out  in  the  ^reat  bulk  of  our  "  cominon-eenae,"  every- 
day b«lteb,  it  constitutes  the  knowledge  wtiich  we  actually 
possess. 

The  result  of  combined  inductions  is  a  body  of  scientific 
truth.  It  is  difficult  to  define  science  so  ns  to  distinguish  it 
from  ordinary  knowledge.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  to  bepn 
when  we  mark  out  a  tolerably  distinct  subject  {ylft)  for 
systetnatic  inquiry  {iiittin),i,t.ixs  beginning  is  in  the  intention 
of  the  inquirer.  Nor  is  science  complete  till  we  are  able  by 
long  chains  of  deduction  to  infer  the  individual  fact  withoQl 
ueod  of  verification.  But  a  mass  of  assertions  may  bo  said  to 
constitute  a  body  of  dctorminate  scientific  truth  nt  tite  moment 
when,  by  the  consilience  of  imluctions  above  described,  they 
come  tf^ther  in  such  wise  that  for  the  future  they  alt  stand 
or  fall  nt  once. 

From  this  we  can  at  once  andeistand  the  nature  and 
validity  of  onr  confidence  in  those  assertions  which  we  call 
scientific  The  isolated  induction  wo  have  had  to  admit,  how- 
ever much  it  may  approximate  to  certainty,  cnn  never,  strictly 
speaking,  reach  it.  Kut  the  failure  of  an  isolated  induction  is 
no  evidence  agaiost  a  connected  system.  For,  first,  tlie  former 
may  always  be  held  open  to  doubt  on  the  ground  of  opposing 
evidence  from  cognate  matter,  or  even  of  the  unknown 
ohanct4!r  of  such  matter.  Dut  tx  hi/potheti  all  such  endence 
ii  in  favour  of  each  member  of  a  connected  system.  And  so 
f -tr  OS  the  systems  remain  separate,  the  permanence  of  each  is  on 
element  of  strength  for  all;  while  so  far  as  all  the  sciences  oso  be 
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tftkeo  as  building  up  a  single  sj-atem,  that  aystem  has  a  uni<]ue 
ohAmetor  to  which  no  analogv  applies.  In  one  word,  with  the 
coooectfoii  of  iudncttonB  vehaTe  adcQce  and  cecuinty.  And 
MOOndly,  tliu  argument  to  the  possible  failure  of  inference  A 
from  the  admitted  failure  of  infemoce  B  is  a  kind  of  aigoment 
by  analogy,  and  is  stronj^  in  proportion  an  the  caso  A  resumblra 
that  of  B,  weak  in  proportion  as  Utey  differ.  But  if  Uie 
difference  is  according  to  experience  cweutial,  if,  thai  is,  it  in 
uniformly  followed  by  a  difference  in  the  conclusion,  there  is 
really  no  argument  at  all. 

Now,  the  fact  of  consilience  ia  an  essential  diffei-ence,  and  so 
tho  breakdown  of  a  single  induction  is  uot  endeuce  against 
a  connected  system.  And  since  each  new  cooailient  member 
makes  a  difference  to  the  certainty  of  the  result,  we  cannot 
ar]!»o  from  the  breakdown  of  a  relatively  weak  nexus  of 
inductions  against  one  which  is  complex  and  strong ;  and  tlie 
more  complex  and  strong  a  body  of  inductions  is,  the  more 
wholly  it  will  be  removed  from  atgumvnts  of  this  kind.  The 
more,  then,  in  any  system  the  several  inductions  support  one 
another,  the  more  numerous  these  inductions  are,  and  the 
stronger  each  separate  member  of  the  system,  the  more  the 
case  IS  removed  from  any  analogy  with  minor  systems  which 
may  have  proved  deceptive.  Genuine  soepiidsm  as  to 
iiidnctive  scicuc«  could  tlit-rvfure  be  motived  only  by  the  total 
disruption  of  a  great  mass  of  belief  resting  on  a  consilience  of 
inductions.  I  cannot  but  add  thai,  ix>nvei9oly,  the  disruption 
of  great  masses  of  belief  which  do  not  rest  ou  consilient 
inductions  ia  for  the  inductive  logician  tlie  oc^tive  instance 
which  goes  to  consolidate  his  own  theory  of  the  conditions  of 
knowWge. 

Lastly,  the  extent  of  possible  error  in  a  well-jtrountlcd  in- 
duction must  not  be  exagperated.  Suppose  a  careful  induction, 
ic  one  that  has  applied  every  test  suggested  by  experience,  to 
be  rcvctacd.  This  will  mean  in  effect  tliat  it  is  the  strict 
oniversolity  of  the  relation  tlial  ia  disproved, — the  exhaustive 
enumeration  of  the  conditions.  But  that  the  induction  should 
"  have  nothing  in  it."  tlukt  it  should  not  be  an  approximation 
to  truth,  give  us  no  universal  holding  for  a  very  wide  area, 
or  aomething  very  near  to  the  totality  of  conditions,  will  bo 
scarcely  conceivable  if  our  preceding  account  of  induction  and 
its  relation  to  probability  be  accepted.  Thus,  ajr.,  Boyle's  law 
continuca  to  expruB  an  approximate  truth,  though  some  further 
oonditioD  has'to  be  token  into  accouot  which  fioyle  did  not  Jind 
out.  Or  again, — to  give  only  one  instance  of  the  commonest 
(ocu  of  correction  of  old  truth  by  new  discovery, — tbe  oominon- 
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asseatully  tho  formaUon  of  hypotheses  to  explain  reealts  ia  to 
distort  its  character. 

Two  brief  iUufitmtioDa  most  8ufEc«.  We  may  determine  the 
path  of  a  motor  impulse  almost  with  certainty  from  the  Rolandic 
region  through  the  corpora  striata  and  th«  crura  corebri  ;  we 
can  assure  ourselves  that  it  croMes  at  the  foot  of  thu  anterior 
pjiamids,  and  dcsceods  the  cord  by  the  lateral  column  of  the 
opposite  side.  Wc  can  see  it,  mentally,  iHsuing  through  die 
anterior  root  and  descending  the  sciatic  nntil  it  reaches  the 
muscle  of  the  lower  \v%,  which  it  is  its  biiiiinesa  to  sei  in  motion. 
Now  no  whit  of  Uiis  ifi  matter  of  direct  obeervatiou,  but  all  of 
it  oonaists  of  a  piecing  together  of  a  mass  of  inductive  results. 
If  we  wish  to  go  further  into  detail  in  deterraioijig  the  path, — 
to  consider,  for  instance,  whether  this  or  that  gani^lion  call  has 
a  band  in  it,  or  whether  the  impulse  is  conveyed  directly  by  tlie 
fibres  of  the  white  matter, — we  must  piece  out  our  information 
by  probable  reasoning  and  analogy.  But  up  to  a  certain  point 
we  can  elaborate  a  conception  which  docs  little  more  tluLD  em- 
body in  a  single  whole  our  ascertained  result*,  at  most  piocing 
them  together  by  the  couooption  of  continuity.  Here,  then, 
we  have  the  coustruutjon  of  a  ooncepUou  from  a  mass  of  data. 
The  ooDoeption  is  not  a  supposal.  not  a  hypothesis ;  it  U  a 
concloaion. 

Oontraat  this  caaa  The  practice  of  exogamy  is  found  in 
oonnection  wilJi  totemism,  and  with  other  indications  of  a  state 
of  society  in  which  diisceut  is  reckoned  through  tho  moOier  oaly. 
Wc  know  that  marriage  by  capture  is  very  common  among 
primitive  peoples,  and  the  same  is  tnie  of  female  infanticide. 
If  we  sappose,  in  the  case  of  evory  tribe  praotiaiog  exogamy, 
that  remale  infanticide  was  at  one  time  so  common  as  greatly 
10  reduce  the  number  of  women  bred  up  in  the  tribe,  we  can 
imagine  marriage  by  capture  from  another  tribe  becoming  so 
oniversal  a  cnstom  as  to  acquire  a  traditional  sanction,  anu  to 
be  the  only  form  of  marriage  recognised  as  allowabk.  The 
women socaptured would  havedifferent  totcms.uud their ctuldren 
would  inherit  these  totems  (not  the  father's).  But  this  totem 
being  the  murk  of  the  foreign  tribe  would  sanction  marriage, 
and  nence  we  get  the  remarkable  system  of  exogamy  uudtt 
which  you  may  marry  anybody  except  those  of  the  same  totem. 
Now  here  we  have  a  result,  exogamy,  explained  by  supposing 
an  anterior  state.  For  tliis  anterior  stat«  we  have  no  direct 
evidence,  and  the  explanation  is  therefore  conjectural  So  far 
as  it  has  probability,  that  depends  on  the  analogical  reasoning 
(the  value  of  which  it  ia  not  my  business  to  determine)  which 
suggests  the  practice  of  female  infanticide  on  the  scale  required. 
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So  far  aa  it  is  "  mere  "  hjipotitmB,  it  is  ncrf  a  condusioa  but  a 
suppoaaL 

h.  The teDdencjrtoidentifyiDdaction  with  bypothesisgatborB 
etreogtb  from  the  particular  form  of  inductive  reasoning  wbicli 
argues,  not  from  cause  to  e^ect,  but  from  eSect  to  cause.  For 
bere  the  oase  is  identified  witb  tbe  true  logical  ground  and 
th«  effect  with  Uiti  consequents  TIiuh  wb«D  tbe  effect  is  givtsn 
and  wc  wisb  to  argue  to  the  cause,  the  process  reduces  itself  to 
the  invert  mctlioa  All  wo  can  rvally  say  is,  "  Tf  A  oxisted  B 
would  come  about,  but  h«re  is  B  ;  well,  then,  assume  A  to  Itave 
exiflted.niid  nodithculty  oriaes.'*  B  is  explained,  and  no  further 
explaoatjon  is  r«quired.  Bat  this,  as  we  have  seen,  ts  not  proof ; 
it  18  not  even  argument ;  it  ia  merely  a  way  of  obtaining  intel- 
lectual comfort 

}fow  then  do  we  argue  from  effect  to  cause  ? — By  the  same 
reasoning  which  lead;;  us  from  cause  to  efTect^  If  and  so  far  as 
the  effect  is  a  true  logicAl  ground  which  will  take  us  to  the 
cause  as  consequent,  tlic  infonmce  holde ;  and  if  not,  nob.  We 
may  exhibit  the  aigumont  iu  several  distinct  cases. 

(a)  If  an  effect  »  is  known  to  have  semml  distinct  canaes  A, 
B,  C,  its  existence  as  such  is  obviously  no  ground  for  inferring 
A  rallier  than  B  or  CX  But  if  A  is  the  only  known  cause  of  », 
the  case  is  different.  The  inference  «- A  is  then  a  generalisation 
precisely  like  A  -  «,  open  to  the  same  doubt  and  susceptible  of 
tbe  same  tests.  If  a  is  not  found  unless  A  baa  gone  before 
(negative  instance),  and  if  «  is  found  preceded  by  A  (positive 
iii8tenoe)inverydivar8econtexte(*' agreement"  instances),  it  be- 
comes probable  chat  the  connection  is  not  due  to  any  extrinsic 
circumstances, but  is  universal  Iu  8bort,irnocoucomitniitof  a 
can  be  pointed  out  which  is  relevant  to  tlio  mode  of  its  causa- 
tion, wu  must  infer  tliat  it  will  have  the  some  cause  in  every  ciise. 

Tbe  generalisation  m-A  may  be  very  strong.  Thus  no  in- 
stance,  in  all  tbe  multiplicity  of  cases  and  contexts  iu  which 
observation  has  been  made,  has  ever  yet  succeeded  in  detecting 
any  cau.<i«  for  the  exiAtenoe  of  an  organic  being  except  the 
previous  existence  of  some  other  organic  being.  Hence  what- 
ever may  be  our  views  op  tbe  absolut*?  universality  of  the  re- 
lation, or  on  our  right  to  apply  it  in  remote  epochs  to  different 
physical  conditions,  no  one  would  agree  witii  Topsy  that  she 
"  growvd,"  nor,  geiiemlly,  oould  we  doubt  that  if  flora  and  fauna 
are  discovered  on  an  island  they  or  their  ancesti'frs  iiiujt  have 
got  tliere  from  somewhere.  There  are  no  autochtUonva.  Here, 
uian,  we  have  the  simpleat  case  of  argument  from  effect  to  cause, 
which  is  simply  the  application  of  a  wide  generalisation  under 
the  joint  mettiod. 
«7 
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(&>  The  caae  buvomva  a  dugrae  more  comj^x  wltou  the  etTect 
to  m  vxplnincd  is  a  wtiolu  of  wliicli  tliu  ulemcntK  nrc  known  In 
baYo  i!«verul  cauen,  but  of  whicli  n«  u  whole  noUiing  »  known 
dirvctl}'.  Thus  the  vlfoct  U  to  bu  explained  may  be  analysed 
into  U)e  elements  ad.  And  a  ntay  have  causes  ABC,  andjS, 
cauKB  C  D  K  It  ia  cleur  thai  aBHuniinit  0  we  can  "  explain  " 
both  (t  and  d,andwhac  probability  this  alone  gives  us  in  lai-our 
of  C  we  shall  consider  immediately.  But  if,  funher,  we  can 
show  that  A  and  B  would  have  consequenoea  inccHnpntible  with 
$t  while  D  and  E  ha\-c  consequences  incompatible  with  a,  we 
have  proved  C  to  bt  the  true  cause.' 

This  is  of  courau  the  ordiuaiy  case  of  proving  a  hypothesis 
by  means  of  exduding  ita  riviils,  and  is  only  one  fumi  of  a 
process  which  we  have  seen  at  work   Uiroughout  inductive 
inference.    Tbe  phmse,  indeed,  as  used  by  Mill,*  has  given  rii^e 
to  a  not  uuuatural  misunderstanding.     It  has  suggeated  that 
we  must  exhaust  our  imagination  in  endeavouring  to  invent 
hypollietiLal  exiflunntiuus  of  a  givtii  fact  X,  and  after  refuting 
all  but  out.',  then,  and  tlieu  only,  uiigbt  we  say  that  that  ouv  if.  the 
true  explanation.    Hut  this  obvjuiisly  would  lead  on  to  infinity. 
You  would  never  be  tlieoretiooUy  ccrbiin  that  the  wit  of  man 
bad  not  the  capacity  for  imagining  some  furtJior  theory.    And 
clearly  there  is  no  reference  in  a  logical  proof  to  what  a  inan 
can  or  can  not  imagine.     The  question  is,  What  do  the  facts 
Ihenasehes  render  certain  or  ]iiwl.able  f     And  liete  we  come  to 
the  truu  mL-nning  ot  the  requirement.     As  long  as  any  data  to 
be  explained,  either  of  themHelves  or  in  relation  to  the  re- 
mainder of  our  experieiK-e,  sug^st  alternative  principle*,  so 
long  neither  of  tlieeu  principles  cun  be  regarded  as  cettaio. 
But  the  gradual  consolidation  (by  frssh  dtscoveriea,  or  analysis, 
or  what  not)  of  the  one  principle,  will  it«vlf  dutroct  from  the 
probability  of  the  other ;  and  when,  though  only  when,  ever; 
such  alternative  principle  has  been  disproved,  the  remaining 
principle  is  assured.    For  any  other  hypotheaia,  tliough  iierhape 
imaginable,  would  a  hypoiketi  have  no  evidence  to  supmnt 
it  in  the  facts  tbeuiwlws,  it.  it  would  be  an  unmouved 
possibility.     At  every  sliijje  in  induction  w«  arc  discarding 
soBHibiliiies  of  this  kind,  the  tnith  in  effect  being,  in  all  rigid 
mductive  argumeui,  that  what  tends  to  prove  a  tends  to  dis- 
prove anything  other  than  a.    Our  inductivo  results,  then, 

■  T)ut  la  to  My,  hniuIm  tli«  hMuI  Isdnrtfens  wUoh  eouiM  «  wHli 
ftither  A.  It,  or  C,  uhI  fj  •ritf  Mbet  C,  !>,  or  K.  Tb«  lai^  of  thw*  ladao- 
tioiw  is  MenttM)  with  that  of  tli«  BntcMC^  uwpt  Otu.  tk»  conolalon  b 
dUnsotJTAi 

■  £<y<cv  fak.  iii  chaik  lir. 
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mtiet  not  only  explnin  thu  facts,  but  must  be  the  only  explnn*- 
tion  compatible  with  the  fact&' 

So  far  of  cases  where  eitlter  from  the  be^nning  or  in  tlie 
kii««a!t  only  one  cause  is  suggested  by  inference  from  the  facts. 
To  oomplebe  our  aocount,  wo  must  notice  the  probable 
argumenu  vrbich  arise  vber*  many  causes  are  possible. 

{c)  U  a  is  produced  indifferently  by  A,  B,  C,  and  all  I  know 
about  n  cerliiin  case  is  that  it  is  quiOilied  by  the  presence  of  a, 
then  I  liuve  no  ground  for  preferring  A,  It  or  ('  as  the  cause  In 
'  that  cAftti.  Death  ia  caused  by  hundreds  of  things ;  and  if  I  find 
a  man  dead,  I  have  not  the  lOiadow  of  a  right  to  conclude  that 
be  was  murdered.  Hut  now  suppose  that  our  experience  is 
carefully  rcgintered  and  analysed,  and  that  in  this  experience 
«  has  been  caused  by  A  in  the  ratio  of  20  times,  by  B  10,  and 
by  C  once ;  then,  if  I  sec  «,  1  have  som«  reason  for  presuming 

■  It  u  a  Utile  diffiuult  to  mtke  inn  ot  Ut«   iKsitiun   of  ttMW  vrilois 

«h»  luva  dcftudad  wbat  I  Bu;  tM  Ui«  "hTpotbctio*) "  ritit  of  indnoHon. 

fbewtll,  who  b  often  nfpnited  u  o»«  of  iu  •miig«*t  npontnU,  Menu  putly 

•  of  lla  l^od  WMknoB,  and  makca  tha  iiot  simaaonabl*  MWiaiUaii  tiMt 

iifeUOT  of  vot;r  dlrtnw  rrtulu  alionld  Im  lalion  at  Uve,  kiiiI  tlib  on  tlla 

__.     pd  that  you  roiild  not,  iu  tlia  bUtory  of  uivnc*.  Boil  an  inHlaum  of  sucb  a 

'conriHtnoe  turningotit  MM<^1Uto(ipk|r4rZNilenirry,  vol.ii  fvAOB.):.    Hih.m 

farMitgoM.  ii  a  >aralaa]ri]if(th»tupcnaiMpvM  III  no  counter  >iigMsHoB,aiu) 

jpravidM  at  ieaat  a  v<a  miiia  IwtBeMi  hli  vi««  anil  our  owo.     llr.  Mmmnrt'a 

[Soroant  of  Initnotton  I  have  alroadj'  al1iiil*d  to.     Hr  oxjimMly  ranm  hlinMlf 

rbti  tlia  «ido  of  Wh«w»II,  J«ronti,  and  Siigwart,  tiiil  (or  wliicn  I  iboaM  bare 

fiagpuded  hini  m  an  «lly  rather  tlian  aa  an  Many.    Hia  acconnl  of  perceptiTe 

'  ■iialT*ia(v»l.  it.  eliait.  iT.)carTe>iK>u<ii  to  tl>e  famuorooinpanHD.  etc.,  Ranircd 

by  tlie  sxpcrimciital  nii!t)iodi :  atid  in  ttiv  jiait  pUynl  by  tho  thom-  of  dianet 

and  tlic  rnumomtiui  of  initaacn.  I  find  mneff  in  ctcse  afimmcnt  witli  klm. 

Aiptiii  (chap.  T,  fmtm,  mo,  <.f.  p]'-  >■('•  >M)>  l>*  iBy*  down  that  th*  data  tmun 

[ba  in  ellMil  «a  "extaMcd"a«  to  "inotodc"  the  hnwtliniii,     I  caiinoT,  thera- 

ton,  ttiiiik  that  on  tbo  wbol*  tlitr*  can  bo  any  aoMrlantlal  diirerenr*  livtwten 

I  bin  riea  aod  that  of  lhi<  l«xt.     Sigwart'H  rira  (a*  Mr.  l)nMitK)urt  [<aintii  out) 

I  Binwan  1«  Suctiut*.     Ua  never,  *o  lar  ■*  1  oan  iliaoovrr,  cleaily  «tati«  whi-tW 

lluauetioii  don  or  dose  not  prorc  auylbin^.      Id    general.   \\e    mAoyXt    tb« 

''by[wthnt!ra1"  view,  aertaluft  (a4  h<  vi|ilititly  staled  with  JcTuniL     But  he 

.  Mxali  MuMtlnM*  to  owioldenr*  of  iinaiilitatlT«  varlalian,  tametimaa  l«  aom- 

jplei  aomB|>o&d«UM  of  deduoail  rtauli   with  faot,   aiul   eoHMilimca  ■(gala  to 

IiTinri{>tca  which  an  in  elSBot  thoM  of  th#  joint  mtthod  or  its  elameat*. 

Since  I  wToI«  tkc  ahove,  Mr.  Ihiaanqiiel'B  Jfaawfia/t  *f  Im^  ha<  ap^Kwed, 

Thi*   maitoTlv  skotoh  thron  {for  me  at  leaat>  conaidtrable  light  «u  Mme 

.«r  the  moat  dlAtenlt  poista  in  tl^  writer'*  rienii,  btit  at  the  Mm*  vaat  appaart 

f<1o  nia  to  rtuiler  the  llDal  inadajuacy  of  hU  thoory  <A  acluioa  fatally  ap|iM«nt. 

lit  b  no<T«lc«  to  me  (1)  that  Mr.  Hoeaaqnet  iniond*  ue  to  flnil  "the  nyslem" 

[nrnebow  in  the  fketa  which  we  Icaow  ({k  140),  but  thit  tKaritian  onilidM  hop». 

leMty  with  (2)   the  denial  of  a>y  certain  gMcraluatioa   nKoept  that   "vj 

dotarminatioti.''  i.t.  by  tantoloKy.     If  we  easMit  gettonliH  obwrved  ramtta  •• 

can  hate  no  kiiowUdKe  outside  (ho  memory  eMie*.    To  fptv  up  ihe  tttenint  to 

^•oipUili  (jiwirallMtloa  1*  to  evado  tha  clikf  enix  of  lo|cic     And  aa  to  ''the 

■tMri,"  i^MuimUMtian  ia  one  of  the  malft  etrand*  ibitt  ma  thj«ngti  fi,  and  net 

IMOO  teMlher.     Without  poeraHiii^,  bow  o»n  we  uw  tha  bet*  that  w» 

vn  M  eei£nM  fw  the  ebanteter  of  thaw  Ibat  »a  do  not  know,  i.e.  h<nt  («n 

'  ■•  Ibrm  Atim  the  part  a  qritcni  which  ihall  «on|nheiid  the  wbola  I 
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that  A  haa  gone  before,  and  very  strong  ground  for  belieriog 
that  either  A  or  B  was  its  c&uite.  A  child  tells  me  that  be 
baa  seen  a  man  seven  feet  high.  "Xhe  statement  is  a  fact  for 
which  there  are  two  possible  explanations.  The  Srsl  is  tliat  it 
is  the  truth.  The  second  ia  that  the  child  exa^eratcd.  Now 
there  are  not  many  men  seven  feel  high,  but  children  ofttn 
exaggerate.  Most  of  as  tbereforo  would  prefer  the  aecond 
expTauatioD. 

(d)  We  proceed  to  a  more  special  case,  which  tany  be 
called  the  explanatory  method '  proper.  This  depends  not  oo  a 
direct  genenuisation  from  efTcct  to  ciitiso,  but  on  a  construction 
of  generalised  relations,  and  is  the  argument  whidi  falls  most 
naturally  into  hypothetical  fonn.  Suppose,  as  before,  that 
we  have  two  effects  «  and  S  of  each  of  which  we  know  the 
causes  exhaustively.  Let  the  causes  of  a  be  M  N  0,  and  those 
of  iS,  0  P  Q.  Then  O,  and  only  0,  produces  both  «  and  $.  Mow 
let  us  observe  both  a  and  $  together.  The  obvious  conclusion 
is  that  O  is  their  cause  ("  O  will  explain  both  "},  but  this  is 
going  a  little  too  fast.  A  combination  of  M  and  I*  would  also 
explain  botli,  so  again  would  N  and  Q,  and  so  on.  Supposing 
each  "  cause  "MNOFQ  to  be  equally  probable,  it.  equally 
frequent,  a  combination  of  any  two  of  them,  as  M  P,  will  be 
much  lees  frequent  tlian  the  occurrence  of  any  one,  M  or  I'.* 
But  there  are  four  combinations,  M  P,  M  Q,  X 1*,  N  Q^  which 
will  ;^ve  u  0,  and  each  of  thefie  has  to  be  reckoned  as  a  counter 
poetiibility  to  O.  Still,  if  tho  probtibility  of  each  is  very  low, 
that  of  O  will  exceed  the  combined  probabilities  of  them  all. 
In  any  case,  O  is  more  probable  than  any  other  single  ex- 
planation. And  we  may  say  generally  tliat  if  the  component 
oansos  be  equally  proliable,  the  simplest  explanation  which 
will  explain  the  total  effect  is  more  probable  than  any 
explanation  which  is  more  complex ;  and  the  greater  the 
complexity  of  the  alternative  explanations,  the  more  probable 

'  Atorrnvhidi  IdgTiTn]&«niPra(MMTMiiito(£4«tc,bk,  iLtliap^  vH,).  1%o 
dlKtviwe  bttwcni  it  and  Ui«  nwtliod  eMulnM  Abovt  ii  tli«t  It  da«  not 
dtdiivrif  rUiiiin&U  rivkl  pOMlUUtlM^  bvt  rast*  oo  tb*  ibtoty  ordiUM. 

*  Hon  miiofa  i«w  fmiutnt  vo  eumot  m;  jiitviMlj,  W*  nroat  not  •awii* 
tbai  M  will  coinelda  witli  P  ■«  ortcn  u  not  Thsrt  i«  m  nmm  Mngnnl  mhy 
U  ibould  coinmda  with  P  mors  afi«ii  than  wilh  any  other  Iket,  X,  Y,  or  K. 
DdImb,  th«a,  P  U  itailf  vttj  moimoii,  tfa«  Dunbar  oT  oombiiutlaiu  U  P  aiiOuM 
te  very  *indl  m  comgwrid  with  tlw  occivmiei  of  U.  It  i«  t«meilJB|t  b«l 
QUgltinwt*  La  Ufptt  that  giT«ti  a  tbt  «buiM  of  M  it  «i«.|hinl,  ■m)  givM  ff  Um 
ahaato  d  P  <>  OD«-tbinl,  ind  Iliitc,  Moontiwl^r,  gircK  a  and  fi  the  ebancc  of  H  I* 
if  oti»aiBlIi.  ThU  Ipiom  tlii^  quwtiiiQ  w&etlwr  tben  «c  iiidopNiiket  proU- 
•bClitiM  cSMiae  tlla  MOiUiiation  of  U  and  P.  Thtm  ptobabUitfia  (aMtng  that 
•  •ndflmaybecUMdlnotliorwajiJaMrogBd  la  tiM  ch«DOi  of  U  eaioddlnff 
«llh  P,  a  chaoM  wUdi  miwt  bo  maanrad  bj  tlia  ftaqoHtalM  «f  tha  !■« 
almaiiU. 
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titer  simple  cxplimatiou.  Wc  aesumo,  of  coarae,  that  no  reason 
is  known  for  uking  on«  of  Ihu  cniuca  M  N  0  P  Q  to  be  more 
frequent  t>han  any  othor.  So  far  as  anything  is  known  which 
leads  tu  to  treat  0  as  intriosically  iniprobiible.  the  atgument 
must  be  proportionaUy  modified.  Lastly,  we  have  so  fiir 
assumed  exhaustive  knovledge  of  tlie  list  of  causes  of  <■  and  0. 
But  this  can  only  be  arrived  at  with  more  or  less  of  probability, 
in  accordance  with  the  argument  of  the  preceding  section. 
Except  therefore  as  [MBsappoaine  that  argumeut  our  present 
eonsiaemtionfl  have  no  loeui  staiuii.  It  results  then  that  when 
we  have  only  a  simple  comUaation  »0,  in  which  tlierc  are  but 
(wo  s<^nmUe  elomcuta,  the  ar^mcut  to  a  common  caubc  will 
Dot  be  strong  unluss  the  experience  bearing  on  Uie  subject  is  of 
Ift  very  special  kind.  If,  however, we  take  in  freah  elemeuta.if, 
'that  is,  the  complexity  of  the  efTect  inoreaacs,  the  argument 
becomes  stronger.  If  we  have  4  elements  »B  y  i,  and  even 
if,  assuming  Uiat  we  know  nothing  whatever  about  their 
collocation,  we  take  the  chance  of  each  at  },  the  probabiliqr 
of  the  whole  collocation  will  be  (i)*=iV-  "^^  actual  prol>- 
ability,  as  baaed  on  observation,  may  bo  very  much  less.  The 
probability  of  such  a  collocation  of  separate  causes  will  be 
pruportioital.'  Hence  if  one  caoso  Is  known  which  will  "  ex- 
I  plain "  the  whole,  its  probability  na  against  a  tiuodrupte 
oolloeation  ia  as  }  to  -j^,  i.e.  8  to  1  ;  while,  if  we  suppoee 
ft  poaaibility  of  a  collocation  of  two  causes  explaining  the 
4  effects,  this  chance  would  be  more  probable  than  the 
quadruple  collocation  thou^  leea  probable  than  the  single 
caus&  We  thus  get  an  explanation  of  the  rule  that  the 
rhypothesis  is  more  probable  in  proportion  as  it  is  aimplo  and 
IS  the  beta  it  explains  are  couipk-x.  Of  course,  so  far  as  wo 
bsve  definite  information  on  the  frequency  of  any  of  the 
alternative  causes,  our  result  will  be  so  far  ino(lifie<l. 

(«)  Lastly,  additional  ctuiracli-ristics,  or  the  precise  definition 
of  tJie  effect,  may  put  certain  causes  out  of  court  altogether. 
lit  may  he-  tliat  «  is  caused  by  M,  and  ^  by  P,  when  MP  would 
Pgive  ad.  But  suppose  M  also  gives  /,  or  P,  i,  and  that  either 
y  or  i  are  absent  in  this  instance,  it  is  dear  that  the  suggestion 
of  M  I'  must  be  rejected.  Thus  the  comparatively  simple, 
undefined,  effect  may  have  any  one  of  a  great  number  of  causes, 
whUu  furtbec  attention  and  analysis,  or  additional  information, 

'  ThU  will  hoU  whvthn  a  fit  >nJ  i  k«vo  «Mfa  ana  mdm  tmly  or  atuty :  for 
niren  their  ^iuM]',  tha  tnnnauiy  of  tbtdr  Mtwea  U  •  t»Aj  ia  fiiti.  If  ■ 
Ma  •  fnqiwMy  or  «a»-t«oatl«th,  «o  bare  all  it*  nuuei  Uken  togetber.  If  it 
hu  «M  cBow,  tut  MDM  liM  I  fNqDoiicf  of  «tie-t<*«nliolh  If  tTo.  «Kb  hw, 
Mjr,  «>w-fl>i1Mh,  and  H  «a. 
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may  w  qualify  ii  m  u>  ruio  Uicso  causes  ooe  hj  one  oat  of 
court  AooUicr  coinmoii  result  of  moro  preciAc  koowlsdco  is 
bo  tiucussitate  the  suggestion  of  further  ooini>liix)U«fl,  mcTi  of 
wliiclt,  without  absolutely  eiitailiiig  the  rejectiou  of  the 
liy{K>theai8,  makes  it  upon  our  priuciple  more  and  rooru 
inipmbatjl& 

All  "circumstantial  evidence"  rests  upon  the  foregoing 
suppositiont.  A  nuin  is  found  dead  with  his  throat  cuL  A 
knua  is  found  in  a  di(ch  closu  by.  Tlioru  arc  footprints  iu  the 
mud.  X  was  known  to  hv  in  the  nvtglibourbood  od  the  day  ; 
evidence  is  given  tliat  be  purchased  tnc  knife  «  week  beforu ; 
bis  boots  fit  the  footprints.  All  these  facts  might  be  due  to  a 
collocaciou  of  BeperMe  cauaea,  but  all  are  explicable  by  a  singlu 
cause,  namely,  that  X  planned  and  carried  out  the  murder.  The 
single  assumption  ia  so  much  more  probable  than  Che  multiple 
combinatiou  of  circimistances  that  it  is  likely  to  go  hard  with 
X,  and  his  business  is  to  produce  some  fact  incompatible  with 
ti»  above  explauulion.  Failing  thiH,  one  or  two  morv  such 
oombinations  of  cinuimstanct-s  and  our  conviction  of  tho 
Btnngth  (^  Uie  byputboticol  atguni>eDt  will  ba  cviuc«d  in  a  very 
pnutical  mauncr. 

We  may  sum  up  the  whole  ar|^iinent  in  the  positions,  (a) 
that  other  things  equal,  the  simplest  collocation  is  more  frettuent 
than  the  more  complex ;  and  (b)  that  the  only  other  thing  that 
can  be  unequal  b  de  /aeto  observation  of  the  frequency  of  a 
suggested  cause.  From  these  positions  it  follows  that  when 
the  effects  are  many  and  separable,  bat  all  explicable  by  a 
single  cause,  that  cause  will  be  more  probable  than  any  com* 
binatiou  of  separate  causes,  in  proportion  to  its  own  Hiniplicity 
and  their  multiplicity ;  while,  furUicr,  tliis  probability  is 
heightened  or  dimini^iu)  according  to  the  results  given  by 
observation  as  to  the  comparative  frequency  of  the  different 
causes  compared. 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  statement  of  the  hypothetical 
argument  justifies  an  earlier  remark,  that  this  method  assumes 
pt9-exiaUng  knowledge  of  causa]  relations.  For  until  such 
relations  be  known  for  the  single  elements,  however  likely  it 
bo  tluit  »  0  y  i  should  have  a  single  cause,  ttuit  is  no  i^vidcneo 
whatever  (list  any  fact  A  is  Uiis  cause.  That  A  )«  sudi  a 
cause  cwn  only  be  shown  by  onlimirj'  inditction  for  tlie  whole 
complex  a3yi,or  fur  each  part  of  it  aeparately.  In  either 
case  the  foundation  of  the  process  is  direct  induction.  On  this 
ground  alone  the  theory  which  identifies  the  hypothetical 
method  with  induction  stands  condemned.  The  truth  is  that 
this  mctliod  is  a  complex  n-eidt  of  the  theory  of  probabilities 
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as  applied  to  a  subject-matter  ia  which  many  simple  inductions 
are  already  known  with  a  view  to  explaining  a  complex  case — 
whether  an  individual  fact  or  a  species — for  which,  from  what- 
ever  cause,  direct  observation  and  elimination  are  impossible. 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  we  could  possibly  imagine  a  cause  which 
would  "explain"  an  effect  unless  we  already  knew  that  that 
sort  of  cause  explained  that  sort  of  eflect,  i.e.  in  cognate  cases, 
or  in  cases  composed  at  least  in  part  of  similar  elements. 
Explanatory  causes  are  not  revealed  by  intuition,  but  learnt 
by  experience.  And  only  such  causes  as  resemble  those 
experienced  can  be  used  as  explanatory  of  new  effects.  In 
fact,  induction  gives  us  probable  inferences  from  cause  to  effect, 
and  with  less  ease  (since  experiment  is  impossible  and  we  rest  on 
observation)  from  effect  to  cause.  In  complex  cases  of  special 
interest  we  utilise  this  basis  of  knowledge  to  construct  ex- 
planations to  which  the  facta  point  as  being  more  or  less 
probably  the  explanations  available.  The  "  explanatory " 
method  is  thus  not  induction  proper,  but  a  special  application 
of  inductive  results. 


CHAPTER    XVIII 

CoNSTEDcnvE  Generalisation 

We  have  seen  iu  Chap.  VI,  that  what  appears  at  first  flight 
aa  inference  by  winetruction  ie  a  genus  containing  two  epeciea. 
The  first  consists  of  syllogisin,  m  which  the  premisaes  give 
conditions  combined  into  a  result.  The  second  combines  parts 
into  a  whole,  or  unites  relations  to  form  a  resultant.  These  last 
appeared  analogous  to  ordinary  perceptual  construction,  but 
with  this  primd/acie  difference,  that  they  were  or  could  be 
Btateii  as  general  truths.  This  form  of  construction  appeared 
in  fact  as  a  generahsation  from  experience,  and  a  generalisation 
of  a  peculiar  type.  Our  busiuesa  in  the  matter  is  twofold; 
first,  to  get  at  the  generalisations  involved,  and  secondly,  to 
explain  and  justify  them. 

1,  We  have  already  (Chap,  VI.)  noticed  some  oases  of  tliifi 
kind  of  inference.  We  may  now  distinguish  its  two  main  types 
and  bring  them  provisionally  imder  appropriate  axioms. 

(a)  The  first  type  is  that  of  arithmetical  addition  or  sub- 
traction 3  +  5^8,  two  pints  one  quart.  In  these  cases  we  are 
given  certain  elements,  and  assert  that  these  elements  form  a 
certain  whole.  Both  the  elements  and  the  whole  must  be  such 
as  to  be  known  otherwite  than  in  relation  to  taek  other,  or  we 
get  into  tautology.  Thus,  if  8  only  meant  5  +  3  the  statement 
S-|'3  =  8  would  be  an  idle  play  on  words.  But  8  also  means 
4  +  4, 10-2,  4  X  2,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  it  also  and 
primarily  means  8.  That  is,  it  is  a  name  for  a  certain  whole 
qualified  to  our  apprehension,  or  to  our  construction  of  appre- 
hensions in  a  definite  way,  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other 
wholes,  and  is  in  fact  the  basis  of  all  the  analyses  and 
relations  mentioned  ahove.^     But  if  8  does  not  merely  mean 

'  The  qnalitatiTe  ohuuter  or  &  anmbsr  ii  well  illustrated  by  th«  mm  of 
children  and  primitiTe  men,  who  can  diacriminate  Diimericallj  different  wholee 
whioh  they  cannot  connt  This  means  that  the  iinanalfsed  qualitative 
character  of  the  wholes  is  different  for  them,  whence  each  totality  must  be 
recognined  hj  ita  character  as  a  totality.  This  is  how  a  savage  vrha  cannot 
conot  much  beyond  ten  c«ii  tell  whether  any  cattle  in  a  herd  of  400  or  GOO  are 
mining  (Cantor,  OaA,  der  Malhematik,  Introd.  p.  4). 
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5+3  over  again,  what  is  the  nature  and  validity  of  th«  judg* 
mentf  In  Uie  &nt  place,  it  is  a  generaliHation,  being  stated 
not  of  this  or  that  5+3,  but  of  5+3  as  auch.  Secondly,  it  may 
be  taken  as  resting  on  ohspvvation  ;  for  since  we  know  obeerva- 
tioQ  to  be  a  basis  for  generalisation,  and  since  we  know  the 
relation  in  question  to  be  obeer\'able,  we  have  no  right  to 
aBBume  the  contrary,  seeing  thai  the  simpler  hypothesis  which 
iwtooU  goDeralieationonasingleba«i«  is  prin<Ml/(ia«  capable  of 
oxpUinini  the  facts.  But  it  him  oft«n  bovn  urged  tliut  tlior«  it 
this  peculiarity  in  genemlisatious  of  this  kind,  that  they  bccomo 
obvious  upon  the  first  obecrvution.  Well,  assume  it  to  be 
to.  What  then  will  be  the  axiom  involved  T  This,  that  if 
certain  facts  taken  together  constitute  a  certain  whole,  pre* 
cisoly  similar  facts  will  together  constitute  a  precisely  similar 
whole.  S  and  3,  to  whatever  objects  applied,  are  in  themselves 
precisely  similar.  So  is  8.  tlie  generalisation  in  queeti<»), 
therefore,  follows  immediately  from  the  axiom. 

The  axiom,  it  must  be  explained,  must  be  taken  very 
strictly  or  it  will  give  false  results.  That  is  to  say,  the  facta 
first  taken  must  by  themselves,  and  of  themselves,  truly  build 
up  or  form  the  whole.  The  whole  must  consist  of  the  part«, 
neither  more  nor  less.  The  formation  of  the  ideas  of  such  u 
whole  and  parts  may  involve  a  high  degree  of  abetraetion, 
which  is  iudi-ud  the  cose  with  all  additions  of  pure  numbers, 
and  it  is  only  when  the  abstraclion  is  completely  and  oon- 
ststently  carried  out  that  the  result  is  tntc.  Two  bodies  of  ten 
men  each  are  equal  to  one  of  twenty  in  point  of  number,  but  one 
blastof  Roderick's  bugIc>honi  were  worth  a  thousand  mea  That 
is,  to  avoid  error  we  must  know  precisely  what  we  sum,  and  we 
must  know  precisely  what  our  whole  is.  The  whole  must  not 
even  be  a  physical  or  psychological  effect  of  the  elements,  for 
the  efiisct  in  this  caae  will  meau  an  alTecttun  of  somuthin^  <^I>^ 
and  that  aR'ection  may  be  partly  due  to  some  further  circum- 
staooe.  Thus  it  would  at  first  eeem  fair  to  geoeraliM  an 
Kflthotic  eBecL  If  two  colours  make  a  horrible  combination, 
surely  that  combination  is  simply  the  total  of  the  two  in  the 
relation  of  juxtaposition  7  Ifot  necessarily,  for  neighbouring 
oolours,  int«nsity  of  light,  and  so  on,  may  contribute  to  our 
view  of  tfie  total,  which  is  in  reality  a  reaction  of  f<!eling  on 
the  stimiiluH  here  produced  by  the  oolonts.  We  must  restrict 
ourselves,  then,  to  the  mere  summation  of  parts  if  we  are  to  get 
a  true  whole  which  is  detennined  by,  and  it*elf  determines,  the 
parts.  On  the  other  liand,  wo  may  or  mar  not  take  account 
of  the  relations  of  the  porta,  and  according  to  our  attitude 
adopted  on  this  point  toe  character  of  our  construction,  and 
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'  tlierefore  of  our  whole,  will  be  materially  modi6eii.     In  pure 

countmg  we  take  uo  account  of  the  relation  of  the  units,  except 
Buch  relationship  aa  is  involved  in  their  all  belonging  to  some 
kind  of  imity  natural  or  arbitrary.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
analysing  any  geometrical  figure  our  attention  to  the  relations 
involved  must  keep  pice  step  by  step  with  the  analysis  of 
parts.  Two  right  -  angled  isosceles  triangles  form  a  square, 
hut  only  in  one  special  relation,  namely,  where  they  have  the 
hypotenuse  common.  Our  axiom,  then,  states  that  the 
relation  of  whole  to  jjarta  is  uidfonu,  aud  that  we  may 
accordingly  generalise  any  single  case  of  such  a  relation,  pro- 
vided that  our  analytic  observation  has  determined  accurately 
that  the  given  whole  is  formed  of  the  given  parte,  that  the 
relations  of  the  parts  do  or  do  not  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  whole,  and  that  it  is  understood  that  the  relation  of 
■  whole  to  parts  is  one  detected  in  the  given  •  by  analytic 
,  attention  itself,  and  is  not  any  effect  beyond  the  given 
elements.  But  these  conditions  are  to  be  secured  by  ade- 
quate abstraction,  i.e.  by  perfected  analysis,  and  accordingly  it 
is  on  that  perfection  of  analysis,  which  enables  various  elements 
of  the  given  to  he  considered  apart  from  their  context,  that  the 
sciences  of  pure  quantity  depend. 

(b)  A  second  class  of  constructive  generalisations  are  dis- 
tinguished by  dealing  with  a  nexus  of  relations.  We  have 
already,  in  Chapter  YI.,  given  instances  of  these,  and  we  have 
only  here  to  suggest  an  axiom  which,  without  being  inclusive 
of  all  the  cases  in  point  (as  we  shall  see  presently),  will 
sufiBciently  exemplify  the  mode  of  reducing  such  inferences  to 
rule.    Amplifying  the  diagram  of  Chapter  VL, 


B,  C. 

we  are  given  three  points  ABC,  such  that  B  and  C  both 
stand  to  A  in  a  definite  observable  relation,  and  if  the  relation 
B  C  be  observed,  then  this  relation  may  he  regarded  as  the 
resultant  of  the  other  two,  and  may  be  generaUsed  so  that  if 
we  have  B^  and  Ci  (precisely  similar  terms  to  B  and  C)  stand- 

'  Bj  "  ths  p-ran  "  it  wiU  b«  tecollected  that  I  intend  not  ouly  the  coDtent 
of  any  single  act  of  appreheiuion,  bnt  also  a  oonteot  formed  by  constniction  of 
■Boh  eontenta.  Withm  either  oontsnt  analysis  may  directly  obiervr  ths  relati^ 
of  whole  Bsd  parts. 
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ing  ill  relations  to  A|  precisely  similu  to  those  occupied 
reB]>ective]y  by  B  and  C  to  A,  the  reeultaiit  rclntioo  B,  C,  will 
be  precisely  similar  to  the  re«ultant  11  C.  Horu,  aa  we  Itefore 
pointed  out,  the  rt-HuItttiit  ia  not  ii  Himplc  construction  of 
A  B  C.  Tliut  constniftion.  the  Uue  wtiole  formed  by  the 
urithiuf-tic  Buniiiiution  <•[  Uiu  dutu,  is  accunitely  reprE«eiited  in 
ttiu  ilisj^uiii  by  the  compli'^tv  line  B  A  C.  In  f»ct,  tJie  line 
or  r\itiition  B  C  ia  a  relation  di«Kovered  by  analysis  in  the 
whole  B  A  ('  fwrnied  by  the  given  elementa.  Thus  before,  wo 
had  au  inference  from  parts  to  whole;  here  we  go  u  «t«p 
further  and  infer  to  the  new  feature  contained  in  tlie  whole  as 
oouBtituted  by  the  given  parte.  Of  tlua  typcuro  lUl  gencralisn- 
tioiis  of  that  rudimencarr  but  often  uuoesitary  Iciud  of  geo- 
uetricttl  reasoning  which  infem  from  a  plan.  So  at  bottom 
are  all  geueralisatious  about  dc^'rif  and  )<rui>ortion.  I1iat 
dcgrcee  form  a  scale  we  Iwim.  I  Uiko  ii.by  ob««rvation;  and  by 
tlie  same  observation  we  Itiim  the  invauiug  of  inteimediato 
steps.  At  the  same  time  we  rigidly  generalise  evei^  fitct 
observed.  TIius.  that  6  feet  beiug  more  than  6  fe«t  is  aim 
more  than  4  is  not  a  purely  in(]e{>en(]cnt  generalisstion,  but 
having  once  apprehended  the  relalion»  of  greater,  middle  and 
less,  together  with  the  resultant  relation  of  the  extremes,  wfl 
apply  this  knowledge  as  a  generalisation  to  all  <{uantitjes 
aimilar  in  the  points  compared,  i.t,  similar  in  admitting  of 
direct  quantitative  comparisou  and  of  preeentiog  the  above 
chanicUvr  of  graduation.  That  being  grantod,  the  relation 
of  6.  5  and  4  being  observed,  its  reeiutant  is  a  (lo<Iuction 
from  the  major  premisa  laying  down  the  character  of  such 
defaces.  Every  method  of  relating  contents  to  one  another 
by  oompsriitg  ihum  witli  an  in  termed  ijiry  tlnis  lenmt  once  is 
learnt  once  for  all.  Wherever  such  a  relationship  is  uUiniat«, 
«r.  does  not  rest  on  calculation  by  the  putting  together  of  ettll 
simpler  rektions,  its  basis  is  immediate  gonenlisation  from  an 
observed  oaaa' 

'  U.  Ccama  MniiT«(  (la  •  dlaaoMlM  wcentad  hj  »a  «ticl«  of  Um  pMMt 
\rrit(r,  3/iHil.  Jutt.  ISBZ)  dran  «  ualUilirtiMUaii  UImc*  a  "rtanlUat 
rtUHoii,"  wliicli  i*  in  vBot*  •  men  defiaitina.  uxl  om  whicli  *UtM  •  Uw. 
TliiiH.df£Diiij;«<itMUt]roff«(«M,  Mho  doni  (•roliU  able  Vllvia*  "8<it  I'lvittllU 
Mat)i«nLitiqn«,"  JbvM  FlUlot^tomi,  n-l.  xxxii.  tup.  pf>.  134  tS.\  in  term*  at 
•(IDJlil'iinn  with  a  ttiiid  feme,  )m  Is  qnlU  riitht  In  Mytni  tint  to  emtUiitU  horn 
Iha  oquUilirinm  A-BnttdB-OlotM  «qiulity  A  -  C  "  w  aol  lo  ci|m«  ■  nvw 
(»ct.  .  .  .  bot  to  i*uM  ■  ibKniluM."  I  tgne.  Tlib  la  mj  mh  (niOaiiicd 
•horr.  Ctikn^  VIA  wh«n  we  0Mi*tmcts  whole,  linlwitboBtfaNnJDCHirnirthw 
nmltant  mUUm  (m ti*eMi  utj  of  iu  ]Htiti  othnr  thui  U  inrolrcd  ia  ihsir  Miniiie 
to  torn  a  whol^  Kiiwlity  (If  im  Ults  M.  Moiirvt't  <!* Snition)  U  not  iufRrrM 
mm  ihs  double  «q«llftirl«ia,  tmt  b  th*  fact  vt  tliii  donbl*  •qnUilirlam.  Hin, 
than,  oar  mwoi  or  oonMniotMn  dos  not  applr.  OtktT  rwca,  mv*  M.  Uouni 
(Jffnl,  let.  til.  f.  103),«tvt)i<MDoriraB"lair>    «roMaa(eiuc.*DdaMl«icd«D 
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2.  We  will  Qot  ut  this  poiut  attempt  to  exhauat  the  axioms 
of  that  chanotcr  which  are  tacitly  em[JoyocI  in  the  varioua 
pftrts  of  matheautios  and  oUier  sciences.  We  nhall  have  to 
roturii  to  the  Bitbject  InUr  in  the  chapter,  and  meanwhile  the 
two  axioins  taken  will  suHicientlj-  exemplify  the  class.  Our 
problem  now  will  present  iteelf  thus.  Gianting  the  cxislooce 
and  truth  of  axioms  of  this  class,  the  immediate  ncccsHity  of 
mathematical  and  other  truths  explains  itself.  For  thew 
axioms  are  such  as  to  give  a  certain  ccDenliaatioD  on  being 
applied  to  a  single  obMrved  case.  If  then  they  are  taken  for 
granted,  tlie  primary  Cnitha  of  mathcmntica  fall  into  a  doriva- 
tivc  place  aa  geacralisations  from  a  aingle  instance  by  means 
of  these  axioms  which  in  tbemaelvtt  are  eeaentially  principlea 
of  generalisation.  If  this  ia  so,  then  the  grand  problem  of  the 
afRuil^  between  mathematical  and  other  reasoning  resolves 
itself  into  the  question.  How  are  these  axioms  connected  with 
the  general  principles  of  reasoning  1  Startine  from  the  induc- 
tive principles  vrtiich  we  have  assumed  lul  aloug,  can  we 
oonoect  them  witli  our  axioms  o(  conatruclion  is  such  a  way 
that  the  latter  follow  from  thorn  either  directly  or  by  their 

IndvotJon.  TliU  U  «lio  pocdbla.  But  Umn  (•  » tUrd  Mid  ImporUDt  «Jub  of 
MM*  irhsra  n  rmaluat  nUtloti  i*  uMrtad  u  eouLug  about  wh«D  Mrtain 
dfma&t*  IM  Minbiii*(l,  which  nittion  ianota  men  expraiiioii  for  the  raol  Uiat 
tlia  •iM&Hiita  an  oombiiicil,  bat  i*  nevertbelHN  i^drdMcd  aitii  cMt&danoa^ 
M  it  wonld  appear,  Aom  a  aiDglo  caae.  My  aijom  it  intended  to  eowa  the** 
nutaoiea. 

On*  IbxtlNr  point  mint  b«  oimitioDod.  I  hav«  tried  to  maitt  cImi  tliat  two 
niatioiw  can  onlv  Im  m  oonrtnictad  ai  to  tona  a  third  mi  tha  feaait  of  an 
«liMrv«doaaiiii  whiohlhcjdoBOfonn  it  Vou  cannot  (txoapt  pwfiaia  in  a  tmr 
«aMt  t«  Im  axplaiiwd  loirtv  down)  ooiutnMt  tclatioai  ritbout  dJrwt  nupiriDat 
knowledM  of  the  vh^ls  that  tfaqr  form.  IlDnoa  I  da  not  tbiDk  M.  Hoorot'a 
ailoin  tiirnaatttj  (Amu  mtotefKioy*,  toL  uxii.  n.  8SS,  *te.)  appllcabta 
*x(vpt  OB  th*  baali  of  •xpcrlono*  (too  Mr.  t.  0.  Buasaira  ori^iniM,  Mt/utH, 
April  19M,  i>.  403).  Yon  oannot  mj  ndtnllv  Ibt  if  thate  an  raktion  of  lilu 
klad  batmen  A  B  and  B  C,  that  Ui«ro  will  Im  a  aimilar  relation  Mwian 
A  and  C.  Yon  can  onlr  hj  ■»  wfaan  axptrleooo  ahowi  it  toh  tn  a  0vai  dm*. 
If  joa  And  A-B.  B  ~  C  actuall;  giving  70U  th*  r«Utton  A  -  C;  tliHi  you  can 
Koncraliw  it  If  not,  not  Yon  oannot  ov«n  »*y  ^lat  if  A  and  C  ara  both 
ralatad  to  B  tbcf  tnuat  bo  in  aonio  definii*  rvUtion  10  oim  aaolh«r— Mhor  than 
that  In  vliloL  they  alrudy  ataiul  aa  boitig  [hnught  of  t«getliar  (•«•  Bnd)^, 
l-Ofie,  bk.  it  pt  i.  chap^  &.~-"A  ran*  faMer  thaa  B,  aad  B  kteiaadag'— 
what  relation  u  tlteie  between  A  and  tbe  dog  t).  HaMO  my  oiiom  ii  inoil«U«d 
on  that  orinnally  •nooMlAd  by  Oaorya  BIM — "Tblnp  t)ut  have  ■  romtant 
rdation  to  the  mum  thittg  havoa  ooooUnt  relation  to  «acb  other."  and  notoa 
Mr.    Hnrbart  Spcnoor'*  asiondmeet  of  tfa«  aaioa  lPniteipU$  <f  t^yt^olow, 

8|>.  107.  lOe,  n<A»).  Uf  aripinient,  ill  (aet.  doM  nothing  bat  deliae  and  apfly 
«org>  XUftt'a  axiom. 
Afty  anoh  anon  if  of  ocvim  Mwaly  (mplldt  in  ocdinary  thought.  Ur. 
BmdUy  ii  ftiUy  niatifUd  In  defying  tha  nae  of  an  axplklt  m^inr  in  eouatraotiM. 
But  ft  ranalna  that  an  dbaarred  (mmIM  b  the  nItinwU  logtoal  baata  of  tb«  een- 
atntction  hftwt  lu,  and  tiiat  in  making  caedtnotiottt  anatogona  to  aoA  m  w* 
hare  tawni  w*  ooianilt  oiuaclvM  to  a  genant  [iiiiid[ileL 
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appltoMion  to  experience  t  In  either  caae  the  guarantee  ol 
iiMtlieiiiatical  truth  will  be  in  the  taat  reeorC  the  eame  ae  that 
of  all  troth  whatever. 

Tlie  obvious  wuy  to  cxplftin  these  axionut  —  the  i&tui- 
tioaist  way  ie  oo  allciiipt  at  cxplumttoti,  I>ut  a  iiictti  reitera- 
tion of  the  fact  of  subjective  certainty — is  to  treat  them  with 
Mill  an  generalisuCioDs  from  experi«nc«.  Dut  in  carrpng  out 
thia  idea,  Mill  made  an  unfortunate  "  strategical "  blunder. 
Having  soggeatad  that  necetuiity  is  hypothetical  in  character,  a 
suggeation  on  which  all  fruitful  thought  has  subBoiuently  pro- 
ceeded, lie  unfortunately  deserted  this  point  of  view  and 
endeavoured  to  explain  it  as  a  kind  of  psychological  fiction 
arising  from  midliphcity  of  observations.  Against  this, 
thinkers  like  I'rofessor  Janice  retort  witli  crushing  effect,  tliut 
if  you  take  stniple  olwcr^-iktions  as  they  iland  they  are  for  from 
givine  you  tlie  multiplicity  of  instoncee  required.  Two  nnd 
two  do  not  always  make  four  in  the  physical  world,  e.g.,  in  one 
of  Profeaaor  James  instanoes,  odd  two  drops  to  two  drone 
ohjftieaUf/,  and  the  whole  mokes  one  large  drop.  Two  straight 
lines  do  seem  to  enclose  a  space.  Apparent  circles  have 
unequal  radii ;  and  if  tUm  ifutt/  -veirTii  is  obx-ious  metaphor,  it 
is  at  least  doubtful  whether  direct  physical  experience  would 
tnoke  us  confident  ttiat  the  etraig)it  Imc  ia  the  shortest  possible 
between  any  two  points.  The  rojuiudcr  of  tlie  sensationalist  to 
these  objections  is,  that  you  do  not  in  mathematics  mwn  the 
same  thing  by  straight,  equal,  circular  as  you  do  in  the  crude 
observations  of  daily  life.  Hut  this  anitwer  is  fatal  to  sensa- 
tionalism, because  it  admits  that  tlie  truths  in  question  are  due, 
not  to  the  accumulation  or  interaction  of  the  observed  facts  as 
they  are  in  their  concieteness,  but  to  the  abstractions  and 
univt!real  relations  of  abetractaons  which  are  picked  out  of  the 
concrete  by  construction  and  analysis.  Tlie  truth  is,  that  tJie 
bricks  of  which  mathematics  are  built  are  not  sensations  or 
Cscts  of  apprehension  in  their  concrete  form,  but  certain 
elements  in  these  facts  detocled  and  fastened  on  to  by  aualylio 
attention. 

Along  with  this  rocs  one  other  of  Mill's  points,  the  effect  of 
multitudmouB  experience,  llie  many  experiences  are  not 
there,  and  if  they  were  they  would  not  give  the  logical  cer- 
tainty required.  Clearly,  if  we  are  to  explain  the  axioms  as 
gencraliBed  from  experience  at  all,  by  fur  our  best  move  is  to 
play  the  scientific  metliods.  And  no  one  could  deny  that  the 
axioms  regarded  as  seneralieations  conform  quite  strivUy  to  the 
BcienUfio  eanoos  ofdifTeroncc  and  agreement  Things  equal 
to  the  BUM  thing  aru  oiiual  to  one  another  in  omniatoda 
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materia  (agrocmcnt) ;  and  if  ytni  dislurb  the  «qualiL;  of  oillier 
to  the  intermediate,  you  disturb  iu  relation  to  the  other 
extreme  (diCTerenoe). 

Bat  though  the  inductive  view  oanoot  be  diBprovod,  Uiae- 
much  as  axioms,  being  giood  geaeraliaations,  will  obvioQsl;^'  P"* 
all  the  tests  of  Bouiid  inductive  resulto,  th<>re  are  reuAOnH  in  the 
general  character  of  theee  tniths  which  incline  ua  to  look  else- 
where for  their  real  exptanntion.  There  is  a  neatoeee  and 
nacooditionalnesa  about  our  mathematical  reasotiing,  and  above 
alia  Gnalitj  in  its  certainty,  which  we  cannot  \kI\>  miitmstiae 
will)  Che  Itu^ringly  hypothetical  chunicter  of  induction,  which 
always  hgcqib  to  keep  an  eye  open  to  the  odd  ohanec  of  Hrror. 
I  pronoec,  therefore,  to  substitute  a  differeut  explanation,  which 
is  I  think  more  complete  and  certainly  to  my  own  mind  more 
coDvinciiig. 

Granting  their  immediacy  and  neceBsity.  both  the  axioms 
mentioned,  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  may  be  explained  as 
following  directly  from  the  axioms  of  inductien  tcffethcr  with 
a  poetolate  ut  the  judgment.  All  judginenta,  wheuwr  resting 
on  exnlicit  inference  or  not.  wish  to  assert  truth,  and  the 
ncthoa  by  which  a  judgment  is  funnc^l  should  tlicrefurc  be  a 
sound  method,  i.t.  a  method  by  which,  granting  its  pnunisHOS 
{true,  only  true  resulte  can  be  obtained.  Hence,  howiivor  we 
noalyaB  such  a  method,  whether  it  reaolvea  itself  into  any  fona 
I  of  inference  or  exhibits  any  other  general  principle  whatever, 
that  principle  must  be  a  Ime  one.  This  may  be  said  to  be  a 
postulate  of  the  judgment,  i.e.  by  forming  and  adhering  to  a 
judgment  wo  postulate  Uic  validity  of  llio  method  by  which 
wc  have  formed  iu  The  truth  of  our  jiul^neut,  upiin,  stands 
or  falls  with  the  validitv  of  its  raethixl ;  and  if,  flnally,  there  is 
some  parUcular  methotl  ujxin  which  all  judgment*  rest,  upon 
rhich  judgment  aa  such  rest«,  the  validity  of  that  mt^tluMl  is 
plied  by  every  judgment  which  we  make,  u.  by  the  wttole 
ly  and  structure  of  our  knowlexige. 

Mow.  judgment,  we  have  seen,  ini'olvea  construction  atid 
analysis.  It  puts  difTereiit  npprvhfuded  vontcuto  together;  it 
fume  apprehended  with  remembered  contents;  it  cumbiuL-a 
contents  ongiimlly  given  in  eeparution  and  caimble  of  being 
recalled  si'jianttely  in  memory.  Similarly,  it  directs  ite  atton* 
tioD  analytically,  now  to  one  pnrt  of  a  given  content,  now  to 
t«nolhcr,  now  to  a  relation,  now  to  an  attribute.  Confining  our 
attention  to  tlie  jwintM  ttiat  immediately  ouncern  us.  it  thua 
asaerta  (L)  wholes  of  which  (ho  vlemeuts  arc  or  have  been  givou. 
The  Himple  judgment "  It  lusted  two  hours  "  involves  the  sum- 
ming up  of  the  content  of  a  very  long  cootinuud  appreheiisio>a, 
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or  of  distinct  and  suoceesive  acta  of  apprebenaiona  in  a  single 
asaertioD.  The  whole  haa  never  been  siven  sa  a  ntiolo  to  ap- 
prehension, though  its  parte  have  been  all  apprehended  vrhuther 
continuously  or  in  succeaeion.  But  the  judgment  taki's  Uie 
parUs  and  fonna  them  into  a  whole,  t.r.  it  inakce  the  ports  a 
basis  for  the  asBcrtion  of  th«  whole.  And  iii  tliiti  tlie  axiom 
"  Same  porta  Bame  whole  "  is  implied.  If,  lut  a  faot,  the  whole 
was  not  cnljrcly  determined  by  its  parts,  n  judginetit  which 
asaerted  a  whole  iminediatHy  on  the  basis  of  its  parts  and 
without  any  further  consideration  would  be  liable  to  error. 
Aocjirdingly,  the  very  existence  of  the  oouBtructive  judgment 
postulatea  tite  relation  of  whole  to  parts  according  to  which 
they  tDUtually  detennine  ono  another. 

And  (it.)  the  judgment  ossertH  relations  which  have  not  been 
ivon.  between  tonus  which  have  been  given  K«]ianit«ly.  "  A  is 
ke  B,"  when  A  is  a  present,  B  a  remembered,  conwnt, — is  o 
simple  iuatauce  of  this.  The  rektion  of  Hkerieas  has  novor 
been  given  in  the  way  in  whieh  tlio  likenew  o(  two  i'e  or  two 
e's  is  given  to  me  on  this  pag&  Here  ogniu,  Uien,  we  poetulate 
that  the  relation  is  fixed  by  the  terms.  If,  when  the  terms 
were  once  clear,  the  relation  miffht  yet  vary,  there  would  he  no 
safety  in  any  comparieoQ  that  should  go  beyond  aimultaneoualy 
presented  data. 

Now,  if  we  ireol  the  relation  as  a  fact  discovered  by 
oualyHis  of  a  whole  which  in  fact  contains  both  terms  and 
relation,  wc  may  go  on  Co  put  tlie  principle  thuH — that  itimihir 
wholes  can  Iw  onuysod  into  similar  elements.  Just  as  before 
wo  saw  that  the  coostmctive  judgmeut  implies  that  the  {mrta 
determine  the  whole,  bo  here  we  see  that  the  relative  juilgment 
poetulates  no  more  than  that  the  whole  determines  the  ports, 
llic  relative  judgment,  in  fact,  first  buihU  up  a  whole  (two 
tdeos,  two  remembered  contents,  or  one  idea  and  a  present 
content,  m  the  case  may  be)  and  bnmks  up  this  whole  into  the 
two  terms  aud  their  rehition.  But  that  this  shall  be  true, 
both  our  axioms  of  the  determining  of  whole  by  pnrta  and  of 
mlsbioD  bj  terms  (or,  if  we  now  pn-fer  it,  of  relation  and  terms 
by  the  whole  which  they  constitute)  must  hold  good.  Our 
axioms,  then,  are  [toHtulates  of  judgment. 

Observe  the  result.     By  the  axioms  of  induction,  what  is 
'ferae  of  A  as  such  is  true  of  it  oniversally ;  or  what  can  be 
'  ,ffinned  of  A  without  further  consideration,  without  regard  to 
y  further  fact,  can  be  affirmed  «t  it  universally.     The 

tulatc  of  the  judgment  is  that  we  eau  assert  u  whole 
on  tlic  basis  of  its  porta,  and  the  parts  on  the  basis  of 
tJioir  whole  wiihout  oonskienng  any  funbts  fact:  ttut  is, 
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wo  un  ftffirni  Uia  one  tenn  of  tlic  other  m  aticl),  that  is 
\xaivenaiiy. 

Now,  in  Any  case,  let  a  relntion  of  i«rt8  to  wliolo  be 
obeerved,  whether  by  immediate  apprehension  or  by  Uie  help 
of  construction  and  analTsiB.  It  niiiat  follow  that  the  given 
relation  must  be  generalieed.  Uence  every  addition,  every 
analysis  of  a  whole  into  terms  and  their  relation,  once  per- 
formed, holds  K^^od  forever  for  those  psTts,  for  that  whole.  I 
do  not  eeriousTy  require  to  itdd  up  2  and  2  and  make  them  4 
in  different  ooiitcxta  and  under  diflcrenl  conditions  in  order  to 
luseure  myoclf  that  no  casual  conootoitaot  interferes  with  the 
rvault.  I  do  rcquiro  to  add  th«m  oocc,  but  that  done  I 
genetmlisc  the  result  by  means  of  my  knowledge  of  Uis  nature 
of  tbo  relation  before  me.  I  no  longer  need  to  place  2  sots  of 
2  objects  before  my  eyee,  nor  2  ideal  2's  before  my  mind. 
The  symbol- Bgures  2  and  2  taken  to  stand  for  snch  idcaLii 
give  me  4  by  inference.  All  actual  calculation,  then,  whether 
in  pure  or  spatial  quantity,  goinR  on,  as  it  does,  withoHt  tJu 
rueessitg  of  rcpttUtd  iA»€rvalii/n,  involves  the  application  to 
&eefa  coses  of  gODeralisatious  originally  derived  from  single 
observed  cases.  Give  me  two  ijuautitics  to  add,  I  may  per- 
form tliis  by  counting,  ut.  actual  construction  of  apprehenamns 
of  these  nimibers.  Then  my  act  is  original  and  independent. 
Or  I  may  bring  these  nnmbers,  either  directly  and  as  wholes, 
or  indirectly  and  part  by  part,  under  generalised  oonstruetioos 
already  made.  In  the  more  complex  case,  when  I  take  part 
1:^  part,'  the  synthesis  of  the  parts  is  again  a  furtlter  applica- 
tion of  yet  another  construction.  Theae  oonatruotions  and 
their  applications  in  ever-growing  complexity  constitute  the 
work  of  mathenutttcs. 

3.  It  was  generally  admitted  by  the  defenders  of  the 
"  inductive  view  "  of  mathematics  that  its  inductions  were  fev, 
simple,  and  easy,  and  that  the  main  busincfls  of  the  science 
was  to  combine  the  general  principles  once  obtained  into  freeb 
deductive  results.  And  it  might  be  thought  that  our  present 
ai^ument  would  go  to  confirm  that  view.  But  two  limitations 
seem  necessary.  First,  much  soH^lled  deduction  in  mathe- 
matica  consista  really  of  a  repeated  and  special  act '  of 
constractioo,  which  mu^t  be  noted  in  some  special  case, 
whether  on  paper  or  in  \X\a  mind's  eye,  and  tacitly  generalised 
(or  every  case  of  tlie  class.  Thus,  in  Euclid,  I.  5,  we  (Mwluce 
the  two  Ndcs  A  B,  A  C  in  accordance  with  the  postulate 
that  any  straight  line  can  be  indefinitely  produced.  We 
take  the  points  D  and  E,  such  that  1>  B'=  C  E  in 

*  Aj,  e.y. ,  in  iba  addition  o(  all  doable  flgwo. 


E  in  aooord-  ^m 
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anc«  with  a  previoue  problem.  But  that^  hy  joinuig  0  D 
aud  B  E,  we  Bhall  get  two  triangles,  that  these  triangles  will 
hiiv«  the  angle  A  common,  and  that  Ibeir  sides  A  B, 
A  E,  A  C.  A  D  will  bo  mode  up  of  tlie  two  equal 
aidue  of  the  ori|;inul  triangle  and  ctic  oqiml  added 
lines  B  D,  C  E,  could  aurelj'  b«  dear  oulj  hy  a 
Bpeciai  analytic  or  construcUvo  acL  1  must  "nee"  that  it  ia 
ao,  hj  either  physically  or  mentally  making  it  so;  and  I 
muat  be  clear,  further,  that  thia  reault  depends  on  no  special 
feature  in  the  triangle  ABC,  but  merely  on  the  fact  thai  it  is  a 
triuiKle  and  has  equal  oidee.  Every  such  oonatruction  aeema 
an  onginal  and  independent  mental  piooefls,  not  to  be  identified 
with  tJio  application  of  u  general  truth  already  known  to  a 
fresh  cast'.  iVnd  so  geometry  will  appear  as  not  a  mere  set  of 
dcductioDS  from  a  few  principlea,  but  equally  as  a  network  of 
couMtrucLions  without  which  th«M  prineiples  could  not  be 
applied  to  such  a  complex  variety  of  data. 

Now,  woondly,  tJteso  and  even  simpler  constructive 
generaliaations  are  not  without  difficulties  of  their  own — 
wer«  it  otherwise,  matheinatica  would  be  all  plain  aailing  to 
every  dullard.  They  involve  a  certain  oombinatton  of  con- 
struction with  analysis  which  may  be  by  no  means  easy  to 
carry  out  with  success.  When  a  constraction  merely  combines 
Qsrtain  apprL-hL-ndnl  contents  as  they  are  given,  there  is 
Bcuroely  room  for  error  as  to  the  whole  formed  l>y  them.  The 
case  m  tho  aame  where  analysis  breaks  up  a  given  whole  into 
parte.  Now,  the  generalisation  in  these  coses  holds  simply  for 
contents  precisely  simiUr  in  every  point  to  those  originally 
token.  Bui  in  the  ordinary  cou&tructive  generalisntion.  a  good 
deal  of  diversity  is  allowed,  and  is  held  to  be  immaterial. 
Thus  orithmetioal  generalisations  fostea  on  the  mere  quan- 
tity of  objects,  and  cliiim  to  take  that  aapect  of  things  aud 
geuurulise  il«  relations  on  it«  own  account  Here  eacli  quan- 
uty  at  least  is  definite;  but  in  algebra  w«  go  a  stage  further 
in  abstraction,  and  form  calculations  regarding  quantities  as 
sudi.  So,  seain,  the  generalisation,  that  if  equals  arc  addod 
to  oqiiak  t^e  wholes  are  equal,  may  he  founded  on  per- 
ception ;  but  any  perception  of  equality  must  involve  oon* 
arete  quantities  of  concrete  things  of  which  the  equality  is 
only  one  aspect. 

In  all  thcae  coses  analysis  marks  out  for  itself  certain 
aspects  of  the  given;  aud  it  is,  again,  analysis  of  the  given  total 
which  determines  what  those  given  parte  amotmt  to  when 
summed.  In  6+4al0  each  term  is  (relatively  to  any  given 
faeto,  small  cooorcte  objects  or  strokes  of  a  pen)  an  absU*ctioa 
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obtained  by  anAlysiB.  This  i»  equally  true  of  the  whole  10 
and  of  the  parts  6  and  4.  Now,  tbo  judgment  saya  that  the 
one  aide  of  the  equation  is  a  construcUon  of  the  elementa  con- 
tained in  the  other,  and  accordingly  it  geDeraliees  this  equatioa. 
Hence  the  truUi  of  the  equation  depends  on  the  coirectnesB 
of  tfao  analysia.  And  tliis  correctocea  involvee  that  in  tho 
munmation  those  idean  referred  to  in  the  judfjmeut,  and  only 
UioM  iduw,  are  befor«  the  mind.  If  any  olJier  part  of  the 
given  content  creeps  into  the  formation  of  the  whole,  (be 
generalisation  will  be  wrecked.  The  aame  result  will  happen 
if  one  of  the  tcmui  has  in  the  given  case  a  special  charaoCer 
which  ia  ignored  in  Btatiug  the  generalisation.  In  that  ease 
the  whole,  in  the  form  of  it  hero  given,  may  ctareapond  to  the 
parts,  but  not  in  its  otJier  forma,  and  we  get  the  fallacy  a 
dido  Mcundtiw  quid  ad  dictum  nmpticiler.  This  fallacy,  no 
doubt,  more  often  attends  the  verbal  expression,  the  proposi- 
tton,  than  the  judgment  as  an  actual  thought;  but  the 
propoeitioD  modtfioa  the  judgment,  and  trana^ira  it«  fiiUscy 
from  the  spoken  to  the  thought  content. 

4.  The  difliculties  of  construction  baaed  on  abstraction 
give  a  certain  place  in  the  formulation  of  axioms  U>  a  regular 
eliminative  induction,  though  rather,  perfaape,  by  way  of 
veri&catiou  than  as  the  sole  and  HufGcient  foundati(»i  of  the 
axicnn.  Is  it  doubt«<l  whether  a  given  combination  of  ideas 
is  correctly  formed  ?  Then  Uie  falUcy  nuty  be  in  the  aub- 
roptiou  of  part  of  the  oonerete  seUing  of  the  ideas.  In  that 
case  try  the  same  idea  in  a  diBTerent  amtcxt— just  as  in  the 
method  of  agreement  Again,  was  it  a  special  form  of  idea  A 
which  broke  up  into  the  p«rts  B  -  0 1  If  so,  a  different  form 
of  A  will  not  reveal  such  an  analysis; 

The  old  axiom  famous  in  controvei^,  that "  Two  ttraigfat 
lines  cannot  enclose  a  space,"  appears  to  me  a  generalisatum 
of  thia  kind.  If  I  take  any  two  arawn  lines  O  P  and  0  Q — 
p  they  clearly  moot  in  one  point  only  and  then 
diverge,  and  any  other  pw-  of  lines,  O'  P'  Q', 
precisely  similar  to  these,  will  not  only  diverge 
but  will  diverge  at  the  same  angle  and  at  the 
same  rate,  t^.  imaginary  base  Uues  F  Q,  P*  Q* 
,  drawn  at  the  eame  diatanoe  along  eadi  line 
"  from  O  and  0"  respectively  woald  be  of  the 
same  length.  But  that  two  straight  tinea  cannot  cnclveo  a 
space  is  a  proposition  of  a  more  abstract  character.  It 
involves  tho  amdysis  of  a  given  content  such  aa  that  drawn 
above,  and  implies  tJint  we  select  the  more  general  contents, 
one  straight  line,  another  straight  Unc,  and  (relation  between 
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them)  divei^encfl  from  a  oommou  pouiL*  Tim  analysis  taken 
us  into  the  iflgioa  of  iduas,  and  \f  ve  out  so  Jix  thete  ideal 
wntenit  astoM  al>U  to  forvi  t'u  our  mmd$  a  cetutrvetion  of 
them  witK  tiu  cUfiniU  rdalion  ruuUing,  then  wo  can  have  true 
abetnct  oottstructioa,  and  cao  genenliM]  accordingly.  Heocc 
it  18  true  to  uif^  againsC  the  sensaUonalist  theory  Uiul  mathe* 
tualical  (and  other)  constructive  geiieralisutions  ar«  not,  or  at 
least  aro  not  always,  made  directly  from  eenae-peroepUone.  But 
seeing  that  the  ideas  used  are  themselves  derived  from  senso, 
the  ooiistructions  of  them  are  mediately  so  derived  alsa  Nor 
have  the  ideas  or  oar  coostructionB  o!  them  any  validity  unless 
they  wilt  stand  the  test  of  appbcation  to  Ecose.  But  the  ideas 
are  intermediaries,  and  intormudiaries  which  do  not  merely  pass 
on  results,  but  wliich  form  tht;  husiH  for  further  constructive 
and  analytic  action.  Hcnee  it  is  true  tliut  in  abstract  con- 
structioDs  ideas  form  our  immediato  data,  and  benca,  also, 
certainty  of  application  may  be  increased  by  a  true  inductive 
(•4.  olimiuativc)  voriticatioii.*  We  cooolude  that  the  con- 
crete wholes  of  appreheiicted  contents  may  be  g«ncrulifivd 
immediately,  while,  as  to  abetract  oonstrucUons,  two  [htoccaos 
may  be  employed.  In  many  casee  construction  may  depend 
purely  on  peroeptive  analysis.  Just  as  (according  to  our 
oont«ntion)  we  perceive  the  abstract  attributes  of  things,  so 
we  perceive  directly  the  summation  and  division  of  such 
attributes.  That  7  is  composed  of  4  4-  3  is  then  just  as  direct 
a  perception  as  tbut  of  7,  4  and  3  themselves.  Attention  is 
concentrated  on  tbo  purely  qoantitativo  aspect  in  the  mere 
judgment  "Tliere  are  seven."  and  in  the  ccioation  7  =  4  +  3 
t  is  similarly  directed  to  the  specification  of  the  parts  of  that 
aspect  Then  the  analysis  once  performed  holds  good  univer- 
sally. But  iu  other  oases  that  aimlysis  ma^r  be  helped  out  by  a 
true  eliminative  induction.  The  starting-point  in  this  induction 
is  that  the  eletnente  of  the  construction  must  be  within  the 
given  concrete  whole.  But  the  doubt  is  whether  some  other 
elements  of  this  whole  have  not  crept  into  that  construction 
which  we  have  taken  to  depend  on  such  and  such  elements, 
and  on  them  only.     Thus   in  combining  two  coooeptions  I 

'  This  by  Itatlf  would  g^vo  u*  the  kxiom  tlut  two  ttni^t  lian  oftn  inott  iu 
oire  i-oint  onlv.  Ttta  OMa  or  puvllo)*  hM  (o  be  Inoludea  bcfor*  wf  rnak*  tbe 
widor  geiieraltution.  Don  not  tho  r^Mtico  «f  Umm  uid  Eueliil'i  twvtTUi 
kxiom,  M  ccitliat  »iroTid«iit  nordcducllikfrOMtSJOtlMrkXioin,  ratlMr  ignoiiv 
Um  poudbiliticB  of  inductive  proof  I 

■Idcu,  it  will  bo  NDieiDbmd,  b«T«  oontutta  dnwB  hvm  givta  nality,  ud 
b«»r  rafiMiio*  to  that  r«alfty.  An  "idMl  axiNfflnimt,"  thou,  m  oooitnotloB 
of  IdMl  aloDMnta.  li  logitBUy  •  orautruetkiii  of  rati  •InMnti^  ud  to  mnsnliM 
•tilth  ■  oonatnution  ii  ultioMtdj  to  dnw  »  (ateMiaa  ft«m  Um  bAfimTionr  of 
glT«n  wtuloih 
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mty  be  uncooadously  influenced  by  Chr  "  image,"  the  concrete 
Betting  in  whiob  the  oonoepUons  are  present  to  me.  U,  then, 
bjr  applying  xay  oonceptionB  to  varying  matter,  I  eliminate  all 
the  elements  discovered  in  the  concrete  given  whole  except 
those  of  which  my  construction  takes  aocouat.  I  remove  this 
doubL  And  observe  that  induction  of  thix  kind  is  for  its 
purpose  fioat,  since  it  bus  merely  u  delinito,  given  uitmbur  of 
possibly  interfering  conoomitouta  to  rtiject.  Such  inductioD, 
then,  may  in  many  cues  help  out  pcicepUvo  analysis. 

U  may  bo  added  that  aa  axiom  resting  on  this  kind  of 
induotion  may  have  two  possible  meanings.  I(  we  have 
examined  A^  A^.  A«,  and  found  them  all  to  be  B,  and  thence 
generalise  A  B,  we  may  mean  by  A  only  cases  exactly  simitar 
to  those  examined.  Then  A  B  is  a  summary  of  generalisations 
each  pei-fectly  certain.  But  A  may  be  such  as  to  admit  of 
further  speciee  A^,  A,  unknown  to  us;  and  if  we  intend  our 
axiom  to  include  such  pusaible  coses,  it  will  be  safe  only  so  far 
u  the  analytic  eliminalion  in  the  iustonoee  given  lias  been 
complete,  i>.  as  B  is  known  by  them  to  bo  constituted  by  A 
and  A  alone.  There  is  an  etemeuC  of  amlustiity  and  imoar- 
tainty  here  which  should  not  be  overlooked  in  the  use 
of  axioms.' 

■  Tnm  tkt  Ouair  nt  Um  teit  wt  dtoulil  iMtiinlty  tnte  tlwt  nttbenutjci 
In  Uwtr  ftlmiiiiv  ««we«  waaM  have  *  f  *s«<-indactirB  chuaeter.  Tbat  i»  to 
Hj,  tliat  ll>  Ihcj-  ininld  tend  to  Ami  vUti  coiuratii  objccU,  or  rliww  of  Miah 
objMta  :  that  (S)  tb4ir  rranlU  avtild  lura  tb*  Mtmt  or  iwIipcnilMt  ctBcnlln- 
tiou,  mUa  of  llinisb,  wiil  bo  ou  ;  iMid  that  (3)  lh«x  would  m  rapumMred  with 
difflcoltita  ia  tiling  fToo)  tliOM  (int  i^oaluialiinii  to  higher,  mon  oonipra- 
b«DiiT«,  and  mora  aWnut  prindplia.  All  thcas  {Mat*  moid  to  ba  boi«a  out 
\tf  tbo  littla  tliat  1*  knon.  or  pmbaUjr  ikCcrrtd.  ai  to  tba  wrly  hktatf  ot 
ftrithniati«  and  fMowti?.  Aa  t«  (I ),  Uio  Etnullar  fkoto  of  ooMiitiJBit  hj  tuian, 
or  «th«r  eoooivta  oltjwl*.  I*  a  *itffl<-l(ininiiMtrat!oii(iMT^Ior,  iVtoMlfact^tmn, 
rol.  f.  vhtp.  TiLS  Tti*  nialion  of  gBomatry  to  lanfl-surrcTiiig  h  e^Mlly 
hmlUar  (Cantor,  p.  S3,  who  t«r«n  to  Henxtotun,  ii  109,  ate-V  IVaMa  of 
(9)  appaar,  «v«a  ia  arithmetic  i>hit«  ona  vonld  lie  kaat  aannina  cS  todbig 
tham.  In  tAepajijrraa  of  Ahiuw.  a  book  of  aritlimctlMl  mica  of  tho  tllM  of  tho 
Hykioi.  '"nin  Ant  part"  of  thin  traatlM  "daaU  with  th*  nductton  of 
fnetloffla  of  th*  trna  Z/  (In  +  1}  to  a  taai  of  fractMi*  whoM  numaratoca  an 
OMh  nilr"  (fiall.  SluiH  UUUt,  ai'  Mallitmaiiu,  y.  4).  WlUi  tliit  ol^att, 
AhnM  givn  a  nimibtr  of  riilM  liUallna  with  s<"t'  wmiUf  probkn*,  bat 
MOhonl  redimng  ttm  U>  ntiy  ftajifr  ntU  (thntor,  op.dL  ^  81).  Tb«  anlltafy 
oio4>tian  u  tha  ml«  Tm  ltn<liu|;  the  raluo  of  1  of  anoUitr  (raotJok,  bnt  nvn 
b«ra  tlia  lUt  of  iiwtasMi  girtn  prnttita  •iceptioiM  wliich  laad  Oastor  to  con. 
elado  that  tha  onlf  |>o«tbl«  rxiilauati»n  at  tha  tahlci  1*  a  mdua]  oii)|in  witli 
no  ooiD|it«1ieDalTa  unity  of  lliaught  (p.  K\.  lu  mowmty  wa  have  foliar 
orldenot.  thougk  Uia  oaiii|>aratIvo  ahMnoa  of  InfomaUon  a>  to  the  pni^  nwd 

S  early  ({toinetcra  miuit  makv  at  cartltal  in  rwtinK  nroch  upon  IL  Tfcras 
lotti^  kowerar,  Nem  cl«ar.  Tha  Einrutian  gKinkMcn  workad  on  ooocmU 
poMami  maintjr  with  nomeriMl  data  (Ball,  p.  8i  Cantor,  p.  SS).  Tlii  turaine. 
point  In  noMMtry  oamo  o-hun  Tbtla*  anil  tha  tuly  PyibagenaB*  b^>a  » 
paanUlM  llMb  loalU.    And  this  "  ([cnmUtatlon  "  pontiM  oaly  pieemaal 
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6.  So  far  for  our  general  theory.  We  have  only  now  to 
rcnuDd  oureelvea  that  we  have  carried  it  on  by  the  help  of 
two  axioms   for  which  we  did   not  claim  u  comprohenslTe 

■ohancter,  but  which   we  took  as  illustrativo.      From  these 

'AxiomH  nuiay  sevuiiiigly  axiomatic  truths  inay  doubUflBS  be 
derived,  but  some  I  think  are  better  cxpluinod  oa  directly  due 
to  the  p08tulat«  wliich  wc  have  soen  rcoMn  to  plaoo  at  the 

tbasiB  of  the  whole  matter.    Ono  illiistratioa  of  this  will  be 
iffloteat,  oitd  I  will  tako  the  famous  axiom  of  measure  (things 
{ttal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other)  for  the 
purpoee. 

It  is  a  poeCatate  of  the  judgment  that  Ukenees  (like  other 
relations)  depends  on  the  tenns  related.  Between  A|  and  A^  I 
obtKirve  perfect  likeness.  That  relation,  then,  is  due  to  nothing 
but  the  directly  obeerved  character  of  the  two  tennii  tbem- 
eelves.  1  have  now  Aj,  which  1  cannot  compare  directly  with 
A„  but  which  is  given  exuctly  like  A,.  Wluilevcr  tollows 
from  the  chnnicUir  of  A.,  follows  accordingly  from  that  of  A. 
But  A,  and  A,  exhibited  prociso  reaembhince,  therefore  A]  ana 
A)  must  have  the  aame  precise  reseniblnnoe.    Equality  is 

^'flimply  a  oase  of  precise  resemblance  in  the  particular  point  of 
guBBtity.    Whence  the  axiom,  which  is  in  fact  a  particular 

kiut  tv  alow  dtgrM*.  It  tMBu  elNr  that  Euolid,  {.  32.  wu  lint  fnnni  tar 
r>fa  cImbm  of  Utoagb^  »ui  Umo  gcuf.-nliiifl  for  trvmKlea  n  goeh.  (ma 
irUnt  point  rcala  on  •  rtfttcmmt  of  (icniinui  given  by  Outtw,  p.  IM  ; 
•m  n»j  add,  that  it  b  bonio  oat  b;  the  craiUnt  olioloo  of  tliii  ptoptatf  if 
toll*  H  lUiutMtliig  lh«  tnM  mathod  of  a'vjlu^.  lit  iffii  f^'"  u  not  tno 
ritW'aMorisaw«lMlTl*ngto,butortrUiigl*u«uBh,  AM..<4iMJ:L4,|i.7S,b.t}ir. 
'fto.)  TtMrsar*  probaUo  indinUon*  tlMt  P7tliafarw(t}arrlv*d  »t  Eaclid,  L 
47,  itM  uf  M  (a  the  parUrulkr  ma*  wh«n  the  Mm  aM  to  Mia  aAotber  M 
S,  4,  Mid  S.  And  O&ntor  ■ham  that  the  kitrmpt  to  ganatwliM  tli*  eutuUou 
for  otkar  nunorioal  *b)um  vonld  *t  onoc  l<«d  <iu  the  mm  of  eqnat  nd«e)  to  the 
poUom  of  the  inoommonninbl*  a-hioli  tbe  cotlf  Pytliagvraana  wm«  the  Gnt  to 
Introdao*  (pp.  lAS-IGO  -,  lot  a  bypothetlcaJ  nanutnigtum  «f  fnithor  lUfgrn  in 
Uie  meral  proof  of  L  47,  *Mp.  1S7,  and  AIIniMi,  ATMary  q/  Ofonufry  /Vwm 
note*  la  Stttiid,  p.  SS-M>.  That  tha  maUwrnaariana  of  hli  dav  ntn  orluallr 
bandng  to  "  take  tb*  particular  m  >  mere  Jnatanoe  of  tke  nnireml "  u  ifae 
liiitarKal  explanation  of  Plato'*  aomant  of  IiJhhi  (Acjr.  vi.  Jln.)^  wbkti  ia 
paelatlv  an  inMateBco  on  the  point  that  malliamatical  truth  jj  amfimat  and 
abould  b«  takm  •■  looh.  Ai  to  (S\  muvh  of  Abm^  fn)mi%ry  ia  of  tfa«  magh 
•ud  apixoxiinate  character  which  w«  expeet  In  raaolta  pMrallaed  froni 
otMTVatioo  (Cantor,  p.  4S  IT.).  A  aingalarly  mralMit  inataace  of  a  t«d 
geneniluation  ie  the  idea  that  an*  ia  prapotloaal  to  ciitvit.  (Cantor,  p.  149, 
nn*  auncrona  iutaaato  ol  the  lalLuy  from  ThncjdidM  (ri.  I)  dowDwaida.) 
Thit  aMiina  a  limnlc  IimUdod  of  tb*  Mtnr  made  hj  avcey  iclioolboy  <rha 
"proroa"  hii  "rider*"  by  lUiding  aom*  noperW  common  to  tro  or  tkrce 
S^ree  which  be  dram  a*  type*,  uatlj,  Aiutotla'a  raU  Ibr  diatorertng  tb« 
aa/  airi  {/W.  Aaal.  t  6)  mar  be  takaa  ■•  a  ftmoal  Btot«an«at  «f  UkU  MW 
<if  aUminathre  iadnction,  i.t.  wbioh  etatia  bniB  a  definite  irbah mtfaia  wbkh 
Ibo  smnd  of  a  quality  matt  lie,  and,  br  oomparMon,  abctracta  and  ao 
dlmmataa  the  •Imionta  nii«Moiitlal  to  tke  ipuUtj. 
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caeo  of  the  more  genenl  Lrulb,  "  contents  prociitcly  similiu-  to 
tlie  Mme  ooatent  ore  prenisoly  siinilAr  to  oiio  uiotlicr."  *■ 

I  conclude  from  tlieae  examples,  Uut  Uie  onlinary  nxiomB 
•t  the  basis  of  our  deductions  wQ  to  be  expluoed  as  general- 
isalioQS  from  obeer^'ed  fact  on  the  ground  of  the  axioms  of 
induction  in  conjunction  with  a  postulate  of  the  judgment 
The  principles  resulting  from  this  oonjuncdon  make  it  possible 
to  guneislise  rigidly  from  a  single  observed  instance.  Such  an 
observed  instcuioe  may  be  the  immctliato  basis  of  genenUisa- 
tioa,  or  tbe  analysis  and  construction  may  be  primarily  applied 
to  idonl  oont«Dts,  but  here  also  the  refencnoe  is  ultimately  to 
the  apprehended  (act,  und  the  ideas  and  constntctions  ore 
false  unleee  verified  in  apprehension.  In  every  case,  if  the 
construction  as  an  abstract  fact  is  to  hold  true  of  the  abstract 
elements,  the  oorresjiondence  in  the  observed  case  must  have 
been  giren  by  analysis  as  holding  between  the  two  sides  in 
their  absttact  cliaracter.  Of  this,  comparison  of  instances  is  a 
good  eabeidiary  test  But  it  results  naturally  (and  in  accord- 
oncs  with  common  knowledge),  Ukjit  nut  a  wide  purview  of 
reality  nor  even  a  close  otteolion  to  details  of  the  concroto, 
but  cleftTQcss  of  thinking,  tltat  is,  the  coogtaut  adherence  to 
identical  contents  and  constant  distinction  of  such  as  are 
different,  is  the  form  of  mental  activity  demanded  of  tlie 
mathematician. 

6.  The  results  now  niched  remind  us  of  an  old  question. 
In  Chapter  VI.  wo  held  that  construction  and  analysis  of  the 
present  kind  vrereprimd  facie  inferences,  and  inferences  of  a 
oifferent  type  from  either  geueralisation  or  syllogism.  At  the 
same  time,  we  objected  to  regarding  construction  or  analysis 
as  beii%  iu  tliomselvcs  identical  with  inference.  Wo  mast 
pause  here  to  ask  whether  that  position  Iius  been  main- 
tained. 

It  seems  clear  from  what  we  have  said  Uiat  any  oonstnio- 
Uon  which  is  sound  would  admit  of  being  generalised  if  it 
wero  worth  anybody's  while  to  generalise  it.  So  far  there  is  do 
distinction  between  one  sort  of  ctmstruction  and  another.  But 
if  a  distinction  is  wonted,  it  might  be  suggested  that  the  oon- 
Btructioiis  of  this  chapter  must  all  be  given  in  perception 
and  memory  before  being  usBcrted — that  we  could  not "  make  " 
them  by  merely  uniting  ideas.    Well,  tliis  may  be  bo,  as  a 

■  W*  htTo  Ihtntart  bon  s  omo  nlMn  IIm  "uIoid  at  tjvanttrj  "  em;  Im 
ifiplUd  <M*  «bo*^  p.  428,  note),  but  mlr  bwMM  It  followt  fram  Uwhiw  p«ata- 
Ikta  M  other  uiotna  of  DOnatnittioD.  TlioM-caU*(l  "uiom' fa,  in  b«t,  hsrdljr 
wir-wldcnt,  but  a  d«itnetun  <tnea  tkb  pestulito,— and  doH  not  bold  BSCDptiMi 
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mattFer  of  psjcholt^ical  capacity  od  our  part,  bat  1  do  not  see 
how  it  can  oe  proved,— and  for  logic,  at  leant,  it  must,  even  if 
Brae,  be  a  mere  accident,  for  oar  view  has  been  that  a  ooa- 
Btroction  can  be  generalised  just  because  it  is  the  sort  of  result 
reached  by  a  judement.  The  judgment,  in  our  view,  assumes, 
as  dealing  with  ite  ideal  contentti,  certain  relations  of  wltole 
and  parte  as  universal  and  neceeearj.  And  if  wo  use  this 
poetuUte  to  «xpUm  axioms  of  cooBtniction  and  onaliTBis,  it  is 
i  clear  that  we  arc  committed  to  tho  view  that  these  coustruo- 
tiODS  and  analyses  do  not  difior  in  loeioal  principle  from  that 
which  tlie  judgmeot  makes  for  itaclf  working  upon  ideal 
cont^uta  It  moat  result  that,  in  any  caae  where  we  have  the 
requisite  ideas,  we  can  combine  or  analyse  them,  andaaeertour 
result  of  the  reality  to  which  the  ideas  refer  withoot  observa- 
tion of  that  reality  or  of  a  parallel  construction. 

Then,  does  one  construction  dilTer  logically  from  anothur  7 

Clearly  no.    Any  construction  may  be  generalised ;  no  con- 

'  ttrucliou  noed  be :  any  comitructioo  may,  so  far  as  logic  is 

I  concerned,  be  made  for  an  unobecrvtd  ulsv  without  being  geuer- 

I  kliMd  from  on  obsurvod  iuaUinca     Tliun,  why  is  one  coustruo- 

tioD  inference  and  not  another  T    Wc  reply,  any  constructive 

result  becomes  inference  if  it  is  not  made  but  inferred.    If  by 

constraction  I  form  A  +  li  into  C,  that  it  construction,  and  is 

not  inference.     If,  without  making  the  construction,  I  deduce  it 

from  the  parallel  a  +  ff^y  (and  this  is  what  I  <Uti<aif»  do  when 

I  use  symbols  or  apply  axioms),  then  1  infer.    If,  making  or 

finding  it  in  one  instance,  I  generalise  it,  as  I  do  when  I  state  an 

axiom,  then  I  again  infer,  because  I  assert  the  result  of  reality 

at  latee  without  finding  or  making  it  in  any  case  but  this.    I 

^oall  this  infereaoo,  in  strict  accordance  with  our  definition, 

jilMOauae  it  is  an  aasertion  treating  one  content  as  tho  condition 

[or  universal  ground  of  another.     When  a  construction  is  merely 

made  or  found,  the  result  is  not  yet  known  to  depend  on  the 

elementa  as  conditions.     Its  dependence  is  discovered  by  the 

act  of  construction.     Hence  the  made  construction  or  analysts 

must  go  before  inference  as  its  premiss,     llien  its  result  can 

be  used  by  inference,  formed  into  a  generalisation  and  applied 

to  other  cases. 

Tlie  case  stands  thus.  Inference  is  the  luage  of  one  con- 
tent as  the  ground  on  which  another  may  be  aseertud.  This 
impltca  that  the  one  is  already  known  or  prvBunied  to  be  the 
aground  of  the  other.  In  dcdaction— syllogism— tliis  implies- 
htion  is  8lat«d  in  tlio  mi^or.  In  induction — when  th« 
l-partioolar  is  tho  ground  and  the  anivenal  tho  consequent — it 
iia  stated  by  the  prineiplo  of  inductioa.    Ilio  relation  of  ground 
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and  consequent  is  tnkfii  for  granted  bj-  tho  inference  us  iucb, 
—implicitly if  Uie inference  uimplicit, explicitl}* if  iti» explicit. 
Nov  the  formed  or  given  construction  supplieii  the  relation  of 
ground  and  consequent.  It  does  not  therefore  infer,  but  pro- 
oodes  iufereuco.  Cuuveiscly,  tim  relation  once  known  can  be 
noeisliBttd  like  any  other,  and  tlion  u«  ft  geoetaliaation 
beoomfls  bseis  for  tnui  in(creuc«.  Conetructioiu  and  aaalysea 
cao  DOW  bo  inferred  without  being  mada.  And  on  this,  in  fact, 
nuthematics  dci>ends.  For  in  aU  the  more  complicated  caaes 
porfeoCion  of  analysis  or  oonstriiction  neceeaarily  fails  us. 
Who  by  direct  oonstructive  perception  could  ever  tell  that  the 

aiare  on  the  hypotenuse  =  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the 
eel  SnppoBing  you  measure  it  for  a  given  triangle,  how 
do  you  show  that  you  have  tnUy  taken  the  properties  o(  a 
right-angle<t  triangle  «e  such  into  account )  You  can  do  tins 
roughly  by  the  land  of  constructive  induction  which  we  Iiavo 
deucribed,  and  so  in  fact  geometrv  begins.  You  can  do  it  more 
purfwUy  and  BysteDutically  by  ttio  holp  of  a  number  of  simple 
geuoralisatioos  which  you  luiow  will  hold  not  only  \a  the 
figure  you  draw,  but  in  any  figure.  Honce  the  dependenoe  of 
mathematics  on  axioms. 

I  conclude,  then,  ttiat  oonstructious,  when  generalised  and 
applied,  become  inferences ;  hut  that  any  construction  made 
in  a  given  concrete  case  is  not  as  such  an  inference:  The 
syllogistuj  construction  is  an  exception,  because  it  is  itaelt  a 
prooeas  of  Creating  one  content  as  condition  of  another.  But 
taking  inference  as  prosnpposing  the  relation  of  ground  and 
oODsequent,  tlie  peroeptioos  which  give  this  ground  cannot  a«e 
it  as  a  groond. 

Wo  liuvc  now  in  outline  reviewed  the  forms  of  inference 
under  the  threo  heads  of  Byllogiun,  generaliBation,  at»]  oon- 
Btnictive  generalisation.  Of  the  lints  we  have  aeen  that  it 
inv^ves  no  principle  and  no  activity  other  than  thoae  already 
operative  in  the  judgment,  buc  that  it  implies  certain  pre- 
misees  formed  otherwise  than  by  mere  judgment  Of  tlio 
second,  we  have  seen  that  in  all  its  varied  forms  it  reeta 
ultimately  on  a  single  connected  system  of  principles  which  we 
have  callvd  thu  axioms  of  indoction,  and  that,  as  it  fulfils  the 
requiremcnu  of  these  axioms,  so  it  atCaios  to  truth  and  cer- 
tainty. Of  the  third,  wc  now  see  that  it  reels  on  the  same 
axioms  of  induction  together  with  a  postulate  inrolvod  in  the 
nature  of  those  judgnieuUt  on  which  all  reasoning  depends  for 
its  premisMB.  Ilie  trutli  or  validity  of  knowltx^e,  as  we  poesese 
it,  depends  accordingly  on   the  validity  <1)  of  the  form  of 
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judnuent,  or  rather  of  the  process  by  which  judgments  are 
made ;  and  (2)  of  the  axioms  of  inductioii.  Foatulatiiig  these 
truths,  the  fabric  of  our  science  is  anassailable.  We  shall 
have  to  inquire  later  what  reason,  if  any,  can  be  assigned  for 
poatulatiDg  them. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

Explanation 

Wk  have  already  dealt,  not  merely  with  the  formation  of  uni- 
versal judgmetits,  but  with  their  systematic  connection.  But 
in  discussiag  the  nexus  of  general  truths  our  principal  aim  was 
to  show  the  increase  of  certainty  derived  from  mutual  support. 
We  have  now  to  diecuaa  more  carefully  the  nature  of  the 
connections  instituted  by  reflection  on,  and  comparison  of, 
generalisations,  in  order  to  see  how  far  we  may  be  said  not 
merely  (as  Lotze  puts  it)  to  calculate  the  course  of  the  universe 
bub  a^o  to  explain  it. 

1.  The  particular  fact,  indeed,  may  be  in  a  way  considered 
as  already  explained  when  we  have  referred  it  to  an  universal 
condition.  Why  is  B  here  ?  Because  there  is  A ;  and  A  always 
produces  B.  It  remains,  however,  to  explain  the  law  A  — B 
itself.  The  question  Why  may  be  asked  of  the  law  just  as  well 
as  of  any  particular  of  sense.  For  every  fact  there  must,  on 
our  principles,  be  a  ground.  And  an  universal  law  is  a  fact 
just  as  much  as  an  individual  occurrence.  Somewhere  in  the 
nature  of  things  there  must  be  a  ground  from  which  the  exist- 
ence of  any  given  law  follows  as  a  consequence.  The  given 
law  A  -  B  must  itself  be  a  conclusion  deducible  from  some 
other  law. 

Where  are  we  to  look  for  this  second  law  required  1  Not, 
manifestly,  in  any  of  the  spatial  or  temporal  relations  in  which 
our  A  —  B  stands.  For  by  the  terms  of  the  problem  A  is  to 
cauae  B  universally,  that  is,  without  regard  to  anything  in  the 
nature  of  their  concomitants.  Not,  for  the  same  reason,  can  we 
look  to  the  further  antecedents  of  A  itself.  They  are  necessary 
to  B  in  80  far  as  they  are  postulated  by  A,  but  not  conditions 
which,  given  A,  explain  its  producing  B;  otherwise,  again,  A 
would  not  be  the  totality  of  B's  conditions  In  short,  no  par- 
ticular fact  can  determine  A  -  B.  It  remains,  then,  that  we 
should  find  its  ground  in  some  other  universal  relation,  as  a  —  J3, 
and  again  not  in  the  frequency  of  a  -  |3,  or  in  the  position  in  which 
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it  oociurs,  but  in  it«  uature  as  a  causal  K<:iti«iice.  Wo  explain 
our  law  of  causal  soquence.  then,  by  exhibiting  it  on  following 
logtcally  from  Bomo  other.  Thi«  other,  in  its  turn,  no  doubt 
f  wul  requiro  "  explumition  " ;  but  of  this  lat«r.  Let  us  first  ask 
'  bow  one  law  can  bo  uiudti  U>  follow  from  another.  Th«  obvious 
tirst  step  is  to  do  to  the  law  what  wu  have  already  done  to  the 
particular,  namely,  subsume  it  under  some  more  general  law. 
Thus,  I  fall  because  the  earth  attracts  all  manner  of  bodiea 
towards  it,  and  terreBtrial  attractioQ  is  an  instance  of  the  same 
QDiversa)  law  which  makes  all  bodiee  move  or  tend  towards  one 
another.  But  why  do  I  fall  through  air  when  1  swim  in  water  1 
Because,  aa  it  is  generally  put,  of  moditications  introduced  into 
the  general  law  by  Uie  operation  of  special  circumstAnces.  We 
ehatlhavo  to  discuss  tlieae  "  modifications  "  later.and  to  phrase 
the  conception  better  if  we  can.  Here  wo  note  only  tliaC  in 
explanation  it  is  not  enough  to  subsume  the  opecific  under  the 
genoiaL  We  must  also  vxpUiu  the  specific  ditlercnce — we 
must  ihow  bow  the  special  laws  ai'c  dilTcruiitiated  from  one 
enotlier,  as  well  as  how  each  is  an  iiisttiiicc  of  n  wider  general- 
isation.  The  simploBt  schematic  fonn  of  such  explanation 
would  be  tlie  analysis  of  a  Uw  A  -  B  into,  say.  (m  n)  —  (o  p), 
where  m  -  0,  n  -  p  were  already  known  as  independent 
generalisations.  Explaoation,  thep,  is  arnve<)  at  by  a  prooeos 
similar  in  its  conditions  to  that  by  which  we  have  already 
shown  that  inferences  may  be  combined ;  the  only  difl'erenco 
being  in  the  attitude  of  our  mind,  the  relation  of  our  know- 
ledge to  the  subject.  Where  any  one  of  the  goneralisatiooB 
m-o,  n-p,  A-B  is  not  as  yet  certain,  ana  is  not  taken 
AS  such,  the  object  of  the  combination  is  to  strengthen  it. 
When,  however,  A  -  B  (for  instance)  is  already  taken  aa  estab- 
lished, then  its  ooaneotion  with  m-o,  n-pis  an  explanation 
of  Uiat  which  we  already  know,  but  for  which  we  require  a 
further  reason. 

For  laws  connecting  facts  which  admit  of  analysis  the  need 
and  manner  of  explanation  may  be  very  simply  exhiblbod  oa 
follows.  We  have  the  universal  A  - 11.  Now  if  A  can  bo 
analysed  we  can  take  any  part  of  it,  as  a.  and  ask,  is  a  -  B  also 
tmiversal  ?  We  can  inde^  go  further  and  eay  a  -  B  must  be 
univerBiil  unless  there  is  something  which  nmki-s  »  difTcrenco. 
And  since  a  hypothm  A  coulouis  all  the  conditions  of  B,  that 
Bonicthing  must  bo  found  in  the  remaining  conditions  8  of  A. 
Kow  there  arc  two  posaibihtitii  Kitber  « token  ulonc  determinee 
some  portion  (from  zero  upwards  of  B),  while  0  taken  alone  is 
responsible  for  the  rest  This  is  the  siuiplest — gencmtly  known 
as  the  modiaaical — OMO  of  composiUon  of  causes.     Or  the 
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Bcporate  eflecU  a  and  li  of  u  aod  &  are  not  such  as  to  fonn  B 
by  BJmple  conatructioQ  of  a  -<-  b ;  and  thus  it  must  be  the 
union  of  a,  witli  B  which  so  modifies  the  action  of  both  chat 
jointly  thej*  produce  B.  liut  in  either  alternative  our  axiom 
deioanijs  a  law.  If  a  produces  a  and  S  b,  this  must  be  in 
acoordanoe  witb  a  universal  rule,  and  if  the  couJuncUon 
modifies  the  action  of  the  components,  this,  again,  must  be  in 
aooordaocfl  witli  somtt  univenal  principle  of  tlM  effect  of  com- 
position,  whether  of  oompositioa  us  each  or  of  the  Domposition 
of  elements  ooguato  to  «e  tmd  S.  The  introduction  of  the 
factor  of  composition  is  in  effect  parallel  bo  that  of  a  third 
element.  It  is  aa  though  iastead  of  u  ,3  we  had  »3y,  and  had 
to  det«miine  the  parts  played  by  each  of  theee  three  elements 
in  tlie  production  of  B;  while,  further,  any  one  of  these 
elements  might  have  an  elTect  which  would  not  separately 
form  any  part  of  the  actual  constitution  of  B,  but  would  fonn 
only  the  requisite  modiiic-utioR  of  the  other  two  effect*. 

Iteturaing  to  our  on^irml  position:  if  we  grant  that  every 
law  of  nature  oii^ht  ulliiuately  to  be  explicable,  certain 
important  cunsoqucDoes  follow.  It  is  dear,  first,  that  no  one 
sequence  \taa  primd  facie  any  more  claim  to  be  exempt  from 
tbe  necessi^  of  exnlaoation  than  any  other.  Hence,  when  we 
have  referred  A  -  H  to  «  - 13  we  shall  require  some  further 
a  -  b  to  give  a  reaaou  for  «  -  jft  And  for  any  connected  body 
of  laws  the  same  thio^  holds.  Evon  supposing  that  we  had 
resolved  ever)'  voinpk-x  law  into  simple  siMiucnoes,  we  should 
etill  look  out  for  some  method  of  connecting  these  simpler 
laws  with  one  another.  Supposing  we  could  not  effect  this,  by 
80  analysing  them  as  to  find  more  elementary  sequences  of 
their  own  factors,  we  should  require  to  take  their  characteristic 
ditTerenoe,  and  show  how  ench  difference  of  cause  involved  a 
eene^ndin^  alteration  of  effect. 

Kow  if  we  are  to  connect  any  two  laws  together,  it  will  bo 
allowed  that  this  must  be  effected  by  some  kmd  of  simtlurity. 
The  natural  way  of  conceiving  such  a  partial  sitnilaiily  as  is 
reqiurud  is  by  taking  it  as  resolvable  Into  a  case  of  i<Uintity 
(t.«.  complete  simiknty  In  some  point  or  other)  and  diSerence. 
But  if  it  be  objeeted  that  the  i>omt  of  identity  cannot  always 
he  tmoed.wemay  allow.at  least  for  the  sake  of  argunienl,tlut 
none  exists;  but  we  shall  still  insist  tliat  if  two  relations  m 
and  n  are  to  be  brought  into  any  kind  of  connection  whatever 
by  means  of  the  axioms  of  reasoning,  the  difference  between 
them  must  be  some  one  of  thoee  detioite  differences 
admit  of  comparison  with  other  forms  of  difference, 
difference,  e,;.,  oetweeo  m  and  n  may  be  a,  which  is  identioal 
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wy,  with  the  dilTereDce  betweeu  o  and  p,  and  again  is  ^  the 
lifferenoe  2m  between  p  and  q,  or  13  rotated  aa  a  to  a  with  the 
^diffiereooe  between  q  and  r.  Without  raising  the  queotiog 
here  whether  such  uofiuiur  ditferenocs  must  or  roust  not  be 
b»mi  on  a  point  of  iduotity,  we  need  only  insist  that  they 
involve  a  comparability  between  the  t«rm»,  and  not  that  kind 
of  purely  negative  diflvreuce  which  we  B]M!ak  of  as  dis^wrute- 
ness  or  incompanhility.  It  foUowa,  then,  that  live  univcresl 
nc«d  of  explanation  postulates  an  ulcimate  conjpnrability  of 
aU  simple  laws  of  nature,  while  composite  or  derivative  laws 
must  be  comparable  at  least  through  their  elements.  Thus 
the  disparateness  which  we  tindpn'mtt/nn.;  amongmonyciven 
contents  yields  under  explunstion  to  comparison  and  antuysia. 
What  is  in  itseU  disparate  is  brou^t  into  relations  lA  similarity 
by  analysis  into  elements. 

From  this  princi[>1e  follows  a  fartlier  ooioUary.  If  the  hwa 
conuuctiu)j  contents  t)e  all  ultimately  comparable,  so  also  must 
be  the  cont4;iit8  which  thone  laws  unit«.  A  law  is  or  expresNS 
a  relation  betweeji  terms,  and  tht^re  can  be  no  like-ness  of  relit* 
tion  without  comparability  of  tenns.  This  result  must  not  be 
taken  oa  abolisliing  the  disparate  from  the  nature  of  things. 
Two  contents  P  and  Q  mar  be  as  they  stand  incomparable,'  but 
they  do  not  belong  to  wholly  different  worlds.  Analysing  P 
into  mno,  we  find  a  relation  Iwtween  it  and  B  (=  Im  n)  or 
S  (=  M>«)-  Treating  R  in  the  nme  wny,  wc  can  correlate  it 
with  T(=  klm)and  U  (=  iklX  As  Vxitwoi-n  P  and  U  Uiere 
is  no  point  of  identity,  but  a  gradoated  series  of  differences  con- 
nects them.  A  simUar  series  may  connect  U  with  Q.  All  we 
mean,  then,  is  that  the  complete  system  of  thought  is  ideally 
a  single  system  in  which  di-tenmnute  differences,  each  with  ite 
ascertaioM  result,  connect  the  most  distant  points.  The  com- 
parability of  existing  facts,  treated  by  Lotxe  ns  a  kind  of 
futtunate  accident^  aoems  ntlier  to  be  deducible  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  rcaaoaiiig. 

Lastly,  we  have  now  a  fresh  metbod  of  testing  suggested 
laws.  Hitherto  we  have  used  the  "  nexus  of  inductions  "  mainly 
as  a  noeitive  method  of  au^pnenting  certainty.  Starting  from 
any  induction,  we  liuvc  allowed  it  such  and  such  a  degree  of 
probability  on  its  own  account,  and  hnvo  held  it  so  mueh  the 
better  if  we  could  connect  it  with  any  other  law,  certain  or 

'  I  mappcw  it  suit  tie  vlBUtMl  \ha  wj  two  ceatcnta,  «.g.  «  whal^  uul 
Ilw  Bcstinicnl  of  tutioatlitj'.  mo  l»  cDapuMl  m  ciisting  ct  wt  objacto  el 
thoiiKht  But  «ll  raa  mn  g«t  out  of  tlw  MiapuiMm  h  a  biro  Mgktlun,  whldi 
uiioonta  to  thM,  Ikftt  tlio  two  contanta  kM  Mt  OMniuaht*  to  wy  tmtpoM, 
And  lliU  l<  wh*t  W9  mdljp  thomi  bj  otMiag  titeni  iamMf«n}>lo  «t  di^Mr«t«. 
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[nobublc.  witliout,  however,  looking  on  il  ns  noceeaary  to  do 
80.  Kow,  however,  we  Iwve  aevB  Uuit  any  now  iuductiou 
must  fmd  its  place  somewbere  in  the  sjBtctn  of  general 
truths.  Though  it  nmy  uot  yet  be  oxplained,  it  mii&l  ac 
leul  be  explicable,  and  if  it«  character  ia  sucli  as  can  be 
shown  either  on  general  or  special  grcHindfl  to  render  it  inox- 
plicable  we  liave  reason  for  rejecting  it. 

Thia  principle  of  rejection  must  no  doubt  be  applied  with 
caution.  We  may  have  good  or  bad  reasons  for  regarding  a 
thing  as  inexplicablo.  and  if  our  nwsons  are  bad,  our  rejection 
of  it  will  be  ill-foundi>d.  Hut  tliis  caution,  thoiifrh  experience 
may  have  taught  us  its  utility  itt  this  instance,  applies  »iijully  to 
vvi>ry  other  application  of  logical  principles,  and  docs  uot  go  to 
show  that  the  ground  of  rejoctiou  l>efor«  us  ia  as  such  invalid. 

So  for  our  result  ia  that  explanation  ia  no  mere  intellectual 
luxury,  but  is  demanded  by  the  axioms  of  rv^aaon.  lltat  is  to 
say,  reason  postulates  n  comprehenaive  system  of  unirorsal 
laws  interooDoectod  by  further  laws  of  uniformity  in  the  nature 
of  the  various  sstablisbed  causal  eequencL's,  while  it  demands, 
further,  that  any  suggested  law  should  find  a  place  within  this 
system. 

2.  We  have  now  to  inquire  a  little  more  minutely  bow 
this  iiystematisation  of  laws  is  carried  out  in  that  particular 
way  which  we  cal!  explanation,  and  with  the  peculiar  mental 
satisfaction  that  results  therefrom.  That  ia,  nur  queatiou 
now  must  be,  what  precisely  is  explanation  >.  When  is  a  fact 
explained  ? 

A  particular  fact  is  generally  "explained"  by  being  referred 
to  its  cause.  If  the  rumbling  I  hcanl  in  the  morning  is  put 
down  to  "  guns  practising  at  PlymoutJi,"  or  "  bhieting  rocks  on 
the  Cornish  moors,"  this  particular  sotind  is  cxploita-d  as  the 
nsult  of  that  particular  operation.  That  is,  an  antecedent  is 
aai^ed  for  it  already  known  as  adequate  to  ita  production. 
If,  again,  I  ask  how  it  ia  that  guns  can  be  beard  nt  this  dis- 
tance, a  certain  explanation  is  oQered  when  it  is  remarked 
that  the  wind  is  in  the  soutli-eaet.  In  the  first  case,  an  anto* 
cedent  not  before  known  was  assigned;  in  the  second,  th« 
antecedent,  or  some  of  tlie  circumstances  attending  its  aeUoD, 
were  further  qualified  by  a  point  till  then  unobserved  On  the 
other  baud,  to  take  a  given  sefiuunce  and  state  it  in  general 
tenns  is  not  to  explain  it,  though  it  may  be  a  prerequisite  of 
explanation.  When  I  further  ask,  how  can  you  hear  the  guns 
with  tlie  moet  favonrablc  wind  possible  J  and  am  simply  told 
that  you  always  do,  I  may  take  it  as  a  fact  but  not  as  ex- 
plained.    No  further  quniilication  of  the  contents  is  given 
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which  would  m&ke  their  sequence  intelligible.  It  is  thus  in 
the  ELSsignment  of  the  Emtecedeut  ui  a  whole  or  in  some  of  itA 
qu&liti<!S  thut  cxphtnatioQ  U«8.  For  the  particular  the  ante- 
cedent IiftA  hUU  to  bo  discovorcd,  and  when  tbia  is  done  its 
'  exisl^ucti  here  uud  dow  is  explained.  A  given  sequence,  on 
the  otb«r  baod,  is  not  explained  merely  hy  Wing  uuiverBaliacd, 
but  in  some  way  by  analysing  it«  quatittcs  further.' 

Our  SUCCORS  in  doing  this  dependii,  of  ooutm,  on  the  nature 
of  Cbe  case,  but  the  general  ty]>e  of  explanation  can  be  ]>retty 
clearly  laid  down.  Supposing  that  we  have  a  sequence  A  -  H, 
» and  that  we  can  analyse  A  and  H  respectively  into  element* 
'BCD,  EF6;and  Hupposin^.  further,  that  the  elements  B_£, 
U  -  F,  D  -  O  are  already  known  and  stand  in  oniversal  relation 
to  one  another,  wo  have  then  succeeded  in  so  analysing  the 
cause  as  to  answer  Hume's  <;ucation  and  decide  what  it  is  in  it 
which  produces  the  effeci.    We  have 


li:ll" 


Then  A  as  II  produces  the  element  E  of  H ;  as  C  it  produoee 
F,  as  1)  Q.  The  combination  of.the  three  elements  gives  tlte  tot«l 
relation.  The  derivative  law  is  then  explained  by  being 
exhibiidd  aa  a  oonstmction  of  elementary  laws.  The  analysis 
of  the  cause  and  effect  oorieepoDds  here  to  the  further  qnalifica- 

I  tion  of  them  referred  to  before.    Explanation  is  by  the  nature 

'of  tlie  content. 

Explanation  is  thus  most  obviously  and  appropriately  applied 
to  tlie  eeqnenoes  of  compound  factn ;  but  much  the  same  proceea 
may  be  applied  without  reducing  the  given  to  qualitatively 
simpler  laws.  Supnoae  we  have  A  -  B  to  be  explained,  while 
a  -  b  is  a  law  already  known.  Let  it  also  be  discovered  that 
1-3  is  universal.      Now  let  A  differ  from  a  by  the  definite 

^  (joalitative  or  quantitative  diffeienco  a,  and  B  from  h  by  3-  Tben 
A  is  for  the  purposes  of  causatioti  ralutcd  to  a  and  «  as  it  was 
before  by  direct  construction  to  B  C  D.     We  have 
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'  M«r«  MnlvKliBilioD.  ■.(.  the  lUtMiieDt  that  thb  Mquance  bolda  nnirtr- 
kstltjr,  nM)r.  MvevBT.  be  «  prerraaiiite  of  oxplasatioa,  aa  a  wtl\  argudd  bjr  Hr, 
ItndUy  ilogit.  111.  2,  U,  }  a).  To  m;  lb*t  thU  bottia  btwk*  in  the  btal  aT 
Ftha  fti«  b«cMiwaU  bottiM  do  M  la  not  "bn  taatolMnr."  "  For  tbe  juniciiUr 
I  UtUT«  of  our  en*  IwtlU  !■  in  thii  «af  ooBtMet*!)  vitb  a  snnnral  law.  It  Aom 
[aotbrMk  bMBWaltUft  blade  bottia,  orkqnait  bottia,  or  a  botUe  tnada  bj  an 
IbfidelaadoBaSnndsj',  but  becaiuw  it  ptwcw  aa  unateUil  qaality  oommoR 
L:t»  othar  bottle*. "  Convanely,  l«  demaad  a  apwial  aiplaoation  wbni  a  tna 
■nlnmal  ii  at  baud  aodcir  wbUb  the  cmo  bit*  U  a  hllaejr,  and  not  an 
DOcauDOQ  0B*> 
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which  oqiiiUlj  explains  A  —  B  by  resolving  it  into  BeqnencM 
already  kuown.    Thus  let  A  bo  ft  Buggealion  to  a  bjpiuAiwd 

riieot  and  &  its  result  Theu  •  ts  ordinary  snggestioa,  and 
it*  sffect  on  ibc  attention  ;  a  is  the  modiAcation  of  brain  or 
ootuoiouanesa  by  thifl  hypnotic  tniBce,  and  0  ita  renult  (which 
1  wilt  take  for  preae&t  purpoBea  as  aaoerbained)  in  focussing 
att«ntion  in  an  extraordinary  degree  on  the  "oontroL"  The 
reatitt  B  is  the  '  posseeeion "  of  mind  and  brain  by  the 
euggeelion,  which  again  brings  further  results  in  its  train. 
3.  Umibs  of  explanation  aitd  its  ideftL 
It  bos  always  been  clear  tliat  while  we  niiglit  explain 
thioffli  Mtisfactorily  to  a  certain  point,  we  mast  come  to  u 
sbuiaatill  •omewht^rc.  Two  limits  of  explanation  appear 
impasaable.  (a)  No  explanation  of  universals  or  particulars 
oan  cell  ua  anything  of  the  ultimate  origin  of  things.  From 
tlte  cause  of  the  here  and  now  we  go  bock  to  the  cause  of  that 
oaoae,  and  so  on  ad  in/EitAum  in  weatiaome  regreee.  We 
deduce  particulars  from  a  general  law  only  with  the  aid  of 
another  particular. 

It  is  oeside  the  mark  here  to  rejoin  that  Che  facts  and  tbeir 
laws  are  not  separated  except  at  abetractions.  This  is  obvions 
at  a  glance.  But  it  points  to  no  approach  to  ezplaiuiog  how 
the  given,  with  all  its  uniformities,  come  to  bo  in  too  first 
instance.  If  we  could  deduce  every  possible  law  from  the 
mere  conception  of  being,  still  the  question  would  recur,  bow 
being  came  about.  The  chain  of  facts  ia  endless,  and  must  to 
our  intelligence,  unless  or  until  it  evolves  into  an  altogether 
higher  phase,  remain  sa  Explanation  must  always  assume 
something  as  given. 

{$)  Smiihirly,  explanation  most  assume  elementary  laws, 
thougli  not  in  the  nrbitmry  and  disconnected  manner  which 
has  sometimes  been  supposed.  We  have  sjMken  already  of  a 
certain  "explanation"  of  these  laws,  but  it  must  have  ooeorred 
at  once  that  such  explanation  must  here  be  qualified.  If 
A-B,  a~b,  a- 8  are  three  elementary  laws,  I  may  indeed 
connect  U>om  toother  by  showing  tiow  a  -  j3  mediates  between 
the  other  two,  but  which  after  all  is  the  ultimate  fact  1  If  it 
be  A-B,  how  then  do  I  explain  A-  B  ?  If  by  some  other 
Uw  tJie  same  question  recurs.  I  roust  start  from  something  as 
known,  iA  as  proved  by  induction.  So  much  must  be  granted, 
but  we  must  at  the  same  time  claim  that  on  our  tlieory  the 
fact  started  from  ia  not  the  arbttmy  isokted  disconnected  law 
which  is  ordinarily  meant  by  the  epithet  "unexplained."  On 
Uie  contrary,  we  have  at  least  as  our  ideal  a  connected 
systematic  whole,  the  reason  of  which  we  find  in  its  iutrinaio 
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_  _  li  in  the  precise  point,  that  is,  that  it  ia  a  ^tem.  Heiioe 
HVmny  remodel  oar  posiUon.  The  composite  is  explained  by 
construction  out  of  tne  elementary;  the  elementary  by  int«T- 
coonectioD  in  a  eystem  ;  tlio  system  oa  ii  bolulity  is  tliHt  which 
requires  no  expluiation,  t>(.-iiig  itself  tht-  vxpluDation  of  all  ita 
component  parta. 

4.  EzplanatioQ  and  the  causal  nexus. 

(a)  Can  we  further  chartcteriae  uoifonnities  of  seqaencti  in 
such  u  way  as  to  make  tliem  intrinsically  more  intelligibttt, 
that  is,  Co  show  their  dependence  on  the  pnndplea  of  reason 
tbemselves  1  As  an  ideal  1  think  we  can  do  80,  that  is  bo  say, 
we  can  lay  down  certain  pointa  which  w«  may  expect  to 
characteriae  oar  ultimate  laws,  and  which  make  them  "  under- 
stand themselves  "  in  such  a  way  ttiat  their  nature  could  even 
be  inferred  ^  priori — that  "  from  the  haro  ohsenration  of  the 
cause  "  we  might  deduce  the  eRecX.  If  auything  can  be  meant 
by  intelligiUa  eonneotiona  of  things  ns  opposed  to  wliut  are 
"moidy  £/acfo," merely  observed,  and  if  Ruch  meaning  wna  not 
already  aatisfied  by  systematic  interconnection,  1  imagine  that  it 
would  at  least  be  content  with  this  added  fullilment  (SSiA  otaimsL 

The  character,  then,  that  we  require  in  a  sequence  aa 
essential  to  its  ultimate  explanation  must  fuIHl  two  conditiona 
It  must  be  such  that,  by  a  simple  application  of  the  axioms  of 
reaEouing  to  a  content,  the  elTcct  might  hu  inferred;  and  it 
must  provido  a  basis  on  which  the  syatematio  iuturconnection 
of  smuencM  already  described  may  be  carried  ouL 

If  such  a  character  is  to  be  found  at  all,  it  must  be  by 
iderencc  to  the  idea  of  continuity  already  insisted  upon  as 
Implied  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effecL  Cause  and  efTcci, 
we  liaTe  already  noted,  are  Buparat«  names,  imiidring  separa- 
bility in  thought  and  observation,  hut  not  indicating  that  the 
contents  thMftby  denoted  are,  in  fact,  parted  by  any  in- 
terval of  time  or  space.  In  view  of  this,  tli«  cause  ta  some- 
timea  held  to  be  "identical"  with  the  efTect,  but  it  would  be 
better  to  speak  of  tlte  effect  as  the  continuation  of  tlie  cauae, 
to  say,  not  that  the  effect  u  the  cause,  but  that  the  csow 
huomt*  the  effect.  They  form,  in  reality,  one  process  or 
stream  of  existence  passing  before  us.  Certain  points  in  the 
stream  stand  out  with  well-marked  ohaiuct«n,  and  such  of  theae 
as  immediately  succeed  one  another  get  spoken  of  as  cause  and 
effect,  the  inu-rval  being  regarded  somewhat  obscurely  as  a 
blank,  or  perhaps  as  a  latent  process.  In  fact,  ttiese  distinc- 
tlons  are  tit  oraitu  ad  kos.  To  the  eye  of  tli«  aui  verse  the 
stnam  is  one  and  unbroken,  and  there  is  no  morxt  or  less  of 
importance  where  each  aectifm  is  the  total  condition  of  what 
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toUows.  Henoe  there  ia  no  mora  difficulty  in  speakdog 
causal  connection  aa  between  the  moments  of  a  continae 
^entity  than  In  applying  the  same  notion  to  a  segment  of  a 
stream  of  change.'  If  this  paper  ilat  mole  sua  in  the  woiid, 
persists  without  need  of  furtiior  couJitions  to  "  support  "  it^ 
then  we  may  speak  of  its  existeaoe  at  tliis  moment  causing  its 
ex)8teDC«  at  tho  next  All  we  mean  is,  that  it«  ezisteaco  is 
a  cootiiiufi:!  qualitative  identity  which  is  self-determiuird,  i^ 
wbioh.  if  it  once  oomes  into  exist«nce,  persists  always.  If  it  is 
not  fully  self-determining,  it  persists  on  certain  conditions. 
Bnt  its  persistence,  as  qualitatively  alike  from  moment  to 
moment,  is  capable  of  just  the  same  treatment  as  the  propaga> 
tion  from  link  to  link  of  any  series  of  causal  changes: 

Thus  the  continued  existence  of  substances,  sometimes  set 
in  antithesis  to  causation,  becomes  for  us  rather  a  tj-pe  or  ideal 
of  such  a  relation.  Suppose  I  apprvliond  a  content  A  not 
being  iteoU  a  change  I^e  every  otlicr  content  it  involves 
duntiou.  We  have  then  in  it^  in  fact,  a  continued  A.  Now 
if  wc  osmimo  no  other  conditions,  nothing  external  to  A,  to 
influence  it,  we  must  infer  tliat  this  coocinuanoe  would  be  per- 
petual. If  A  determines  itself  at  one  moment  once,  it  will 
do  ao  universally.*  Hie  mere  existence,  then,  of  a  content  not 
itself  a  process  of  change  is,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  a  ground  tor  inferring  its  persistence    Here  is  the 

■  cr.  JamM,  PrtatMa  ^  Seine*.  Ut.  il.  chap.  li.  p.  7». 

'ItibonM  Moucnilly  notlcwl  tbat  m  tatkn  iu>  of  th«  idnortdcntr^in 
Itia  wnnl  nlktion  Oiiitr  Ml  fHru  ilcdamble  from  tho  |irinci)»leaaf  g«iia»liMtMii 
MSiuiud  Kbwro.  In  tbii  waj  alone  cut  the  Ida*  b«  >^pU«  vitbout  dwtrDjIaK 
Um  (hiitfaincM  ef  Mcsation  m  >  bidi  of  ibftrenM.  Th*  poiol  i*  Unportaa^ 
•faioi  (lia  nuthod  of  •ipUoatlon  hj  a  fhitMa  ha«  had  iU  mt  la  th*  S«ld  tf 
wuallMi  u  alMwlMn,  ud  aoai*  tnlnlun  hvn  Mipi'^**^  all  olIBeultiM  net  by 
tiMtlngr  MUM  and  •ITMt  u  "  two  actiMU  of  au«  fimumvaim  MtcoMrinlj 
ticwed^'  [UwM,  Pntlemt  i^  lift  itiul  itiad.  lit  aenes  voL  U.  |i.  SSS).  Sow 
on  ma  tiov  tfa*  aUoged  identitj  of  mom  aad  tSeti  majr  hiT«  two  nuanl9|p^ 
wbkli  tliMild  ba  kept  ditdnet :  (1)  CanH  and  oiTcot  are  Mrlior  and  lalor  vluMi 
[noM«»ntiUDiupT«««H.  HcM  th*  liUsttty  bthat  d(  UManbrolMBOMUiial^ 
of  arMl  prooMi.  <8)  Omu«  majbeniadsMDatltmistooaidlUont,  and  aDMs 
gtnaiml  nmdt.  Ia  taiaMDMttniuMorLaiiW  initaaMalihaniiiliwarvUikf, 
witor,  nmu-  a&d  ImuHiiiUwMUMafwkiah  ninoh  (•UwsflaoL  A  Ihit  mm 
tha  •tatMnsnt  ((>|K  00.  p.  3«1>  ia  jMtifitd.  that  tte  dibet  la  tha  bet  oT  trklch  Um 
eanM  eapiMtM  tiM  faeton.  llie  idMtit;  ii  tliat  of  a  arhola  wjtfa  tta  alaiBMitib 
But  tha  MBpMal  nrocMB  1*  alio  a  wbola  wblch  can  ba  anal^wd  aod  w  tTMtiid 
Ma  "K«iMr>lrMult"of  "eomtitiMat  oondtticiti*,"  and  tkia  ftoMdvM  Biay  ba 
aaad  dtal«olicaUy  m  (mt  that  all  caiiaaUOD  nduota  jtadf  to  a  "contitutiTa 
idiMttty."  Thb  it  to  iMiatea  oneMpMt  of  thaouaat  tb«  axpenMof  anotliar. 
Wa  wy  analyM  a  fgowM  iato  latcrlaicad  ahmwilMy  pracMata,  batwaoanalM 
•naljMltiBtaMilbrand  tatttphaaM:  and  the  braad  laMof  nalfotta  l«Mpanl 
•aqiMiicM  (1«  wbleb  I  ahould  raatrict  tha  tanm  canMUao)  Is  that  fttnn  oea  phaM 
of  a  proMW  a  latar  Ma  ba  prKliotad. 

Ai  b«tw*«a  ntiM  aad  alfwt  proptr,  than,  tha  tdantityi*  that  cfMutianily, 
ud  th«diif<ranM  thatof  pbaaw;  itiaaot  IM  id«Dti^«t  Ma^'tUng"  imdar 
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sunpteet  case  in  which  the  nataze  of  the  Antecedent  as  such 
givea  ground  for  the  consequent  simply  and  aolely  upon  the 
principles  of  reasoning.  Such  a  continuity  would  therefore 
fulfil  the  conditions  eesential  for  an  elementaty  law.  It  citn 
be  undentood  without  reference  to  nDy  concomitanta  If  all 
coQoomiUiotti  wore  put  ont  of  queetion,  the  antecedent  would 
coDtftin  ground  for  the  consequent. 

Paradoxical  aa  it  may  seem,  the  same  pnucipk  applies  in 
part  to  continuous  3elf-<Iet«niiining  cliangc,  nainiJy,  so  far  as  that 
change  embraces  elemenui  o(  identity.  I>:t  a  content  B  be  a 
segment  of  a  change  from  A  to  C;  clearly,  if  the  coitditiona 
oontinoe  unaltered,  we  afaall  get  C  out  of  B.  For  the  nature  of 
B  is  not  a  statical  attribute  but  itself  a  change,  and  that  in  the 
direction  of  C.  Hence  the  conditions,  whatever  they  are,  under 
which  B  comes  into  existence,  must,  nnlesa  they  are  altered, 
turn  it  into  C.  Every  sort  of  familiar  process  from  boiling 
a  kettle  upwards  will  illustratA  this. 

But  80  far  we  have  not  got  a  change  Uiat  explains  itselt 
The  proce»  of  continuous  change  from  A  to  C  may  depend  on 
a  single  penoanent  set  of  conditions,  but  can  it  also  explain 
itself  1  A,  let  us  say,  produoea  B,  a  step  in  the  direction  of  C, 
but  why  should  B  carry  this  prooees  further,  for  B  end  A  are 
not  alike  1  The  kettle  will  not  go  on  getting  hotter  of  itself, 
If  we  wish  a  pocess  of  change  to  "  explain  itself "  in  the 
sense  above  assigned,  we  must  look  to  tlte  case  where  there  is 
an  element  of  identity  in  the  change  to  which  the  changing 

dUbnnt  upent*.  Bat  vlut  unst  be  made  qttito  olMr  if  tbU,  that,  laJtiHf 
tUlttr  uiut  tf  idoMt]/,  it  docmot  bsIpiu«netloptawftrd»explaIiilnciDfmnc«, 
Th«  •Iwatnt*  k  b  c  kiiMra  u  diniMit^  w«  far  u  on*  EkI,  tli«  vhol*  m  a 
whoUkuMlior;  tolnfM*  Ih*  Mooad  fnau  ths  Aret  la  tonakaa  r«aJatq>.  Btiv 
kan  Htune  B  ooDUntioii,  that  (ram  tho  "  b««  viaw  "  of  tbo  ouua  jou  conid  no^ 
ftput  from  inriou  axptdenof,  pradicl  tlis  tAwt,  li  abuodanlly  juitifitd.  I 
may  be  quite  DuDUiaf  witk  whiakyaod  wat«r  a&d  (o^M'  and  Imdob  knd  «ith 
the  preoMi  of  mUdng:  bat  nntil  1  havo  Men  tham  raji«d  I  cannot  tsU  what 
ther  win  look  or  anoU  or  taatc  like  In  eombdnatlob.  DoDbtlMi  lb«  [iDMb  la 
bni  tba  whole  wblgh  tli*M  «leRicnU  (onn,  but  lu  rhln<^t''r  m  •  whole  it,  for  mj 
knowladgi,  a  dlflinet  raot.  not  a  rteiuult  at  tba  fiiGla  aliteily  known  about  iia 
oompanenta.  And  wbcn  I  fram«  an  idea  of  the  ebaraotar  of  tbe  nostb  wblcb 
jDU  an  now  miiinc.  I  prodtet  a  (uit  dlrtiBct  fnm  anirtliuig  whkb  I  tunr  ptf- 
oelTo,  aad  am  jiutined  in  ao  doing:  not  broauai  tbe  aud  uet  la  idantlaU  wtib 
tmj  otbar  Tact,  hat  bM*»at  natural)  nnlfona.  The  tbeoijr  boTon  ni  attnnpti, 
bi  hot,  ts  eipialn  BenenliMtton  a*  an  Idantteal  jodmunt  But  tba  idMiUnl 
jndgmicnt  ia  iii«oBtrDT«rtfbh  ooW  wh«B  U  li  maanbiglfai,  and  tharerora  na 
•ifOaln  notbtng.  A  judgment  whioh  <oanaoti  dlfcrent  beta  nuy  ba  a  jnd^. 
■nant  of  idanuty,  bat  la  not  a  tautology,  aad  tborafora  oannot  nat  on  tba 
priaetpl*  of  IdaatJtr.     "  A  1*  B."  T«ti  may  my.  eipiCBca  an  identity,  and 

gTM  Qi  laal  InfomtllM.  Very  likely  ;  but  it  u  not  aall'-aridcnl.  "  A  la  A  ' 
ineonlI«TMt<Ue.  <]itito  ao ;  biit  it  talli  lu  notliinf .  You  ouinot  find  an 
aMotion  «f  identiU  whioh  aonlilnta  thee*  adrautagM  oxeept  by  aaiumlng  tbe 
fviadclta  of  ginunUMtka. 
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olemente  can  be  referrod.  Tbo  Himpkst  instance  of  aiioh  a 
prooecB  18  Uiftt  of  motion  in  n  siruight  line.  A  body  so 
moving  presents  a  continuous  conUtnt,  which  is  in  certain 
respects  qa«litAtiv«Iy  identicnl  at  each  stage — in  ituy  seguent 
of  time  wkcntvur  taken  or  Iwwevcr  small.  Such  mution  once 
b<^D,  therefore,  ita  [)er»iHtence  is  to  l>e  inferred  aput  trova 
sny  other  conaiderations,  t.*.  is  "  intelligible  "  in  our  •ense  of 
the  word.  Bnt  now,  as  a  matter  of  perceptual  oonstruction, 
such  persistence — persistence  in  respect  of  these  ifualitiee — 
involvee  change  in  other  respects,  change  of  relation  to  sur- 
rounding bodira.  Hi^re,  then,  we  have  a  process  on  the  oob 
hand  intelligible  on  it«  own  Hcoount  aa  the  mere  peraistenoe  of 
a  given  tect,  but  on  Uio  othi'^r  hand  a  oonlinual  change.  Such 
a  change,  then,  "  understands  itself." 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  continued  identity  as  in- 
Tolvii^  change  of  relations  only.  But  it  may  ol«o  involve 
cltange  in  other  qualitative  contents.  Thus  a  and  b  may  In 
90  related  that  the  continaaQce  of  a  involvea  a  moditlcntion  ot 
b,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  perceptual  constniction.  If  you  cut 
a  stick  with  a  knife  the  forward  motion  of  the  knife  involves 
the  severance  of  the  stick,  not  as  ■&  additional  result  learnt  by 
a  fresh  perception,  but  as  a  fact  fonnint^  an  element  in  a  whole 
which  cannot  be  pcrceptoally  or  idmlly  constructed  otherwise. 
To  explain  that  the  knife  will  cat  this  suhstonoe  is  of  coarse 
a  matter  of  ordinary  inductive  inference  depending  on  the 
pattieolor  character  of  the  substance  and  of  the  knife ;  so  widi 
the  question  of  the  sort  of  cut  that  it  will  make,  a  clean  cut  or 
jagged  or  a  split.  Bui  thai  the  motion  of  the  knife  through  tlw 
suMtaDce  involves  the  parting  of  the  substance  is  rather  a 
matter  of  direct  oonstnictive  perception.  Granting  that  the 
knife  at  any  point  holds  tlie  surrounding  substance  apart,  then 
I  have  only  to  imngine  the  knife  pushed  on  and  the  relation  of 
the  parts  of  the  substance  involved  in  the  position  <^  the  knife 
is  similarly  trandfen'ed.  And  this  relation  involves  a  change 
in  the  character  of  tlie  substanca  This  changed  character 
may  be  permanent,  as  in  the  ca««  of  a  solid,  or  may  be  again 
destroyed,  as  in  the  cose  of  a  liquid  which  closes  up  behind  the 
knife,  but  this  belongs  to  its  further  development  The  point 
is  that  a  change  of  this  kind  depends  on  a  porsistent  content 
inTolving  ehaoge  as  a  matter  of  oonstnotjoa. 

Just  as  content  a  modiltes  b,  so  at  the  same  time  b  may 
react  upon  a.  The  principle  here  is  the  same,  though  ilie 
application  is  more  complex,  and  the  result  is  a  new  whole 
a /3,  or  perhaps  a  more  fundamentally  different  cd,  which  is  Uie 
result  of  the  action  and  reaction  continued  to  the  end.    Thus 
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la  the  old  example  of  the  billiard  balb,  white  knocks  up 
against  red,  wbicli  ia  stationary ;  red  moves  on  while  n-liite 
(»)m(.'S  bo  a  etop.  Now  beginniiif;  with  white,  ib  presents  a 
continuous  motion  id  a  utraiRbt  liuc,  but  from  the  point  where 
Ihiii  linu  meets  the  surfiicc  of  red  wo  8i'«,  os  a  matter  of 
coniitructioa,  tltut  the  contttiuanco  of  white's  mobioa  must 
introduce  a  changu  into  red.  What  sort  of  chaogo  will  that 
be?  If  wo  knew  nothing  of  the  permanenoA  and  mutual 
oxcliisivenesH  of  solid  sulstanoes  we  might  My  that  white 
would  pass  into  red.  Thus  if  white  were  a  spot  of  colour,  the 
two  colours  would  join  and  modify  one  another  in  point  of 
quaUtf.  Poetulating,  however,  that  red  and  white  exclude  one 
another  from  the  same  point  of  apace,  we  get  in  the  two  batls 
two  counter  tendencies.  If  white's  motion  were  to  continue 
unaltored.  it  would  pass  on,  driving  red  before  it  with  un- 
diminished Kpevd.  If  red's  state  of  reel  continued,  it  would 
aneU  white's  motion  at  the  point  of  coutact.  Here,  then,  from 
the  two  oauaes  taken  apart  f^m  eaoh  other  we  have  resulta  of 
oppoftite  (juftlity,  which  results,  when  forming  one  whole,  will 
accordingly  modify  one  another.  Tliua  the  effect  of  white  in 
altering  that  of  red  will  be  subject  to  an  alteration  itself, — 
white's  onward  movement  tending  to  displace  red,  while  red's 
inertia  tends  to  retard  whit*.  Thus  rod  will  be^in  to  movs 
while  white  comes  to  rest.  Lastly,  the  magnitude  of  the  chanm 
efTectsd  in  red  must  depend  on  that  of  white's  tetult  as  suui, 
i.i.  upon  the  eaeiCT  exerted  by  white,  and  »o  with  lbs  cliange 
effected  by  red.  The  states  thus  induced  on  the  two  bodies 
will  in  their  turn  be  permanent  until  subject  to  further  in- 
fluence working  on  similar  principles.* 

Starting,  then,  from  a  given  content  as  posseBsing  oertain 
permanent  characteristics,  and  as  continaoosly  changing  in 
certain  other  reapects,  we  can  understand,  as  a  matter  of  con- 
structive necessity,  how  it  introduces  changes  into  other 
contents  or  itself  becomes  changed  by  ihem.  Tliat  is,  from 
certain  principles  of  persistence  we  can  understand  chongci 

Bringing  our  various  mclbods  of  explanation  togcthOT,  the 
principle  we  have  used  may  be  called  that  of  persistent 
identity.  The  8tmpleet  case  is  that  of  pure  identity,  A  -  A  -  A, 
not  ooutaining  or  involving  any  diOeienca    Here  the  simple 

'  Tli*  than  ■omant  U  pMhata  raauKh  to  iImw  in  gonortl  bow  >  qnaUtetirf 
cbai^Caoui  Im  "inMilUlbl*."  oroonno,  to  work  ft«iit  Lndotail  vould  nnalra 
s  nltoine*  t«  Ian  of  eluttcltj  and  Ui  mol«oaUT  tonm  Ifnortd  for  Uu  mK*  of 
■inifilMtr  (u  llm  •bora  <liMiu«ioik  TImm  laws  aod  fbnaa,  howarar,  [  waM 
anggaat  ban  bam  laml*  iarerred  frun  tha  useaaaitf  (tuowarar  oliacsrelj  fait) 
of  maintainiM  tha  pmoiiiU  of  ooatiiMutj  aa  operatiiig  in  all  otaaa  of  tha  eoia- 
■naiaatwit  ofaiotfaiB  hf  lapaet. 
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observation  of  A  is  ground  for  inference  to  A  — A 
absence  of  known  reason  to  Ute  oontrary.  Tbc  next  cnae  b 
where  we  cuu  ilistinguisti  iJcotity  ot  content  Amid  diffiorvnoe 
of  relations,  u  in  the  case  of  molion  in  a  straight  line.  Here 
the  pcnisteooo  of  the  identica]  content  obeurvcd  for  a  given 
ngment  is  ground  for  its  peraistcncc  iodefinicelj, — in  the 
ab«enoe  of  reason  to  the  oontnry, — while  inToIving  constant 
change  of  reUtiooB.  I^oatly^,  the  case  of  qualitative  change, 
though  presenting  ditliculties,  may  be  brought  under  our 
principle.  For  two  contents  may  he  so  related  tliat  the  con- 
tittoance  of  the  one  involves  s  citange  in  the  other,  or  in  tlie 
more  complex  case  the  continuance  of  each  involves  clianges 
in  the  other.  Without  pretending  that  the  above  account  is 
At  un;  etoAe  final  or  complete,  we  may  point  out  that  we  have 
here  a  form  of  explanation  which  may  conceivably  be  applied 
to  any  fucts  of  pennimenoe  or  change.  Any  taw  nAluced 
to  this  form  is  cxplniutid  in  tlio  sense  that  the  characlex  of 
the  antecedent  is  shown  to  be  as  such  an  ade<]iute  gTx>und  for 
the  consequent  as  s  direct  deduction  from  the  principles  of 
reasoning. 

There  would  seem  then  to  be  two  forms  of  "  necessity  "  to 
which  explanation  tries  to  reduce  all  phenomena.  The  finit 
of  these  is  the  eouBtmctional  neocsaily.  the  relation  of  wh(^ 
and  parts  wliich  we  have  dealt  with  in  a  previous  cbn[>t«r. 
The  second  is  that  of  continuity.  'What  is  must  continue . 
unless  something  iiu>di6es  it;  and  what  modifies  it  must  be  in 
its  turn  a  continuous  process,  and  the  whole  resulting  must  be 
a  oonatruction  of  the  clomentaiy  coutinua,  whether  these  are 
identical  or  clianging.  By  tJiose  methods  we  can  bring  the 
laws  of  sequence  into  a  definite  rehttion  with  the  nature  of  the 
contents  related.  The  fully  "explained"  sequence  will  rest 
directlr  on  the  principles  of  reasoning,  or  on  these  together 
with  the  laws  of  conslniction.' 

>  Mr.  Rradloy (..^jfMnmM  wut  An/Ai^  U.  i.  cll*^  Ti)  Ufaw  tUt  tlM  tdM  oT 
ekBWli«a  U  MlIoiDtrxliuloiy.  lo  Uie  niaiu  kia  itaMniiin  nit  on  tlio  Ivhmi 
of  pndkatiou  wliich  vn  bats  &tro*tly  consMlcnd,  and  on  tM  ijianite  diriiibUlty 
of  tinwi  of  atiiclt  we  Iut«  sIm  Rpokot.  But  hw  two  ari^iuenla  •{•mall^ 
alGratiag  tmoMtioa  nuat  ba  noiload.  {1)  Snppoifaig  A  diibrvitl  to  R,  and  tliat 
it  UMUtml«IUMtAwlthOprod«tMB.b«Mrii  "In  ■A*- C  Iclland  bjr  B* 
tbe*ddffioB  of  C  niakaa  ■  dlfTomiM  t«  A,  or  [t  nwkw  ao  dlflhwia*."  In  tbc  ftnt 
eaaa  "  A  hu  alnadjr  bMU  alUred  j  ftni)  h*DM  UiB  pfoUem  «f  namatloo  bnalta 
out  witfaia  the  verj  mtue.  A  a»d  0  boooBto  A*V,  and  tba  old  pnaU  b«gina 
about  tb«  wajr  in  which  A  *nd  C  betoMt  odier  tbu  tb«j  are,"  and  hance  an 
aodltMi  tuffvau.  But  rltaf  Ijr,  if  th«  a/ldrtiaa  of  0 — or,  a*  I  abeald  pot  it,  tke 
Mtjon  of  C  on  A—makM  a  cilSairano*  lo  A,  tkU  doaa  not  Inipl;  tut  A  lui» 
alnudg  Am  aliortd.  It  inpUat  that  A  fa  now  altarad,  tlUrni  ao  a«  to  bo  ■ 
moem  b  iIm  direction  of  B.  Thi*  alt«ntiai  to  Mt  aataeedont  to  C,  but  1«  iba 
launrttoa  eOtct  of  C  Itaalf  u  Mtiog  on  A.    No  ftittlur  bnh  D  ii 
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The  tmth  is,  tbat  upon  thia  point  w«  have  novr  seoD  kuoh 
to  reverse  the  dogma  of  Hume,  in  the  tame  way  and  with  much 
the  same  result  as  recent  thought  has  already  reversed  it  in 
other  directions.  Hume  rather  than  Locke  was  tlie  true  parent 
or  a  psycJiological  hgment  which  has  inlluenced  tlie  whole 
history  of  phuoec^by  since  bis  time — the  atomic  sensat)<»). 
The  sensation  was  conceived  by  Hume,  not  always  consistently, 
but  in  the  main  as  spaceless,  timeless,  relationless.  And,  what 
is  curious,  Kant  trying  to  correct  Uume,  and  later  idealists 
trying  to  correct  both,  bavo  not  reversed  but  have  insisted 
more  and  more  on  tliis  cltanictcr  of  sensation  taken  by  itself 
and  OH  such.  Whence  came  the  need  to  supply  space  and  time 
relatJons,  the  causal  nexas,  the  aubatastiality  of  things,  and  all 
else  that  transmutes  chaos  into  order,  from  an  amioury  of  tlie 
mind's  own  providing     And  when  it  was  seen,  as  already 

nqnbad  io  tlia  m*tt«r.  (t)  Cwuttion  most  nd  7«t  cunot  Iw  eontunMUf.  I 
aotlM  only  cbe  i«uou  ijptiiut  oontinnily.  "F«t  thl*  would  iumd  thu  lh< 
MUM  WH  Mtinlir  witliout  duntiom.  It  would  &«vn  b«  it*ell  aio«it  in  tlis 
tinw  ocoD^td  by  •  line  drawn  AcroM  Um  nowaaioa.  Bat  *in««  thut  ttee  li 
not  •  tuna,  but  ■  more  abatractioii.  Cbo  «iiw  iUelf  will  bo  no  bouet."  Tba 
olyacticai  apnlim  to  csuaitlun  aa  tba  groand  of  changn,  bat  It  raaU  on  a  mta- 
MiMopllon  or  tb«  naton  or  ehanga  ItMlf.  Tfa«  oaOM  A  of  an  aRlHt  B  U  not  • 
■Utku  or  unohnnginc  ra«t,  but  i*  tba  |i>owa»  Icadfag  np  to  B.  Tako  a  toetloD 
tkranrfi  «tnj  point  oltfaii  proowu  «nd  you  find,  not  ■  nx«d  sttributo  a,  fli«d 
and  Uttf^trt  axiatuM  «al]r  for  a  point  of  tint^  and  (Wi^ara  u  onraat 
abilnotlan,  but  a  naMnspraotaa  of  enanga  [isnditinK  throngh  ttnia,  and  thar«> 
fora  raal  for  that  tima.  CBan|[«  U  to  b*  «onoiiv«d,  not  aa  oaoabtiiig  of  parU 
A,  B,  aaoh  of  tham  atallonary,  but  an  a  moramant  oanllBnoualT  pMRn(  mm 
A  to  B.  A  pbaac  a  iu  a  clianga  A  B  TMtmblca  a  pataiatant  allriliut«  a  onlj-  by 
•tMtnoting  the  r>«t  of  change  from  it.  Baally,  aueb  a  phaaa  ia  narer  a,  but 
a'-baeanuns-a-or  A-bc«aimaga*.  Tka  ohanolt^  then,  of  a  chains  tact 
doaa  not  naUy  oeatain  a  plntality  is  ona  momtot,  Thia  anppoaad  pwnGly  ia 
a diiTeraiiM 01  atatlcal  charactora.  but  it  hai  not  got  ataticalcharacten at alL 
He  problem  U  Idratical  with  tko  old  ^"f^  of  mottou,  whioh  ia  broarlil  up 
anew  by  Mr.  Bndlay  (op.  tit.  cha|i.  v.V    Tba  mortngbod^  "fa"  not  In  two 

eaeea  al  oa«e,  nor  "ia"  it  in  one  at  UDM,  it  "ia"  not  in  any  pi»<«  at  all 
the  troK  *bioh  tba  paradox  wants  ui  to  imply,  i.«.  it  ia  nut  rating  in  any 
one  placo.  ItaDiotioo  i*  not  a  ayntbtaia  of  two  raata  with  ajamp  batwcan,  but 
to  a  itate  of  the  body  which  «B  can  only  iWSm  by  oontiaatlng  it  with  raat.  It 
ia  moving  through  auaoa  during  ti»a.  Shortan  tba  tlaa  ana  jou  raduoa  the 
apaoa.  Annihilate  tlia  time  and  you  bring  tba  ^Moa  to  Mra.  Bntjuit  at  thb 
point  you  have  left  reality  altc^ctbtv  and  GUtco  into  abatraetiOD.  Vou  naka 
an  nniaal  pramiM  and  are  mrprued  at  iMohing  an  unreal  aonchuiOB.  Yon  do 
away  with  time  and  an  aBtpriaad  to  find  motion  »«»  aa  wait  So  ia  it  wttk 
ohanga.  Tb«  oha^[a  la  raaf  In  tine,  and  in  any  difloiMit  uoioent  pttaanta  a 
ptutality  of  cliaraelara.  Oryatalliae  tbaaa  character*,  i.*.  auapand  the  oondltloM 
tnaintahiLng  tha  changes  and  wa  bar*  two  atatical  pointav  A  and  B,  aa  Iha  Bial 
and  hat  atana  of  tba  praocaa.  But  A  and  B  with  a  jump  do  not  maka  up  tha 
tmuoaa.  It  Ha  ooatunoaa  alteration  of  A  into  B,  which  u  befwa  ia  leaaand 
lea*  the  ahoatca'  time  you  take,  and  in  an  abittnet  aaclion  of  time  ia  an  abatnet 
aaetiOB  of  a  chaMing  bet.  In  fact,  tliarv  ia  no  diflcrnnce  ai  to  raaUty  botwaaa 
chaAg*  and  panucanca.  Tha  pannaoant  A  i*  Daitbar  mora  net  liaa  raal  in  any 
point  of  tima  tJias  the  obangfng  A  -  &  Both  aa  laal  fill  tlDM.  and  tkay  dtllar 
only  in  that  one  fill*  tinMaa  a  aegment  of  an  identic,  tha  other  aa  a  ohaagA 
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implicitly  bj  Fieht«,  th«t  the  sense  datum  on  Ute  one  band, 
uia  tbU  oextu  of  rekliona  ou  the  other,  were,  in  fact,  abstract 
ncpreatioaa  of  two  sides  of  the  same  conorete  whole,  the  effect 
was  not  to  rehabilitate  the  Rivfa,  bat  to  extend  farther  and 
further  the  Boo|>e  of  the  mind's  acti^'ity,  so  that  not  the  order 
of  things  only  but  their  whole  existence  was  asetgned  Co  the 
creative  nnderstaading.  But  now  the  question  arlMe,  what 
warrant  have  we  for  thus  attenuating  the  cliaracter  of  MaeaUoa  1 
Do  W8  know  of  any  Beneatioua  tliat  do  not  contain  duration  as 
•o  element  ?  Have  we  any  experience  of  "  coloured  or  tangible 
points"  tbeniselvcs spaceless,  which  either  laws  of  associatiOD 
or  a  timeleaa  egoeonld  build  up  into  a  world  of  space  t  Lastly, 
in  this  cliapt«r  I  ask  whether  the  causal  relation  itself  may  not 
be  in  an  elementair  way  given?  Not,  indeed,  that  mere 
observation  could  uistingui^b  the  unirereal  from  the  con- 
tingent, but  that  it  may  suf^est  universality.  It  may  preeeat 
08  with  the  pieces  of  our  fabric  iu  a  form  in  whiclt  they  are 
olreadj  fitted  to  take  their  plnovs  in  the  whole.  In  the  final 
aoalysLS  we  may  probably  find  that  in  building  up  the  Bystem 
of  knowledge  not  all  the  construction  ia  done  by  thought,  bat 
bricks,  and  mortar  too,  are  supplied  by  sense  in  a  shape  which 
goes  to  determine  the  constraction. 

(b)  At  an  earlier  stage  in  this  chapter  we  have  insisted  that 
not  only  can  some  things  he  explained,  but  tliat  iu  tlic  last 
analysis  ever^'thinf*.  every  part  of  the  grvat  whole  of  being, 
mtist  be  explicable.  And  we  have  »i-vn  that  on  this  postulate 
inftrencea  might  be  founded  leading  to  the  rejection  of  this  or 
that  aeqnenoe  as  inexplicable  in  view  of  other  sequences  taken 
05  established.  The  present  discussion  might  suggest  a  still 
shorter  and  more  certain  method  of  forming  inductiooa,  one 
which  would  dispense  with  many  of  thedoubtings  and  balancings 
of  probabilities  which  we  have  been  compelled  to  admit  into 
onr  account  of  gcnercdisatioo.  jVssuming  the  prceent  account 
of  explanation,  it  might  bo  eaid  that  here  we  have  a  test  of 
cauBu  connections.  For  every  fact  must  have  an  antecedent 
which  will  explain  it  in  our  sense ;  and  convernety,  no  antecedent 
whoM  sotion  cannot  be  "explained"  can  be  admitted  aa 
relevant 

It  is  clear  that  this  conclusion  would  take  us  very  taj  from 
the  true  spirit  of  inductive  science,  which  has  owed  mach  of  ItA 
success  to  the  determination  not  to  nyect  that  which  it  does 
not  yet  understand.  Put  in  terms  of  theory,  tlte  reply  oouea 
to  this,  that  the  effect  of  any  I'oct  M  may  not  be  undoratood, 
cither  because  our  analysis  is  imperfect  or  for  the  more  simple 
reason  that  the  factors  X  or  T,  working  wiUi  M,  are  not 
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obserred.  The  iaference  from  the  inexplicable,  then,  could  only 
be  applied  if  we  had  a  complete  knowledge  and  naderstood- 
iog  of  reality,  in  which  case  we  ehould  not  want  it. 

Th<;  utmost  wo  can  eay  would  seem  to  amount  to  this. 
Supposing  itU  methods  of  explanatioa  known,  und  aupposin^  • 
ftcquenc;  A  -  a  to  bo  oxpIainM.  that  Bequeuc«  will  be  oeoiwanly 
uoirersal,  for  «  modiflcutioa  of  it  will  involve  the  ovcrtlirow  of 
some  principles  of  continuity  or  construction.  But  supposing 
the  principle  of  continuity  itself  to  be  spplicsble  only  on  oertain 
conoitions,  we  must  kuow  those  condition!!  before  we  can 
gruimd  an  inference  on  an  explanation.  We  shall  Bee  in  a 
following  chapter  that  there  are  certain  conditiona  upon  which, 
sod  upon  which  alone,  we  can  be  sura  that  s  content  will 
persist.  Only  if  lh«8«  conditions  are  taken  into  account,  only, 
we  may  odd,  so  far  as  they  chd  bu  bud  down  and  made  sure  of, 
can  we  apply  the  iofcrcucc  from  coutinuity  with  any  certainty. 
With  these  limitatiunH,  the  r<.'8iUi  of  which  will  ha  clearer  later 
on,  the  argument  from  explanation  is  a  method  which  may  b« 
oombined  with  those  of  elimination  as  an  indepeudeut  BOurc« 
of  probability.  We  cannot  say  olThand,  "  This  is  intelligible, 
therefore  it  is  true;."  We  may  say, "  In  accordance  with  such 
principles  of  sequence  as  are  known  to  as  this  should  follow ; 
tliera  is  therefore  no  real  ground  for  doubting  that  it  will 
happen  ;  it  has  therefore  a  degree  of  probability  approxlmuling 
indefinitely  to  certainty." 

(«>  Our  account  of  the  causal  nexus  will  not  bo  complete 
without  some  attempt  to  discuss  a  question  left  over  from 
an  earlier  chapter.  Are  we  to  recognise  plurality  of  causeef 
Is  uniformity  in  causation  all  one  way,  or  is  there  also  4 
principle  by  which  we  can  go  from  effect  to  cause  ?  Hitherto 
we  have  recognised  plurality  of  causes.  The  axiom  o(  ruuauu- 
iitg  merely  stated  that  there  must  be  a  caose,  but  not  UiaC  the 
same  oonsequent  must  always  have  the  same  cause.  And 
when  in  dealing  with  tlio  vxpkualory  metltod  we  spoke  o( 
inferences  to  the  cause  from  the  olfect,  wo  based  our  procedure 
on  no  arbitian'  assumption  contrary  to  the  plurality  of  causa- 
tion, but  merely  on  observtd  uniformity  of  causation  as  given 
us  by  simple  enumeration  and  the  method  of  agreemenb. 
We  na%-e  now,  however,  to  ask  whetlier  in  the  lost  analysis 
plurality  of  causes  is  a  possibility,  and,  if  so,  how  we  are  to 
understand  the  principle  ? 

At  firet  sight  the  doctrine  of  the  plonlity  of  causes  appears  as 
the  innocent  expression  of  obvious  facts.  All  roods  lead  to  Kome: 
Human  ends  can  be  compassed  by  most  diverse  meoM;  and 
natural  evente  are  produced  by  the  most  betengeneoai  eanaes. 
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You  maydie  of  cholcnorcouAiimption.of  prussic  acid  or  a  broken 
h«art  So  far  we  get  on  a  lirsl  vi«w  of  tbe  subject  in  which  by 
the  cause  we  mean  the  coocrcte  Mniiibte  antecedent,  or  so  much 
ot  it  as  strikes  our  altenliou  aa  iDtereating  or  important 

But  OS  agaiiiiit  this  view,  to  begin  vrith,  it  is  possible  even 
in  cases  of  the  greatest  apparent  difficulty  to  rewire  plor- 
alitv  into  an  underlying  unity.  Tbe  alleged  plurality  of  cau- 
sation, in  fact,  is  tor  the  moet  part  tbe  result  of  a  wry  partial 
view.  Some  part  of  a  totality  has  very  different  can«ea 
perhaps,  but  a  closer  inspection  would  shov  that  where  the 
oausu  differs,  there  also  the  totality  of  the  eifoct  diflers; 
while,  conversely,  in  all  tlie  different  causes  there  may  be 
some  elemeut  of  identity.  Thus  a  is  apparently  due  to  two 
very  different  causes  X  and  Y,  but  analysis  resolves  X  and  T 
leapectively  into  A  H  C  and  A  D  E,  wlule  further  comparison 
shows  that  the  first  a  was  part  of  tbe  whole  a  8  y.  and  the 
second  X  part  of  the  quite  different  total  a  iu    We  get,  then, 

X   Y 
Dot  the  crude  ,    with  no  reaaon  for  tbe  diOerenoe,  bat 

'a^b  c  a  d  e 

I  I 

a  p  Y  o  i  t  _ 

in  which  we  notice  three  things:  (1)  The  caosea  jfttA  different 
have  different  effects  (a  0  -y.a.  »  »);  (3)  jvi  similar  they  have 
similar  eSects  (A -a);  (3)  not  only  has  a,  if  vou  taie  U  in 
tlu  abstraUajid  its  ani«tdent  in  ^<oneT«l«,  two  different  causes, 
but  A  i/you  take  it  in  t/u  tamt  tmy  has  two  different  effects. 
TIm  susgestion  results,  that  in  the  last  analysis  causes  mi 
ideaticuTand  only  qua  id<jDCical,  have  identical  effects;  that 
plurality  of  causes  is  an  idea  that  comes  from  a  partial  analysis 
which  makes  uh  take  the  effect  more  abstractly  than  tbe  cause, 
and  that  by  a  similar  prooces  we  could  get  c<iuaUy  well  to 
plurality  of  effects.  But  oar  principle  should  be,  same  cauM, 
same  effect;  different  cause,  different  effect. 

This  resolution  of  differences  mar  be  carried  a  great  deal 
further  when  we  remember  that  likeness  may  be  not  only 
simple  or  direct,  but  ooustructive.  Two  constructions  are 
similar,  however  different  their  elements  may  be,  if  their  result- 
ants are  oUke.  Thus  a  system  of  forces  P  Q  K  may  be  dissimilar 
iu  number  and  separate  quantity  and  direction  to  a  system 
S  T,  but  their  resultant  may  bo  the  same.  And  this  docs  not 
only  mean  that  tlicir  effect  (the  perceived  motion)  is  the  same. 
If  tiiis  were  all  thi'-re  would  be  undoubted  plurality  of  causes. 
It  means  tlint  their  reaultant  pressure  as  h/clt/act  (if  the 
are  aotti^  on  a  portion  of  our  bodies),  or  as  inferrea  from 
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taut  (if  othenriae),  ia  alike  in  the  two  coses,  and  this  is  tiie 
explatialion  nf  the  similar  effect 

Ttie  (liBtiiictioD  between  the  apparent  plurality  and  under- 
tyioK  anityof  the  cause  coincide*  partially  with  that  expresKd 
by  Bacon  in  the  distinction  between  the  eauta  jthgnca  and 
the  forma  vtra.  The  fornwjr  wm  /luxa,  nihil  aiittd  qvam 
fomtam  d^crcM  in  aliquihut,  the  object  of  sense  differing 
according  to  the  matter,  while  the  moal  widely  different  caKtat 
phjf$Uaf-  eontni  in  /ormam,  which  naturam  vnit  in  rvbua 
dit»imHlimi4,  which  produces  the  effect  tn  omnimoda  malaria 
H  tvhjtdo  nueeptHnii.  Thus  iu  Bacon's  own  instance  tlie  causae 
fthjf»ieae  of  heat  are  many  and  various.  Friction,  combnetion, 
preaanre,  the  liquefaction  of  a  gas,  the  solidification  of  a  liquid 
— what  have  they  in  common  1  Precisely  this,  the  tiansforma- 
tton  of  some  other  funn  of  cutir^'y  into  vibratory  motion.  Ttiii 
common  charocterttitic  makes  ^  bodies  undergoing  any  one  of 
th«Be  proocseca  "  hot,"  if  we  are  to  r^ard  beat  as  a  quulity  of 
the  bodies ;  or  a  stimulus  producing  inctvnient  of  heat  in  a 
normal  nervous  condition,  if  we  are  to  regard  beat  as  a  modifi- 
cation of  our  feeling.  All  these  causes  have  a  common  point 
which  gives  them  a  common  effect.  AH  have  individual  differ 
ences  which  give  them  otherwiae  different  effects — what  elae 
is  there  in  common  between  the  effects  of  friction  and  of  freez- 
ing f    As  identical  their  effect  is  identical ;  as  different,  different^ 

But  now  if  we  grant  that  this  is  so  in  some  cases, — that 
plurality  has  been  resolved  into  unity  in  many  instances, 
especially  in  mechanics  and  all  sctcnces  immediately  depending 
tbcnoo.  and  Uiat  by  aunlojj^v  it  may  be  expected  Chat  the  same 
proQCM  may  go  furtlier  in  otJicr  cases  also, — can  all  this  be 
ground  for  the  extreme  conclusion  that  all  plurality  must  be 
similarly  resolved  ? 

This  conclusion  may  perhaps  be  true,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
can  be  inferred  from  the  principles  of  generalisation  hitherto 
assamed,aDd  if  these  principles  are  adequate  to  the  explanation 
of  inductive  reasoning  we  shall  go  beyond  our  book  if  wo  lay 
down  any  further  assumption  as  axiomatic.  We  must  confine 
ouTBolvea,  therefore,  to  setting  forth  the  result«  which  can 
be  arrived  at  from  our  assumptions  as  already  made.  These 
appear  to  be  two. 

(a)  Different  causes  have  different  effects  ;  and  any  effect  is 
either  a  wliole  or  part  of  a  whole  which  has  always  the  same  cause. 

Tlie  argument  here  is  from  what  we  may  call  inverse  uni- 
formity. A  causes  B.  Then  B  is  caused  by  A.  Hut  if  B  is 
caused  by  A  in  certain  iiistances,  it  will  be  so  always  unless 
there  is  a  reason  for  the  difference,    liow  if,  not  B,  but  B  C  is 
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the  total  cfTect  of  A.  niid  if,  in  a  freal)  case,  we  have  not  BO 
bat  B  1>,  there  is  a  very  obvious  reaaoo  for  a  diSerenoe  in  tlie 
cause.  A  caooot  be  toe  auae  of  B  in  both  instaooeB.  Con* 
Tersely,  if  B  is  the  eOeot,  and  the  whole  of  the  uflcct  of  A,  it 
would  eeem  that  A  must  also  be  ite  only  cause.  For  consider 
tlie  relation  A  -<  B,  and  ask  what  determines  it.  Nothing  out- 
Bidv  of  A  and  B.  for  A  is  the  whole  and  solo  ground  of  B. 
But  A  and  B  are  each  essential  to  the  other;  for  A  is  the 
ground  of  B,  and  if  B  were  other  than  it  is,  it  must  have  soma 
other  ground.  Hence  B  stands  in  a  retiition  of  sequence  to 
which  no  fact  other  ttinn  A  and  B  thomxelves  is  essential 
But  such  relations  are  universal.  It  follows  thut  the  totai 
effect  of  any  cause  always  presupposea  that  cause  and  no  otlier. 
Whence,  conversely,  two  different  causes  cannot  have  wholly 
similar  effects.  When  the  causes  differ,  certain  coacomibuit 
elementa  of  the  effect  must  differ  alMX 

(j5)  An  effect  may  have  as  many  different  caOMS  aa  there 
are  ways  of  oonatituling  it  by  oonatruotion  of  elements:  or 
different  causes  of  a  givi-n  effect  aro  composed  of  elementa,  the 
reaulu  of  which  form  by  construction  similar  wholes. 

Consider  any  elementary  cause  a,  understondinc  by  the 
term  elementary  tliat  the  content  does  not  admit  of  the  working 
of  two  processes  on  one  another,  but  ia  a  single  and  aimple 
SGlf-detcrmining  content.  The  "result"  of  sacS  a  cause  will, 
M  we  have  seen,  be  simply  the  persistence  of  the  oontent— e 
penisteoca  which  may  or  may  nut  involve  changes  in  relation 
to  other  contents.  That  is,  the  consequent  of  a  will  be  a ;  and 
similarly,  the  consequent  ot  b  will  be  b — a  difierent  effect  for 
every  differenoe  in  the  cause.  With  strictly  elementary  causes 
there  is  no  question  of  many  causes  producing  the  same  effect. 

But  when  elementary  causes  combine  with  one  another,  a 
different  result  follows.  It  ia  true  that  if  A  and  B,  C  and  D 
work  together,  the  total  resulta  a  $,y  3  must  be  different,  but 
tJwy  may  also  in  certain  points  be  alik&  The  effect  for  which 
we  are  seeking  a  cause  may  be  a  whole  or  a  certain  charaotei^ 
istic  of  a  whole,  which  may  be  confltituted  by  very  difforenb 
elements.  No  doubt,  since  thcKi  ulcmenU  must  in  every  case 
"oome  to  the  same  thing,"  Ihcru  inii'sl  be  certain  6xed  relationa 
betwe«ii  tliu  different  ways  of  oonslittitin^  the  whole.  But  still, 
by  combining  what  are  in  themselves,  and  therefore  in  their 
antecedeatB,  very  diSerent  elements,  we  get  totalities  which  are 
in  some  respects  alike.  I  can  form  a  square  by  putting 
together  two  tnangles  or  two  oblongs.  And  as  far  as  a  fact 
may  be  so  differently  constituted,  so  far  may  its  antecedents 
differ  among  themselves. 
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Ah  between  tlie  different  modes  of  constructively  conatitut- 
)Dg  the  whole,  there  in  always  tx  vi  termini  a  certain  ooDstruc- 
tive  similarity.  Its  diflcicot  elements  have  just  this  comnion 
chuxcter, that  Ihej  Ibrmtliis  pnrticular totality;  and  thisl$,M 
we  bftve  all  along  held,  a  character  DttactiiDg  to  the  elements 
themMlves  taken  togi-tJier.  In  certain  casi-s  we  may  attribute 
a  similarity  of  this  kind  to  the  different  aucocud^ots  of  a  result. 
Thus  in  tucohanics  we  think  of  the  resulluut  forvo  as  tJie  tme 
antecedent  of  the  motion,  and  wc  think  of  that  force  as  the 
|>oint  of  similarity  in  alt  systems  of  forces  that  will  produce 
just  that  motion.  But  as  a  point  of  similarity  it  is  of  course 
obtained  by  elaborate  constniction  an<i  analysis.  In  other 
inittaiices  there  scM-'m;!  no  point  of  similarity  to  be  assigned  as 
attaching  to  the  diRV-rent  uutucedeots  as  such.  They  terminata 
in  the  same  point,  and  that  is  all  that  we  can  say.  Taking 
the  instance  already  used,  and  pushing  it  back  a  step  further, 
what  common  character  can  we  tlnd  in  all  the  forces  which, 
acting  on  one  another,  produce  ultimately  a  system  with  a 
given  resultant  at  a  given  point  ?  They  have  not  themselves  a 
Gxod  reaultant,  but  they  produce  changes,  concentrations,  and 
dissipations  of  enei^gy  that  result  in  one  or  other  of  the  systems 
with  tlie  resultant  required.  There  seems  no  point,  therefore, 
in  assigning  them  any  common  character  beyond  tlio  bare  foct 
from  which  we  started,  ttial  they  have  a  common  result. 

Our  coDclusioa,  then,  is  that  plurality  of  causes  depends 
on  plurality  of  oonslnicUons.  It  is,  of  course,  imposslDle  to 
verify  this  result  in  detail  U  could  only  be  tested  by  an 
appeal  to  facta  of  obeervation,  if  we  were  in  possession  of  a 
complete  explanation  of  all  effects  in  the  world.  But  it  is  at 
least  the  most  probable  result  suggested  by  wliat  we  can 
undereitaiid  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  the  causal  relation. 
Antecedents  do  not  cause  ccmsequentis  anyhow.  There  is,  un- 
doubtedly,  some  do6nite  principle  determining  all  cannl 
relations,  but  that  principle  may  not  entail  strict  uniformity 
of  character  in  the  cause,  but  only  such  limitation  as  is  in- 
Tolved  in  the  principles  of  construction  whereby  the  effect  is 
constituted. 

One  latt  point  should  be  noticed.  On  our  principle,  com- 
paring different  causes:,  we  expect  to  find  the  differences 
compensating  one  another.  If  I  modify  a  system  of  forces 
in  a  certain  manner  I  must  introduce  a  corresponding  change 
of  a  different  (in  this  case  of  an  opposite)  kind  in  order  to 
maintain  the  same  resultant.  And  on  the  view  of  this  section 
aoiae  such  "compensalioD,"  liowever  diGBcuIt  it  may  bo  to 
phrase  It  with  an  ooiversally  suitable  name,  or  to  aaiign  ft  hi 
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every  particular  case,  must  be  imogiDed  as  slfmya  ocoorring 
where  causes  are  many.  Then,  on  the  cnie  hand,  the  ooconence 
of  many  causes  of  an  effect  is  always  "  castiut "  in  character, 
dcpooding,  ao  to  put  it.  on  the  meeting  of  just  tlto  appropriate 
di&crouocs.  On  tlie  other  Itaud,  «  principle  which  we  baTs 
already  need  in  considering  the  joint  Dietliod  follows  as  a 
deduction.  If  diflerent  elementary  causes  A  and  b  act  on  the 
same  element  c,  the  total  results  «iy,  Py  cannot  as  totalities 
be  alike.  They  must  be  constituted  of  elements  of  whioh 
some  are  like  and  others  unlike,  end  likes  added  to  unlikea  will 
nuke  onlikes.  There  may,  of  course,  be  an  element  of  identi^ 
7  due  to  the  common  uDteoedent  c,  but  the  wholes  in  their 
character  as  wholes  will  diiTcr.^  Broadly,  if  wholes  are  to  be 
•like,  but  difller  in  oiio  oonslilutivc  part,  tlioy  must  differ  in  a 
oompcnsatiiw  manner  in  the  other  pott  as  welL* 

S.  Hie  elemeDt  of  Tariability. 

Connected  with  the  question  of  plurality  of  cauMs  Is  a 
point  of  some  interest  bearing  on  the  possibility  of  a  compleUi 
explanation,  or  to  uro  a  more  general  term,  aystematisation  of 
exiatinff  facts.  In  any  complete  system  based  on  the  idea  of 
the  oniversal  it  should  be  possible  either  to  generalise  any  given 
relation  or  assign  reasons,  which  must  again  be  general  in  their 
character,  differentiating  this  relation  from  any  other  which 
contains  a  similar  term,  Iii  this  way  the  variable  is  usually 
held  to  be  explaioed  by  the  uniform.  Everything  is  in  aeoonl- 
ance  with  law,  only  tJio  laws  are  entangled  together  and  so 
give  apparently  irregular  results. 

But  Uie  question  arisee,  how  far  this  reduction  to  uniformity 
can  bo  carried.  Clearly,  starting  from  certain  points, — takiDg 
this  or  that  collocation  of  causes  as  given, — we  may  be  able  to 
show  that  everything  else  follows  uaiformly  without  break  or 
exception  to  any  universal  truth.  But  why  slioutd  we  start 
from  ouo  point  rather  than  nuolher  ?  and  if  wo  can  assign  no 
teasou  for  such  procedure,  can  we  lake  the  furth<;r  ett-p  which 
would  aeero  neoeaaary  to  a  complete  systematisatiun  of  n-uUlgr, 
and  assure  ourselves  that  at  wluttever  point  we  start,  whatever 
relations  we  consider,  law  will  reign  sapreme,  and  there  wiU  bo 
found  for  each  relation  an  universal  ground  f 

'  It  (•  poMEbU  that  Oun  bmj  b«  (iKMota  in  ■  uid  «  bnnliig  tem*  akattaet 
dianoUv  of  Ui«  whoU  b^,  which  ukm  with  ■  ilailnlf  tormi  AmDttt  of 
fiy.    But  tbia,  *emii,  will  b«  •  men" '  dunoA." 

■  Tho  ftbove  ^nurioB,  of  ooium.  owe*  maeh  to  Ur.  BoHnqoet'i  akdytl*  of 
wn*0  and  Kroand  <£M<t^  bk.  L  elMpL  vL  pp.  SMIT.V  But  1  ouiMt  foil  m  oa»- 
Unil  u  h*  dow  of  th*  altlaMta  IdMilltr  of  tli*  kto 


gnmid  In  mj  frulIflO 
Bat  til*  mattM,  U  I«Mt,  raquini  nMK  ilianuiioa  Uun  {■  allowad  it  b]r  MQl 
il^gtt,  UL  X.  1)  uul  8ahop«nbMsr  ISafititnt  S*aton,  j  iS),  wbo  liMiiiljr  ttoU 
tba  plnalitjr  doctrine  ankMlyuid  Imts  it  nateMmiUa  tot. 
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This  result  would  follow  most  essilj  if  we  carried  the 
doctrine  of  the  prece>:liug  section  a  step  further,  and  threw  over 
the  pIuralitT  of  causes  altogether.  We  could  then  geueralise 
each  cansal  aeqaenco  in  the  fulltst  eeose.  Let  us  aoe  what 
would  reeolt. 

If  ftvery  Hcquonce  is  really  "  convertible,"  so  that  when  we 
cau  nrguc  frum  A  to  B,  A  being  tht:  totul  and  thu  sole  ante- 
ccdcntt  we  can  also  proceed  from  B  to  A ;  this  will  hold  of  all 
aoqucDccs  alike,  and  of  all  facts  whether  they  am  univvraal 
wboUs  or  casual  oonjunctioos.  Now,  let  any  conjunction  M  -  N 
be  considered.  It  must  have  an  &nt«oedeut  I^,  such  that  we  can 
argue  L  .'.  M  -  N,  or  M  -  N  .*.  L.  Now  there  are  two  posn- 
bilitiea.  Either  L  is  the  universal  of  A  and  B  taken  &eparat«lf , 
op  it  ia  not.  If  it  is  not,  we  have  plurality  of  causes.  M  in 
some  other  context  is  prtxluced  by  x  and  N  by  1.  But  if  we 
reject  plurality  of  causes,  Ibis  is  iniposeiblc  ae  a  Btatement  of 
tbu  final  analysis.  Heoco  M  and  N  can  only  have  the  ante- 
cedent  L  But  L  is  universal  to  M-N,  .-.  the  ooojuiiction 
M  -  N  is  invariable  But  not  all  conjunctiooi  are  invariublo. 
How  are  we  to  explain  this  t 

Put  the  caso  again,  beginning  from  the  assumption  that 
M  -  X  is  a  variable  conjunction — say,  fine  weather  and  a  ptcnie. 
What  is  M'a  antecedent  f— say  X.  Then  X  -  N  cannot  poniblr 
be  universal,  or  we  shall  haveM  — X-N  and.*.  M-N  universal, 
wltich  ex  AnwfAm  is  not  the  case.  What,  then,  can  N's 
universal  be  ?  Say  1,  and  x-t- 1  may  constitute  the  whole  L. 
But — and  this  is  the  important  point — the  ooiyunction  x-1 
must  itself  be  variable.  For  if  it  is  universal  we  have 
M-X-l-K  all  universal,  whence  M-N  would  be  universal 
too.  Thus,  if  fine  weather  (M)  followed  always  on  given 
meteorological  conditions  (x),  which  also  inlaUibly  and  alone 
produced  a  certain  temper  of  sociability  and  excitement  (1) 
leading  ua  to  arrange  the  particular  somewhat  questionable  form 
of  entertainment  mentioned  (N).  our  picnics  would  always  fall 
happily  on  fine  days.  It  results  that  it  L  be  the  cause  o( 
M  -  N,  L  itself  must  be  composed  of  elements  not  universally 
conjoined.  The  antecedent  of  a  variable  relation  must  itsoU  u 
variable.  This,  I  take  it,  will  bold  indefinitely.  Tho  same 
aigomeat  can  tw  repeated  for  1  and  x,  and  for  their  antecedents 
in  tarn.  Heooe,  •omittiDs  the  de  /mh  variability  of  nature, 
we  most  postulate  a  variaUe  element  running  right  through  it, 
and  never  resolved  into  nnifiirm  seauence  from  any  condttiona 
whatever.  We  can  no  longer  explain  variety  as  all  issuing 
by  uniform  laws  from  necessarily  detennined  conditions.  Each 
variable  relation  must  indeed  have  conditions,  and  from  these 
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it  most  follow  unifomly,  bat,  as  it  vrould  Appear,  u  a  con- 
Mqueace  of  the  saoie  priaciples  a  correepondiiig  dument  of 
the  variable  most  crop  up  again  alwnyii  and  evorywhere  in  the 
grouping  of  Uieae  conditiooa  themselres.  The  "  casual "  oon- 
juiicltou,  like  every  otlier  fact,  has  antecedents  which  it 
follows  uniformly,  but  in  these  antecedents  there  is  tli«  samo 
variability.  "Chance"  is  a  fact  nud  not  a  fiction.  It  is  oo 
mere  expression  for  our  ignorance,  nor  is  it  the  name  of  ootne 
mysterious  agency.  It  Is  a  word  which  expresses,  perhaps  not 
very  happily,  the  fact  thai  the  OAturul  order  exhibits  variety 
DO  less  than  uniformity. 

If  this  ooDclnaion  seema  psrsdoxical,  I  would  ask  whether 
any  good  groaod  in  expeneooe  can  bo  iill«g«d  against  it 
Whenever  we  have  any  concrete  pheaomeoa  to  explain  we 
proceod,  no  doubt,  through  lawa  which  are  aliRtract  antl  general, 
but  these  laws  do  not  tuing  suspended  in  intelleotual  air,  nor 
are  they  derived  bom  a  first  principle  of  existenco.  Thoy 
show  how  certain  other  concrete  beines  might  have  produced 
these  now  pieeont ;  and  if  we  are  "  satisfied  with  the  expluui- 
tion,  it  is  be<.-au»c  we  already  take  the  alleged  antecedents  as 
known,  or  as  probabli;,  or  as  accordant  with  general  knowledge. 
Tlius,  if  we  try  to  explain  the  presence  of  Horn  and  fauna  on  a 
certain  island,  we  are  satisfied  if  they  are  such  as  could  easily 
get  there  by  air  or  water  from  a  neighbouring  continent ;  or  if 
this  hypottiesis  is  inadequate,  and  geology  t«ll8  ns  that  the 
island  was  once  a  peniusnlo,  it  is  easy  to  suggest  Chat  the 
faona  once  walked  there.  But  why  these  particular  species  ? 
Why  theH«  genera  t  Why  this  ordtr  and  not  that  ?  Why  is 
this  island  nclier  in  this  respect  than  its  neighbour  and  poomr 
in  another  ?  For  the  most  part  we  ahnij;  our  shoulders  at 
ench  ({ucattonit,  and  answer,  wlio  can  toll  J  No  doubt  some 
explanation  might  often  be  given,  in  the  situation  or  diaracter 
of  the  islands,  or  in  the  earher  distribution  of  animals  on  the 
mainland,  in  the  habits  of  seed-canTing  birds,  or  what  not. 
Mot  only  are  thore  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are 
dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy,  bat  there  is  a  philosophy  for 
more  tliinga  in  heaven  and  earth  than  our  philosophy  itself 
yet  dreams.  Still,  to  what,  after  all,  are  wo  constaDtly  driven 
back  f  To  the  oocnal,  factual,  then-and-thero  ooUocation.  It 
ta  so  beoauae  it  was  so,  and  that  is  why  it  will  be  so.  We  are 
content  if  we  wipe  away  the  improbable.  If  we  resolve  the 
Btrange  and  uniquu  into  the  well-known  or  even  the  average; 
but  we  cannot  undo  this  individuality  of  existence.  The  world 
does  not  become  less  concrete  by  being  explained.  Nor  can 
we  get  rid  of  our  diQioulty  by  reintroducing  the  plurality 
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doctrine.  Assamo  for  a  momeot  Uiot  M  has  two  Bep«nit«  nnd 
dialioct  caoses  L  and  K,  that  L  gives  us  M  — X,  while  K  giVM 
M-0.  Wbr.  I  sh&U  usk,  has  this  particular  M  tha  ante* 
cedent  K  1  Bmmiw  it  bOB  K  for  ita  conoomiiant.  "Wliy  has 
it  N  7  For  whatever  reeaon  the  ecoDOtny  of  things  mny  please, 
but  not  ec  hypotkm  a  reason  that  makes  M  -  X  universaL 
Or,  it  may  be  replied^oa  have  no  buainesa  to  sak  the  why  of 
a  sequence  K-M.  K  is  the  reason  of  M,  and  that  is  enough. 
Bat  this  is  a  one-sided  view.  Looked  at  in  the  direction 
K-M,  we  have  an  univuisal  sequence, and  all  ia  satisfaictory ; 
but  looked  at  the  other  way,  it  8C«ms  a  pun  "  obaoce  " — much 

Sorer  if  you  ivjoct  the  unity  of  c«iaatioii<— whether  any  given 
[  shall  havo  K  or  L  for  ita  cause.     It  is  a   one-sided 
Deces»ty. 

We  may  put  the  matter  more  olearly  by  revertiog  to  th« 
doctrine  of  caosatjou  to  which  we  were  fioaliy  led  in  the  pre- 
oediog  section.  Grant  that  U  has  two  "causes,"  L  and  K. 
miis  means  that  each  of  these  three  expressions  is  a  synthesis 
of  parts,  and  the  ooncomitanoe  of  these  parts  must  be  regarded 
as  casual  in  character.  For  if  the  one  Drought  the  other  into 
being,  we  should  have  the  part  as  such  constituting  the  whole. 
Our  dilemma,  then,  is  clear.  So  far  as  we  have  plurality  we 
have  variution  in  the  conjunctions  fcnming  the  cause.  So  tds 
as  wc  have  uniformity  of  causation  w«  most  have  variable 
conjunctions  as  between  different  causes.  In  either  case 
variety  in  the  effect  postulates  antecedent  variety,  and  this 

On  the  whole,  then,  there  is  reason  to  soggest — at  least  as 
a  poasibili^  that  must  be  faced  in  constmoting  in  idea  the 
fabric  of  knowledge — that  the  variable  element  in  nature  is 
not  to  be  resolved  into  a  complex  effect  of  interwoven  uni- 
formities: that  uniformity  is  not  In  everything,  though  it 
intorpenotratcs  evcrythiDg. 

One  point  remains  to  be  noted.  We  natur^y  think  of 
uniform  ncooesity  as  existing  between  the  facts  of  temporal 
sequence,  white  variability,  if  we  admit  it,  has  ita  root  and 

f;round  in  the  coexistent  If  you  figure  to  yourself  stntight 
ines  drawn  across  this  page  from  top  to  bottom,  and  other 
lines  crossing  these  at  nght  angles,  and  if  yon  think  of  the 
whole  page  as  the  stream  of  tune  advancing  from  the  top 
downwar£i,  white  everything  in  the  same  horizontal  line  is 
oontemporaneous,  then  if  we  arc  told  to  distinguish  necessary 
sequence  and  casual  conjunction,  we  should  naturally  think  of 
Mob  Tertkal  line  sa  forming  a  diaiu  or  (as  we  prefer  it)  stream 
«r  DMBSSaiy  tequeoce,  while  the  oasual  collocations  sre  the 
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reUtions  of  nay  of  ila  poiots,  or  of  tti«  line  as  a  who1«,  to  it« 
ootibemporahee ;  or,  if  we  figure  it  thus 


A 

B 


M 

N 


D  P  Z 

we  BiiM>om  Mcb  sequooce  A  B  C  D,  etc.,  to  be  D«oecur]r,  wlule 
B K,  0  Y,  DP  may  wvU  enoueh  bo  casual  collocations.  Of 
counc,  however,  if  B  \  is  casual  00  also  i«  N  U,  though  tliey 
form  A  temporal  sequence;  but  we  ehoald  "acoounc"  for  thl» 
by  referring  C  to  H,  while  we  leave  the  casual  character  of  6 14 
untouched.  Id  other  worda,  we  assume  that  any  fact  which 
can  be  taken  aa  an  event  in  time  has  its  ground  in  a  previoua 
event  in  time  This  assumption  is  not  free  from  dilliculdes, 
for  our  original  position  in  the  matter  was  merely  that  any 
fact  must  have  some  f^ound,  t,«.  that  there  must  be  some 
other  reality  to  which  it  is  related  univ«n«iUy.  Apiin.  in 
actual  reasoning  we  use  ae  logical  grounds  things  that  cvrlaioly 
cannot  be  temporal  oanses.  And  though  in  Chap.  VIII.  we  ww 
reason  to  mnintain  that  the  gtotind  or  consaqucnt  of  an  event 
in  time  must  l>e  outinuouR  with  its  oonvlate,  this  wns  not 
enough  to  justify  our  position ;  for  why  should  not  G,  which  is 
later  in  time,  be  the  true  ground  of  B  rather  than  A,  which  is 
asrlter  1  B  would  thon  have  a  logical  ground,  but  not  a  tem- 
poral canse. 

The  solution  of  this  juoblom,  which  we  left  untouched  in 
Cbop^  VIII.,  sc«u)s  U>  depend  on  the  principle  of  continuity. 
Just  a»  you  can  start  from  any  fact  in  time  A.  and  argue  for- 
ward to  ita  continuance,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  modified  by 
concomitants,  ao  yon  can  start  from  C  and  argue  tiaclcwarda  to 
the  previous  exiBtenoe  eiUier  of  C  itself  or  of  soinetliing  that 
became  C.  Now,  suppose  mr  impotiibiU  that  in  the  succession 
B  -  C,  B  is  dependent  on  C  alone.  Then  tracing  C  backwards, 
it  passes  into  B  as  its  (logical)  consequent.  But  wlierever  we 
take  this  regress,  it  is  either  a  process  or  a  persistence ;  wa  ^J 
have  either  a  change  fhim  C  to  B  or  a  penisteDce  of  B,  or  in  B  ^M 
itself  a  change  to  something  anterior,  aa  A.*  Of  course,  A  may  ^^ 
be  replaced  by  £,  if  &  is  accompanied,  say,  by  D,  which  is 
such  that  BD  pas§  back  into  E  as  their  temporal  antecedent. 
But  this  is  only  an  instance  of  dilTerenoe  of  cause  with  differ- 
ence of  total  eiVect,  and  B  will  still  have  ita  share  in  deti^nnin- 
ing  what  K  has  been.  U  followu  tliat  the  causal  pracesa  cannot 
h^n  at  any  point,  and  Uiat  there  must  be  similarities  ud 

>  TtuA  B  (kiiMt  b*  ■  prooiw  MtliBg  la  Mm  U  vgati  lovtt  dow,  IH.  TIT. 
Omf.  IV. 
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diircrcnc«8  in  th«  temporal  nntecedenta  at  any  mometit  ootT&- 
spondtng  point  for  point  with  tlio»«  in  the  consequent  The 
tempOTu  antecedent  in  not  the  ground  par  tjKtlUnct,  but  it  is  a 
correlate  neceaiiKriljr  implied,  and  necessarily  implying  what 
follows,  and  therefore  a  ground  from  which  wo  can  logically 
argue. 

6.  Bxpkmatio^,  (^aasification,  and  Description. 

Before  Baking  wbetber  in  explaDUttoQ  wu  hare  the  nltimaUi 
and  bighest  ideal  of  science,  wo  must  compore  it  with  it« 
poHJU*  rivals  id  the  other  "systematic  forms"  into  which 
advancing  knowledge  ranges  the  facta  of  the  universa  The 
priDoi])*!  of  tlieae  is  kaown  as  Classification  with  its  correlative 
UefinitioD,  or,  as  I  prefer  to  call  it.  Description.'  We  there- 
fore must  inquire  what  classification  does,  and  how  it  is  related 
to  explanation. 

jU)  these  scientific  operations— and  we  may  add  inference 
and  eren  the  judgment  to  the  number — grow  out  of  a  common 
matrix,  and  depend  upon  a  single  comprehensive  principle. 
The  principle  is  that  oi  the  relation  of  the  gcneiml  to  the  {muv 
ticular;  the  oommoa  ground  of  all  intellectual  operatioDS  is 
~  It  they  deal  with  and  exhibit  this  relation,  while  the  special 
.  iracter  of  each  depends  upon  the  particular  side  of  the 
relation  that  they  take  up,  or  the  particular  attitude  of  the 
individual  mind,  with  its  hitherto  ascertained  quantam  of 
knowledge,  to  the  whole  of  the  facta 

Thus  the  group  of  relations 

A-B 

A,  _  B.  A,  -  B, 
where  A,  -  B„  Af  -  B^  fall  under  A  -  B  as  specific  cases,  pre- 
sents opiwrtunttics  for  all  these  modes  of  openuJon.  I  may 
first,  by  indnetion,  ir^fer  A-B  from  A. -  B.,  and  from  A-B, 
by  dtduetum,  infer  A«  -  B^.  This  I  aboil  do  if  A.  -  B.  are  first 
observed,  and  subsequently  A*  I  may,  second, cfowi/y  A.-B„ 
At  -  Bj  as  species  under  the  genns  A  -  B ;  or,  again,  drierSx 
either  member  as  the  relation  A-B  dilTerentiated  by  the 
quality  s  or  the  quality  8.  Or  lastly,  I  may  be  said  to  exptain 
cither  of  the  special  relations  by  reference  to  the  generic.  The 
cues  of  inference  on  tlie  one  side  are  distinguished  from  thos« 
of  description,  olaadfication,  and  explannliou  ou  the  other, 

■  DcSnition  ii  In  (Sect  mBTnntlOMl  iataijitkm.  It  It  *  mIkUoii  of  nrUin 
ktlribuM  froM  •  graiiji  for  MclgnnMnt  with  *  rlaw  to  k  »p«ci*l  pnijwM  U.f, 
(HitUiotlon  tmn  otMr  qwdM),  *»i  In  MOonbnM  with  ocrUia  CMmaliiMaltf 
nndmtood  t«lea. 
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not  by  the  facts  dealt  with,  but  by  tbeir  relatioD  to  the  exist- 
ing store  of  knowledge.  In  the  latter  case  we  presume  all 
three  relations  to  be  known.  In  the  case  of  inference,  by 
means  of  the  one  relation  we  come  to  know  the  other.  Infer- 
ence, then,  is  not  itself  a  systematic  form  of  knowledge,  but  a 
method  of  forming  judgments  depecding  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples and  relations  of  facts  as  those  which  generate  the  said 
forms. 

Coming  now  to  these  forms,  we  see  that  they  agres  in  sub- 
suming particulars  under  a  general.  As  to  their  difference,  we 
have  already  discussed  the  character  of  explanation  at  consider- 
able length,  and  it  remains  to  set  out  that  of  classification  and 
description  in  more  detail.  Primd  facie  we  may  distinguish 
two  main  forms  of  classification,  which,  for  reasons  which  will 
he  clear  as  we  proceed,  we  may  distinguish  as  disjunctive  and 
aubsumptive. 

(a)  Disjunctive  classification  proceeds  by  added  deter- 
minants without  seeking  in  them  any  common  character.  It 
has  no  guiding  principle,  except  that  of  enumerating  exhaust- 
ively (or  sufficiently  for  the  purpose)  all  possible  cases  in 
which  the  generic  content  with  which  it  starts  may  ha  found. 
Thus  A  ia  found  in  the  cases  AB  and  AG;  again,  AB  may  be 
ABD  or  ABE,  while  AC  may  similarly  be  ACD  or  ACE 
Then  we  have 


AB 


AG 


I I . 

ABD    ABE        ACE       AOD 


B«gular 


Sdded 
=eqBi]stsral 

triutgle 


—aqntn 


etc 


Snded 
=aoftleiM 


The  value  of  such  an  exposition  is  usually  relative  to  its  special 
porpose.  Speaking  generally,  it  amounts  to  a  complete  and 
systematic  exhibition  of  the  affinities  of  a  certain  set  of  con- 
tents. The  various  differentia  found  to  determine  a  general 
characteristic  of  reality  are  enumerated ;  or  (better),  starting 
from  the  more  concrete  contents  we  find  the  various  points  in 
which  groups  of  them  resemble  or  difier,  and  this  in  a  complex 
way,  since  we  point  out  at  onca  the  resemblances  and  the 
differences.  A  classification  is,  in  short,  a  construction  of  com- 
parative judgments.  A  description  is  in  form  nothing  more 
than  an  ordinary  analytic  judgment,  but  it  may  in  form  and 
even  in  matter  be  determined  by  relation  to  some  classification. 
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And  while  this  fonn  of  clasaiGcation  resU  on  the  judgment,  and 
that  alone,  in  deitcription  there  is  potential  infereuoe,  seeing 
that  by  the  principle!:  of  construction  thu  fsmv  olements  must 
alwars  give  the  same  wliolo.  This  generalisation,  however, 
should  not  be  regarded  ns  the  aim  of  description  proper,  unless 
it  is  explicitly  hud  down  as  such. 

(0)  Suhsumptire  chissiflcatioR  is  a  name  which  may  cod* 
veniently  be  given  to  all  systems  which  seek  to  prooced  on  a 
single  priDoiplo.  Here  our  actual  procedure  may  he  of  two 
kinds.  We  may  be  struck  by  some  portiouhir  distinction  be* 
tween  things,  some  characteristic  differentiatioii,  and  we  may 
tty  to  fit  this  differentiation  on  to  sticcessive  classes.  The 
differentia  itself  may  perhaps  be  modified,  but  its  modilicatioas 
also  must  exhibit  some  principle.  Thus  certain  afiinities  and 
diatinclions  of  sexual  character  are  fastened  upon  by  the 
Linniean  system,  and  are  carried  out  rif^lit  tlirough  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  In  this  case  wo  begin  with  lh<;  principle  and 
lit  the  facts  into  it.  Or,  seoondly,  we  may  begin  by  arran<!:lng 
the  facts  in  accordance  with  some  principle  not  undentood  by 
ourselves,  and  may  then,  when  the  arrangement  is  far  advanoed 
or  even  complete,  come  by  comparison  and  analysis  to  discover 
the  principle  of  arrangement  This  was  the  history  of  tlie 
**  natural  system  "  of  oUssifyiag  plants  and  animal&  Darwin 
has  shown*  (asd  I  imagine  that  this  result  holds  good  inde- 
pendently of  tbo  evolution  hypothesis)  that  natorslists,  almost 
(or  entirely)  without  knowing  it,  in  forming  the  natural  system, 
have  been  employing  tbc  principle  of  inheritance,  i  c  have  been 
arranging  orden,  genera,  and  speeiea  by  affiniiia  t^f  tAe  kind 
which  inheritance  would  produce.  This  afSnity  was,  till 
Darwin,  unanalysed.  It  was  effcctJve,  it  was  felts  But  it 
was  not  understood.  It  was  efTective  in  determining  the 
daasiflcation,  but  was  not  known  to  be  so.  Darwin's  analysis 
altered  this.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  principle  first  need  and 
then  declared ;  as,  before,  we  hud  it  first  declared  and  then 
used. 

In  either  case,  however,  classifications  of  tbe  kind  now  before 
us  ore  distinct  from  the  fonncr  sort,  in  thnt  they  att«mpt  to 
follow  a  single  principle  or  sysh-'m  of  principled.  Tlioy  are 
thus  also  in  a  way  inferential  in  oharooter ;  tor  given  one  part 
of  tlto  classification  effected,  the  fnrther  orders  and  families 
and  genera  fall  one  by  one  into  their  plaoea  by  a  sort  of  neceniQr. 
If  we  are  to  carry  out  our  principles,  they  must  have  the  place 
assigned  to  them  and  no  other.  Conversely,  the  aUempt  to 
carry  out  the  principle  is  itself  a  kind  of  experiment,  like  an 
>  Orifi^^SpieU*,  ohtp.  ztr.  p.  M»,  «te.  (Stb  ed.). 
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incomplete  deductive  infurftioe  that  needa  verification.  For 
our  method  of  classificntioD  may  now  be  said  to  bo  "  correct " 
or"  Jucorrect"  as  a  whole  or  in  any  [Mui.  If  we  want  to  arrange 
a  given  wholo.aitd  begin  with  a  principle  which  dearly  fiuls  to 
give  us  all  Uio  distinctioas  required,  that  principle  ia  "  inadc- 

rite,"  and  90  far  falBe— nut  ihe  prindrfe  required.  TIw 
janctive  closBitication,  on  the  other  hand,  could  scarcely  be 
inoorreot,  unlesa  toemory  or  words  actually  misrepresented  the 
given  footfi  of  eimilarity  or  diRerence. 

SubBuinptive  classification  is  thus  tronsitioDal  in  character. 
It  is  no  mere  oombinatiun  of  compaziaoDe,  but  ej:pre8ses  some 
syBtvmatto  interooDnectiou  of  facts  which  may,  if  such  be  the 
pnrpoee  of  it«  fromen,  give  na  deep  inaight  bto  Ihuir  character. 
Thus  from  oliissification  in  such  a  soienoo  as  biology  to  explana- 
tion is  bat  a  step.  But  there  is  a  step  nevertholese.  Ab  long 
as  we  retain  the  purely  cUutsifactory  point  of  view,  we  note 
de/adc  resemblances  and  difTerencee ;  but  no  rtasim  is  assigned 
for  these.  Explanation  a.isigDS  the  reason.  It  shows  not 
merely  how  the  generic  content  has  become  modified  i»  the 
epeciee,  but  why  it  is  so  modiliod, — what  has  modified  it.  Thai 
ia,  it  assigns  the  ground  of  that  which  cluaification  only 
describee. 

Let  us  first  exhibit  the  difTeronce  sebeoMticaUy.  In  olaaaifi- 
cation  we  liave 


i 


=  X 


7A 

^Y 


rx 


.Y 

=  U 


=T 


Here,  if  we  take  the  Greek  Iett«TB  as  bearing  some  deC 
relation  to  each  other,  we  have  a  subsumptive  olawiflcation. 
What  is  uffuctcd  by  it?  Each  point  of  aifierence — between 
X  and  Y,  betwt-en  Z.  V,T7  and  T — u  analysed,  and  the  differeoocs 
themselves  iiare  their  respective  affinities.  But  no  reason  ia 
assigned  why  A  should  be  affected  by  the  differences  «  and  fi: 
nor,  af^in,  vbv  those  A'a  which  are  already  differentiated  a*  X 
should  have  the  furthtir  qualities  y  and  i,  while  those  which 
form  the  group  Y  are  further  distinguislied  by  i  and  ![.  In  all 
these  points  we  are  siroply  analysing  and  recounting  facts 
which  we  take  as  they  are  Kiven.  Kow,  if  wo  wore  explaining 
we  miitht  (for  instance)  take  the  content  Z  and  show  how  it 
followed  from  the  combined  antecedent  y  and  X.  Hero,  so  far 
a$  uv  assume  iht  antteaUiUa  y  and  X,  wc  are  taking  tilings  just 
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as  they  are,  precisely  as  in  otassif;r">g-  ^^^  whea,  givea  the 
lutecedeats,  we  go  on  to  analyse  thein,  and  show  how,  part  by 
part, — in  accoidance,  if  you  like,  with  the  law  of  continnity,  or, 
il  w«  are  to  spcitk  more  generally,  in  oocordaoce  wilb  laws 
almdy  knowu  as  opiTutin^  iu  otb«r  B«queiicee, — euch  is 
ie«poosibl«  for  tti  part  of  the  effecty  (hen  wo  liuvc  explained, 
first,  the  effect  iteelf.  end,  sccondlf,  the  law.  Thus  our  scboiiM 
of  explanation  is  rather 

A-B  B-A-0 


k 


i  ^ 


This  for  the  particnlars  X  or  Y.    For  the  explanation  of  laws 
we  require 

Thvu  the  whole  arrangomeat  of  explanation  is  n«lly 
different.  If  in  u  way  we  an  elasnfyiiig  laws,  we  are  not 
attempting  to  bring  Uiem  all  under  one  genus,  but  to  reduce 
them  to  a  scries  or  nysteni  of  elements  which  shall  in  turn  be 
matually  connected.  A  toultiplicity  or  system,  not  a  single 
geoerio  ooneept,  must  stand  at  the  head  of  our  explanatory 
table. 

The  truth  is,  that  dassiScalioD.  however  deep  it  soes,  does 
not  get  beyond  the  analysis  of  genoral  uitributcs.  It  does  not 
treat  the  universal  laws  ss  such,  whereas  it  is  precisely  wiUi 
the  universal  thut  explanation  di^.  The  idcel  of  chuailication 
is  to  exhibit  the  wb(d6  network  of  rosemblances  and  differences 
in  a  mass  of  general  attributes;  and  natural  clsasificatton 
further  shows  how  a  oertaiu  constant  type  of  difference  runs 
tlirough  the  whole.  But  it  nowhere  states  on  what  conditions 
those  diSerenoea  arise.  It  does  ooi  enter  into  their  antecedenta 
It  does  not  deal  with  them  as  sequences.  This  is  the  business 
of  explanation,  which  in  its  crudest  form  takes  the  laws  of 
sequence  and  treats  them  like  classification,  biinciof;  them 
always  under  higher  uuiversals,  but  which  soon  learns  that 
here  too  the  classifying  work  is  superficial  and  preparatory, 
and  that  only  iu  the  ounnected  system  of  aniTersals  can  you 
find  ground  fur  dilTercnce  as  well  as  resemU&noe. 

"nvo  olaaaifioatory  ideal  oould  only  amount  to  explanation  if 
the  univenol,  and  that  the  abetroct  universal,  contained  in 
itself  the  ground  of  its  differences.  But  this  is  Impossible ;  for 
though  a  content  A  might  determine  itself  in  the  direction 

A  to  form  X,  it  is  absurd  to  assign  to  the  very  same 
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content,  npiuri  from  all  foreign  reasons,  s  ttlf-dctcnntRatioR'iB 
tho  quite  different  direction  ^A  t4)  form  Y.  If  oontenta 
were  Helf-determining  only,  we  shoitld  have  no  hierarohy  vf 
iiDiTersalH, 

The  illusion  of  the  univeraal  detenniniae  \ta  own  difTerenccs 
19  foetered  by  the  present  state  of  biology,  m  which  claasifici- 
tion  has  played  an  important  part  as  leading  to  explauatico. 
That  this  should  happen  ia  no  matter  for  surprise.  It  you  fiid 
a  single  diflereutia,  or  a  set  of  diCTcrentiAe  united  on  aoae 
single  principle  runnii^  through  a  complex  set  of  facts,  ynn 
are  alreody  on  tho  traces  of  the  cuueo  of  that  difbrentia. 
What  will  cause  that  diEAjrontia  in  one  case  will  cmse  it  in 
others.  And  thus,  when  a  peculiar  synthesis  of  relations  of 
resemblance  and  difTerenoe  is  already  attributed  in  oertatn 
cases  to  inheritance.  And  when  a  corresponding  syntliests  u 
found  to  unite  all  members  of  the  organic  world,  it  in  an  easy 
step,  comparatively  !ipe&king,  to  extend  the  area  of  the  oaose 
also,  and  infer  that  the  actual  species  of  the  organic  world  are 
related  by  aud  owe  tlieir  pr^isent  existence  and  character  to 
inheritance.  At  this  point  classification  passea  into  explana- 
tion— not  explanation  of  the  laws  of  action  of  inheritance  (that 
is  still  to  seek),  but  explanation  of  this  vast  system  of  concrete 
fact  which  we  call  the  organic  world.  And  in  this  explanatory 
system  ocrtoia  oraanisms,  protozoa,  take  the  place  at  the  bead 
occupied  in  a  oTasaiflcation  proper  by  the  abstract  notion 
organism.  But  this  change  marln  the  transition  from  the  one 
operation  to  the  other,  and  should  not  lead  to  a  confuxion 
between  the  two.  The  prototoon  is  not  an  abetTsctiou  like 
"orsanism,"  pervading  the  whole  field  of  facta  ranged  beneath 
it ;  it  is  a  detinite  ooncrete  creatore  living  under  conditions  of 
its  own.  Too  cannot  call  a  hono  or  a  man  a  protozooo  as  you 
can  call  them  organism,  a  vertebrate,  n  mammal  Precisely, 
when  we  como  to  the  antooedeot  (real  or  alleged)  of  oar  mass 
of  facts,  then  we  part  ^m  the  idea  of  thu  ;;i?nuB  or  generic 
character  that  merely  pervades  them.  Kor  even  so  ta  the 
pretoEOon  itself,  and  as  ettoh,  responsible  for  tho  variety  of 
creation;  but  the  diRerentTes  thereof  are  on  any  evolution 
hypothesis  due  cither  to  the  response  of  ita  desoendanta  to 
diBerence  of  environment,  or  to  the  intermingling  of  different 
protozoic,  and  subsequently  metazoic,  individuals.  To  talk, 
therefore,  of  an  ama-b«  as  an  organism  in  the  abstnMSt  is  a 
logical  mistake ;  to  suppose  that  such  an  abstract  organism 
develops  it««If  independently  into  the  variety  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kiogaom  is  an  error  at  once  in  logic  aud  in 
bidk>gy. 
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Od  the  ODd  band,  then,  the  procoases  of  clanifying  axtd 
explaining  Tcmam  distiact.  At  tlic  BOme  time  the  pKMilt 
dificussion  will  linvo  ^iviMi  us  some  in&ight  Into  the  logical 
valuu  of  tliu  distinctioQ  between  natunJ  and  artificial  sTsteme 
of  classifying.  Itoch  theee^^oms  net  on  a  eiaglo  prindpleor 
connected  set  of  prindpUe.  That  is  to  sny,  they  endeavour  to 
arrange  all  their  facta  on  a  single  method,  Both  therefore  are 
lubaumptiva  But  the  most  conetsteot  and  complete  applica> 
tion  of  a  single  principle  may  take  us  very  far  from  any 
anmogement  that  we  shoiild  call  "  natural"  A  dictionary,  for 
instance,  supplies  ub  with  an  example  of  an  arrangement  of 
words  superior  for  its  own  purposes  to  any  other,  and  euperior 
just  in  tnis,  that  it  carries  out  an  extremely  simple  plan  of 
arrangement  over  all  the  tens  of  thousands  of  words  which 
form  a  tangnago.  But  "nnlural,"  in  the  sense  that  by  its 
arrangement  it  tlirows  any  light  on  the  stiuoturo,  origin,  or  use 
of  laoguBge,  it  ia  not.  If,  on  the  other  baod,  wo  can  find  a 
principle  (or  connected  set  of  principles)  of  difil^cottation  which 
oaa  be  thought  of  as  an  actual  form  of  change  which  the 
objects  in  view  may  undergo,  then  that  principle  would  explain 
the  genesis  of  the  variety  of  these  objects  from  a  generic  type. 
And  from  the  classilicBtjon  to  the  actual  explanation  there  is 
here  only  the  step — though  it  is  a  great  step — of  verifying  the 
principle  of  diH'urcntiation  ua  an  actually  operating  law  of 
change.  A  eubeumplivi^  clasaificattun,  then,  becomes  "  natural " 
when  the  principle  which  it  cmployti  is  that  on  which  the 
geneeis  of  the  forms  actually  depends;  olhoiwiao  it  ia 
"  artificial." 

Briefly  to  sum  up.  In  classifying  we  deal  with  general 
attributes  and  their  relations ;  in  explaining,  with  UDiversul 
laws  and  their  relations.  Thus  in  classifying  we  describe  what 
is ;  in  explaining,  what  must  be,  and  why  it  must  be  ;  in  classi- 
tfiag,  we  do  not  took  for  antecedents ;  in  explaining,  we  so 
analyse  the  ontecedoot  as  to  show  ground  for  the  consequent : 
in  olaBBifying,  our  ideal  is  to  bnng  our  contents  under  a 
MnmmtA  genut  by  some  fixed  prindpiei  of  diflereutiation ;  in 
explaining,  it  is  to  resolve  complex  laws  into  elements  which 
axe  themselves  connected.  But  Uiough  olassifying  and  explain- 
ing may  never  be  the  same,  the  first  is  the  true  step  to  the 
^-  second,  in  that  in  laying  down  resemblance  it  presumes  identity 
^m  of  causation,  and  in  pointing  out  difierenoes  it  sets  tJte  problem 
^^  of  discovering  reasons  why ;  while  lastly,  in  identifying 
L  diEferenccs  it  indicates  the  solution  which  would  cover  in  one 
^H  explanation  its  total  Geld  of  facts. 
^^        To  conclude,    The  ideal  of  knowledge,  as  we  understand  it, 
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la  to  reduce  the  mass  of  facts  with  which  it  deals  to  an  orderly 
and  intelligible  system.  Id  this  system  every  element,  whether 
a  particular  fact  or  a  general  law,  would  be  "  explained  "  by 
its  relation  to  the  system  as  a  whole ;  the  whole  itself  would 
not  be  explained  as  depending  on  anything  outside  itself,  but 
would  be  intelligible  as  a  system  of  related  elements.  The 
"explanation  "  on  which  such  a  system  would  rest  is  not  to  be 
identified  with  any  kind  of  claaaification,  but  is  a  distinct 
method  of  systematisation :  in  detail,  the  particular  fact  is 
"  explained  "  by  reference  to  the  ground  from  which  it  flows  in 
accordance  with  a  uniform  law ;  derivative  laws  are  explained 
by  analysis  into  their  elements,  and  elementary  laws  by 
correlation,  through  their  resemblances  and  difl'erencee,  with 
one  another.  The  ideal  of  esplaoaiion  ia  this  direction  ia  to 
reduce  all  simple  laws  to  a  form  in  which  they  follow  directly 
from  the  principles  of  reasoning  and  of  construction. 

So  far  we  have  found  no  diEBculty  in  forming  an  ideal  of 
the  totality  of  knowledge,  however  remote  that  ideal  may  be 
from  any  chance  of  realisation.  But  another  point  gave  us 
greater  difficulty.  A  necessary  preliminary  to  explanation  is 
the  reduction  of  all  particular  facta  to  universal  laws,  and  here 
we  found  a  theoretical  obstacle  in  the  element  of  variability. 
It  is  clear  that  if  the  ideal  of  explanation  is  to  be  realised,  this 
difficulty  must  be  dealt  with.  How  far  in  dealing  with  it  we 
are  forced  to  modify  our  ideal,  and  to  what  conception  of 
knowledge  as  a  totality  we  are  finally  led,  are  questions  which 
must  be  taken  up  again  at  a  later  stage. 
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CUAl'TER   XX 

SUUUASY  or  THE  TBBOBY  or  iHrSBtNCK 

^K  have  now  to  bring  together  the  main  lines  of  argument  in 
the  preoedii^  chapters,  and  to  indicace  the  broad  conclusions 
as  to  the  nature,  results,  and  poetulatee  ot  inference  which 
emerge  therefrom.  Broadly,  we  may  say  tliat  the  function  of 
thought  in  inference  is  to  connect  the  civen,  with  the  rciult  of 
eztendiof;  ito  knowltxlgu  over  the  iriaer  nality  which  ia  not 
given.  In  tht:  act  of  inference  thought  takes  the  actual 
relation  as  aUo  a  aeoesaaiy  relation,  and  as  n  fragment  of  a 
system  of  neoeeaary  relatione  In  this  function  tliought  has  no 
^ttm  ready  made,  no  criterion  of  nccc&hty  lying  at  Itand  to 
apply.  It  learns  the  concrete  character  of  the  system  from 
the  facts  themselves,  and  hence  by  slow  and  lahorious  degrees 
with  constant  mistakee.  Ita  only  postulate  is  that  there  is  a 
system ;  there  are  relations  which  ore  neceasary.  What  the 
system  is  it  muet  find  out  from  the  facts  themsdves. 

Thought,  then,  in  the  act  of  inference,  imputes  connection 
or  necessary  relation  to  giren  facte.  What  now  is  the  nature 
and  menning  of  this  connection,  and  hy  what  are  we  guided  in 
applying  it  i  To  this  qneetJon  objuctiuu  may  be  taken.  We 
must  first  oak,  it  may  bo  said,  wlictliur  there  is  any  guiding 
principle  at  all  before  we  detennine  what  the  principle  is.  It 
may  be  that  thought  is  guided,  as  it  were,  by  an  instinct  of  its 
own  which  is  incapable  of  analysis,  or,  if  the  notion  of  instinct 
be  rejected  as  proving  too  much  and  explaining  too  little,  it 
may  be  that  thought  has  many  methods  of  dealmg  witli  the 
infinitely  various  ^cta  of  esperience ;  that  no  single  principle, 
nor  any  assignable  set  of  principles,  would  be  applicable  to 
them  alL  In  short,  it  may  be  said,  we  work  wiUi  methods  that 
defy,  pvrliapn  rise  above,  anolysis.  We  most  bu  couteut  to  point 
out  the  fact  Utat  as  raasonete  we  do  connect  and  systematise, 
we  do  attribute  neoeesity,  but  we  must  not  expect  to  find  any 
clear  and  absolutely  certain  criteria  \*y  which  these  operations 
are  carried  on. 
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This  negative  aocoant  of  the  matter  may  or  maj  not  bs 
tmeL  But  it  can  be  proved  only  by  showing  the  actual  failure 
of  all  attempts  at  systematising  the  operations  of  the  mind  in 
inference.  What  is  certain  Is  that  the  analyses  of  logic  are  at 
their  best  an  inadequate  attempt  to  render  articulately,  and, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  in  ubstnct  terms,  Chat  which 
thought  execuice  unconsciously  and  !n  the  cooorete.  Tho 
utmost,  theriiforo,  which  caa  be  bopcd  of  any  analysU  like  tbe 
preceding  a  that  ii  may  form  a  ground  -  plan  on  which 
subsequent  reflection,  by  adding  tliis  and  subtracting  that,  may 
approxinmte  to  a  true  reconstruction  of  the  ioferent^  process. 

We  have  attempted,  then,  to  correlate  the  operaCiona  of 
inference  by  exhibiting  them  as  based  on  a  connected  wriea 
of  principles.  Starting  from  tbe  characteristic  endeavour  of 
inference,  to  extend  our  knowledge  from  the  given  to  what  is 
beyond,  we  found  that  a  single  type  of  consideration  is  appealed 
to  when  wti  argue,  whether  with  certainty  or  probability,  vii, 
poTiUe)  oxporivnoe,  and  that  if  the  argument  is  to  be  held 
sound  and  eertoiu  this  exp<.-ricuce  mast  m,  bo  for  as  we  know, 
uniform,  unbroken  by  an  exception.  We  next  saw  that  arga- 
ntenta  of  this  kind  oould  be  applied  in  opposite  ways,  aince  it 
was  always  possible  for  the  ooncomitanls  of  any  given  relation 
to  "  make  a  dillerence."  But  we  inferred  that  if  the  conoomi- 
tants  were  taken  into  account^  and  no  ground  for  a  difference 
was  to  be  found  in  them,  the  conclusion  must  be  taken  as  certain. 
And  here  was  a  brood  justification  for  ordiuary  common-sense 
inferences  from  uncontradicted  experience,  on  which  our  or- 
dinary everyday  certainty  may  bo  taken  to  depend.  And  snch 
certainty,  we  have  since  found,  is  only  not  justJtted  in  theory 
because  of  tbe  complexity  of  the  factors  which  may  in  the  end 
modify  a  uniformity  that  has  been  long  maintained,  while  it 
does  in  the  main  meet  with  practical  soooesa  owing  to  the  width 
of  the  experience  which,  for  reasons  shown,  in  some  degree 
compensates  for  incompleteness  of  observation  and  analysis. 

From  this  principle  of  inference,  which  appeared  at  first  as 
a  mere  guide  for  our  own  judgments,  we  were  driven  to  infer  a 
general  principle  of  connection  between  tbe  elements  of  reality 
themselves.  For  our  principle  would,  under  certain  circum- 
etanoe*,  have  proved  false  umesa  we  assumed  that  every  change 
in  the  order  of  events  had  its  ground  in  other  fnou  ultimately 
discoverable  by  na.  From  this  we  oould  infer  the  sim{de 
statement  that  every  fact  haa  its  universal  ground.  And  hor» 
we  reached  a  point  whence,  aa  we  may  now  make  clear,  we 
might  equally  well  have  started  in  order  to  deduce  the  positions 
prcviouuy  taken  up.  For  assuming  that  e%'ery  fact  has  its  groi 
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it  would  be  clear  that  any  given  relation  wotild  be  oniTerui 
onleas  there  were  some  change  in  the  ooncomitaata  aa  a  ground 
for  the  difference,  (rom  this,  again,  it  would  result  that  the 
only  consideration  used  in  inference  would  be  the  pointa  of 
likeness  and  difl'erence  to  parallel  casea  For  it  must  be  a 
point  of  likeness  in  the  antecedent  which  should  determine 
likeness  in  Che  consequent,  and  a  point  of  diETereuce  which 
sltonld  bo  a  motive  to  the  denial  of  that  result ;  so  tliat,  if  wc 
admit  the  axiom  as  expressing  what  it  is  reasonable  to  take 
into  account  in  generalising,  we  must  admit  the»e  to  be  the 
oonuderationa,  and  the  only  conuderations,  by  which  we  are 
gnided.  At  this  point,  then,  the  aeries  of  principles  so  far 
I'onnulaled,  though  each  in  itself  a  distinct  point,  has  come  full 
circle.  We  can  start  at  either  end  and  deduce  the  remainder. 
If  either  the  lirsC  or  last  is  true,  then  all  aro  true.  This  ia 
fmportantt  because  wo  do  not  claim  eeU-evidenca  for  any  one 
of  tltem.  Wb  "assume"  them  because  they  seem  to  exprtn 
the  action  of  thought  in  difTcrent  phases  or  at  ditTercnt  points. 
And  if  the  analysis  is  correct,  and  we  are  able  to  connect  tliefto 
principlea  as  above,  we  may  claim  at  the  same  time  to  have 
interconnected  tlie  Tanona  modes  in  which  thought  operatea 

Dealing  next  with  the  manner  in  which  these  principles  are 
applied  in  inference,  we  argued  that  certain  further  poeittons 
must  be  deduced  to  bring  principles  and  facts  into  relation. 
The  chief  of  these  were — (1)  that  the  same  ^und  has  as  such 
alwa}|s  the  same  consequent,  however  much  this  may  bo 
disguised  by  the  conconaitant  operation  of  other  factors ;  (2) 
that,  so  far  as  we  are  considering  events  in  time  and  space,  we 
must  assume  ground  and  consequent,  or,  as  we  should  here  call 
them,  cause  and  effect,  to  be  continuous ;  while  (3)  in  the  last 
chapter  we  have  seen  that  every  event  must  have  an  universal 
correlate  among  it8  temporal  autecedeuts,  i.e.  a  cause  in  the 
usual  sense,  liieee  positions,  we  argued,  followed  from  the 
axioms  originally  sssumed. 

Applying  our  principles  next  to  the  foundation  of  probable 
reasoning,  wo  argued  that  since  it  is  belter  to  bo  nearly  right 
than  always  wrong,  it  is  well  to  know  what  will  happen  most 
often  if  yon  cannot  know  wtutt  will  happen  alwaj-s,  and  that  on 
sncli  knowled^  if  attainable,  n  probable  conclusion  could  be 
logically  founded.  Applying  our  reasoning,  then,  to  the  facts 
of  frequency,  we  found  ttat  these  too  must  have  their  ground, 
and  that  ultimately  this  must  be  looked  for  in  the  degree  of 
couuecliou  between  the  conjoined  phenomena.  \^nicnce  arose 
a  coDveree  argument  from  given  nequency  of  conjunction  to 
dcgiee  of  oofuiectiou. 
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lAsUy,  we  Qiged  thst  if  in  our  experience  ve  c<nild  End  no 
BTgnment  oertaiD  or  probable  with  even  the  lowest  dezree  of 
probability  for  a  su^j^estion,  that  suggestion  must  be  t«Kea  w 
logically  worthless  and  without  eOeot ;  while,  so  far  as  it  should 
suggest  ft  diffbrenoe  in  t4)e  order  of  reality  as  interred  from 
owervution,  it  must  even  bu  directly  denied,  aiatx  the  t&mM  of 
inducttou  JB  exclusive  of  difftrcrice  in  the  seqiicnoos  of  facta, 
jost  in  proportion  as  it  afflrms  imiformity.  From  those  results 
we  fonoed  a  general  conoeptioti  of  the  way  in  which  general- 
isations are  eetabtialied.  That  which  depends  on  uniform 
experience  is  probable  in  proportion  to  the  weakness  of  the 
considerations  that  can  he  urged  affainst  it,  and  when  these 
considerations  fall  to  zero  must  be  taken  as  logically  cortnio. 

Applrittg  thu!  coQcoplion,  we  considered  first  the  methods 
of  observing  sequenuos  without  regard  to  thuir  concomitanU,  and 
we  sow  thai  frotn  them  some  icind  of  connection  oould  be 
inferred,  but  that  there  waa  no  means  of  telliag  whether  that 
oonnectiou  were  direct  and  so  strictly  untven»l,  or  indirect  and 
sodependent  on  other  conditions.  For  practical  purpose  auch  in- 
ferences could  be  applied,  in  circumstances  not  notably  different 
from  those  from  which  the  premiasea  were  derived,  with  a  proba^ 
bility  proportionate  to  the  number  and  extent  of  these  premisses. 
We  passed  from  thorn  to  iufeiences  from  the  nature  of  the  OOB- 
tent  and  its  concomitants,  and  argued,  Gnt,  that  the  mem 
existeuce  of  an  unchanf^iui^  coutunt  gave  frround  for  expecting 
il«  continuance ;  se«oudly,  that  when  a  sinnk-  changii  in  the  tem- 
poral antecedents  is  followed  by  a  chaise  in  the  consequent  thers 
IS  A  very  high  probability  that  the  first  is  a  part  of  the  cause 
of  the  second ;  while,  thirdly,  if  wo  find  a  similar  sequence  of 
changes  in  totally  different  surroundinga,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  first  fact  contains  the  whole  ground  of  the  second. 

The  results  so  fer  gave  us  a  hi^  probability  for  the  required 
oeoeralisationa  This  was  increued  when  we  found  resnlta 
uidtpendently  arrived  at  oorroborating  one  another  by  forming 
ft  nexus  of  iulcrdopondont  judgments.  We  ui^cd  that  there  is 
no  motive  in  experience  for  saggestiog  such  a  concalcnntion  of 
ebanoes  as  wotild  cause  fundamuntal  error  in  such  a  cose,  and 
tliat  accordingly  a  syatematised  body  of  inductire  results  must 
be  taken  as  certain. 

We  passed  next  to  tJie  consideration  of  a  special  class 
of  generalisations  embodied  conspicuously  in  mathematical 
soiences,  and  more  sporadically  (if  we  may  use  the  expression) 
in  other  maxims  and  modes  of  thought.  We  foxind  that  those 
rsiulta  coald  bo  rsaobed  in  any  concrete  ease  by  an  act  of 
•aalyiia  and  oonatraction,  and  tho  problem  teduood  itself  to. 
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the  question  vrby  the  lesnlu  of  tbeae  acts  could  bo  geaerolised 
without  the  processes  of  elimiBation  oeccasary  in  other  cues. 
We  fouDd  here  a  distiiict  postuhtfl  of  tbought  in  addition  to 
ihoBe  employed  alrvady  io  ioferoooe— Uw  postulnte  that  the 
prooesees  on  which  the  judgment  ratts  ht  valid.  This  prooeta 
involves  that  tlte  data  used  in  conatruotion  and  nnalj-sis  should 
be  in  thuniMlree  a  sutlioient  ground  for  th«  results  baaed  on 
Ihem.  And  from  this  it  followed  nt  once  by  our  axioms  tliat 
the  results  so  reached  can  he  goneraliaed  witJtont  more  ada 

We  turned  finally  to  the  question  whether  the  induetire 
process  led  to  anytbinff  like  an  "  understanding  "  of  nature  as 
aiftttnct  from  the  "  ciuculation "  of  its  courso.  We  found 
that  explanation  involved  a  resolution  of  laws  of  sequence  tnto 
siroplctr  elements,  detormiuiog  the  wholes  by  principles  of  coq> 
slruction,  and  iDtorrclatcd  with  ouo  another  by  laws  of  varia- 
tion. Wc  saw  reason  also  to  suggest  an  ultimate  type  to  which 
explanation  might  reduce  these  primitive  lawg,  that,  namely, 
of  coiitimiily  of  coulenU  In  titis  form  of  sequence  we  urged 
that  the  content  by  its  own  nature  contained  a  ground  for  its 
result,  and  that  this  relation  is  that  which  we  strictly  mean  by 
one  that  is  in  itself  and  of  itself  intelligible.  We  thus  found 
an  ideal  for  what  we  called  "  mechanical"  explanation,  leaving 
it  an  open  question  whether  other  ideals  of  explanation  might 
not  bt-  justiliable. 

Our  theory,  it  will  be  observed,  has  two  main  features. 
On  tlie  one  hand  a  number  of  principles  arc  postulated  as 
necessary  to  Ute  work  of  thought ;  on  the  other  an  attempt  is 
made  to  connect  all  Uieso  principle*  so  as  to  reduce  them  in 
effect  to  a  single  asauniption  with  which  the  whole  work  of 
thought  will  stand  or  fall.  Such  a  theory  is  clearly  liable  to 
error  in  either  point  For,  first,  it  may  fonn  an  incorrect  co»- 
ceptjon  of  some  or  all  the  several  postulates  involved  in  the 
vorions  methods  which  thought  uses.  It  may  assume  some 
that  are  not  necceeaty,  or  leave  out  of  account  some  that  are 
essential.  And,  swondly,  it  may  err  in  its  meUiod  of  con- 
necting the  ]>oaittonB  a-ssumcd.  The  connections  may  bo  illusory 
or  incorrcct.  To  a  theory,  then,  which  does  not  claim  eeU- 
evideiic«  for  ita  assumptions,  nor  the  aocuraey  of  omniscience 
for  its  deductions,  a  word  should  be  added  as  to  the  grounds 
on  which  it  rests  and  on  which  it  must  be  modified,  if  modi- 
fication should  prove  necessary. 

The  position,  then,  of  Uio  preceding  chapters  has  been  that 

the  validity  of  an  axiom  depends  on  the  fact  that  it  is  logically 

implied  by  some  activity  of  thought  the  results  of  which  are 

oontradioted  by  experionoe;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  the 
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axiom  be  trne,  that  activity  will  give  good  reenlta,  and  if  oot, 
not.  Granting,  then,  as  the  result  of  a  first  analysis  of  scientific 
opt^rations  thiU  we  hare  such  a  method  as,  for  example,  the 
method  of  difTerence.  Uie  canon  of  that  method  acqatrea  a  claim 
to  be  axiomatic.  Thai  this  claim  is  not  final  we  abalt  «ee  at 
a  later  stage,  bat  we  take  it  as  final  for  wir  pr«aent  purposes. 
Tliat  is,  as  logicians  ataumin^  fA«  xcdidit^  of  thevffhi  in  gtiural, 
we  have  only  to  find  a  principle  o»  wliich  some  operution  of 
thinking  rests,  and  we  are  bound,  if  the  results  of  such  opera- 
tions are  not  contradi(:ted  by  experience,  to  take  that  principle 
as  for  oar  purposes  good.  In  this  way,  theu^  we  obtain  one  by 
one  the  series  of  principles  above  explained,  the  taw  of  th« 
groand,  the  law  of  chances,  the  [Kinciple  of  coutiuuity,  and  so 
forth.  Apart,  then,  altogether  from  this  interconnection,  these 
principles  claim  a  certain  validity  of  tlicir  own,  and  they  would 
stand  on  thai  ground  if  every  argument  by  which  we  hare 
sought  to  oouiicct  thorn  were  destrored.  Again,  any  law 
dinictly  deducible  from  these  principles  must  be  held  true 
although  not  directly  implied  in  the  work  of  thought  While, 
conversely,  anv  law  claiming  to  be  axiomatic  and  appearing 
self-evident,  which  cannot  be  shown  to  he  impUed  by  reasoning, 
losesall  claim  on  our  assent  We  saw  some  reason  to  think  tliat 
this  was  the  case  with  the  doctrine  ol  the  unity  of  causation  ta 
it«  extreme  form.  It  l>c«oines,  therefoiw,  a  matt«r  of  great  im- 
portance to  make  sure  wliat  assumptions,  what  minimum  of 
asaumptiona,  will  explain  the  work  of  tlionght  By  "explaining" 
I  mean  here,  stating  precisely  what  must  hold  true  if  the  results 
of  thought  are  to  hold  sood.  If  we  possess  accurate  knowledge 
on  this  point  we  shall  have  to  discard  any  other  principle, 
however  plausible,  as  non-axiomatic  in  character. 

Onr  aim,  then,  has  been  to  examine  the  broad  fact  that  reason 
works  by  connecting  and  qrstematisinc ;  to  analyse  the  method 
by  which  tliese  ccmnectioos  arc  formed ;  and  by  reducing  them 
to  oommon  principles  to  connect  these  methods  thcmsolvee. 
The  logical  basis  of  this  whole  process  is  not  the  first  principle 
to  which  we  lead  up,  but  the  achiai  work  of  thought  from 
which  we  start  and  to  which  we  return.  Our  postulate 
throughout  is  that  thought  ia  valid ;  and  that  postulate  would 
remain  if  our  analysis  of  the  detailed  character  of  the  prinoiplss 
of  reasoninK  were  riddled  with  disproof  from  beginning  to  end. 
But  tliis  postulate  is  for  the  present  so  assumption  which  must 
not  bo  left  unchallenged.  The  problem  of  its  grounds  and 
jostification  is  the  final  question  for  the  tlieoiy  of  knowledge 
on  which  we  Itave  now  to  enter. 
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CHAPTER    T 
Validity 


Wb  have  now  given  what  account  we  could  of  tho  slnictuni  of 
knowledge  in  its  h^hcr  and  lover  forma.  We  have  shown  that 
it  r«8b)  upon  a  oerbun  limited  number  of  presuppcMiitions,  aoine 
of  which,  called  collectively  the  inductive  principles,  hav«  been 
stated  as  universal  truths  holding  of  reality  at  large,  while 
others,  such  as  memory  or  coostniction,  may  be  looked  on  as 
powers  or  faculties  of  the  mind  which  forms  and  posMsaes 
knowledge,  and  are  for  our  tuqiiiry  ultimate  facts,  since  any 
attempt  to  explain  thoir  origin  or  character  postulates  at  tlie 
outset  tbdr  geneml  tru^worthincss.  lu  tho  prof^ress  of  our 
inquiry  we  have  had  al  several  points  to  distint^itHh  between 
truth  and  hiaity,  and  between  valid  or  invalid  methods  of 
forming  assertions.  And  we  have  so  far  assumed,  witltoul 
hesitation  or  self-oritictsm,  that  every  assertion  which  isstiee 
from  one  or  several  of  these  presuppositions,  and  from  no  othen, 
is  valid,  and  is  to  be  takun  as  true.  Bat  now  that  our  survey 
is  complete,  a  deeper  (jiii-^tliou  naturnJly  suggests  iUi-lf.  Having 
admitted  the  possibility  of  error,  it  may  be  asked,  Why,  after  all, 
should  we  take  Umc  tuilf-doxen  raelbods  (as  we  may  cull  them 
genericaity)  of  forming  our  astsertions  as  etpeoially  ^d  ?  We 
have  used  tJietn,  one  and  all,  for  teeting  Tarioas  judgments ;  but 
what  shall  test  them  1  Or  have  they  an  inherent  right  to 
stand  untested?  It  we  are  not  to  leave  this  qneMion  un- 
answered, we  mnst  get  some  notion  of  what  validity  mean)>,  and 
what  sort  of  test  can  be  assigned  for  it  compatibly  with  the 
limits  of  the  human  intellect 

Then)  are  hero  two  questions,  and  we  will  begin  with  the 
first.  Wo  will  try  to  show  first  what  validity  means,  and  then 
consider  tli«  teets  or  guarantees  of  the  validily  of  our  know- 
ledge which  have  actually  been  proposed  by  varioog  acIkwU  of 
tlioaght 

1 .  The  notion  of  validity  may  be  regarded  as  a  Reneric  concept, 
including  one  that  is  more  specific  and  more  easily  recognisable, 
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and  from  which  we  will  therefore  begin.  The  notion  of  truth 
and  falsity  has  underlain  the  whole  of  our  previous  discussion ; 
and  though  we  cannot  do  much  in  the  way  of  analysing  this 
notion,  we  may  say  a  word  or  two  as  to  its  genesis.  The  idea 
of  truth  and  its  opposite  appears  to  be  the  result  of  a  compara- 
tive judgment,  just  like  other  ideas,  I  have  in  my  mind  a 
formed  judgment  that  A  is  B.  I  observe  A,  and  find  that  it  is 
B.  Then,  if  I  happen  to  form  a  construction  of  the  judgment 
already  present  and  the  apprehended  relation  now  presented,  I 
find  a  particular  relation  between  them  which  I  express  by  the 
word  "correspondence";  and  when  judgment  and  the  given 
correspond,  the  judgment  ia  said  to  be  true.  This  relation  of 
correspondence  is  not  precisely  one  of  similarity  or  identity, 
and  much  confusion  has  been  caused  by  expressly  or  implicitly 
treating  it  as  such.  For  the  judgment  ia  a  mental  event,  and 
the  content  apprehended  not  necea.>5ari]y  such,  so  that  they  may 
not  be  in  pan  viateria ;  while,  if  we  abstract  the  judgment  from 
its  content  and  regard  the  content  as  similar  to  the  given,  we  are 
again  open  to  the  objection  that  the  given  (seeing  that  the  judg- 
ment is  true)  ia  precisely  the  very  thing  which  it  asserts — is  not 
therefore  similar,  but  identical,  with  the  content  of  the  judgment 
One  assertion,  then,  is  true  according  to  another  if  the  con- 
tent which  they  assert  is  identical. 

Now,  antecedently  to  the  supposed  comparison,  the  judg- 
ment A-B  is  a  psychical  fact  having  a  certain  degree  of 
psychical  /orce.  That  ia  to  say,  it  is  held  with  greater  or  less 
tenacity,  with  absolute  conviction,  with  certainty,  with  "  toler- 
able" sureness,  with  strong  belief,  with  some  hesitation,  as  the 
more  likely  of  two  alternatives,  and  so  on.  There  is,  as  we 
have  already  argued,  every  degree  of  "  force  "  in  an  assertioD, 
from  absolute  conviction  down  to  the  merest  suggestion.  In 
case  of  a  correspondence  with  the  given,  a  judgment  is  con- 
firmed, and — whatever  its  strength  previously — it  rises  for  a 
moment  to  the  maximum  of  certainty,  &om  which  it  only 
descends  very  slowly  as  it  becomes  memory  and  fades  into  the 
distance  of  Uie  past  We  might  represent  ite  fiuctuations  of 
strength  somehow  thus 
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where  0  0'  is  the  z«ro  of  belief,  F  is  the  period  before  appnibim- 
sioti,  A  marks  the  begioDing  of  apprehension,  A ,  its  completion, 
P  the  short  time  of  prim&ry  memoiy  (transitional  in  ohAmcter 
between  apprehension  and  memory),  and  M  the  period  in  which 
it  bos  wttiud  into  the  groove  of  memory,  and  takes  its  pUce 
among  other  roemor^-judgmeuta  The  line  from  A  to  A,  is 
not  dnwn  perpendicularly,  since  both  apprebeusion  and  the 
judgment  of  correspondoDec  must,  as  pe^cbolofiical  facts,  occupy 
n  snort  time,  however  mucli  time  may  ^be  irrelevant  to  im 
ccntent  of  the  lntt«r.  If,  in  anotlier  ease,  apprtbensiou  contra- 
dicts the  judgment,  the  upper  line  would  sink  after  the  point  A 
to  the  level  of  the  lower ;  the  strength  of  the  antecedent  judg- 
ment would  fall  to  zero. 

XXhe  notion  of  truth  and  falsity  therefore  sapposea  a  special 
power  (already  alluded  to  in  dealing  with  inference)  of 
ig  and  "  correcting  "  our  own  judgnienta.  The  criticism, 
indeed,  we  have  8C«n  to  follow  from  the  ordinary  methods  of 
conatnictJon  and  comparison.  But  the  correction  Is  a  further 
peculiarity  which  means  in  essenbiaU  tills — that  the  intrinsic 
force  of  any  judgment^  its  oomnmnd  over  our  minds,  can  be 
modilied,  nused,  or  lowered,  aa  the  case  may  be.  So  far  we 
have  only  considered  extreme  cases  of  sudi  modiScation,  tlie 
definite  and  complete  reversal  or  confirmation  of  a  judgment 
by  the  given  content  which  is  fact.  But  jiut  as  we  compare 
judj^ncnt  with  apprehension,  so  we  may  compare  judgment 
with  judgment.  Oc  one  set  of  j^unds  I  may  sR^it  A  -  B, 
whilu  A  uiHcrent  set  of  considerations  leads  me  to  deny  it. 
Here,  tliou,  is  a  conflict  of  judgnienta  in  which  more  than  one 
alternative  is  possible.  One  judgment  may  amount  to  con- 
viction ;  it  may  be  so  strong  as  to  be  indistin^ishalile  in  its 
force  from  the  certainty  of  apprehension,  while  the  other  is 
weak.  In  that  case  the  result  ia  acarcely  different  from  thai 
already  descrilied.  This  is  the  simplest  case;  but  starting  from 
it  we  may  have  any  degree  of  relative  certainty  in  eitltvr  or 
both  of  our  judgments ;  and  if,  for  purposes  of  illustration,  we 
assume  this  felt  certainty  to  opcratu  fully,  and  to  be  the  sole 

Sychical  forc«  acting,  then  in  aocordanoe  with  this  ratio  will 
the  resulting  attitude  of  mind.  Tims,  if  the  ailirmative 
jndgiikent  bus  the  force  m  and  the  negative  n,  the  result  will  be 
ajut^entmmtniuu, — adirmineif  mis  greater  than  o, denying 
if  n  is  greater  than  m,  and  resulting  in  pure  doubt  if  the  two 
forces  are  equal.  The  modification  of  a  judgment's  foroe,  or 
value,  is  then  dependent  on  other  judgments  with  which  it  ia 
brought  into  contact,  tliat  is  to  say.  which  make  aa  assertion 
aboQt  tbe  same  content.    Kow,  apart  from  the  (luoatioa  of 
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precise  measure,  here  we  have  at  least  a  geaorol  conoepUon 
of  validly.  Every  judgment  as  such  bos  its  own  dcgr«e  ofroioe 
or  value.  Its  validilj  ia  simply  its  corrected  value.  This 
eonection,  we  have  seen,  mny  be  made  l>y  a  (.-ompurtson  with 

00  act  of  appreheusiuu  or  with  unothctr  judgment.  It  may,  aa 
w«  shall  oftwwards  see  mon;  fully,  be  liital  aod  complete,  or 
temponuy  aiid  pwrttnl ;  but,  in  any  i:a«o,  it  ia  a  value  deliber- 
ately assigned  to  the  jud},'i»eiit  by  the  reflectiog  ooosciousiMaB, 
not  deteruiiiied  wliolly,  though  in  part  it  may  be,  by  tbe 
oriffinal  value  of  the  judguient  itaelf.  Such  is  the  geoenl 
notiou  and  such  the  postiuates  of  validity,  and  the  important 
philosophical  question  with  regard  to  it  ia  whether  tlivru  ia  any 
tinal  validity,  any  lUtimate  value,  uCtachinf'  to  a  judgment  that 
can  need  do  furUior  oorrectiou :  aud,  if  so,  what  ia  its  standard, 
and  how  is  it  kuowu  i 

3.  We  sIuiU  dual  presently  with  suggested  anawera  to  this 
ultimate  qttestioo.  But  we  must  »otic«  first  a  special  applica- 
tion of  tlie  conception  of  validity  whicl]  leada  to  some  of  the 
most  peculiar  difliculties  of  the  question.  I  mean  the  applica- 
tion of  the  idea  to  the  methods  whereby  a  judgment  is  formed. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  the  term  method  may  be  tiaed 
ill  an  extended  sense,  as  embntcing  any  or  all  of  the  condilioos 
on  whicli  a  judgment  rests.  Thus  we  may  apeak  not  only  of  ^J 
inductive  or  deductive  metltoda,  but  of  the  method  of  memory,  ^H 
of  construction,  of  analysis,  or  of  the  union  of  several  or  all  of  ^i 
tbesA 

Now,  as  to  the  idea  of  n  valid  method  there  is  no  very  great 
difficulty.  A  meUiod  ia  valid  which  gives  valid  results,  and 
only  vaM  results.  I  "  trust"  my  memoir  becanse  it  has  never 
deceived  me ;  or  I  trust  it  in  such  and  such  particulars,  far 
such  and  such  a  period,  when  its  contents  are  of  such  a  degree 
of  clearness, — becanee  for  tboee  particulars,  for  that  penod, 
with  that  cleamees,  it  never  deceives  mo.    In  short,  given  that 

1  can  compare  the  resulting  judgment  wiUi  the  facta,  and 
that  I  can  al»o  be  aware  (by  immediate  jutrospoction  or  by 
a  synthesis  of  memories)  of  the  stepe  by  which  1  arrived 
at  that  judgment,  I  infer  that  those  steps  led  me  to  truth. 
In  a  parallel  way,  other  mental  operations  are  convicted  of 
roaultinu  in  error.  Uence  the  first  are  accepted  as  sound 
or  valid  methods,  and  the  second  dismiaHcd  as  invalid  and 
misleading. 

Now,  as  an  account  of  wluit  is  or  has  been,  tliis  Is  all  very 
well.  But  especially  with  regard  to  our  metlioda  of  ascertain- 
ing  truth  we  wbh  to  extend  our  inferenoe  to  the  future  and 
the  nnknown.    Suppose,  then,  I  see  that  a  method  boa  Inl  me 
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bo  true  results,  how  am  I  further  bo  be  sure  that  it  always  will 
do  »o  ?  If,  on  the  grouod  that  it  has  been  valid,  I  extend  its 
valiM)  prospectively,  that  is  an  inference,  a  genentlisation ;  and 
hovr  ia  that  generalisation  in  turn  to  be  guaranteed  ?  We  move 
hero  in  a  circle.  Had  I  already  attained  the  totality  of  know- 
ledge, if  I  knew  "  whatever  there  is  to  know,"  and  luiew  that  I 
knew  it^  I  should  Ui  able  A  poattriori  to  disMcC  out  all  tb« 
methods  which  had  led  mo  to  knowledge,  to  distinguish  them 
from  UioM  which  had  been  pstlis  of  error,  to  name  the  first 
valid  and  the  second  invalid,  and  that  with  uo  limitation  to 
any  particular  aphcre  or  period  of  experience.  But  it  ia  jnat 
because  we  are  not  as  gods,  knowing  the  whole  of  things,  that 
the  question  of  validity  ariaea.  And  it  ia  by  meaos  of  the 
methods  that  we  have  tliat  ve  hope  to  attain  mora  knowledga 
or  tuHt  the  knowled^-e  we  possess.  Hence  the  circle:  our 
inetlioilA  create  and  tent  onr  knowledge,  while  it  is  only  attained 
knowledge  tliat  can  test  theiu.  From  this  circle  what  escape 
can  there  be7  Is  there,  after  all,  any  final  and  genuine  test  of 
truth,  or  is  validity  a  purely  relative  term,  denoting  at  best  tlie 
defado  action  of  one  judgment  on  anath«-  witbont  ezpreMiDg 
any  result  which  we  "must"  or,  aa  "reasonable"  beings, 
"  ought "  to  accept  ?  This  is  the  deejpest  question  of  philosophy. 
Let  US  consider  briefly  the  general  character  of  the  answers 
returucd  to  it  by  different  schools  of  philosophy. 

4.  ((t)  Sceptidsm  occupies  two  rather  different  atUtudvs  tothfl 
present  '{uration,  according  to  the  (;ef fra)  state  ol  the  sot-ptic'a 
mind.  1'hus  we  may  have  on  tliis  point  a  purely  philoeopliic 
aoepticism,  which  amounts  in  fact  to  the  theory  of  not  having 
a  theory.  There  is  and  can  be  no  rational  or  scientiBc  answer 
to  this  (jnestiou.  There  are  some  beliefs  which  we  accept  and 
others  which  we  are  comparatively  ready  to  reject  Whea 
beliefs  clash,  one  normally  extirpates  the  other,  ot  perhaps  we 
are  left  in  doubt  That  is  as  the  case  may  be.  The  whole 
question  is  one  of  pure  fact  There  is  no  right  or  wrong  in 
beliefs.  If  these  names  are  used  at  all,  they  can  only  have 
meaning  as  applied  «b  jmsI  facto  to  the  beliefs  which  we 
finally  accept  All  this  may  bo  compatible  with  a  practical 
acceptance  of  fett  certainty — indeed,  it  tends  to  that  attitude. 
Wliat  is  felt  to  be  oertoio,  is  oertaiii,  is  true,  is  reasonable ;  for 
what  meaning  else  can  we  attach  to  those  wcHrdsl  Hence 
philosophic  aoepticism  may  be  robustly  practical  in  life,  and 
must  be  distinguished  from  what  we  may  call  practical 
scepticism,  which  is  also  a  not  unknown  phenomenon. 

The  practical  sceptic  is  only  in  partial  aj^recment  witli  the 
phtloBophic;  for  though  he  denies  the  possibility,  or  at  any  rate 
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iMUy.  we  uiged  that  if  in  our  csporienoc  we  conld  Gnd  no 
u^menC  oerteiu  or  probable  with  avcq  Uie  lowest  degree  of 
probability  for  •  soggeslion,  that  »uggcstion  mmt  be  taken  as 
logically  worttiless  and  withoat  eOeot ;  while,  m  far  as  it  should 
suggest  a  difference  in  the  order  of  reality  as  inferred  from 
oteervation,  it  must  even  be  directly  deuied,  aiiioe  tbc  result  of 
induction  is  exclusive  of  difference  in  the  sequences  of  facts. 
Just  in  proportion  as  it  aCRnns  uniformity.  From  these  results 
w«  fonned  a  general  c<raoeptiou  of  the  way  in  which  general- 
isations ant  establislied.  That  whicli  depends  oo  unifonn 
experience  is  probable  in  proportion  to  the  wealcnesa  of  the 
considerations  tltat  can  be  urged  against  it,  and  when  these 
considerations  fall  to  zero  luuAt  be  taken  as  Ic^callr  certain. 

Applying  this  conception,  we  considered  lirst  tne  methods 
of  observing  sequences  without  recerd  to  their  concomitants,  and 
we  saw  that  from  them  some  liind  of  connection  could  be 
inferred,  but  that  there  was  no  means  of  telling  whcthur  that 
conooctiott  were  directr  and  so  etnctty  universal,  or  indirect  and 
sodepeodent  on  other  conditions.  For  practical  purpose  such  in- 
fercncus  couM  hv  applied,  in  circumstances  not  notably  difTorent 
from  th(i8u  from  which  the  premisses  were  dcrivc<t,  wiUi  a  proba- 
bility pp>portionate  to  the  number  and  extent  of  tJiese  premisses. 
We  passed  from  them  to  inferences  from  the  natnre  of  the  con- 
tent and  its  concomitants,  and  argued,  first,  that  the  mere 
existence  of  an  unchanging  content  gave  cround  for  expecting 
its  coatinuance ;  secondly,  tJiat  when  a  single  change  in  th<>  tem- 
poral antecedents  is  followed  by  a  change  in  Che  consequent  there 
IS  a.  very  high  probability  that  the  first  is  a  part  of  the  cause 
of  the  BDoood ;  while,  thirdly,  if  wo  find  a  similar  sequence  of 
ehanges  in  totally  different  surroundings,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  first  fact  contains  the  whole  ground  of  the  second. 

Tiie  results  so  far  gave  ua  a  high  probability  for  the  required 
generalisations.  This  was  increased  when  we  found  results 
independently  arrived  at  corroborating  one  another  by  forming 
ft  nexus  of  interdependent  judgments.  We  urged  that  there  is 
no  motive  in  expenenoe  for  suggesting  such  a  concat«aation  of 
obaDCes  as  would  cause  fundamental  error  in  such  a  case,  and 
that  aooonliiigly  a  systeinatisod  body  of  inductive  reanlta  most 
bo  token  OS  certain. 

We  passed  next  to  the  consideration  of  a  special  claes 
of  general inat  ions  embodied  conspicuously  in  nuithematical 
seienoea,  and  more  sporadically  (if  we  may  use  the  expreesian) 
in  other  maxims  and  modes  of  thought.  We  found  that  these 
results  oould  be  reached  in  any  concrete  case  by  an  act  of 
analysis  and  construction,  and  the  problem  reduced  itself  to 
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th«  qnestion  why  the  leeults  of  these  acta  could  be  genenlisod 
without  the  prooeasee  of  elimination  neoessar)'  is  other  cases. 
We  found  here  a  distinct  postulato  of  thought  in  addition  to 
those  employed  already  in  iufvroac« — the  postulate  that  the 
prooessoe  on  which  tlio  judj^mout  rests  is  valid.  This  process 
inrolree  that  the  data  used  in  constructioi)  and  analysis  should 
bo  in  themsolvcs  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  results  basud  on 
them.  And  from  tills  it  followed  at  once  by  our  axioius  Mint 
tlie  results  so  reached  can  be  genersUsed  without  more  ado. 

We  turned  finally  to  the  question  whether  the  inductive 
process  led  to  anything  like  an  "  understanding"  of  nature  as 
distinct  from  the  "  calculation "  of  its  coarse.  We  found 
that  explanation  involved  a  resolution  of  laws  of  seqaenca  into 
simpler  elements,  determining  the  wholes  by  principles  of  con- 
struction, aod  interrelated  with  one  another  by  laws  of  varia- 
tion. Wo  saw  reason  also  to  su^^t  an  ultimate  type  to  which 
explanation  might  reduce  these  primitive  laws,  thst,  namely, 
of  continuity  of  content.  In  thLs  fonn  of  sequence  we  urged 
that  the  content  by  its  own  nature  contained  a  ground  for  its 
result,  and  that  this  relation  is  that  which  we  strictly  mean  by 
one  that  is  in  itself  and  of  itself  intelligible.  We  thus  found 
an  ideal  for  what  we  called  "  mechanical "  explanation,  leaving 
it  on  open  qaeetion  whether  other  ideals  of  explanation  might 
not  be  Jostitiable. 

Our  theory,  it  will  be  observed,  has  two  main  features. 
On  the  one  hand  a  number  of  principles  arc  postulated  as 
neeoaiary  to  the  work  of  thought ;  on  the  other  an  attempt  is 
made  to  connect  all  these  principles  so  as  to  reduce  them  in 
efleot  10  a  single  aasuniption  witji  which  the  whole  work  of 
thought  will  stand  or  fall.  Such  a  theory  is  clearly  liable  to 
error  in  either  point.  For,  6rst.  it  may  form  an  incorrect  oon- 
ception  of  some  or  all  the  several  postulates  involved  in  the 
varioua  methods  whidt  thot^ht  uses.  It  may  assume  some 
that  are  not  necessary,  or  leave  out  of  account  some  that  are 
essential.  And,  secondly,  it  may  err  in  its  method  of  oon- 
neoting  the  positions  assumed.  The  conncctioits  may  be  iUusory 
or  inoorrecL  To  a  theory,  then,  which  does  not  claim  self- 
evidence  for  its  assumptions,  nor  the  accuracy  of  omniseienoo 
for  its  deductions,  a  word  should  be  added  as  to  the  grounds 
on  which  it  rests  and  on  which  it  must  be  modified,  if  modi- 
hcutioo  should  prove  necessary. 

The  position,  then,  of  the  preccdini;  chapters  has  been  that 
the  validity  of  an  axiom  dcpc-nds  on  the  fact  that  it  is  logically 
implied  by  some  activity  o(  thought  the  results  of  which  are 
not  contradicted  by  experienoei  that  is  to  say,  that  if  the 
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witli  aome  o  ^^r  ^*^  in  one  act  of  consciousneBS.  I  must 
make  a  eyntheBis  which  forms  dill'ereDt  obj«cU  into  one  Tbi« 
is  the  action  of  the  synthetic  unity  of  consciousness. 

But  now  I  can  only  make  synthesis  upon  certain  definite 
tirinciplcs,  or  <ir  you  prefer  it)  by  meona  of  oeitais  definite 
cooceptioDS ;  these  are  the  various  concoptions  vrbioU  eacb 
aeveml  form  of  jmlgmcnt  is  tuuuU  U>  imply,  llence  an  object 
which  should  not  fall  uudor  one  of  tlieftu  catcj^rtet  would  not 
be  cftpabi*;  of  entering  into  any  tntoUcctual  synthesis  at  all. 
It  would  bcunkiiowahlo;  or  conversely,  that  an  object  may  be 
known,  cerUiii  conditions  urc  prescribed  which  it  most  fulfil 
The  understanding  itself  conditions  experience ;  it  does  not 
learn  its  primitive  conceptions  from  objects,  but  imposes  them 
ou  objects  aa  conditions  of  their  becoming  parts  oi  it«  world. 
And  lionce  the  univeisality  of  the  categmies  in  experience  is 
clear ;  for  that  could  not  be  a  part  of,  or  element  in,  experieiice 
to  which  they  should  not  apply.  Thus  the  truly  a  prim  IB 
ouiversally  valid. 

(c)  llvlativism  end  Idealism. 

But  it  WAS  impossible  to  stop  here,  for  the  position  ts 
ambiguous.  Does  it  mean  that  tbero  is,  after  all,  a  kind  of 
unformed  material  of  experience  upon  which  the  ayntliesiaiDg 
intellect  acts,  which  it  groups  under  iu  primitive  catcfjoiies; 
or  does  it  mean  that  the  mind  really  forms  or  constitutes  tJ>e 
order  of  whicJi  it  is  aware  in  knowledge  ?  The  first  alteroalive, 
adopted  after  some  vacillation  and  ambiguity  by  the  oiigioator 
of  tlie  whole  conceptiou,  leads  to  great  dillicultiea.  For,  after 
all,  it  would  seem,  an  essential  element  in  nvility  is  given  to 
thought  to  make  the  beet  of.  This  element,  in  order  to  become 
part  of  our  knowtedge,mast  submit  to  the  oondititms  of  Bynthesis. 
that  ts.  to  tlic  categories.  And  only  so  far  as  it  submits  can 
we  know  nnything  about  it.  But  this  proves  notJiing  of  reality 
as  a  whole.  For  suppose  any  reality  to  be  of  such  a 
character  that  the  categories  are  inapplicable  to  it,  it  will 
simply  stand  outside  our  world  of  experience,  a  buckj/round 
always  possible  yet  never  ca[jahle  of  certAia  affimuuon  or 
denial  By  consistently  regarding  the  understanding  n  m 
synthetic  activity,  and  admitting  that  it  must  syncheslso 
aoimtkituj,  Kant  was  driven  to  tlie  conception  of  this  back- 
ground of  reality,  and  the  coniwquent  limitation  of  knowledge 
to  the  field  uf  our  own  rcpresciiUktions  as  constituted  and 
determined  by  the  c»tegoric&  But  now  it  is  clear  that  we 
have  not  gained  much.  For  anyone  having  got  to  some  notion 
of  the  fusdauieutal  activities  of  the  mind  could  surely  say  that 
they  are  applicable  and  valid  in  their  own  sphere,  that  is,  so 
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far  as  they  apply.  The  question  really  is.  How  far  do  itiey 
apply  i  and  here,  if  Kant's  answer  is  not  tautological,  it  is  only 
because  he  confines  knowledge  rigidly  to  a  world  of  pbettomena 
or  repreHeDtatiotm,  with  the  consciousness  all  tlie  time  thut  there 
may  be  uuoihc-r  world  that  must  reroain  for  ever  unknown. 
Tliis  is  ft  heavy  pricv  lo  p:iy  for  thv  neccssily  of  thu  cutOf^rics 
within  tho  world  of  cxporieiice.  It  would  be  sumly  better  to 
feci  that  if  our  views  and  modea  of  thought  arc  of  litnitvd 
validity,  a  wider  experience  can  correct  and  supplement  Uteoi. 
Xor,  lastly,  is  it  serioosty  a  possible  view  even  as  it  Btands.  For 
if  the  material  of  experience  be  genuinely  regarded  as  a  con- 
ditioniuK  element,  and  if  nothing  con  be  known  as  to  the 
appUcabiliby  of  our  conceptions  thereto,  it  cannot  logically  be 
maiotaiDed  that  the  rejjulahty  of  our  own  world  of  experience 
is  DOt  tbieateoed  thontby.  If  we  are  to  conceive  a  world  of 
tilings  in  themselves  as  even  possible,  and  if  wc  are  u>  tjiink 
of  thcin  as  supplying  the  niaivrial  of  wiisation  (and  this  was  in 
the  end  Kant's  view),  tlien  the  order — nl  least  in  some  respects 
— of  experienced  sensation  must,  if  only  in  the  most  partial 
way,  depend  on  the  character  ot  these  things.  Now,  so  far  as 
oar  experience  has  hitherto  gone  at  any  time,  the  material 
supplied  thereby  may  have  been  such  as  our  conceptions  could 
unify  and  harmonise;  but  thnt  it  will  always  be  so  is  a  sheer 
inferonoo,  priuiatily,  no  doubt,  about  our  experience,  but 
secondarily  oouctrninj;  those  things  in  themselves  concerning 
wbicli  wo  can  ex  hypothtsi  uiukt;  no  iufcTeuoe  at  all. 

To  thtt)  alturnHlivc  Kant  was  led  {m  wo  have  Men)  by 
oonsidering  what  was  implied  in  tlie  idea  of  sj'nthesia.  liiero 
must  be  something  to  svnthesise :  this  something  was  the 
manifold  of  sensation ;  ana  its  origin  was  ullimat«ly  the  thing 
in  itself.  When  this  led  to  manifold  ditticulties,  and  even 
contrtdietions,  anotlier  alternative  coquetted  with  by  Kant 
himself  was  adopted.  This  was  to  deny  the  axistcnce  of  any 
material  on  which  the  mind  should  work.  The  mind  ts  no 
longer,  from  Fichte  onwards,  to  work  on  a  material ;  it  is  to 
work  out  ft  mattria].  We  have  atn>ady  learnt  from  Kant  that 
the  understanding  makes  nature,  bub  we  hnve  (o  apply  this 
priiMiple  in  a  more  thoroughgoing  way.  The  nllogt-d  sensc- 
dalum  on  which  iutelligcnee  acta  is  found  to  be  a  mere  ab«tmc> 
tion  apart  from  the  relations  which  the  Kantian  admits  to  be 
the  work  of  intelligence.  Ko  line  can  be  drawn  between  the 
a  priori  and  ttie  h  posUriori ;  and  aa  a  result,  not  a  part  only, 
but  the  whole  of  nature  is  the  prodnct  of  intelligence. 

Merely  as  a  theory  of  \'alidity  much  might  be  said  for  this 
vieM-.    There  would,  indeed,  atill  be  difliculties.    For  example, 
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granting  that  mind  ui  a31  things,  or  that  all  things  constitute 
the  full  concrete  realisation  of  mind,  we  may  swl  aak.  Do 
mind  at  any  stage  know  itself  fully  ?  There  seems  eveiy 
reason  to  deny  this  and  none  to  oseerC  it,  since  tlie  very 
ttzisteuco  of  philosophical  controversy  shows  the  difflcully 
men  liuve  in  aoalyBi&g  Ihoir  own  conceptions.  And,  in- 
deed, tbo  most  loflueotiu,  and  perhaps  tliii  most  philotwphio. 
system  of  idealism  nimod  spocially  nt  cxhihiting  neutal 
development  aa  «  "dialectic"  in  which  the  lower  point 
of  view  is  coutiiiualiy,  and  in  virtue  of  its  limitations  and 
oonseqtient  contradictions,  being  merged  in  a  higlier.  But 
what  we  want  to  know  ia  the  degree  of  truth  in  our  own 

fioint  of  new,  in  the  body  of  ecientilic  opinion  which  we  tttke 
or  truth,  and  in  the  priuciples  oa  which  that  science  nwts. 
Our  question  is  not  whctlicr  ttipst!  opinions  are  a  phase  of 
mental  devoIopmcDt,  which,  indeed,  is  iutrinsically  obvious,  but 
whether  as  they  stand  they  arc  iu  whole  or  p«rt  Sua].  The 
aairereal  coosoiouaness  or  the  svlf-conscions  idea  may  know 
all  tbia,  bat  siac«  we  are  not  the  universal  eonsciouaoesB  it« 
know  no  more  than  before. 

But  supposing  difficulties  of  this  kind,  whidi  may  be 
admitted  to  be  o?  minor  importance,  to  be  surmounted,  the 
graver  question  would  remain,  whether  idealism  is  consistent 
with  the  facts  of  our  experience  and  the  principles  of  our 
intelligence.  After  all,  even  idealism  reqauea  some  proof. 
W«  cuinot  begin,  continue,  and  end  in  aseumptiou ;  and  the 
question  is,  whether  some  of  the  essential  assumptions  of  this 
ayatem  do  not  l>reak  dowa  when  tested  by  the  facts.  I  may 
iUustnte  this  by  a  brief  reference  to  two  main  linos  of 
argument  on  which  dilTerent  forms  of  what  we  may  broadly 
call  idealistic  theory  have  rested.  One  of  these  is  the  alleged 
dependence  of  sensation  on  thought.  We  have  already  dis- 
cussed this  in  Pt.  L  Chap.  I.,  and  seen  reasons  for  rejecting  the 
Idealist  doctrine.  We  will  here  only  add  this  remark,  which 
seems  in  some  de^e  to  give  the  ground  of  error.  Kant  held 
to  the  &  j/riori  character  of  the  forois  of  sense  and  the  coooopta 
of  the  understunding  ou  two  eaeentiat  grounds.  The  first  was 
tlie  inadequacy  of  Hense-data  as  conceived  by  Hume  him- 
self to  fumiah  these  conceptjons.  The  second  was  the 
necessity  and  universality  of  mathematical  and  (generally) 
axiomatic  truth  as  opposed  to  empirical  truth.  Both  these 
grounds  are  abandoned  by  the  idealist  The  first  because  it  is 
admitted  and  insisted  (quite  rightly)  tliat  Uie  spaceless,  time- 
less, relatioolew  sense-datum  is  a  figment:  it  is  an  abetrac- 
tion  from  the  concrete  whole  of  which  we  have  actual  ox- 
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perience.  which  has  duiation,  which  standB  in  uniform  relations 
and  so  forth.  Tho  second,  becanso  oocordiu;;  to  the  truer  con* 
cepliun  of  sAiLSO  exporience,  sll  truth  when  fully  uudeivtood  is 
neceesaiy.  Tliurc  is  no  lont;cr  a  distiiictioa  of  euipiricul  and 
it  priori,  for  ull  is  d  priori,  though  not  fdl  id  oompleiclj'  worked 
out  and  elubomted. 

But  in  both  these  developments  of  Kant  the  idealists  hftrc 
out  the  ground  from  beneath  Kant's  fe«t  and  their  ovn.  If 
the  "given"  element  and  the  "work  of  the  mind"  in  the 
oontenta  of  obaer^-ation  are  indistinguishable,  it  is  as  easy  to 
contend  that  all  is  "given  "  as  that  all  is  formed  by  the  under- 
standing ;  and  if  (as  etupirtoists  have  always  contended)  the 
distinction  of  d  prion  and  empirical  truth  ts  relative  and 
coDtingeut,  we  can  as  eauly  infer  that  none  is  A  priori  as  that 
all  is  so.  In  short,  Kant  reintroduced  the  vork  of  tho  mind 
to  cover  certain  dellciencies  in  observation  and  ex[>laiu  certain 
distinctions  in  knowledge.  Idealism  denies  both  the  de- 
Sciencies  and  the  distinctions,  and  therefrom  infers,  not 
that  the  work  of  the  mind  is  nil,  but  that  it  is  all  A 
curious  inference;  the  real  tact,  aa  it  appears,  being  that 
idealism  has  oxtendod  Kant's  cmicopCions  while  annulling  his 
reasons. 

Another  line  of  thought  lca<Ung  to  a  more  ambitious  form 
of  idealistic  doctrine  ran  roughly  aa  follows: — Any  onu  of  the 
ordinary  oonceptioos  which  we  take  as  trne  will  turn  out,  if 
we  scriottily  examine  it,  to  be  an  inadequate  exprcsaion  of 
reality.  It  is  more  than  this;  it  is,  U  asserted  without 
qaatification,  a  8hc«r  self-contradiction — so  much  so  that  in 
endeavourinK  to  aaaert  it  wti  find  ouisclvea  asserting  just  its 
opposite-.  Ik'iug,  taken  bare  and  naked  as  mere  beu)".  turns 
out  to  bu  uuthing  at  all,  mere  Nothing.  But  Nothing,  ugain, 
cannot  stand  investigation.  We  are  forced  on  further  to 
a  troeh  conc«ption  which  wilt  include  both  tJieae  illusory 
notions.  But  our  new  hope  turns  out  deceptive.  The  deGnite 
being  {tor  example)  which  we  have  now  reached  is  e^iiially, 
when  we  try  to  grasp  it,  a  bruised  reed,  and  we  are  foro^ 
on  again  ai^  aoaiu.  So  the  process  repeats  itself,  as  it  might 
at  first  seem,  without  end  or  nope.  But  thia  is  not  altogether 
aa  Each  conception  that  we  took  up  contained  some  element 
of  truth :  for  to  contradict  it  was  as  wrong  as  to  aseert  it  with- 
out qualification,  and  tho  riglit  way  onward  was  always  to  find 
a  new  ooDoeptioo  which  sliould  contain  the  old  along  with  its 
opposite,  only  aa  merged  in  a  higher  whole.  And  thia  givea  as 
hope  of  an  ultimate  conception  which  shall  contain  within 
ttaelf  all  possible  elemeata,  each  in  its  proper  place,  with  its 
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oWD  amount  of  truth,  and  tltis  absolnt«  idea  woald  be  the 
whole  and  tho  true: 

With  rvgaid  to  this  conception  thcro  are  two  questions  to 
oek.  Fim  of  all,  U  it,  so  fnr  m  it  goc«,  correct  ?  Secondly, 
would  it,  if  correct,  give  us  a  criWriou  of  vulidity  f  TJie  first 
point  is  a  question  in  port  of  detail  in  part  of  method.  The 
piinoiple  of  the  method  we  have  already  (Ic«lt  with.>  As  to 
the  detail  the  question  is  thi.1:  Do  our  parttnl  and  limited 
conceptions  contradict  themselves  after  this  fasltion,  and  for«« 
us  on  to  a  whole  in  which  they  are  merged,  and  which  can 
alone  be  the  real  ?  We  have  tried  to  show — in  the  case,  e.ff.,  of 
immediate  consciousness,  of  space  and  time,  of  the  relation  of  anb- 
ject  and  attribute,  and  we  shall  tiy  to  show  later  of  substance 
caoso,  and  twit— that  this  is  not  so,  that  these  conceptions 
properly  nnderatood  have  an  ineellij<it>lu  and  self-consistent 
meaning,  and  that  the  inconsistency  lies  always  in  a  false  way 
of  representing  them.  And  in  general  wc  may  add,  that 
toJmCy  ooDsists  in  an  alternative  exaggeration,  first  of  this  sii^ 
of  the  conception  and  then  of  that  If  we  dres*.  for  instance, 
the  unity  of  the  thing  so  as  to  make  it  the  whole  character  of 
the  thing,  its  plurality  disappears ;  and  then  the  unity  in  turn 
contradicts  itwlf  heeause  it  is  twisted  into  a  featureless 
abstraction.  Tlicn  acoentuat«  the  plurality  in  the  same  way 
and  unity  can  nowhere  be  found.  In  short,  conceive  unityand 
plurality  as  tliey  are  not,  and  you  con  eosily  show  them  to  be 
unreal.  Conceive  them  as  they  are  given,  and  you  no  longer 
find  them  irreconcilable.  Id  a  aease,  it  might  be  said,  this  is 
Hegel's  own  aim.  No  thinker,  so  far  as  I  arn  aware,  before 
him  gave  bo  clear  an  emphasli  to  the  statement  tliaC  "  the 
truth  is  the  whole,"  nor  waged  bo  vigorous  a  warfare  sninst 
the  mass  of  abstractions  that  eonstautly  threaten  to  suck  the 
life-blood  of  philosophy.  So  fur  as  llegers  work  wont  to 
exhibit  the  inlierent  weakness  of  abettacuon  and  to  force  the 
overdone  abstraction  to  submerge  itself  in  the  truer  life  of 
the  concrete,  his  achievement  cannot  be  too  highly  rated.  But 
here  all  seems  to  depend  on  the  conect  or  incorrcct  formation 
of  the  concept,  and  on  its  reference  with  or  without  due 
limitations  to  reality;  and  it  baa  been  a  principal  aim  of  the 
preceding  chapters  to  argue  that  the  conceptions  of  science 
and  common  sense  can  ho  correctly  formed  and  le^ttmately 
ap(died,  and  that  not  ns  mete  elements  of  uncertain  valoe 
met{^  in  a  higher  concept,  but  as  actual  expressions  osch  of 
■otne  part  of  the  tjruth. 

The  result,  then,  would  be  that  wo  are  not  forced  on  by  any 
'  Aborc,  Pt.  IL  Chip.  II, 
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ti«al  movement  to  a  emprenK!  thought  which  includes 
til  retditif-  Xor  are  vte  bound  to  know  even-thing  before  we 
can  begin  to  know  anything.  An  ideal  this  thought  doubtless 
is,  and  aa  such  legitimate ;  but  as  an  ideal  it  can  have  no  bearing 
on  our  present  question — how  we  are  to  find  anythin;;  whicn 
will  give  OS  coDodence  in  tho  validity  of  our  beliefs.  We  G«n- 
noi  he  the  supreme  thought,  nor  therefore,  if  we  imagUie  it,  can 
we  know  that  wo  havu  fmine<l  it  rightly  merely  because  it  it 
the  Huprt-me  thought  tlint  wc  have  imagined.  To  make  tha 
abudlutu  idea  in  this  way  its  own  evidence  would  be  to  revive 
the  ontologieal  proof. 

This  will  be  clearer  if  we  consider  the  one  ctaim  on  our 

allegiance  which  the  supposed  all-inclusive  conception  may 

make.   Other  ccHiceptions,  it  may  be  said,  contradict  thcmRelves. 

Tbifl  alone  is  seir-consi8t«nt,  and  therefore  true.    This  brings 

us  to  the  question  of  the  principle  of  coniradictiott  as  the  test 

of  truth.'    Now,  that  this  principle  is  a  ncgiitire  test  no  one  I 

imagine  deniesL    Whatisreal  cannot  contradict  itself,  whatever 

I  else  it  may  do^    And  we  need  not  combat  tlie  view  tJiat  this 

[statement  attrihutee  some  positive  <)uality,  however  meagre,  to 

f<&»  real.    What  we  must  entirely  deny  is,  the  power  of  going 

rood  this  meagre  qnalilication  on  the  strength  merely  c?  tho 

dple  before  as.    We  may  put  our  objection  in  two  ways, 

in  suKeetion*  does  nut  contradict  it«elf.     It  ia  therefore 

But  there  might  be  a  hundred  other  suggestions  which 

[I  might  make  and  which  would  all  alike  be  sclf-consisteDt, 

though  any  one  of  them  might  be  incompatible  witli  tlte  first 

Mere  self-coniustency  is  not  proof.     It  is  simply  Lhe  first  con- 

i  ditioa  which  a  suggestion  must  satisfy  before  it  is  worth  while 

[to  consider  whether  proof  exists. 

The  application  of  the  principle,  in  fact,  becomes  plausible 
only  when  there  is  an  apparent  ri'.«trictioD  of  our  choice  to  two 
alternatives  (e-g.  unity  or  plurality  in  &fr.  Bradley's  argument). 
I^en,  if  one  of  these  involves  a  contradiction,  and  if  the  restrio 
tion  is  real,  the  result  followa  But  l^th  of  Uie»e  points  must 
be  known  ofi  extra.  That  reality  muNi  bo  one  or  many  is  a 
disjunction  inferred  from  the  altemativeii  with  which  onlinary 
phenomena  present  us,  and  it  might  be  questioned  whether  the 
nifcrencQ  is  legitimate;  it  might  be  suggested  that  tlie  whole 
would  not  have  any  attribute  applied  to  it  derived  from  a  part, 

'  Aanugntsdbf  Mi.  Bruilt7,'<f>p(aniii«iinrf AnnKy,bk.iLcIia|B.xiii.ftiiiIiiv. 

*  Mr,  BndUf  makf,  not  of  nggortioiu  «r  MtertioBa,  bat  of  MaUty  u  btlas 
•eir-Mntlttaat  But  it  mait  Mcn«  to  tfa«  Mao  tiilna.  Th*  nallty  m  ounoittgd 
hj  jen  ST  mc  l«  vhat  i«  In  qnMion.  li  tliat  or  U  it  not  Mlf-OMitliMitl  Uj 
point  ia,  that  mtity  miglit  b«  oonctivod  wttbrntt  oonUwlktioi)  in  mon  nj* 
tlunoiia. 
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so  that  reality  as  a  whole  would  bo  neither  one  nor  many  io 
tbo  same  aoose  in  whidi  the  partial  facte  of  our  eiq>eTienoe  are 
ODO  or  many.  I  am  not  ooatendiag  that  this  U  »o,  I  am  merely 
instancing  the  kind  of  material  considerations  to  be  met  before 
Uie  principle  of  contradiction  wilt  "  march  "  at  all  as  s  test  of 
IniCti.  Slill  more  strongly  1  ehoald  inflist  that  the  quwtloD 
whether  unity  or  plurality  is  aelf-contradictory  is  one  that  can 
only  be  settled  by  quite  other  methods  than  a  bare  appeal  to 
this  principle. 

To  put  thu  mutur  brotidly,  wc  may  any  that  while  tlie  prin* 
ciplu  of  contradiction  is  an  undoubted  axiom,  tbo  question,  what 
hsttcrtiooa  contradict  one  another,  *.«  what  fiiota  are  iocompat- 
iblo  with  one  another,  can  only  be  answered  by  a  Htiidy  of  reality. 
This  much  only  can  we  say  on  the  strength  of  the  bare  prin- 
ciple— that  the  same  proposition  cannot  both  be  true  and  not 
true,  if  the  terms  eame  and  true  be  taken  strictly,  ^tten  from 
the  direct  assertion  and  denial  of  one  and  the  same  judgment 
we  go  on  to  dual  witli  diflbtent  judtcmenta  or  with  di^ereat 
qualities  of  reality,  Uie  bare  principle  of  contradiction  gives 
OS  no  light  whatever.  It  is  a  rvuHrk  (1  think)  of  Lotxe,  that 
only  oxporieBce  ahows  us  what  qualitiud  can  and  what  cannot 
he  attributed  to  a  body  at  the  same  place  and  tima  We  can 
think  of  a  body  as  at  once  white  and  soft,  because  we  have  seen 
and  felt  snow.  We  cannot  think  of  it  as  at  onoo  whit«  and  blue 
without  the  white  and  blue  being  both  modified  into  btui^i 
white,  becaiiH<e  that  is  thu  form  of  union  of  those  qualiliea 
which  in  fact  wc  find  in  tJio  real  world.  So.  again,  tlie  union 
of  tliB  one  and  thu  many  which  Mr.  Bradley  finds  setf-contm- 
dictory  appears  to  me  vidid,  simply  as  cxprvsiung  the  nature  of 
the  real  as  I  find  iU  And  here  the  opposition  of  our  criteria 
oomis  to  a  head.  For  Mr.  Bradley  would  aay  thut  such  a 
union,  being  self-contradictory,  proves  that  in  which  it  is  round 
to  be  mere  appearance ;  while  I  should  reply  timt  tlie  union 
in  queatios,  bemg  found  in  reality,  is  not  self -contradictory. 

It  may  be  urged,  lastly,  that  the  principle  of  contradiction 
is  an  ultimate  test.  For  the  fahio  must  show  its  falseness  some- 
where. If  the  untrue  never  were  butrayed,  how  could  we  ever 
distinguish  truth  and  falsehood  1  I  will  grant  ihis,  but  I  must 
ask  one  question — Where  will  the  false  reveal  itself.'  In  the 
long  run.  Well,  but  how  long  is  the  run  to  bo  7  And  if  you 
cannot  tell  me  this,  will  you  justify  our  confidence  in  our  own 
knowledge  ?  Our  knowledge,  you  say,  does  not  contradict  itself ; 
and  if  false  it  would  do  so,  Yes,  we  may  answer ;  and  perhaps  it 
will  do  so  yet.  If,  finally,  you  reply  that  our  knowledge  is  gnat 
and  comprehensive  enough  to  obviate  this  fear,  we  may  rt^join 
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that  this  is  just  our  quwtion.  It  i»  th«  point  on  wliicli  we 
wisli  to  assure  oursolTes. 

From  the  whole  line  of  tltonght  now  touched  upon  we  have 
leamt  one  great  resolt.  Id  some  way  or  other  the  whole  body 
of  our  thought  is  its  own  test.  If  you  could  get  knowledge,  or 
let  uB  aay,  thought,  complete  enoitgh  yoti  would  net  it  true. 
The  ultimate  test  is  not  a  principle  standing  above  belief,  it  is 
within  the  system  of  beliefs  itselC  Just  as  the  concrete  ia  more 
real  than  the  abstract,  so  the  whole  is  more  certain  than  the 
part.  But  after  our  quarrt-I  with  the  mutbod  of  idcaliHia  wo 
iball  have  to  reach  this  result  by  a  way  of  our  own.  leaving  the 
question  of  method  to  be  settled  point  by  point  m  it  has  already 
Men  raised  in  more  than  one  chapter.  Meanwhile  we  liave  to 
consider  other  possible  theories  on  our  present  subject. 

(d)  Kmpiricism. 

In  the  hands  of  certain  writers  the  validity  of  knowledge 
baa  been  rested  upon  actual  experience.  Thus  Mill  examines 
ttie  grounds  of  our  belief,  not  indeed  in  knowledge  as  a  whole, 
but  in  the  principle  of  uniformity  wliich  we  have  agreed  with 
him  to  be  the  fundamental  principle  of  inference.  Now  that 
Mill's  argument  cannot  ataitd  as  he  states  it,  is  clear  enough, 
and  is  1  imii{;ine  agreed.  It  is  n  manifest  circle.  Uniformity 
is  ob«ierved  de  /atto  in  a  viut  number  of  cases.  Therefore  it  will 
be  found  in  all  others.  Therefore  1 — why,  on  what  principle  ? 
Why  should  we  extend  our  observations  so  as  to  infer  from 
them  the  future  and  the  unkaowu  t  On  the  principle  that  the 
unknown  will  reseublo  the  known,  that  is,  on  the  principle  of 
unifonnity,  loosely  stated.  In  other  words,  this  principle  can- 
not possibly  be  "  proved  "  without  assuming  it ;  and  for  tliis 
there  is  reason  good.  For  it  ia  the  axi<»n  of  reasoning,  and 
whatever  be  the  axiom  of  reasoning  is  precisely  that  which  we 
assume  when  we  reason,  and  is  therefore  unprovable  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  This  is  fatal  to  Mill's  argument 
as  it  standa;  but  whether  there  may  not  be  mmcthiog  more 
solid  in  the  matter  of  Mill's  ai]gument  is  another  question,  not 
so  easily  dismissed,  bo  which  wo  shall  presently  revert. 

Anuogous  to  ifill's  argument,  but,  if  put  crudely,  even  lees 
satisfactory,  ts  a  more  recent  view  which  makes  success  the  test 
of  trutli.  Kvolution  must  have  its  aay  everywhere,  and  so  we 
get  a  theory  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  opinion.  Kut  like  bad 
men,  untrue  opinions  may  survive  long  enough,  and  may  often 
;.Qvercoine  those  which  are  really  better  grounded.  If  you 
this,  yon  must  mean  by  the  survivors  those  which 
survive  in  the  long  run  ;  and  if  your  argument  is  to  luvo  any 
weight,  the  long  run  must  be  so  very  long  that  I  do  not  know 
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where  it  will  atop.  To  put  it  differently,  will  the  opinion 
that  has  succeeded  in  the  past  succeed  also  in  the  future  ?  It 
you  say  yea,  that  ia  an  inference ;  and  on  what  ia  the  inference 
grounded? — on  esperience  oide  facto  success.  Then  why. pray, 
infer  from  past  to  future? — on  the  ground  of  uniformity.  Then 
we  are  back  in  Mill's  circle,  from  which  we  might  as  well  have 
started. 

With  all  the  difBculties  that  beset  both  Kant's  theory  and 
Mill's,  and  Hegel's  and  Mr.  Bradley's,  they  give  us  a  clue  which 
is  worth  following  up.  To  do  so  effectively  we  must  return  to 
our  conception  of  validity  as  a  starting-point.  From  it  we 
shall  try  to  develop  a  conception  of  a  reasonable  criterion  of 
truth,  and  we  shall  then  ask  finally  what  claim  this  has 
on  our  acceptance  and  what  ligbt  it  throws  on  our  de  /ado 
beliefa. 
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CHAPTKK    II 
Thr  Vauditt  ok  Knowlkdok 


1.  Thr  criterion  of  validity  ib  to  be  arrived  at,  according  to  our 
view,  from  an  analyals  of  the  idea  of  validity  itself  and  ila 
implications.  What  these  are  we  have  aln»dy  seen  in  a 
(general  way,  and  it  only  remains  to  show  how  this  conceplion 
of  validity  indicates  of  itself  the  nature  of  the  criterion, 
Validity,  Uien,  aa  ve  bare  seen,  is  assigned  to  a  judgment  on 
the  ground  of  some  other  jodgmeot.  The  isolated  jadgmcnt 
qua  isolated  may  poeaess  a  certain  force,  a  felt  certunty,  bat 
oannoc  be  said  to  be  valid  or  invalid.  Its  validity  is  tested  by 
oompartson  with  some  other  judgment  with  which  it  ia  in 
some  way  connected.  But  in  this  it  is  not  implied  that  the 
second  judgment  is  of  itftolf  uocfissarily  and  intrinsically  valid. 
Indeed,  such  a  requirement  would  it^tolf  oontntdict  the  notion 
of  validity  as  just  analysed.  Acoorditig  to  that  analysis  we 
cannot  anywhere  find  an  iaolnted  judgment  of  final  and 
intrinsic  validity,  for  thii  very  reason  that  intrinsic  validity  as 
applied  to  a  single  judgment  is  a  contradiction.  But  whore, 
then,  can  a  t«st — 1  do  not  yet  say  the  ultimate  test,  but  anv 
teal — be  found  ?  From  judgment  A  I  appeal  to  B,  and  front  B 
to  C,  and  so  on ;  but  if  C  is  not  valid,  wny  should  B  be  bo,  and 
if  B  is  not  valid,  why  A  ?  In  shorty  if  validity  cannot  be 
found  inanyonujadgnwnt,  where  isitf  W«  answer,  wheiu  the 
conception  of  validity  would  have  it  be,  namely,  in  the 
consilient  judgments  themaelves,  as  forming  a  cousiUent 
ayatem.  A  is  jud^-ed  valid  in  view  of  B,  B  in  view  of  C,  C  in 
view  of  A.  Then  the  three  jud^enta  A,  B,  and  C  mutually 
support  one  another,  and  this  mutual  support  constituU>B  their 
validity.  Two  mutually  supporlins  or  consilient  judjjnienla 
constitute  the  minimum  miuirements  of  validity.  If  A  is 
such  OS  of  itaclf  to  lead  to  B,  white  Balao  leads  to  A,  the 
two  judjzmcnts  A  and  B  are,  so  far  as  we  confine  our  view  to 
tlivui,  viuid.  Validity,  in  short,  is  to  be  measured  bj  consilieDce. 
But  this  validity  ia  only  relativei     To  a  coudUent  or 
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coherent  ^etem  A  B  may  enter  a  third  judcmeDt  C  which  U 
(lissideuL  Tliat  is,  from  C  alono  wc  should  DC  led  to  DCfgat«  A 
or  K  Assuiiiin];  Tot  a  momcol  thut  siicli  dissidonc«  has  been 
ovetCOiDC  (we  ^all  inquire  presently  iii  wlutt  way  that  is 
poaaible),  aad  that  we  now  have  a  coherent  system  again,  thfire 
would  atill  remitia  the  possibility  of  any  judgment  based  on 
some  further  fact  not  taken  into  account  turning  up  to 
destroy  our  system.  I'his  possibility  could  only  be  put  out  of 
the  way  permaneaily  and  absolutely  if  our  system  took  into 
Bccoont  every  existing  or  possible  fact.  The  completed  ayslem 
of  comtilient  judgmi^nto,  then,  would  pocseas  abeotote  ralidity, 
for  th^re  could  no  longer  be  any  posstmo  judgment  to  di«tutb  it. 
This  ideal  is,  of  course,  unattainable,  but  meanwhile  the  hi^icat 
possible  validity  would  attach  to  the  completely  coherent 
aytUan  of  all  judgments  actually  existing  for  us,  and  taking  into 
accountall  facta  actually  known  to  UB.  Of  our  actual  knowledge, 
it  has  to  be  asked  how  far  it  attains  this  \'alidity.  Or  more 
generally,  since  validity  depends  on  consilience,  and  is  bo  be  mea- 
eured  by  the  number  of  consilieut  judgments,  we  may  ask  what 
degree  of  validly  does  our  knowledge  or  any  portion  of  it  attain  ? 
2.  This  qacetion  neceasarily  arises  in  view  of  the  actual 
occurrence  of  dissident  jndgmenta.  How  arc  those  to  be  dealt 
with,  and  how  do  they  mmJify  our  critoria  of  validity?  As 
oouailieuoe  is  the  ground  of  validity,  »o  diasideuce  is  the 
ground  of  invalidity.  If  two  judgments  A  and  B  oppose  one 
another  they  cannot  both  be  valid,  and  if  Uiere  ie  no  further 
consideration  bearing  upon  the  matter  mere  doubt  or  suspense 
of  judgment  is  the  logical  result.  The  result  of  diseidence  ia 
in  tliis  respect  different  fix>mtliatof  consUience, that  it  leaves  as, 
not  with  a  aingla  necessary  rc^ulti,  but  with  the  poxvthility  nf 
two  or  thrL-e  rcsulta ;  for  when  A  contradicts  It,  if  wc  make  no 
assumption  as  to  the  validity  of  one  judgment  rather  tlian  the 
other,  either  A  or  11,  or  both,  may  be  false.  Tlie  mete 
disstdence  of  the  two  leaves  us  with  three  alternatives,  and  no 
ground  for  choosing  one  rather  than  the  other.  But  now, 
sappoee  a  third  judgment  C  confirming  B,  and  here  we  have  a 
motive  for  adopting  one  alternative.  Ou  the  ground  of  C,  B 
IB  true  ttud  A  false.  If  wo  grant  eveiy  judgment  to  be  a 
ground  for  tlio  validity  or  invalidity  of  any  other  judgment 
with  which  it  ia  brought  into  relation,  this  result  muat  follow. 
But  anotJier  result  followa  at  the  same  time,  namely,  that  the 
dissident  judgment  remains  a  ground  for  disputing  the  result 
arrived  at,  and  bence  we  get  the  conception  o?  degree  oC 
vaUdity.  The  combination  It  C  regarded  alone  would  be 
completely  valid.    The  jud^jment  A  is  a  mson  for  disputing 
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ibat  vali<lity,  tod  tltoogh  it  rcnmiiia  reasonable  and  Q«c«s8ary 
to  "  prefer  "  B  C  to  A,  this  prefeniDoe  cannot,  witL  a  %-icw  to 
the  tltrc«  judgments  alone,  be  t«k«n  u  QdiI  Any  further 
judgineub  D  inay  support  either  b)<I&  If  it  e(ialeiK4»»  with  A 
we  have  an  equally  valid  system  A  D  disputing  B  0,  and  we 
are  reduced  again  to  doubts  If  it  joins  B  C  we  have  aa 
increased  reason  for  the  whole  B  C  I)  as  af^nat  A.  The 
degree  of  the  validity  of  a  system,  then,  is  as  tlie  ratio  of  the 
consilient  jiidgtiii^nts  to  the  dissident.  To  this  we  are  led  by 
retaining  thu  piiiuitivu  idea  uf  validity  as  something  to  which 
each  judgmonb  of  a  oonnectvd  system  contributes,  whether  it« 
tendency  be  to  the  negative  or  poutive  aida 

Bub  now,  however  numerous  and  ramified  our  system  of 
corrobontttvc  judgments,  a  single  Athatuuiwt  amira  mundunt 
will  always  cause  discontents  We  could  never  at  tliis  rate 
arrive  at  a  valiiiily  which,  even  if  we  confine  our  considerations 
to  tlte  judgmeutA  concerned,  would  be  complete.  Vfo  should 
uever  be  able  to  say  tiiat,  so  fur  as  uur  own  minds  can  reach 
and  can  determine  toe  matter,  wo  have  valid  knowkdge.  On 
the  contrary,  this  validity  would  bo  always  partial  and 
problemniie;  however  high  in  dcj^ree,  it  stUl  woidd  not  be 
"  validity"  without  drawback  or  <juatiticatio».  We  sc«k,  then, 
always,  as  reasonable  people,  to  oome  to  terms  in  some  way 
with  the  dissentient  This  can  be  eflected  in  one  way  only. 
I  have  three  jndgroenta  a,  B,  C,  of  which  B  and  C  support 
each  other  against  a.  Now  a  fourth  judgment  i  preseuta  itself 
such  that,  combined  vnth  «,  it  gives  the  whole  judsment  A, 
which  will  now  cohere  with  B  and  C.  Tli«n  the  tot^  system, 
wiBCorABC.ts  conipli^t^'Iy  coherent  internally,  and  therefore, 
M  far  as  it  goes,  completely  valid.  The  nioi»t  familiar  iuiitaaca 
of  this  is  a  "  psycliologtcul  exphination"  of  a  judgment.  If  a 
is  a  given  belief,  and  h  reveals  to  me  how  such  a  belief  would 
arise  from  a  fact  A,  then  the  combination  of  a  and  i  itself 
leads  roe  to  aasert  A,  which  is  further  confirmed  by  B  and  C. 
So  far,  then,  as  aa  assertion  may  be  modified  without  being 
destroyed  by  being  taken  up  as  an  element  in  a  new  whole, 
we  may  turn  apparently  incoosiatcnt  judgments  into  actual 
supports  of  our  system,  and  in  this  way  we  are  in  fact  con- 
tinually getting  rid  of  discrepancies  by  "explaining"  them 
away.  Hence  a  discrepancy  is  not  neoeaiarily  permanent,  and 
the  problem  of  attaining  to  undisputed  validity  is  that  of  thus 
absorbing  every  discrepancy  into  a  whole,  which  will  coosiat 
with  and  even  lend  support  to  the  remainder  of  our  knowledgsi 

3.  Hitherto  we  have  assumed  the  poisihility  of  connecting 
judgments;  bub  to  complete  our  account,  we  have  now  to  ask 
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how  those  oonnectiODB  «re  efEaeted.  We  may,  itMiced,  have 
judgments  which  directly  assert  or  deny  the  same  content. 
but  nonimlly  thia  coiivergeuce  of  two  or  more  mental  opom* 
tioDS  on  one  mid  the  Aame  point  is  the  work  of  what  we  cjill 
inference;  thiit  is  to  say,  a  felt  connection  represented  in  onr 
speech  hy  such  words  as  "  therefore,"  "  hecaufte,"  and  the  like. 
Now  we  nave  represented  judgments  as  valid  when  connected ; 
but  when  the  connection  itself  is  soen  to  be  a  mental  operation 
distinct  from  the  assertion  of  oitlwr  Jiid|;ment  as  sucJi,  the 
question  will  Ht  once  arise  as  to  its  validity.  This  question 
must  be  treated  on  the  same  lines  as  tltoso  already  followed. 
Let  us  ilhistrate  it  first  by  showing  Itow  methods  of  connectioD 
may  be  dismissed  as  invalid.  Suppose,  for  example,  I  have 
formed  a  highly  valid  body  of  judgments  M,  and  nnolber  of 
equal  cogency  N,  and  that  by  the  method  P  I  am  led  to 
question  M  on  the  ground  of  N.  Then,  assuming  P,  I  find  M 
and  N  to  conflicts  But  why  should  I  assume  I'  ?  P  is  itaeU  a 
method  of  coniiLtting;  but  with  what  judfjinent  is  it  itself  con- 
nected 1  If  I  cuu  liud  none  for  it,  I  must,  on  the  principles 
already  luid  down,  dismiss  P  as  invalid,  though  as  requiring 
SubscqiMtiit  explanation  if  my  whole  ^ystum  is  to  be  hannouious. 

But  now  suppose  P  (which  can  be  analysed  into  and  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  the  judgment,  if  M  then  no  N)  can  tw  connected 
with  some  similar  judgment  Q,  which  I  have  already  made, 
snch  as,  if  K  then  L.  Then  P  has  a  certain  gu.tratitiH),  tlto 
system  P  Q  has  a  validity  of  its  own  ;  and  it'  a  outticiently  ex- 
tended Eystem  of  oonnection-judj^ments  thus  cohere,  they  may 
suffice  to  viiUdato  P  as  a^nsl  the  bodies  of  judgment  M  aiid 
N.  This,  of  course,  is  a  question  of  degree  to  oe  settled  on  the 
principles  above  determined.  Whiit  requires  our  attention  is, 
that  the  methods  of  oonncotion  form,  or  may  form,  a  system 
among  one  anotlier.  To  form  this  connection  is  precisely  the 
work  that  logic  can  itself  contribute  to  the  theory  of  knowIe<^e. 

Let  us  see  how  the  work  is  carried  out.  Taking,  first, 
inference,  let  us  go  back  to  the  simplest  primd  faeU  form  of 
explicit  inference,  the  argument  "from  minor  to  concltuioti.'' 
This  is  A  :  it  is  B.  This  infcrenco  wc  have  taken  as  implying 
A  certain  princtpl«,  but  wo  have  now  to  inquire  into  this 
implioation  a  little  more  closely.  Tlie  inferential  process,  it 
wiU  be  observed,  is  not  itaelf  a  judgment.  You  might  cjill  it  a 
connecting  of  two  judgment^,  or  vou  might  call  it  an  element 
expressed  by  the  woid  "  therefore  or  "  because  "  in  the  whole 
juogment.  This  is  B,  because  it  is  A.  But  a  single  explicit 
judgment  it  is  not  as  it  at  present  stands.  And  it  is  just 
this  that  creates  our  difficult}'. 
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In  doUil,  tlie  act  or  iuforonou  taaj  appear  in  two  ata^et. 
Id  it«  lowest,  leant  reflecttvo  form  it  is  a  process  in  wbicb 
one  assertioD  in  (act  determioea  aoother,  acts  as  a  considera- 
tion  Iradine  the  miod  to  that  other.  Iti  a  higher  stage,  wh«re 
such  a  worn  as  "  thereTore  "  ootoes  to,  the  uind  is  so  far  aware 
of  its  owii  process  as  to  recoguise  a  certain  relation  between 
the  two  contents,  which  it  may  express  by  saving  that  they  are 
connected,  or  that  one  is  the  condition  of  the  other.  But 
whether  reoognised  or  not,  whnt  analyeis  baa  to  say  is  that 
lht9  first  Content  operates  on  the  mind  as  a  conditioa  leading 
it  to  assert  the  seoond.  Ftirther,  if  the  inference  is  justified 
Uiis  operation  mast  as  such  give  a  true  rusult ;  tlie  fir^t  con- 
tent must  be  a  jiist  or  sufticient  ground  for  asserting  tltc 
second.  But  what  is  Uie  consideration  taken  into  aocouot  ? 
It  is,  OS  carefal  attention  to  our  own  thought  tells  us,  the 
content  A.  We  deal  with  this  A,  but  it  is  not  the  fact  that  it 
is  here  and  now,  but  the  face  that  it  is  A,  which  makes  us 
proceed  to  the  assertion,  it  is  B.  ThtH  is  B  because  it  is  A,  not 
because  it  is  this.  The  content,  then,  or  rather  the  character 
of  the  content,  not  the  relationa  which  constitute  its  individu- 
ality, is  the  ground  of  argumeut.  That  is,  aoconliug  to  our 
analysis  the  act  of  inference  makee  in  effect  the  distinction 
between  A  as  a  purely  individual  fiict  and  A  as  a  characteristic 
of  the  real  world.  A  oh  exutting  in  reality,  not  A  as  here 
present,  ia  its  ground. 

The  process  of  inference,  in  fact,  takes  A  as  such  as  the 
basis  from  which  it  draws  its  conclusion.  And  the  process 
claims  certainty  as  a  process.  But  now,  suppose  them  be  any- 
where an  A  which  is  not  B.  it  is  clear  that  the  result  would  be 
doubtful  For  A  is  t«keQ  without  any  further  oonaidemtion 
aa  a  condition  from  whicli  B  follows  as  consequence,  and 
there  ia  thKrelore  nothing  to  show  tlkat  tliis  is  not  the  parti> 
cular  case  in  which  the  relation  A  -  B  fails.  If,  therefore,  we 
take  the  inference  from  A  as  such  to  B  for  a  certainly  valid 
process,  we  must  deny  that  any  A  can  fail  to  have  B  in  reta- 
tiou  to  it  That  is,  the  inference  implies  that  all  A  is  B.  Tills 
in  the  last  analysis  seems  to  be  toe  logic  whereby  the  intor- 
eaeo  trom  minor  to  conclusion  postulates  the  major. 

The  validity  of  the  inference  from  minor  to  condaiioo, 
then,  poatulatea  Che  truth  of  the  oi^or  premiss.  It  follows 
that  now,  if  we  deny  the  inference  in  any  one  case  we  deny 
it  in  any  other,  and  if  wo  affirm  it  once  we  affirm  it  univeraally. 
The  set  of  inferences  under  that  major  stand  and  fall  together. 
They  are  connected  by  the  imc^ied  judgment  diacoveied  in 
each  one  by  analysis.    That  implied  judgment  is,  that  A  taken 
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by  itself  is  a  eufBcient  grouod  for  the  assertion  of  B.  Fonned 
into  a  mi^ar  premiiu,  tJiis  is  applied  sjUogislicaUy  to  any 
fresh  cose,  and  so  cotmects  each  case  with  every  other. 

Novr,  any  ontinary  judgment  that  figures  as  a  minor  pre- 
miss  from  which  coucluHions  are  drawn  reete  no  doubt  iijwn 
iuit«c«deat  exponenoe,  without  wlitcb  efacre  would  be  no  tend- 
sooy  oa  tho  part  of  thought  to  draw  the  concluBion  from  it 
at  wL  But,  acoonliiig  to  tlic  vii^w  urged  iu  prvcoding  chapters, 
there  are  certain  premisses  upon  whicli  thought  mU  to  work 
without  any  antecedent  experience  to  go  upon.  I  uii-un  thoeo 
uniformly  observed  relatioun  which,  in  the  absence  of  what 
are  in  &ct  conflicting  uniformities,  thought  will  t«Dd  to 
generalisa  Here  again  we  have  an  inferesM  in  wliich — to 
reduoe  it  to  its  simplest  temiH — the  obserred  relation  aj-b^ 
ia  taken  as  ground  for  the  generalisation  a-  b.  Now,  applying 
our  previous  uaalysls,  it  is  cto&r  that  if  we  claim  to  make  this 
genenlisation  in  the  absence  of  other  considonkiione  deter- 
rainiog  th«  iclationa  of  a  and  b,  tho  ground  usud  is  not  the 
Bpeciflo  ohamcter  ot  a  and  b  themaelves,  but  the  fact  of  their 
uniform  conjunction.  And  by  our  previous  reasoning  thia  fact 
must  now  become  as  such  a  basis  for  geuetaliaation,  and  that 
ia  again  an  universal  bsaia  for  geueralisation.  This  meaoa 
that  all  our  t^neralisations — all  our  inferences  from  one  con* 
tent  to  another — will  stand  or  fall  with  thia  principle,  and 
therefore  will  stand  or  tall  together.  Kone  can  bo  valid  unlees 
the  principle  holds;  all  must  be  valid  if  the  principle  holda 
The  truth  of  one,  then,  implies  and  is  iniplii)d  by  the  truth  of 
all  the  rest.  Our  analysis,  then,  chums  to  have  connected  all 
thorn  ways  of  forming  inferences — even  we  may  say  all  the 
individual  tendencies  to  form  inferences — which,  as  tested  by 
ex[)erience,  give  cood  results.  The  methods  of  inference,  then, 
are  valid  as  forming  a  connected  system. 

Observe  now  the  nature  of  the  connection.  We  analyao  a 
given  ioterenco.  We  find  that  if  it  is  warranted  a  certain  con- 
sideration must  boadequate  to  sucli  and  such  a  result.  We  for- 
mulate this  relation  in  a  principle.  Thin  prin<uple,  being  applied 
syllogiatically  to  any  other  case,  necenitatea  the  inference  in 
that  case.'  Or  we  oould  equally  reason  from  the  secoDd  case 
baok  to  the  first,  and  so  from  any  one  of  the  geoeraliutdons 
oarried  out  on  these  lines  to  all  the  rest,  and  from  all  the  reet 

'  Va  M*  hn*  tho  elcmoDt  of  tni  th  In  tliO  thMr^  >hicl)  would  Um  indiMtln 
■tgvnaat  on  wUagiam.  It  it,  h<M»wn,  t  nn  aM.cbl«l  tmili.  riw*  th* 
m^or  of  tlia  *7nQAni  ia  qiuitiMi  U  itMU  d«tf *M  trom  th«  ininilM  t»  Mnir- 
•Un,  vhkli  to  ttiB  bH»]  bet  of  iniluctiMi.  Han,  m  «lMwhtc«,  tn*  i*iM»il«  it 
uot  the  ■>(■  from  vhtek  valitlitT  (lovi,  bnt  tbkt  oiprwdoB  aroi»)i*r(nr>r  bftnrMO 
tfathi  wliich  auoTM  OS  thM  luidilj  a  vithin  tlicni. 
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to  any  one.  That  is,  they  are  ooDDect«d  fltst  by  an  analytic 
judgment  giving  their  principle ;  secondly,  hy  a  ayHogism  apply- 
that  principle.  The  "  metbods  "  of  genenJisation,  then,  arc  con- 
nected by  the  remaining  "  niethodB  "  of  constnictioa  or  anttlysiK. 

ConvcTsely,  construction,  analyeis,  and  mcmoiy  arc  inter- 
oonnoctod  by  generalisation.  Xot,  of  countc.  by  explicitly 
forniutat«d  genaraliaations,  to  apply  which  would  involve  coti- 
slructioQ  and  anulysis,  but  by  the  iuipiilBO  to  goneraliae  whicli 
precedes  explicit  formidation.  I  mean,  that  as  we  construct 
and  get  Unith  in  one  ca«e,  so  wo  expect  to  do  in  another,  and 
the  methods  of  analysis  or  construction  in  parallel  cases  sub- 
stantiate one  another.  Titus  all  the  methoda  of  dealin;;  «ith 
the  given,  and  making  it  the  baais  of  a  furtlier  tiulli,  are 
connected  with  one  another  in  a  completed  circle. 

One  point  only  might  seem  to  stand  out.  I  mean,  the  v«r^ 
use  of  one  fact  as  the  couditiun  of  auuthvr.  Ttiat  usage  la 
employed  in  our  analysis  of  ^cnurnli^ition,  and  is  implied  in 
any  of  the  appUcatioua  of  qrllogism.  How.  then,  can  it  be 
teUed  1  We  can  only  answer  tlukt  the  notion  of  a  condition 
is  the  basis  of  the  conception  of  validity  itself.  That  is  valid 
which  ia  int«roonnected ;  and  to  oak,  therefore,  why  a  connec- 
tion ahould  \ie  admitted  at  all  U  to  aak  for  a  reason  for  the 
ground  of  all  validity.  Now,  for  the  principles  by  which 
validity  ia  tested,  we  cannot  give  any  reasons  </  which  the 
validiti/  is  alrtad;/  aagurtd.  To  expect  such  reasons  would  be 
a  self-contradictory  demand.  Whether  in  any  other  way  wo 
can  support  our  conception  is  a  question  to  which  we  shall 
recur  at  Uic  end  of  this  chapter. 

If,  however,  we  are  asked  proof  of  the  validity,  not  of  the 
notion  of  system  in  general,  but  of  any  given  method  of  con- 
nection, such  as  the  axioms  of  reasoning,  we  may  claim  to  have 
some  answer  ready.  It  is  not  self-evidence,  nor  u  generalisa- 
tion from  experience,  nor  vet  the  fact  that  it  is  a  method  by 
which  thought  works,  which  eistablishesa  principle.  It  is  the  in- 
terconnectioQ  of  a  mass  of  methods  of  thoujght  which  establishes 
them  all,  and  our  axioms  claim  to  be  valid  precisely  as  formu- 
lating this  interooDnectioD.  They  arc  the  generalisation  of  all 
such  metliods  of  genoraliaations  as  are  undisputed  by  the  facta ; 
and  if  Uiey  in  turn  are  tu  be  modified,  it  most  be  by  the  produc- 
tion of  some  facts,  or  body  of  judgments,  the  coherence  of  which 
can  be  explained  by  means  of  their  modified  form,  and  which  is  at 
the  same  time  inconsistent  with  them  as  tbey  at  present  stand.^ 

'  A  graoBiled,  «•  dUtlnet  from  an  immotivcd  and  oiiraaMBtbU,  (1««U  of 
tiM  poUulatM  or  thouglit  would  ariw  if  tvo  incompatibU  lyttoni*  of  liclitf 
ihontd  mIm  And  iMialt*  atatly  mjimI  Unogtli.    In  Uiia  eua  tbe  mmohIiU 
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An  i(Ic«l  systein  of  kuowlodge.  Uiea,  would  pretent  iUelf  u 
s  oohorcnt  orguiisaUoB  of  judgments  supporting  oue  another 
in  virtue  of  oertain  methods  ot  connection,  the  n>othods  in 
Uieir  ttirn  being  !tnpport«d  hy  one  another,  und  being  oou- 
aistent  wiLh  tliojudgiuenta  which  they  connect ;  tboso  inetliodA 
and  judgments  which,  in  the  fortnation  of  the  arstem,  appiwrcd 
from  time  to  time  to  antagomae  the  nst,  having  been  formed 
by  combination  with  further  jndKments  into  reauliant  judg- 
meots  which  take  their  pltice  in  the  system.  Supposing  such 
a  system  to  inchidct  ev^ry  possible  judgment,  it  would  be  abao- 
lutcly  valid.  There  would  he  no  sense  in  queatiooing  its 
validity,  aa  Uicro  woidd  bo  no  further  judgment  to  which 
appeal  could  be  made.  Supposing,  again,  tlic  actual  body  of 
judgroenta  existing  for  us  at  any  given  tjrae  to  form  auch  a 
^8tem,  it  would  be  for  ua  the  moat  valid  truth  attainable,  and 
would  be  the  teiit  of  any  new  judgment.  The  system  aa  now 
described  is  the  teal.* 

4.  We  may  deal  here  with  a  certain  ultimate  doubt  of  induc- 
tive science  of  which  hitherto  we  have  aaid  nothing.  The  valid 
method,  as  we  now  see,  musty  as  the  fiiat  negative  coudtCton  of 
its  validity,  never  give  a  false  result,  never — onght  wo  to  add? 
— be  cajiable  of  giving  a  falao  result  Now.  in  our  tbeoij  ot 
induction  we  have  tried  all  along  to  guard  ourselves  from 
thia  contingency  by  a  deference  to  tlto  poaaibilities  of  error 
sttggested  by  a  wider  exi>erienca    But  is  there  not  here  an 


Kttituds  would  be  to  extnot  and  etiHuvoiir  U>  rffcet  >  nuiiellMtiaB.  Sotdl 
rMoncilUttoD  miKlit  Im  broiixlit  aboitl  (lUior  bjr  tb<i  modifteatkn  ot  aona  of 
tbo  tMalU  of  odnvr  of  Iwtb  •jitriim,  or  br  Ui«t  of  tim  |iria(i|il*«  oa  vliieli 
thnj  M«  hufd.  Aud  uutil  it  tbuuld  bo  taeated,  (oah  ajcUra  rould  ntiljr  h» 
•ilofitol  iirovUiounllj,  ui4  u  tn  ftdambratiofi  of  the  tratli.  In  no  sue  ttoM 
ono  principle  ot  oik  (j'ltnni  b«  prelen«d  to  UMtbcr,  «i«apt  on  th«  |[couiitl  tbM 
it  aclnaUv  ellcctal «  fuller  hArmonr.  On  (ho  t)M«ry  of  Talldlty.  vaj  poataUl* 
of  IhoDj^t  niaj  bo  eallod  upon  lu  JmtJfy  iuelf,  ■nd  lliw  wj  ruHuUs  of 
gruDoM  inaiiloion  on  obtaSu  ■  bir  MMin^ 

'  Out  theory,  it  will  ba  won,  tand*  !•  Mfante  i)iUBtioai  «f  raUdltjr  trtaa 
th«w  of  otigin.  Th*  raliditj  ol  roMOD  nrntl  be  tMrtitl  by  ita  o««  intwnKi 
otitmite.  ftod  by  no  olhtr  method.  Qrmnting  rcuon  valid,  hoiitrtt,  wrc  lantt 
not  mike  olf-liand  inftrDium  a*  to  it*  hixtorlo  drrvlopBimt.  Mr.  lUltour 
IP^iimdaiiimtofSdU/,  pt.  iv.  cIm|>.  t.|  ufm  tint  bo  deriva  tha  jnnimtt  o( 
reuMi  ttmn  tlio  "cMlltion  of  atonu"  would  daoliDy  all  tta  autboritj,  bacMiH 
atom*  bava  "no  pnjudiota  in  farour  of  truth."  Bat  aurdy  if  thia  tWory, 
Inaiead  of  btiag  iDUiDflioally  nontctuH.  vctv  dtmonstratod  fact,  it  wooM  iirwro, 
not  that  jiroofibielf ianoo'cxiiteat.  liiit  tliat  atona,  wbathat  " pngudioHl "  or 
not.  hare  at  lent  the  patr«t  of  ipueratlng  nUoDal  bainpL  A>  to  tho  nUt- 
eoce  of  hnnkao  rMam  mtvUtlBf;  •  dirin*  rauon  m  it*  aovroa,  thta  ja  mivtij 
th«"Hk»«aDii>-in(«-«A^t~t)iMiiry  tnita  endaat  fom.    In  Kiot,  th*  kUtvrkal 


fifim  of  naaonable  bainga  ia  a  qneation  of  BOkeaia,  and  ooa  of  extreoio,  |NrhM« 
iMiiMnblo,  dinuully,  not  to  be  aettlod  by  tliMO  off-)ia»d  MaainiptMni^  On  U> 
whole   i]u««(ion  we  may  add,  tliat  Uio  origin  of  a  bolkf  b  a  bit  tM  of  ita 


ablo,  dinuully,  not  to  be  Mttlod  by  thaao  off-)ia»d  MaainiptMni^ 
ijueation  we  may  add,  tliat  Uio  oriain  of  a  bolkf  b  a  bf 
valiidiijr  tf.aiidoiilyif,  nopaattlraprMfordiifamfMabtCMad. 
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element  of  relativity  which  could  not  be  escaped  except  by  a 
mind  that  knew  the  whole  of  things,  and  knew  that  il  knew 
the  whole  i  If  this  is  so.  is  our  knowledge  realJjr  valid  after 
all,  or  is  it  only  something  possessing  force  for  our  minds  aa 
we  are  consuiultul  ? 

Wo  may  put  the  case  Uiua.  Suppose,  if  we  can  conceive 
the  auppoeitioti,  a  mind  limited  iu  its  knowledge  to  a  single 
experience  and  applying  to  that  experience  tliose  netliixle  of 
induction  which  we  have  as)<unied  as  sound.  It  fastens  on  a 
GOQJunclion  which  we  (suppose)  with  our  wider  experience,  see 
to  be  determined  by  accompanying  facts.  Itut  knowing  nothing 
of  these  facts,  it  generalises  tJte  conjunction.  l*his  is  dearly 
on  oar  principles  a  logical  step,  and  as  clearly  it  will  lead  to 
false  results.  If  (his  is  so,  what  becomes  oi  our  certainty  f 
and  why  may  not  a  greater  mind  tlian  ours  in  contact  with  a 
wider  reality  sec  that  we  in  our  turn  are  makiug  just  the  sauio 
mistake  t 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  we  are  already  aware  of  the 
possibility,  and  are  constantly  on  our  guard  against  the  assump- 
tion, of  a  complete  knowledge  of  conditions  aa  a  "  most  dangerooa 
downfall "  to  science  ;  or  that,  accordingly,  all  cautious  science 
guards  ita  statements  so  as  to  cover  the  possibility  of  a  differ- 
ence of  conditions.  For  the  question  is  one  of  the  ultimate 
limitations  of  holief  and  ita  grounds,  and  as  to  whether,  when 
we  have  taken  all  the  precautions  which  experience  suggests, 
we  have  yet  exhausted  the  possibilttieB  of  tluit  which  is  wider 
than  experience — reality.  To  this  we  can  only  reply  tluit  it  is 
by  such  elements  of  reality  ob  are  given  to  us  tiukt  we  must 
judge  such  further  elements  as  are  not  given,  and  these  possi- 
inlities,  their  weight  and  value,  among  the  rest. 

But  how  then  are  we  to  mevt  the  present  problem  f  There 
are  two  possible  answers.  (1)  We  may  say  tiiat  a  conclusion 
drawn,  on  our  principles,  from  an  inad*)quat«  experience  is  iegiaU 
though  not  ecTTttt.  The  consideistious,  then,  which  we  have 
,^el<l  to  form  the  gronndwork  of  science  would  be  intrinsically 
'-^^Ud  as  logical  methods,  hut  will  give  us  truth  only  if  their 
premisses  are  adequate.  How,  then,  can  this  adequacy  be  as- 
certained ?  It  can  only  be  afHrmed  on  the  ground  of  con- 
ailience  as  between  diOeient  results,  or  denied  on  that  of 
incoosistency,  and  thus  so  far  as  we  find  consilience  we  mnst 
accept  the  result.  But  is  not  the  mere  fact  that  inconsistency, 
and  therefore  error,  exists  in  certain  coses  an  argnmetit  tliat  it 
may  be  found  by  a  wider  experience  elsewhere  ?  Tee,  if  the 
facts  in  that  eiecwbere  are  parallel ;  but,  once  more,  when  the 
cooocMtiotta  are  ao  manifold  and  iotoricate  that  resulu  eo  formed 
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hav«  never  been  dentroyed,  the  counter  arguiueat  from  tho 
parallel  ceases,  and  Uiose  results  are  certain  in  proportioa  to 
llieir  systematic  counectednees.  Nur  cau  wv  deny  tlmt  in  their 
bigbest  stages  tbey  reach  recti  ot  complete  certainty  ;  for  taking 
them  u  merely  probable,  eome  of  them  should  within  our 
experience  break  down, — and  if  wo  can  God  a  class  of  a  given 
ati^  of  systematic  interconnection  clear  above  that  in  which 
failures  have  been  found,  the  ctrtainty  which  on  our  methods  wc 
attribute  to  ita  members  is  justified,  on  our  principle  of  validity, 
by  repeated  tests.  Juat  as  at  a  lower  etage  tne  attribution 
of  probability  would  be  valid,  ao  hero  is  the  attribution  of 
certainty. 

llut  if  this  answer  is  to  atand,  the  word  **  cvrtainty  "  must  be 
understood  in  a  special,  tbou^i  perliaps  not  wholly  unjustifiable,  , 
sense.  For  by  the  original  suppositions  of  induction,  which  it  I 
has  been  our  businctu  throughout  to  justify,  observed  uniformitv 
and  obsvrvcd  difleti':ucc  wore  not  only  oonsidentions  on  whicn 
we  could  generalise,  but  tkt  enlj/  oonsidemtinna  upon  which  we 
Dould  either  form  or  deny  an  aaseriion.  And  couceiviog  logical 
certainty  as  that  which  is  based  on  a  totality  of  considerations, 
wo  laid  down,  that  that  must  be  certain  which  is  grounded  on 
one  of  these  considerations  and  is  at  the  same  time  impervious 
to  tb«  attacks  of  the  other.  It  would  follow  that  when,  as  in  the 
cow  BUggeeted,  we  conclude  from  on  iuudutjuate  basis  in  ex- 
perience, we  have  a  loi>ical,  and  tlicrt-forv  I  auppose  a  justified, 
oettointy,  which  turns  out  to  bo  falsi'.  And  if,  further,  we 
compare  that  hypothetical  ocrlaiuty  with  the  certainty  claimed 
by  oar  actual  acicnccs,  wc  must  admit  that  they  stand  on  the 
same  theoretical  basis.  Mere  in  our  experience  is  a  uniformity. 
Experience  does  not  afford  any  ground  for  supposing  an  excep- 
tion to  it ;  and  that,  as  we  argueid  before,  is  as  much  as  to  say 
that  experience  rejects,  negates,  any  exception  to  it.  True,  bat 
this  is,  after  all,  the  work  of  our  experience,  which  may  be  as 
meagre  in  comparison  with  the  plenitude  of  reality  as  the 
supposed  experience  was  in  comparison  with  ours. 

If,  tlien,  we  ded\ioe,  you  ore  to  continue  in  the  position  that 
induction  giv^  nrtniniy,  you  must  mean  by  certainty  an  atti- 
tude of  mind  such  as  we  disousaed  in  Pt.  1 1.  Chap.  X. — an  attitude 
whi>;b  is  simply  the  extreme  case  of  \ie\iet  where  no  further 
attention  is  paid  to  the  poesibiUty  of  an  alternative.  Such  a 
certainty  will,  io  the  terms  of  onr  definition  in  that  plaoe,  be 
logically  justified  if  it  lead  you  right  in  the  long  rua  If,  oo 
the  whole,  you  oome  nearer  to  truth  by  maintaintng  that  atti- 
tude of  mind  under  ccrtjiin  couditiuns,  then  it  is  justilled  under 
those  ooDditiooa.    And  if  we  now  mvan  by  a  logical  prinoii^ 
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one  which  leads  us  to  truth,  not  aloravs,  but  most  closely  in  the 
run,  then  wo  may  perhaps  say  that  our  priuciples  are  in 
casu  logical.  For,  we  may  oontcnd,  even  if  in  tnis  or  that 
casfi  they  may  lend  to  error  whco  freedom  frooi  all  principlos 
would  hav«  left  us  in  doubt,  yoC  the  wny  to  truth  ia  throueh 
error  rather  Chan  stognaUon.  It  la  Iwltcrin  the  long  run  to  ho 
gui<]ed  by  the  evidence  as  far  as  we  have  got  it  than  to  sit  down 
with  our  lianda  before  us  because  half  a  Wf  is  worse  than  no 
bread.  The  over-lissty  conclusion  will,  if  we  are  faithful  to  our 
priucipl<»,  coiiatanlly  correct  itself,  and  so  we  shall  always  be 
coming;  nearer  to  truth. 

Oil  this  view  we  should  always  be  justified  in  holdin);  to 
our  Bystematised  knowledge,  even  iu  holding  ii  with  oettuin^ 
OS  that  word  is  now  dcDned.  But  the  roid  certainty  would  be, 
that  we  are  on  the  right  road,  not  that  we  have  arrived  at  our 
promised  land.    The  tendency  of  knowledge  is  right.    Science 

Jmust  go  on  as  it  is  going.     That  would  be  the  sum  and  sub. 
Btanoe  of  our  tlieory  of  knowledge.    And  some  might  say  "  all 
tJie  better" — 
^d 
impi 


'Til  a  Ufelwig  toU  till  our  Itunp  \k  l«nrm ; 

Tlie  1)ett«r— vrWa  aoui«  to  ])uTf«ctioo  p«rbhe>— 
Idlings  IWRicd  <iB  esnh  we  ahsll  praetiae  la  hetr«n ; 

Wotks  done  leut  tspidlj-  Art  uoot  oberiahas. 


^ 
^ 


id  perhaps  if  there  is  an  inner  arcanum  and  sanctuary  and 
impregnable  rock  of  reason  this  is  it,  that  her  aim  and  t«nd- 
enCT.  if  not  yet  her  result,  are  risht. 

But  (2)  Uiere  is  another  possible  solution  which  may  incline 
as  to  feel  a  fuller  reliance  on  the  inner  core  of  knowledge,  on  the 
mnssiTfl  results  of  tradition,  common  sense,  and  the  exacter 
edeaces-^rvliauoe,  not  merely  on  their  tendencies,  but  on  their 
attained  results,  taken,  of  course,  with  the  limitations  wbidi 
would  be  acknowledged  in  all  careful  stateuientsof  thesdeDcea 
themselves.  If  it  be  pointed  out  tiiat,  at  least  to  a  leas  ex- 
tended experience,  our  methods  would  give  fallible  results,  our 
answer  might  be, "Yes;  but  our  methods  wore  not  iurented 
for  an  experience  of  that  kind,  but  for  our  fxperioncL-."    The 

Erinciptefl  of  induction  claim  to  be  true  of  llio  world  tltat  we 
now,  claim  to  give  us  guidance  as  acting  on  the  experience 
that  we  have ;  they  know  nothina  of  another  world  nor  of  a 
diDerenl,  narrower  exptirience.  Within  a  different  experience 
to  ours  tliere  is  no  renaon  why  they  should  give  truth  at  all, 
beoauK  tliey  are  not  intended  to  apply  to  such  an  experience. 
So  far  from  being  the  whole  consideration,  they  might  in  such 
a  case  Dot  be  considerations  worth  attending  to  in  the  least. 
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And  this  aaswcr  we  for  our  part  prefer,  m  pouit«d  out 
by  Uie  character  of  the  logical  geuosts  of  nur  indactiTo  prin- 
ciples. Tliey  claim  no  A  priori  validity.  They  are  strong,  not 
because  thoogfat  muat  accept  them  before  it  b^ns  tu  act  upon 
experience,  and  without  reference  to  atiytbiiig  Uiat  experience 
may  lum  out  to  be,  but  because,  reflecting  on  its  own  ways  of 
deeding  with  cxpcrioncv,  thougbt  finds  that  these  express  the 
commoa  character  of  all  corrocUy  working  methods,  while  in 
no  case,  as  appltvd  in  its  expencnc«,  do  tltcy  lead  to  results 
which  cati  not  stand  We  reply  to  tlie  objection,  therefore,  by 
mling  it  out  of  courts  It  lays  down  that  our  principles  would, 
Hoder  certain  ciroumstancea  difTerant  from  outb,  lead  to  false 
GOnclnsious,  and  therefore  cannot  be  maintained.  Our  rvply 
is,  that  our  principles  are  meant  only  for  circmnstancea  like 
oats;  and  whether  tlicy  would  or  would  not  hold  onder  other 
circumstances  it  is  not  our  business  to  inquire. 

This  much  only  would  mmain  to  odd.  An  ideal  reaaooed 
certainty  would  have  taken  i-ver}'tliing  into  account  that  oould 
bear  upon  Uic  case  in  (iui>?tion.  But  wlial  that  exists  oonid 
not  botr  upon  it  ?  And  how,  then,  could  we  pit  an  ideal 
certainty  without  knowing  the  omnititdo  rtalUatuf  The 
tesalts  of  Uiis  reflection  would,  at  first  sight,  be  to  send  us 
back  to  relativity  once  more,  though  in  a  new  fonu.  Certainty, 
it  might  be  said,  is  a  matter  of  degree,  and  the  more  certain 
beliet  is  that  which  rests  upon  the  greatest  mass  of  jndgmeoL 
Where  in  this  process  of  increasing  stability  we  come  to  actual 
fact  is  u  point  we  cannot  detorminfc  It  is  enough  to  say,  that 
where  the  greatest  mass  of  judgmonts  cohere  there  we  have 
greatest  certainty. 

It  might  be  enough  to  le-ave  the  matter  thus.  But  the 
▼lew  that  oertaiuty  must  be,  after  all,  a  definite  stage  of  belief, 
grounded  lodcally  on  some  totality  of  considerations,  should 
not  be  too  nastily  dismissed.  If  we  resolutely  keep  to  wliat 
VK  experience  of  reality  aa  the  bsais  of  all  we  know  or  think 
of  it,  and  as  determining  tlio  ostimate  of  our  own  attitude  to 
it,  the  whole  of  our  grounds  for  or  against  a  belief  must  bs 
found  within  experience.  And  that  belief  which  stand 
t«et  of  the  whole  of  experience  in  tite  niauy-sidcd  ways 
our  logic  requires  may  thoa  be  said  to  have  encountered" 
the  considetationa  justly  bearing  on  it  Still,  the  old  ar 
ment  comes  back,  further  experience  may  modify.  Well,  „. 
8i^:gestion,  again,  is  grounded  in  experience  and  applios  prii 
atily  to  the  less  certain,  i,e.  less  organised,  resulta  in  which 
now  belieTS.  Bnt  those  things  whicli  we  claim  as  the  d< 
certain,  aa  the  really  certain,  are  jusi  those  which  adi 
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exjperience  ia  not  found  to  modify,  the  biotul  t«ndcnciee  of 
BCieoce,  tntdilioD,  and  common  sonso — uudenbood  til  of  thnn 
BcieDtiGcoUy.  <&  with  due  limitations.  Thft  urgiimtnts  from 
"  limited  <MC[)erieuG« "  t«ll  less  and  less  aa  w«  approncli  tltom. 
S«emiDg  exoeptioDs  really  confirm  this  statement.  The 
"miracles"  of  science  which  upset  oonimon-seiuie  traditions, 
the  modifications  introduced  by  an  extended  science  into  its 
own  original  suppositionit,  really  leave  the  mass  of  truth  stand- 
ing as  it  was,  but  seen  in  new  relations  and  diRerently  phrased. 
It  is  the  broad  result  for  which  wo  contended,  not  the  pre- 
cise way  in  which  that  result  ix  at  any  time  understood  or 
expKesed  The  theory  of  our  Uiuorii's  and  the  expression  of 
th«m  are  at  all  time«  among  the  moat  pliable  poiiiou  of  belief. 
But  it  is  just  theso  which  bring  the  familiar  truth  into  frvsh 
and  less  certain  relations. 

At  this  point.  Uien,  the  negative  argnment  disappears,  as 
it  were  by  abewption.  Tlie  truth  that  knowledge  nov  cUims 
OS  the  irredudbfe  minimum  of  its  rights  is,  as  we  learned  in 
It  IL  Chap.  XVI.,  appToxioiate  truth, — truth,  some  of  which  is 
nil  true,  all  of  which  is  nearly  true,  and  whicli  looks  to  fresh 
uxpuriuuce  for  further  definition,  and  welcomes  correction 
instead  of  being  overthrown  by  it.  It  is  the  liring  oruauism 
absorbing  fresh  mattvr  and  making  it  its  own ;  and  for  the 
knowledge  which  so  lives  there  is  no  death.  Tlio  overthrow 
of  particular  facts  ia  no  oxuUogy  for  its  destruction. 

And  so,  in  a  sense,  we  have  reached  tl>e  same  result  as 
before.  For  the  knowledge  we  claim  in  not  final  But  there 
is  a  differeuce.  Before  we  claimed  only  to  he  progressing;  now 
we  claim  a  result,  not  lina!,  but  containing  rvality  itaelf. 
Before  we  claimed  only  to  be  on  the  road  to  truth ;  now  we 
claim  to  dwell  with  truth.  Here  and  there  wo  trace  her  very 
outlinve,  though  they  be  but  outlines,  and  though  our  vision  of 
them  is  not  always  clear. 

5.  But  now,  it  may  be  asked,  is  not  our  whole  theory  of 
yalidily  after  all  an  assumption  t  We  have  chosen  to  formu- 
late a  certain  test  whicli,  if  our  reasoning  has  been  correct, 
can  indeed  be  consistently  carried  out>  and  is  so  for  poesible. 
But,  after  all,  what  guarantee  is  there  that  this  is  the  test  of 
truth?  Must  it  not  in  turn  require  proof? — and  what  proof 
of  it  can  be  given  which  will  not  be  found  to  assunte  it  1 
Ohviotisly  none,  if  it  iii  wbiit  it  claims  to  be;  and  as  obviously 
tliis  muHt  hold  of  whutt-ver  is  tlie  teat  of  trutli.  You  cannot 
get  a  further  test  outeidu  iim)  above  it ;  and  if  you  oould  find 
that  elephant  to  support  your  world,  you  would  still  raquire  a 
tortoise  to  support  your  elephant.    Then  must  the  test  of 
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truth  in  an}"  case  remain  an  isolated  judgment,  the  ono  Jndg- ' 
ment  that  tnuBt  be  valid  though  isolated  ?  Aft«r  iill  thnt  w« , 
have  said  of  proofs  and  t«st«,  docs  our  own  criterion  of  trulh  I 
remain  a  mere  nssumplion  ?  There  are  two  things  to  be  said  i 
in  aa8w«r  to  this  qaestiDii. 

(i.)  I  f  we  ooniider  what  we  ordinarilj  mean  by  a  "  proof  "  on 
the  ono  hand  and  an  "  aasumption  "  on  tJiu  other,  we  sliidl  ^t 
aome  light.  If  we  take  any  ordinary  jud)^iii«iit  N  and  desire 
to  prove  it,  vre  have  to  find  some  distinct  Judgmonl  M  wliich 
La  certain  independently  of  N,  and  from  which  X  follows  by  an 
e<iiially  certain  and  independent  prooeaa  p.  If  it  tuma  oat 
tlut  eitlier  M  or  p  depends  for  ite  certainty  on  H,  wo  are 
argain;;  in  a  circle,  and  oiir  proctxture  is  vicious.  Now  for  the 
pnncipin  which  we  proi)osv  as  the  t«8t  of  truth  no  proof  of 
this  kind  can  ex  kt/pothm  be  found.  For  supposing  ench  a 
proof  X,  tlie  proceas  by  which  we  broui;hl  X  into  use  muat  bu 
some  mctliod  of  connecting  X  with  our  proposition  T.  But 
since  the  content  of  'F  is  precisely  thattrutJis  art  made  valid  by 
interconnection,  the  aiyumeot  would  be  neooasorUy  circular. 
The  method  connecting  X  and  T  could  not  b«  tnie  imlees  T 
were  also  true.  W«  cannot  then  prove  our  conception  of  val- 
idity in  the  way  in  which  we  can  prove  anv  particular  tnith; 
just  OS  we  cannot  explain  the  whole  of  reality  in  the  way  ia 
which  wo  can  explain  thi^  or  that  fact.  Tlic  reference  to  aomfi- 
thing  else  must,  as  Arislotlu  told  us,'  come  to  a  stop  somewhen. 

But  now,  an  assertion  which  ia  unprovcn  is  ordinarily  said 
to  be  an  a.ssuniption.  But  wliat  in  ordinary  cases  is  an 
assumption  i  It  may  be  oaid  to  present  one  or  both  of  two 
features.  Oenemlly  it  is  a  suggestion,  iutrinsicttly  uncerUtin, 
taken  up  for  certain  purposes  which  from  a  logical  point  of 
view  may  bo  legitimate  or  illegitimate.  But  if  we  connect 
this  sttggestion  with  other  assertions,  certain  or  probable; 
it  ceases  so  far  to  be  a  mere  asaiunption,  and  becoraea  a 
jud^ent  for  which  some  grounds  may  be  given.  The  a3aump> 
tiou,  then,  appears  as  an  isolated  asecrtion.  It  does  not  follow 
thftC  every  isolnled  judgment  ift  an  assumption  in  the  first  sense. 
For  if  there  were  any  self-endent  judgmenls,  they  might  be 
ieolat«d  and  yet  require  no  grounds  outside  themselves.  We 
must  be  careful,  then,  when  we  call  a  judgment,  as  though  by 
way  of  stigma,  an  assumption,  to  know  what  we  mean.  We 
may  mean  merely  Uiat  it  real*  on  no  extrinsic  grounds,  or  we 
may  mean  that  it  is  as  it  stands  unwarranted.  The  Utter 
meaning  would  not  \ie  involved  in  the  former  for  any  one  who 
should  allow  self-evident  judgment*.  For  us,  Iwwever,  it  may 
>  Patltrtor  jtmlgiia,  i.  8. 
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be  said,  no  oonsoUtion  is  to  be  found  io  thi&  For  we  Iiave 
disMided  self-evidence  as  a  final  test,  and  llie  isolated  judcment 
most  therefore,  for  us  at  least,  Iw  invalid.  Wc  can  only  get 
out  of  this,  it  may  be  urged,  by  a  frank  adnitHHiou  ttiiit  tbe 
judgnunt  of  vtdldity  is  an  exception.  Aud  tliis,  it  niigla  bo 
flyinpath«ticjilly  put,  would  not  l>c  bo  unreationnblc.  Grant- 
ing that  everything  else  luuAt  be  tested  by  interconnections,  the 
judgment  which  tests  all  otherti  falls,  on  that  very  ground,  into 
an  essentially  different  category,  and  we  may  be  prepared  to 
treat  it  dift'erently. 

But  the  reasons  which  would  lead  ua  to  fall  back  on  this 

I  reply  are  more  apparent  than  real.  Thu  judgment  of  validity 
^hs  not  so  isolated  as  appears.  Consider  Gnt,  not  tbe  priuciplea 
Bby  which  validity  is  aaaored,  but  the  completed  result.  tli« 
^Kvalid  system.  In  Uiis  system  wo  have  a  niimlier  of  judgments, 
i^a,b,  0,  d  .  .  .  ftlt  inteioounected,  supporting  one  anoUicr.    Any 

II  one  of  those  judgments,  then,  1b  valid,  tested,  connected.  An^ 
Kone  of  thi?ni,  a  nr  b,  apart  from  the  system,  before  the  system  is 
^Vfomied,  is  unconnected,  isolated.    So  with  any  judgment  p  that 

stands  outside  the  syotem  now  formed.    But  what  of  tbe  jude- 
l^mout  M  that  recognises  the  svstem  abed  as  a  whole  ?    Is 
judgment  isolated  f    Surely  not ;  it  stands  on  the  same 
as  the  component  Judgments  abed.    Certainly,  it  is 
'  uH  coupaied  with  any  foreign  judgment  p.      But  this 
'  means  that  it  is  not  yet  final     Whatever  coiinectedncsa 
lidity  is  rightly  nitribuled  to  its  component  raetnbors,  that 
oo«necte<)neaB  and  validity  must  be  allowed  to  the  system  oom- 
posed  of  them  as  a  system.    The  system  ia  involved  in  the 
components,  just  as  the  components  depend  on  the  svHtem.    We 
may  again  revert  to  the  analogy  of  explanation.    The  part  was 
explained  when  it  found  its  true  pbce  in  the  whole.     The 
whole  was  explained,  not  again  by  reference  to  nnotlier  whole, 
btit  by  presenting  itself  as  a  system  of  connected  domenta.    So 
is  bore.    The  single  judgment  is  valid  as  falling  into  a 
stem ;  the  recognition  of  the  whole  ia  valid  as  expressing  an 
iterconnected  set  of  judgments. 

So  far  of  the  whole  syat«m  of  truth.     Applying  the  same 
tion  to  the  methods  of  forming  judgments,  we  nave  found 
Ijem  to  form  similarly  an  interconnected  whole,  and  the 
Tiecognition  of  this  whole  as  valid  ia  no  more  an  isolated  judg- 
ment than  that  of  any  of  the  distinct  but  connected  methods. 
Id  fact,  in  the  concrete  whole  which  knowledge  forms  there  is 
not  strictly  a  before  and  after.    There  is  not  first  the  whole, 
with  its  truth  oMMtred,  and  then  the  parts  depending  on  it ; 
_Dor  are  there  tir^t  the  [wrts  and  tlien  the  whole.     Knowledge 
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in  ite  fraginenta  is  a  hierarchy  ffb«re  certain  jadgmenia 
atcrosancl  authority  give  or  wilhliold  ciedtt  as  Ihey  Ust ;  or  il 
is  a  monarchy  where  a  single  principle  rules  with  undivided 
sway,  or  delegates  local  authority  to  media  oj-iomcUa  of  con- 
ditional value.  Buc  Icuowledgc  in  its  v.-hol(.-  truth  is  a  dotnocncy 
where  do  element  la  before  or  after  uuuthcr,  but  when  tiM 
value  and  tmtb  of  each  is  bound  up  with  Ibc  salvation  of  the 
whole,  and  the  whole  rests  equally  on  the  trustworthiDOM  of 
evetj'  member. 

Now,  the  principle  of  validity,  like  every  other  principle,  it 
taken  out  of  tlio  whole  of  knowledge  by  an  abatraotiOD,  and  it 
13  so  taken  that  it  appeora  as  an  iaolated  judgment  But  in 
truth  it  rests  on  the  whole  of  which  it  forma  a  neceasaiy 
element  Itecogniaing  the  whole  system  of  connected  jods- 
ments  as  true,  recognising  the  connecting  methods  as  reasonable, 
we  include  the  assertion  of  the  principle  of  validity  as  sound. 
Keither  the  principles  nor  the  system  which  it  helps  to  cn^ate 
can  be  proved  aliunde  as  any  portion  of  the  system  can  be 
proved.  There  is  at  this  point  no  qut-Ktiuu  of  proof  in  that 
sense.  But  neither  is  there  assumption.  Onr  assertion  of  tho 
principle  dues  not  contradict  it«  own  requirements  by  reiuMoing 
cut  oti'  from  the  rest  of  our  thought  On  the  contrary,  oar 
principle  approves  itself  as  an  essential  element,  the  guiding 
element,  in  our  complete  system  of  belief. 

(ii.)  If  rvmainiuK  at  the  abatnict  point  of  view,  distingfuisb- 
ing  ihu  principle  of  validity  from  judgments  which  are  valid, 
we  required  a  support  a&  extra  for  our  principle,  there  can  be 
for  us  only  one  course.  Tho  principle  cannot  be  "  proved  "  by 
judgments  taken  as  valid.  It  can  only  be  led  up  to  by  jud^- 
jcaents  possessing  definite  pcychic  force ;  and  it  is  precisely  id 
that  way  that  we  have  Cried  to  lead  up  to  it  There  are  two 
ways  in  which  we  can  regard  judgments — as  liaving  validity,  or 
as  posaessing  so  much  felt  force.  l7ow,  to  "  prove  "  the  criuurion 
of  validity  by  means  of  judgments  which  you  assume  to  be 
valid,  or  which  are  valid  on  submitting  to  that  t«st,  is  either  to 
prove  by  assumptions  or  to  argne  in  a  circle.  But  to  appeal 
horn  the  validity  of  judgments  to  their  de  fado  fiHce  is  simplnH 
to  corroborate  one  thing  by  another.  As  apart  from  a  criteno^H 
of  validity,  judgments  simply  possess  so  much  force ;  thi;  oiily^^ 
intellectual  factor  therefore  remaining  outside  tliut  test  is  this 
force ;  and  If  by  means  of  analysing  and  correlating  nrlain 
jndgmenta  we  establish  the  criterion  of  validity,  we  have  used 
the  only  means  in  our  power  to  that  end.  The  only  further 
condition  which  such  a  process  muat  fulfil  is  that  neither  in 
the  judgnicnta  used  nor  in  the  reasoning  whicli  connects  iheta 
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should  there  be  any  principla  iooouaisteDt  with  Uie  thuorj-  of 
vultdiiy  submMiuuiitJy  i-suiblished. 

Lustly,  if  wc  i>isulili.-«h  the  criterion  of  validity  by  tnuiiiB  of 
the  force  of  oerUin  juilgineots,  we  may  corrobonbe  it  furbber — 
not  M  valid,  bnt  in  itii  felt  Btreiigtn — by  tbe  whole  mass  of 
judgments  which  it  Hets  in  order.  Tbe  validity-judgment,  end 
felt  ceitaintj'  do  not  always  step  by  step  coincide ;  but  the 
srntheaia  of  jadgmentB  which  is  the  principle  of  vididity  is 
euao  a  grouping  ur  regrouping  of  feelings  of  belief  which  has 
a  marked  elll-ct  un  the  nature  and  dii'wtion  of  those  foelinf^s 
themselves.  Thus  we  may  feol  little  liveliness  ol  belief  about 
any  judgment  taken  eiiigly  ;  but  when  it  luis  become  united 
with  many  more  the  certainty  of  the  whole  becomes  a  feeling 
of  great  atrengtii.  More  strictly,  it  is  not  a  mere  feeling  but 
a  power  of  acting  on,  producing,  or  abolishing  feelings  of 
certainty,  a  power  which  exceeds  tbe  most  intense  certainty 
which  can  be  felt  at  any  one  momeuL  Hence  the  most 
clearly  felt  jud-jmctits  fade  away  when  brought  to  the  point 
of  inconsistency  with  twmo  ulcmont  of  a  well-knit  system.  Th« 
conatmiot,  the  obligation  we  tctsl  to  n-venHj  our  judgment, 
expreaaea  the  reaction  (in  terms  of  felt  cctuunty)  of  this  mass 
of  felt  belief  upon  the  feeling  which  has  first  arisen  witliin  us. 
This  subjugation  of  the  immediate  single  feeling  to  the  system 
is  in  ita  completeness  a  gradual  work,  and  it  is  only  as  it 
becomes  complete  that  the  principle  of  vaUdity  triumpha  over 
every  opposing  force. 

The  principle  of  validity,  tlieo,  has  in  a  eense  both  a  ^und 
and  a  test ;  but  neither  of  these  is,  apart  from  the  prmciple 
itself,  valid,  nor  is  it  possible  that  it  should  be  so.  But 
it  is  led  up  to  and  confirmed  by  actual  judgments  in  their 
character  of  felt  certainty  to  which,  and  to  which  alone,  it 
should  on  its  own  tlieoi-y  make  appeal. 

^Ve  may  now,  in  a  few  sentences,  sum  up  our  theory  of  tlie 
conditions  and  validity  of  knowledge.  Our  startbg-point  was 
the  datum  of  immediate  appr«hm»im  which  wo  took  to  be 
bust.  We  assumed  these  data,  and  we  postulated  that  thoy 
can  be  analysed  into  clement'),  that  they  can  be  rtvumbcred, 
and  that  any  portion  of  the  continuous  stream  which  they 
form  can  be  wtutruOtd  into  wholes  (or  thought.  Tbe  relation* 
in  which  they  are  found  are  gtneraliatd,  and  that  with  certainty, 
except  in  so  far  as  a  conflicting  geuenlisation  can  be  formed 
from  the  apprehended  data.  Sy  these  live  methods,  judg< 
menta  and  inferences  of  all  kinds  are  built  up,  and  their 
vaiidUy  is  tested  by  their  conaiUcucc,  which  similarly  justifies 
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the  methods  poetulatetl.  The  reeulting  systeni,  then,  is  know- 
ledge, and  ia  valid.  Memory,  or  construction,  or  any  other 
postulate,  is  justified  so  far  as  it  ib  (a)  a  method  of  lorming 
beliefs  which  (0)  gives  results  coherent  with  one  another,  and 
with  those  formed  by  other  methods.  So  far  as  it  fails  to 
satisfy  these  tests  it  cannot  be  relied  upon. 

Such  being  the  character  of  knowledge,  it  remains  to  con- 
eider  further  the  character  of  the  mind  which  posseesea  it,  and 
of  the  reality  with  which  it  deals. 


1 


CHAPTER    III 
TiiK  OoxccrrioK  or  Extkkhal  Rk.\litt  ■ 


1.  Wk  hare  now  diacussad  the  main  oonditaons  of  knowledge, 
and  have  tried  to  show  in  what  way  a  s}'st«m  uf  valid  judg- 
n)«nt«,  in  other  words  srientific  tntth,  may  bo  built  up  from 
tbom.  But  wu  have  bo  submit  oar  hypothetical  ooodittooi  to 
A  further  t«sl.  Cortuin  conceptions  pafls  cun«ut  in  our  menUtl 
economy  aa  solid  and  well-estsbltshed  truths.  Tlieae  oonoep* 
tious  not  mer«ly  hold  focbi  togettter  by  uiiivenal  laws,  but,  as 
we  nliall  try  to  show,  distinctly  attribute  to  them  a  certain 
nature  or  manner  of  existence.  Now,  though  we  have  no 
doubt  often  enough  used  theae  conceptions  in  preceding 
chapteia,  wo  have  not  yet  made  our  references  to  them  ex> 
plicit.  We  have  been  beut  un  explaiuing  and  justifying  our 
knowledge  of  piirticular  fact*  in  tlio  present  or  the  past,  of 
thu  wholes  constituted  by  such  p<irliculun),  and  of  the  unifor- 
mities iu  their  relations  and  occurrence.  We  have  now  to  aslc 
whether  the  factors  of  knowledge  so  far  nssunted  will  further 
explain  such  oonceptions  of  the  nature  of  things  as  we  name 
matter,  mind,  suhatanoe,  power,  attribute,  etc 

A  few  worxLi  may  be  prefaced  as  to  the  nature  and  Umita 
of  ihifi  inquiry.  Aa  to  its  nature,  one  general  principle  must 
bo  laid  down,  vis.  that  nothing  must  be  taken  as  Sua!  until  it 
is  submitted  to  all  known  teste.  This  undoubtedly  makes  our 
inquiry  more  difficult.  If,  for  ozamplo,  we  could  take  the 
notion  of  matter  and  its  indopeodencc  of  mind  as  ultimate 
dat«,  wo  should  have  to  explain  them  by  our  theory  of  tbo 
conditiooe  of  knowledge.  And  if  our  tbcoiy  as  hitherto  de- 
veloped failed  to  explain  our  knowlolgo  of  thetie  data,  w« 
should  have  to  say  "ao  much  the  worse  for  the  theory."  and 
setaboutremodelhng  iL  If,  again,  we  could  take  our  conditions 
of  knowledge  aa  certain  and  certainly  exhaustive,  we  could 
make  them  an  absolute  test  for  the  existence  of  matter ;  and  if 

'  In  rofjud  to  thU  oWptw,  I  an  ondar  moUl  ohUnUent  to  ?t«tr«aoi  Cte, 
M-t  U>  bU  [<rty*te  tM«tilng  mo  mora  thu  t*  hit  imblbhtd  work. 


^^ 
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the  knowledge  of  matter  could  not  1)e  explained  in  accoidaitcs 
with  them,  it  would  be  that  conception  which  would  nesd 
revision.  Hence,  in  fact,  thinkers  wlio  have  assamed  one  or 
other  end  of  tiiis  problem  as  fixed  have  generally  msda  vmy 
short  work  of  the  rest.  In  our  theory,  however,  Ibcrc  ciui  be 
no  reason  for  takiog  one  side  of  the  queetioo  for  granted 
ratlier  than  the  other,  and  tlio  only  remainitif;  alternative  is 
to  t«st  boUi  sides  together,  to  bo  ready  to  aban<lon  any  element 
which  stands  out  in  mnaifoat  Gootradiction  to  the  tot^l  Ryatem, 
and  to  accept,  at  le«st  provisionally,  any  account  which  it 
harmonious  throufthout  and  consistent  with  everythin"  that 
must  be  taken  as  fact. 

This  short  preface  will  also  indicate  the  limits  of  our 
present  inquiry.    Our  primary  object,  it  will  be  rBmembcrwi, 
w  to  lay  down  the  conditions  of  valid  judgment  or  knowK-dgo. 
And  for  tbii  discovery  of  these  any  judgment  claiming  validity 
may  at  Iciut  bo  useful.     But  to  examine  any  and  every  kind 
of  judgmoDt  mode  by  man  is  clearly  out  of  tlie  question,  and 
tlie    problem  is  to  get,  within  manageable  reach,  a  fairly 
lepresentatiTe  series  of  tests  for  the  conditions  we  are  sug- 
gesting, whatever  these  might  be.    This  test  is  most  readilr 
obtained  by  examining,  in  connection  n'ith  ita  condttioos,  eadi 
SHmmHtn  ffenm  of  conceptiona     For  if  we  con  explain  tli«J 
formation  of  the  genus  we  may  fairly  presume,  at  lonat  until^ 
evidence  to  the  contrary  be  produced,  that  the  nme  mental 
operations  applied  to  different  material  will  also  explain  thej 
species.    If  you  can  explain  the  gencais  of  the  idea  of  matterj^ 
it  will  readily  be  seen  that  difleronoes  in  the  nature  of  ths^ 
observed  facts  will  distauguish  solid  and  liquid,  metal  and . 
non-metal,  element  and  compound.    So  if  we  once  po5tulat«| 
Uie  conceptions  of  matter  and  molion,  there  would,  1  imagine,' 
be  no  difficulty,  aa  far  as  our  problem  is  concerned,  iu  ex* 
plaining  the  conceptions  of  force,  energy,  or  momentum.     Nor, 
again,  postulating  these,  would  there  bo  any  epistemologtcal 
problem  with  regard  to  impact  or  gmvity.    But  if  wo  turn  to 
tlte  conception  of  mind  the  cose  is  different,  for  here  we  iiave  a 
conception  which  is  at  least  jmmd  faeit  gcncrically  did'erent 
&om  any  of  those  hitherto  mentioned.    And  here  v,*  ttri  /ura- 
fiitra  iiJ^tu.    Our  assumed  conditions  uiiglit  explain  every 
species  of  concept  under  the  one  geuus,  while  quite  iaadeqastaj 
to  the  other. 

It  will   bo  observni.  then,  that  our  problem  ends  (as 
should)  where  the  questions  of  phyeical,  and  WO  may  odd' 
psychological,  science  begin.    The  physicist  does  not  oouider 
how  his  rundanivntal  oouceptions  of  utatlor  and  motioaj 
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found.  Nor,  tberefote,  does  lie  criticise  their  vitimate  value. 
Hia  theory  of  matter,  if  he  is  conr^eroecl  with  one  at  all,  is 
simply  as  exact  a  determination  as  possible  of  the  results 
dt-nrable  from  certain  methods  aiid  certain  conoeptiona  which 
an  taken  for  granted.  The  only  queetioo  for  tiim  is  what 
tfae»0  methods  prove  or  sucgest,  and  wltat  they  prove  is  for 
him  ((uid  quit«  rightly)  final  But  whether  the  whole  set  of 
conceptions,  from  MKinning  to  end,  might  not  have  to  bo  re- 
modelliMl  l>y  n  furtlier  criticism,  whether,  Out  ta,  the  oODOcptioiu 
o(  the  s[)eci»Iiitt  at  their  highest  perfection,  expreu  altitDsM 
reality  is  a  further  <iueaUon  which  does  not  concern  him  bat 
doea  concern  ufl.  Our  buflineas  is  with  what  is  to  him  the 
ultimate  genus.  And  hence  our  inquiry,  primarily  concerned 
with  the  conditions  of  knowledge,  comes  also  to  fill  up  the  f^p 
left  by  the  sciences  in  our  knowledge  of  existence.  TnefKiRma 
gttura  of  reality  belong  to  the  problom  of  knowledge. 

A  full  theory  of  knowlcdgu  ought  to  cauinerat«  lbet« 
tumma  getura,  and  that  from  every  possible  point  of  view.  It 
ought  to  decide  how  each  of  them  is  to  be  oonoeived,  and  what 
epjstemological  conditions  are  postulated  by  each  Mvemlly 
and  by  alt  together,  while  as  the  parallel  problem  it  should 
determine  the  measure  of  validity  to  be  attacned  to  each.  I  do 
not  in  the  present  and  following  chapters  make  any  pretence 
bo  auch  oompleteuess.  I  confine  myself  to  the  treatment  of 
such  conceptions  as  have  played  the  most  prominent  part 
in  the  theory  of  knowledge,  in  order  to  see  how  far  tliey 
present  difiiculties  to  our  present  conception  of  intellecluid 
operations. 

2.  I  begin  with  that  distinction  among  objects  of  knowledge, 
which  liaa  probably  played  a  greater  part  in  the  theory  of 
knowledge  than  any  other — the  dLitiuction  between  self  and 
not'Self.  Tliis  dislinrtion  may  be  confounded  with  two  others, 
viz.  that  between  subject  and  object,  and  that  between  mind 
and  matter.  AU  these  three  are,  in  fact,  sepai-ate  antitheses. 
For  the  self  may  be  object,  ns  when  1  am  aware  of  my  own 
feelini.'s,  my  own  existence,  etc.  And  again,  tlie  not-»clf  tnay 
be  eillior  mind  Ot.ff.  you)  or  matter  (e.g.  my  pen).  Such,  at 
leastv  is  the  prima  fade  state  of  the  caae.  In  ttto  present  and 
following  chapt«r  I  proposa  accordingly  to  develop  the  concep- 
tion  of  miitter,  fir«t.  negatively,  by  its  distinction  from  the  s^f 
which  Chinks,  and  then  more  positively  by  a  consideration  of 
the  facta  which  combine  to  form  it. 

We  begin,  then,  hy  asking  how  in  general  do  we  come  to 
distinguish  that  which  is  from  that  which  ts  not  ourselvM. 
Wu  must  start  by  admitting,  with  Huuio,  Utal  uo  {xarticular 
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perceptioD  ever  makes  this  disttoctJOD  for  us  with  indubiublo 
owlwnty.  We  maj-  confess  that  whcmevcr  we  tiy  to  think  of 
omselves  we  always  "  stumble  upon  "  some  porticuLir  peroop- 
tjon  of  love,  liate.  joy,  ougor,  or  what  not.  Likewise  we  oioat 
nilmit  thut  thorn  is  no  object  of  the"onter  sense"  M  sum  hat 
thai  we  may  bo  deooived  as  to  its  externality.  Nor,  tlwugb  we 
might  correctly  perceive  its  spatial  externality, — its  beine 
ontside  that  partJciilnr  coloured  pliable  surface  which  we  call 
our  body, — would  this  be  in  any  way  tlie  same  thing  as  ita 
actual  existence  independently  of  our  mind.  For  the  whole 
matter,  outer  body,  space,  and  all,  might  be  a  creation  of  tlie 
mind's  activity. 

We  go  back,  then,  to  the  primary  data  of  appK'honsion, 
with  the  admission  that  there  are  not  among  choM  data  aa  ihvy 
etaitd  tuiy  which  could  give  us  the  distinction  which  wc  un- 
doubtedly make,  and  which  we  arc  required  to  explain.  I 
apprehend  a  content  which  I  doscribc  as  a  hard,  coloored 
Burfioa.  Tilts  I  judge  to  be  matter  and  uot-«e)f.  I  apprehend 
hot-throbbiiig-achy,  aod  judge  it  to  be  feeling  and  a  state  of 
self.  But,  as  we  urged  in  I'art  I.  Chap.  L,  in  each  caae  the 
second  assertion  is  a  true  judgment,  and  is  not  a  part  of  the 
apprehension.  What  is  given  or  apprehended  is  in  the  llivt 
case  bard'colourcd-extendfxt ;  and  in  the  second,  bot-achy- 
throbbing.  Why  is  the  second  content  referred  to  the  mU  and 
the  other  to  the  Qot-«el(  ?  Or  what  are  thcso  conc«pl«  under 
which  I  bring  my  two  particulars  i 

3.  The  answer  ia  to  be  found,  not  immediately  or  wholly  in 
any  character  of  the  facts  aa  given  in  apprehension,  but  in  tlieir 
behaviour  and  relation  with  facta  nmikr  or  different.  This 
will  be  eleerer  if  we  first  define  a  little  more  narrowly  the 
moaning  of  the  contrast  between  self  and  not-self.  Among 
the  vanous  oootente  of  our  apprehension  we  have  some  that 
are  tangible,  coloured,  extended,  that  move  in  certab  uniform 
ways,  and  to  which  under  certain  circumstances  the  natural 
man  attributes  taste,  odour,  or  »ound.  Wo  also  obeervo 
feelings,  emotions,  idcns,  beliefs,  acta  of  will  and  effort ;  and 
finally,  the  act*  of  ap|>rehen^D,  judgment,  and  other  intel* 
lectual  operations  l>eoODi«  in  their  turn  objcou  for  our  obaeiv 
vatioD.  A  point  of  distinction  and  also  of  union  between 
these  two  classes  of  facta  is  found  in  that  particular  coloured 
exten<led,  etc.  object  which  I  call  my  body.  For  the  6r8t  class 
of  objects  (with  the  exception  of  the  bodily  S'^rface  itself)  an 
all  looatud  outside,  the  second  all  inside  the  body,  this  locatiog 
being,  aa  Professor  Jamee  baa  well  shown,  not  an  arbiiniry 
operation  of  the  mind  upon  the  given  object,  but  a  part  of  lhe_ 
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given  character  itwlf.  Calling  the  first  provifiiooally  the 
exlemal  world  and  tho  aecood  tbo  self,  wo  find  tbaC  the 
pbflDonia&a  of  meh  group  v*rj  (or  the  most  part  independently 
of  one  another,  "  external "  faot«  perishing  while  fedings,  etc. 
change,  or  changing  while  feeliiige  persist.  Ko  alteration  in 
ttij  (eelings,  emotions,  will,  etc.,  disturbs  the  walls  of  tliia  room 
in  their  several  relations.  They  look  down  cold  and  unmoved 
on  my  joy  or  my  Borrow.  They  resist  my  will  or  aid  my 
eSbrta  with  impassible  neutrality.  It  is  true  that  as  an 
observed  fact  the  said  walls  depend  for  their  existence  on  a 
certain  position  of  my  bo<ly,  which  in  its  turn  depends  on 
will,  and  is  aocompauied  by  feelings,  whether  from  the  uuacles 
or  the  joints.  But  here,  again,  a  little  analysis  shows  that  it  is 
Dob  tlie  "  inward  "  state  of  feeliog  which  is  really  "  relevant "  to 
the  appearance  uf  the  walls.  If  I  am  io  the  room  and  my  eyes 
ate  open,  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  remain  qnieaoent  and  they 
continue  to  appear.  If  I  am  out  of  the  room  a  quite  diETerent 
set  of  inwaru  feelings  will  precede  tbeir  appearance — acta  of 
will,  muscular  efforts,  etc,  and  tlH>se  again  will  differ  according 
to  the  place  from  which  I  start  and  the  door  by  which  I  enter. 
Tutting  all  these  (acts  together,  it  appears  that  the  real  condi- 
tion of  the  araearanoo  of  the  walls  is  not  anything  in  feeling, 
«to.,  as  Buch,>  but  only  the  piesenoe  of  my  body  iu  certain  space 
ilations  to  them  and  to  various  other  objects  (floor,  door, 
passage,  et«.).  The  result  is  that  tlie  content  "  wall "  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  contents, — feelings,  will,  beliefs,  ideas,  etc, — but 
that  it  ia  not  yet  shown  to  be  independent  of  my  body  or  my 
observing  consciousness.  Pause  for  a  moment,  however,  to  oon- 
tiaat  the  case  of  a  feeling.  All  the  time  that  1  um  oxperiment- 
ine  with  the  petoeption  of  tbs  wall  I  am  conscious  of  »n  acute 
pun  in  my  left  onder-jaw.  This  pain  is  given  as  tn  my  Ixxly ;  it 
moves  aboiit  with  mu,  independently  of  all  other  space  relations ; 
]t  is  aSccted  in  some  degree  by  concentrntioo  of  the  attention 
upon  other  things,  but  the  mere  preBenc«  of  any  spatial  object 
affects  it  not  The  two  contents,  in  short,  have  entirely 
different  modes  of  behaviour.  Their  interconnections,  the  laws 
of  their  appearance  or  disappearance,  are  as  widely  different  as 
possible.  Heuce  contents  that  range  themselves  along  with  my 
aches  and  pains  as  dependent  on  one  another,  or  on  my  body, 
no  matter  in  what  part  of  space  I  am,  become  classed  together  as 
tlio  self ;  while.  Gonvenely,  those  which  are  given  in  i>eimiiDeDt 
space  rcIntionB,  or  as  changing  their  relations  in  accordance 
with  certain  uniform  laws  of  motion,  are  classed  in  their  torn 

ling,    of  oovne,  migftt  nwrat'  more  diiwoUv  bj-  tflt^jUK  tldntioD. 
M  wUl  b«  eoT«ed  tijr  canti^tratioM  kdnnMrf  low**  down. 
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as  dependent,  not  on  tlic  stream  of  feoliog,  etc,  but  on  them- 
selves or  on  one  another. 

But  now  wc  must  go  bikck  to  the  point  from  which  we  broke 
oK  IndepvadenCQ  of  otter  psycblc*!  focU.  it  mmj  b«  said,  is 
iMtsity  proved.  But  our  argument  bu  not  nhown  it  aUo  of  tbc 
bodily  presence  und  the  peroepttTe  con»C)o»sncA«.  Of  thesB 
pointft  it  would,  I  imagine,  be  allowed  that  Uto  lEr»t  followed 
from  the  second — my  bodily  presence  could  be  taken  an  the 
condition  of  a  fact's  appearance  only  as  it  is  the  vehicle  of  mr 
perceptive  consciousness.  We  have  now  brought  to  a  ain^ 
point  the  question,  what  chsracUiriBtics  in  a  content  make  ns 
attributu  it  to  the  uot-eelf  f  Wc  distinguish  a  content  from 
self  only  when  wc  believe  it  to  exist  whether  wu  apprchvnd  it 
or  DO.  If,  for  example,  I  believe  the  content  A  which  1  now 
apprehend  to  continue  in  existence  when  my  back  is  turned, 
LUon  I  ntny believe'  Ato  have  an  existence  independent  of  me; 
or  whenever  I  believe  a  content  A,  similikr  to  A  to  exist,  although 
I  do  not  and  never  did  apprehend  it,  then  I  can  ati»ert  tlie 
existence  of  A  independently  of  ma  In  the  judgment  "  A  has 
independont  existence  "  there  is  therefore  no  cbaracterisiic  at- 
tached to  the  content  A  which  marks  it  off  as  a  content  from  A 
as  given.  Independent  existence  is  not  a  qualitative  peioep- 
tiblo  character.  It  is  a  negative  characteristic  of  the  conditions 
of  A's  existence.  It  says,  "  The  A  which  I  now  apprehend  would 
exist  now  and  would  still  be  A  even  though  I  did  not  appre- 
hend it,  and  thus  (for  example)  it  may  continue  to  exist  tliough 
I  should  cease  to  apprehend  it^"  We  shall  see  later  that  this 
"  independence  of  the  apprehending  con»ciousneae  "  applica  to 
certain  aspects  of  the  soli  as  well,  but  as  it  is  tho  most  import- 
ant  and  difficult  cumlition  of  the  not-Hi<1  f,  we  may  treat  it  in  this 
early  stage  of  our  iliMcusston  as  the  only  point  to  be  considered. 

We  are  brought,  then,  at  once  to  the  question.  How  can  this 
independenoe  be  known  f  And  the  answer  is,  that  it  depends 
entirely  on  our  suoceaa  in  discovering  universal  laws  in  the 
ocourrences  of  phenomena.  Thus  if  the  relation  A  -  B  is  uni- 
versal, and  I  am  given  A,  I  infer  the  existence  of  E  But  if  I 
do  not  in  a  given  case  apprehend  B,  I  am  forced  to  the  bcUaf 
that  B  exists  without  being  apprehended.  Or  if  we  put  B  «  A 
and  take  tlie  continuance  A  -  A  to  be  universal,  or  universal 
under  certain  known  conditions,  then  in  any  case  of  A  plna 
thoM  conditions  I  am  led  to  tho  belief,  not  tliat  A  ooases  to 
exiM  when  I  cease  to  contemplate  it,  but  that  it  oontuiDes  pre- 

'y  what  it  was  to  my  apprehending  consciousness. 

^nt  is  it  ever  poesiUe  to  eliminate  the  fact  of  appntbensioo 
'/.(.  IatJi«*bMtiM«fatl»M'nMMi*farUtrilHitiiiKA  IoUMmK. 
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iImU  from  the  conditions  of  »  phenomenon  ?  T  reach  tho  unl- 
vetaaX  A  is  B  by  obscrviug  some  case  A,  -  Ttj.  Hut  now,  what 
wero  the  Tftcts  in  ttieir  entirety  1    Surelr  the  appivhooaiOQ  of 

A,  followed  by  tlte  sppreheosion  of  B,.  I  may,  by  the  methods 
of  difference  and  agreement,  show  that  ODE  and  the  rest  have 
nothing  to  do  with  B,  but  how  am  I  to  apply  this  eliminative 
pToceaa  to  the  fact  of  apprehension  it«elf.  I  can  have  no  <pven 
caee  of  A  amt  B  without  the  apprehension  uf  both  lunni;  beio^ 
given  also  to  my  reflective  oonsciotutnesa.  Hence  must  I  not 
conclude  that  it  is  the  apprelieoded  A  which  causn  th«  appre- 
hended B  ?  Tliis  (iitficiilty  is  dispelled  by  the  case  wltcre  B  is 
given  without  A.  I  am  watching  a  landscape  into  which  there 
suddenly  dashes  from  its  tunnel  an  expreaa.  In  the  preWously 
apprehended  contents,  the  landscape,  no  cause  could  be  assigned 
for  this  new  appearance  (for  we  have,  to  go  no  further,  the 
immediately  suggested  ne^-ntive  instance  of  the  landscape  un- 
chan^od  for  hours).  Tl)u  cause,  then,  by  this  instance,  is  in 
aomethiag  unobserved.  This  alono  would  sufTioieiitly  dvinon- 
stmte  the  existence  of  a  something  apart  from  obMrvalion,  though 
it  would  not  tell  un  what  that  something  was.  But  liy  previous 
cxpcriei>ce  I  have  found  certain  ]>oeition8  and  motions  of  a  body 
to  imply  certain  antecedent  positions  and  motions,  and  I  have 
*■  no  reason  to  suppase  "  that  any  other  oau&e  exiata  which  could 
produce  these  positions  and  motions  here  given.  Hitherto,  in- 
deed, I  have  had  observed  motion  as  the  antecedent,  but  the 
present  case  operates  as  a  oentive  tDstauce  eltminuting  the 
charactoristic  of  betn«  obaemid.  This,  then,  is  my  cose.  For 
the  giren  effbct  B  I  nave  been  led  by  previous  instances  to 
suppose  a  cause  to  be  discoverable  within  the  total  "  observed 
A."  The  present  instances  show  that  the  "  observed "  has 
nothing  to  do  with'  it.  But  B  must  have  a  cause.  I  have  no 
reason  to  snpnose  that  cause  to  lie  outside  "  apprehended  A." 
But  A  is 'not  tiere  apprehended,  hence  A  as  such  is  the  causo 
of  B.  and  exists  here  unobserved.  If  it  is  replied  that  the  case 
mi}{ht  e<|ually  betaken  to  prove  that  some  X  altogether  different 
from  A  is  the  canse  of  B.  that  cannot  Ite  admiUod.  Only  the 
observation  that  A  was  absent  from  the  place,  where  according 
to  previous  experience  it  should  be  preMRt,  could  go  to  prove 
tJiis.  But  ex  hgpoliun  we  are  not  able  here  to  observe  all  that 
place  ao  as  to  see  that  A  is  not  there.  All  we  can  say  is,  that 
we  do  not  see  that  A  is  there.  Our  effitrvatian  of  A  alone  is 
absent,  and  it  alone  is  accordingly  excluded  frnni  the  cause  of 

B,  Tfi  sum  up,  I  believe  the  cause  of  B  to  lie  in  the  observed 
A,  and  that  accordingly  that  fact  or  some  part  of  it  preceded  B 
here.    But  the  obeurvation  of  A  did  not  occur  here,  cherefore 
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A  uDobserredtOr  some  part  of  it,  did  occur  here  as  th«  OAoae  of 

Wo  Dtfty  indeed  put  tliu  wbolc  nuttar  more  simply  in  ac- 
coT(iaoce  with  our  liiml  stutcmont  of  the  inductive  process. 
The  obierviKl  fuels  A  itud  B  nlwaya  go  together.  We  must 
tbtirefore  suppose  tiioni  to  do  so  in  »ny  case  unless  vre  have 
reason  to  the  contrary.  Now  we  ob!ter\'e  A  and  we  sssert  B,  but 
B  is  not  al»erved.  Tdis  is  ik>  reason  for  denying  B  uulues  we 
have  observed  the  plat%  where  \i  should  be  and  found  it  absent., 
Heoce  if  we  have  not  examined  II'h  "placo"  nuiuuturt  B  touxiAt 
thOTO  unobserved.  And  the  ioforeucea  are  conreiging.  In  the 
eoricB  A-B-C.  I  may  observe  A  and  C  without  observing  II. 
whence  both  reUtions  A-B,  C-B  converge  on  the  a-tsertion  of 
B  and  stron<;thon  one  another.  The  result  of  non-obaervation 
of  prescnco  (a»  opposed  to  ]>ositivc  olwervalioa  of  akeence)  ie 
thus  to  eliminate  Uio  quaUficatiun  of  "  being  observed"  fixMa 
the  antecedent  or  consequent  of  a  fact,  but  not  in  any  other 
way  to  Dtodify  the  cbamcter  of  the  antecedent  or  oonsoquent 
suggeflted  by  the  uniformities  obeerved.  We  conclude  that  an 
ordinary  process  of  induction  disttngoishee  for  us  the  "  outer  ' 
from  the  "  inner  "  world  in  tbe  sense  of  showing  that  ttiis  outer 
world  doce  not  depend  for  its  existeooe  on  any  of  the  feelings, 
acCivities,  etc,  which,  alon!;  with  th<;  apprehending  conaoiousDesB, 
itself  we  group  ntuivt  thi-  conception  of  the  e^  and  ita  st«te& 

4.  Scepticism  nrLyobjectthatanotherexplanationof  the  fact 
is  possible.  Tlie  lU/aUo  continuity  of  sensible  things  and  their 
apparently  universal  oonneotions  may  be  accounted  for  oo  tbe 
suppositioii  that  tliere  exists  an  external  order  quite  ditferent 
qualitatively  from  that  whioli  we  perceive.  Let  e  be  continuous 
through  obaervation  and  permanent  in  successive  observa- 
tioDK.  We  have  interred  from  this  that  a  exists  continuously 
whether  we  perceive  it  or  Qot>  and  is  ihcrcfoie  independent  of 
our  pcrceiviitg  consciousness.  But  it  niny  be  alleged,  what 
really  exiata  coutiinioualy  is  some  A  which  never  enters  into 
the  range  of  my  observation  at  all,  but  which  is  such  u  to 
produce  o  by  acting  upon  my  consciousness.  And  similarly 
with  regard  to  ahany&  If  I  could  soeatablish  the  universality 
of  «-^  that  it  should  be  beyond  all  doubt;  then  given  3 
peroeiTed,  it  follows  that  «  exists  unpeieeiTed,  and  i4  tJieraforo 
mdependent  of  the  perceivini;  conwnousneM.  But  oocordtag 
to  our  own  theory  of  induction  we  can  only  establtsli  an 

■  IiwonU  liiiiiliiilj  111  ■mliiiiiinnliiii  to*bj««t  that  th«*rBiiiii«nt  li  drEvkr 
on  tba  graniul  Uut  it  niurt  urovo  A  pnamt  ia  otdw- 14  imn  tt  tiM  oum,  wlilk 
it  pram  It  pr*wnt  bocMM  it  i>  ths  e*n»t.  A  b  Bcoml  to  Iw  tbeoMiM  by  ti«tng 
|ir«Mnt  ta  othar  mmh.     Iblng  the  o«n>e,  it  ■■  hilffnt4  ta  «xiit  Imk. 
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aniTeTBal  a-B  ^y  »ome  method  of  eliiuinntion,  u  mfithod 
which  is  a  hruised  nM>ct  na  booh  na  wc  nsiy  on  it  w  u^dst 
thu  suggestion  of  unobserved  eoDCoiuilnDtx.  Hi'iioe  BOppotdnc 
ft  pair  of  uoivorsiil  ooirclatos  A-B,  Uitinsclvi-H  iiiiperccive<f 
bnt  iictiug  on  donsciousneSB  bo  as  to  cause  that  ranctioii  which 
woutd  constitute  th«  apprehension  of  a-$,  do  inductive 
method  omU  eliniinsta  these  concotnitaiiUL  Whence  it  must 
be  oonoeded  that  their  existence  remains  a  possibility. 

Yes,  hut  an  tinmotived  possibility.  As  we  elioved  above, 
there  can  be  no  ^und  for  assuming  toy  unobserved  cause 
except  failure  of  unil'ormity  within  the  ningo  of  observation. 
Now,  the  theory  8u«L>ust«'d,  which  is  in  cttout  Uie  thing-in- 
itself  hypothesis  in  it«  rclutivcly  reasonable  shape,  wants  us 
to  assert  an  unobservablc  cause  precisely  where  uniformily  is 
found.  If  wc  inqniro  for  a  moment  on  what  analogies  tlic 
theory  really  relies  we  shall  nee  how  truly  it  may  be  described 
aa  groandtess.  Certain  illusions,  for  example,  are  very  easily 
explained  as  the  effect  of  some  reaction  of  our  nervous  organisa- 
tion on  a  given  physical  a(;ent  The  same  explanation  may 
even  be  extended  to 'some  nt  least  amoDg  "  secondary  qualities." 
Tiws  tlic  sensation  of  hcol  may  bo  "  explained "  na  a  mental 
reaction  upon  a  certain  stimulus  of  the  nervous  periphery  by 
the  moleoalar  motions  of  an  a4i*cent  solid  or  fluid  moss. 
Well,  granting  tliis,  whence  does  tlte  explanation  derive  its 
plausibtiity  ?  From  two  considerations — (1)  the  observed 
pAtnomtna  of  heat  by  which,  through  ordinary  inductive 
methods,  physicists  have  inferTed  tlie  probabilities  of  vibratory 
motioo,  explaining,  as  such  motion  would,  the  facts  of 
tadiatioo,  conduction,  reflection;  and,  again,  expansion,  change 
of  form,  and  so  on.  And  (2)  thu  daenxd  ineontittetiey  of  our 
perceptions  of  heat — the  old  facts  of  the  water  which  is 
liot  and  cold  to  the  two  hands,  on  which  T»c1ce  quite  rightly 
relied. 

Now  mark  these  two  points.  Ab  long  as  you  haveobserred 
foots  to  support  your  explanations  your  position  is  strong 
enough.  You  are  "explaining"  in  tJie  oiuy  way  in  which 
that  operation  can  be  genuinely  carried  out,  vit.  by  asaign- 
iog  the  effect  to  observed  antccedonta,  or  subeuming  the 
o|Wration  ander  an  observed  law.  But  when,  instead  of 
pointbg  to  an  observable  antoccdent,  you  assume  the  oneration 
of  one  chat  rx  hypotht*i  vaunot  be  observed,  you  can  nave  do 
law  by  which  to  explain  the  operation  you  suggest,  no  analogy 
I^  which  to  make  it  plausible,  no  fact  to  give  it  reasonable 
ground.  The  truth  is,  that  while  Locke,  in  his  plain,  half- 
naive  way,  took  the  action  of  primary  qualities  of  matter  as 
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the  ultimaU  aooount  ot  all  Knse-perceptioo,tlie  thing-tn-it 
tliour)*  used  this  analog  in  aa  illegitimate  manner.  For  the 
unkiiown,  indescribable  thing  was  supposed  to  act  on  the  mind 
nrtcr  the  fashion  of  the  part^bserved,  part-inferred  action  of 
the  faniiliar  physical  thii^  through  the  bodily  organism  on  tbo 
setiaitive  subject.  Itoally,  from  the  temui  of  tri«  hypothesis 
there  could  be  no  analogy. 

But  it  may  be  objected,  vre  ar«  going  a  step  too  far.  Grant 
that  there  is  no  analog)*  in  the  manner  of  oporatioD,  tlivni  ia  at 
least  tbe  fact  that  the  sense-peroepttons  referred  to  may  bu  said 
to  deceive  us  so  far  as  we  attribute  them  to  outw&ra  Ihingi 
If  ttifl  action  uf  phyflical  agents  in  the  hands  of  a  conjarer  can 
produce  temporary  illusions,  why  should  it  not  be  an  arch- 
conjurer  who  dautles  us  with  this  vain  show  of  a  physical 
order  ?  Or  if  we  reply,  thnt  the  cases  of  actual  illusion  are  too 
few  and  unimportant  to  constitute  a  serious  argument,  what  do 
we  say  to  the  constant  and  regular  perception  of  seooadaty 
qualities?  If  the  "reference  "of  heat  and  colour  to  an  extomid 
world  is  illusory,  if  it  is  to  be  explained  by  ttie  action  of  n 
colourlcm  substance  devoid  of  temperature,  is  not  this  doceptton 
on  a  large  enough  scale  to  justify  us  in  carrying  doubt  still 
f^irtherl 

The  answer  to  this  brings  up  our  second  point.  Tlie  alleged 
subjectivity  of  certain  "seconduy  qualities,  certainly  in  Locke 
and  in  some  d^ree  in  Democritus,*  was  based  on  th«  de.  fado 
irreffniaritt/  of  the  dGlivi-rnncra  of  consciousness  upon  tboee 
qualities.  It  was  teally  this  which  suggested  that  they  could 
not  be  "  in  tlie  thine."  Xow  tliis,  so  far  as  it  goes,  was  good 
argument,  and  if  the  alleged  want  of  unifonnity  cannot  be 
explained  away,  the  conclusion  is  just.  Dot  where  no  such 
want  of  uniformity  exista,  «>.  where  we  have  reduced  the 
phenomena  of  the  senses  to  en  orderly,  coherent  body  of  facts 
without  assuming  any  agents  beyond  those  obwrvcd,  what  need 
we  of  further  hypotheses  ?  The  reason  tor  them  fails  at  the 
point  where  irregidarity  gives  way  to  unifonnity.* 

As  to  the  tbing-in-itself.  then,  the   argunvent  may  bo 

)  Sm  TheoplUMta*  dr  Scrou  01,  qnotnd  by  Bitt«r  ind  Pnlla.  ffiW.  Pita. 


tain  tti«,  f«i*w#«  rwb  Piou,' 


. :  Mill)  r.r,  Biimt,  Sartg  Otttk  nUattplif.  ]>.  3M,  and  note. 
*  ll  tiinr  b*  Mid  thkt  *t  Uut  thw*  b  notbbift  to 


I  tl ^ttVD  til*  WHglltiBB 

Men  %t*.  An  oiiUr  raalicjr  Dondltiouing  o«r  ftKtftiana,  *rt  n«w  pHwlwd, 
cannot,  it  ni«.]r  l>6  ttt]|^,  Iw  L-ontmliotct  hf  ow  ItidiHUoni,  Mouue  Mr  kfyalkift 
ttwj  Dsrtr  tome  iiilA  <Ant*rt  villi  it.  But  tbu  i*  ni>(  vc.  Our  indsobOM  g* 
t«  prorg  th«t.  <■!/.,  theobaerrad  fart  A  U  tli«  total  gmaiid  of  tb*  obMrtoI  ttot 
B,  that  A  bMomra  B,  and  to  oh.  All  tbU  voald  be  untnifi  ff  it  li  Mt  A  Utat 
tMCHUM  D,  bat  an  uiipctMivol  hf  vMdt  ii  tMpOMlUe  noir  for  onr  pvmpika 
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summed  up  thus.  According  to  our  theoty  of  induction  sny 
suggestion  muat  have  grounds  in  obaervatioa :  a  cutiae  of  un- 
known cliAracter  may  be  lo(;icaIly  assumed  only  whon  obMn-ablo 
facts  present  us  with  breaks  of  unifoniiity  whicli  c&niiot  bo 
otherwise  explained.  Uence,  where  a  mass  of  inferences  con- 
vey on  thu  concluBioQ  that  a  certain  reality  persists  or 
changes  in  accordance  with  a  uniform  law,  to  auppoM  an  un> 
observable  exUimal  ogency  bn-aking  up  ■  Ibat  unifonnity  is  to 
reject  the  strongest  inferences  we  liave  on  the  ground  of  on 
unmotived  suggesdoo.  Thert  is.  accordingly,  no  reasonable 
ground  for  supposing  such  an  outer  order. 

The  reference  of  a  cuntent  to  the  externa]  order  is  an  act 
which  stands  or  falls  by  the  same  logical  test  as  any  oiher.  If 
it  Itarmonises  with  other  references  which  we  make,  it  is  oon- 
flmied  by  them;  and  if  we  have  a  coherent  system  of  judgments 
making  such  reference,  we  must  accept  their  result  in  tliis 
napect  as  in  others.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  tJte  isolated  judgment 
frequently  breaks  down,  and  so  it  is  not  necessarily  this 
apparent  colour  or  this  peicdved  shape  that  belongs  to  the 
onject,  but  the  "  corrected  "  colour  or  "  true  "  sliupe  as  tested  by 
the  remaining  judgments  which  we  make  upon  the  object. 
Tlul  which  forms  the  only  basis  for  a  hannony  of  judgments  is 
here,  as  elsewhere,  the  reality. 

S.  An  argument  closely  connected  with  the  tliiug-in-ilMlf 
theory  must  be  noticed  here,  though  a  brief  allnsion  to  it  will 
be  enough,  as  we  have  diacussed  its  main  principle  in  another 
connection.  It  will  be  said  that  die  kind  of  independeoce  for 
which  we  have  argued  is  not  in  question.  No  one  aupposes 
that  a  previous  state  of  my  consciousness  is  the  whole  cause  of 
ray  present  perception.  But  the  contention  is  that  gmniing  a 
real  world  oiiorattug  on  the  mind  in  perception,  still  the  per- 
ooption  itself  is  a  state  of  mind,  and  as  audi  detr^nnined  in  part 
by  the  constitntioo  of  the  mind  itself.  Tliis  arnuiiK^ut  mny  Ik) 
put  in  a  special  or  in  a  geu<.-ml  f»nu.  S]>e<!ifiRaily,  it  is  alleged 
that  the  sensible  fact  on  which  we  rely  as  giving  us  »  gltmpM 
of  the  external  order  is  of  an  ambiguous  character.     The  true 


A,  and  p(«««ntJ*  far  our  ptroqitiaa  B. 
Uwi,  tbojr  •!«  tho 


.     Otmnting  ilia  rriMity  of  tifBB  »ad  its 

liBrafon  inMclfjr  iwompatiblo  with  thk  farm  of  p)i«naB«akli*M. 

It  niaV  ba  »Moi,  that  lh«  rttj  JiuUaaaa  OD  wMeh  tho  (O^patlon  nUn  cut 
both  woy*.  If  tho  "fMl"  oidor  U  oftop  mlMppnlMBdoda  w«  Snd  thbovt  bv 
Ibc  iiontnJicttoiii  in  which  oiu  nlMjifrohonMoao  involro  uo.  Anil  thii  la 
oviilfiKe,  DOt  «nly  IliM  other  niMfiptoheuiou  Mt  poariUo.  tat  a1s>  tbat  thrj 
irill  tjalnj  thoDHtlTM  ^7  their  iooonditoncim— in  (hot,  that  a  i«nlkliam  of 
Iha  kind  vvi  extent  mggmUd  bjr  tho  Iheuy  h  not  jniMble. 

■  I  t»j  ''XittMom-mf"  becuw  Ot  oBlfoonltj  vhioti  tb«  thing  irainM 
Mbitiluto  l«  dUTmnt  mm  aad  Usftif  iMovpatlU*  with  th4t  wtiloh  wo  aeMtlly 
lafcr. 
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Doit  of  knowledge  is  the  represenUtion,  andtothisithe  forntsof 
space  and  time  are  contributed  by  the  struotare  of  the  »enaibilit}' 
itoelf,  while  tlie  unitj-,  Bobatanttality,  etc.,  that  we  seem  to  fintl 
in  objects  i»  really  in  the  same  way  the  contribution  of  our 
underBtaoding.  Thus  the  roeult  vrhich  i^  Tor  our  consciousQuse 
tlio  primary  I'act  is  at  tho  saints  time  a  product  in  most  eBBcntJnl 
rospvctH  ol  that  very  iuk-Uiguiict-  which  socms  merely  lo  apprft- 
bcud  it  as  a  passive  apcctator. 

XI118  cuiiutptiou  of  K»iit  wo  haVR  alreodj  rcjcotwl.  The 
fonuless  iwiistxlatHin  postulated  br  tho  theory  we  believe  Co 
be  a  myth,  the  product  of  a  false  amtractioo.  We  cim  verify 
DO  faot  of  9«nse  (hat  has  not  duration,  nor  any  spa^^ileaa  fact 
that  subsequently  becomea  for  us  extended.  True,  it  was 
Kant's  own  ooiitentioa  that  space  and  time  existed  from  the 
first  in  our  repreeentationa,  bat  it  was  a  contention  that  proved 
taXal  to  the  very  theory  which  it  came  fom'urd  to  support- 
Fot  the  unverified  character  of  that  rormlen  midtipUcity  of 
sensation  on  wbidi  half  the  Kritik  r««t8  is  thereby  openly 
ooatessed.  And  as  with  spuoo  ond  time,  so  with  the  constitu- 
tive oatCKories.  WIton  I  judge  "  this  is  an  ink-pot,"  I  do  not 
superinduce  a  conception  of  unity  on  n  num1>er  of  data  which 
are  without  it.  It  is  true  that  the  data  are  multiple,  but  they 
also  present  a  unity  of  outline,  spatial  position,  an<l  so  on, 
which  is  as  real  an  element  in  the  given  total  as  the  multi- 
plicity itself.  It  is  true,  again,  that  the  category  of  unity,  in 
the  sense  of  the  fact  of  unity,  is  implied  in  Uie  term  ink-pot. 
It  doM  not  follow  that  the  (act  of  unity,  or  the  conception  of 
it» logically  or  psydioloi-icidty  pr^x-ded  the  fa<:liiriv>noopttouof 
the  ink-pot.  You  haw  not  the  unity  Iwfore  you  havr  things 
(hat  arc  one  any  more  Uvux  you  have  the  things  that  are 
one  without  a  unity.  If  Kant  had  been  merely  at^guing  against 
an  em]>irioi9t  who  did  not  know  his  business,  and  wished  to 
show  that  logically  the  lact  of  unity  is  implied  in  tlie  first 
single  object  we  cotoe  across,  and  oonld  not  be  derived  from  a 
mudtitude  of  disconnected  data,  then  would  be  nothing  to  bo 
said  against  him.  But  tho  disoonncctod  data  into  whicn  unity 
is  intJvKlticed  arc  as  fictitious  as  Uic  disconnected  data  from 
which  unity  is  derived.  Unity  as  welt  as  multiplicity  is  found 
io  things.  The  ooncejrtion  of  unity  ts  arrived  at  by  analysis 
of  objects  that  are  one.  In  tki*  relation  the  abstract  is  not 
prior  but  posterior  to  the  concrete,  the  concept  to  the  fact  of 
senae.  But  logtcally  there  is  no  such  relation :  the  element 
of  uni^  is  contained  io  the  thing  that  is  one. 

Hie  regulative  or  dynaiuicid  cat^orics  arc  iodoed  in  a 
different  position.    Our  treatment  of  substance  is  not  now  io 
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[queBtion,  so  I  aay  nothing  of  it.     But  the  causal  rektion  ia 
'  cldurly  not  givtti  in  the  wtty  in  which  &  space  reJation  is  given. 
It  ifl  not  to  be  found  in  tense  by  a  men:  ftDalysis.     But,  then, 
this  very  fact  puts  it  out  of  court  io  the  prt-scut  di&cussion. 
Wd  fini  Dot  now  co»8tilerin}{  the  validity  o(  the?  principles  which 
I  build  up  our  coQcaption  of  r^icv  b^  meani)  of  complex  syntltMea 
of  given  fact.    We  are  consiaenng  whether  tlie  ptrceptJon 
frotu  which  these  syntbeeea  start  can  itself  be  taken  ns  giving 
;  us  any  gtitnpae  of  an  external  order,  or  whether  what  wo  know 
^at  the  constitution  of  tiuch  peic^ptions  ia  fntal  to  this  belief. 
Only  such  eategoriec,  tliun,  us  are  alleged  to  determine  the 
actual   building  up  of    the  separate  representation  (Kant's 
inallieniatical  or  constitutive  categories)  can  come  into  con- 
sideration herb    The  Kantian  relativicy,  then,  is  bound  up 
with  a  theory  of  sensation  which  we  cannot  accept 

6.  The  general  principle  of  the  Kantian  view  has  been  put 
I  perhapa  in  ita  moet  seductive  form  by  Lotze,  and  to  this  geuiiml 
1  conception  we  must  now  direct  attention.     Lotz«  reminds  us* 
that  when  a  sUte  b  arises  in  a  subelance  B  under  the  influence 
I  of  a  change  a  in  A.  it  is  a  common  but  obvious  error  to  refer 
'  b  to  a  alon&    Konlly  li  is  dependent  on  B  as  much  as  on  A, 
[TtiuH  tlte  wax  <B)  lalcea  the  image  (b)  of  the  seal  (A),  not 
rioerely  b«ca»se  I  press  (a)  the  seal  upon  it,  but  becausu  of  the 
[mture  of  the  wax — at  onoe  yielding  and  firm  enough  to  "set" 
in  its  new  form.    So  it  is  with  any  mental  act.    Suppose  an 
ftxtenial  agency  (A)  operating  (a)  on    my  coiiaciouaness  (B), 
'  then  my  consciousnees  will  be  stimulated  to  evolve  out  of 
itself  an  act  of  aCDse-perception  (h) :  and  the  character  of  the 
perception  will  be  as  much  dependent  on  the  nature  of  my 
mind  us  on  that  of  Uie  object  which  it  fiercvivos.    Thus,  te 
give  an  analogy,  tlie  barrel-organ  (A)  grinding  in  tJio  street  (a) 
sends  the  little  tx>ys  (III,  It^  It,  .  .  .  B„)  into  raptures  (1>),  while 
it  drives  me  (C)  to  exasperation  (e).    And  m  it  is  with  per- 
ception, as  we  can  even  nuke  out  in  detail  for  certain  stimuli. 
Thus  my  judgment  of  the  temperature  of  a  body  palpably 
depends  on  tno  tempenituro  of  my  own  skin  at  the  point  of 
oootacL     My  jtidginont  of  colour  dc))CiMls    upon    complex 
relations  of  contrast,  etc ;  ray  judgment  of  the  dogrcc  of  any 
sensible  fact  on  tlie  total  stimulus  operating,  and  so  in   a 
thousand  other  cases.    But  it  ia  also  possible  that  in  some  cases 
and  in  some  degree  we  are  built  so  as  to  see  askew ;  in  other 
cases  and  other  relations  we  are  built  so  aa  to  see  stretght. 
Qranting — what  cannot  be  dcDle<] — ^tlut  my  perception  is  a 
mental  fact,  referable  as  an  efTwt  as  much  to  my  mental  or 
■  8m,  fur  iartasM,  i-ofic,  bk.  iii.  ah»p.  iii.  |  aii  9. 
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physical  consUtution  os  to  the  nature  of  the  object  operating 
thtx>U)^h  wavea  of  elber  on  my  8<!<wtul  cmnial  nerves,  or  by 
waves  of  air  on  my  eigbtb,  it  is  auite  possible  that  I  am  ao 
ooasLilutdd,  eyes,  ears,  nerves,  btain,  mind,  and  all,  that  the 
state  aroused  in  me  as  the  net  rssult  is  preriuly  oiu  in  whiek 
lam  awart  of  that  t^tet  which  has  just  set  ibid  ctlior  or  Ibe 
air  in  motion  in  inr  direction.  <Tustas  one  objovt  acting  OD  tarn 
may  arotis«  a  feeliog  bearing  no  relation  whatuver  to  IIm 
diaracter  of  the  object,  so  another  object  may  anHlse  a  per> 
ception  which  tloes  relate  to  tlte  object  itselL  It  depends  on 
Ibe  way  in  which  our  minds  happen  to  have  been  huilt.  If 
Descarles'  almighty  I'uck  built  us  all  as  a  gigantic  joke  to  see 
how  much  he  couM  takv  us  all  in,  then  I  grant  it  ih  likely  that 
our  peicoptioDB  bear  no  more  relation  to  u  perceived  object 
than  a  sunso  of  nuuac*  t^i  tlie  uioveuent  of  a  ship.  But  faiUag 
evidence  for  this  kind  of  creation  by  way  of  joke,  we  may  leave 
the  question  how  we  are  built  open  and  may  decide  if  we  can 
by  the  ordinary  logical  test  of  conailieuoe  as  between  the 
deliverances  of  the  perc«ptive  consciousnesa.  So  far  ss  ray  per^ 
ceptions  tolerate  and  support  one  another,  em>  f ar  I  take  them 
as  correct  in  fact ;  and  it  the  synthesis  of  these  perceptions , 
involves  me  in  the  belief  that  the  focts  they  report  ar 
external  to  my  consoiousuees,  I  accept  thoir  evidence.  Thvii 
inner  aspect,  tlieir  dependence  on  my  inward  constitution,  is 
not  in  i>uint,  l>ccau»R  it  decides  nothing  as  to  the  way  in  which ' 
I  atn  constituted.  If  I  am  so  fonned  tliat  nndvr  given  stimulus 
I  judge  facts  to  be  "  there  "  which  are  not  "  there,"  why.  then,  I 
judge,  and  always  shall  judge,  wrong  And  if  I  am  so  oon* , 
stituted  that  nnder  the  same  stimulus  I  jndge  that  to  be  truoj 
which  is  true,  then  I  shall  judgo  right.  But  in  which  way  I' 
am  constituted  the  the'ir^-  does  not  and  cannot  tell  ua. 
And  there  se«ms  but  one  test  by  which  we  can  learn — 
our  old  acquaintatMC.  the  oonsiUeDce  of  results.  In  tact 
we  nuty  say  that  thc«e  testa  operate  in  the  very  oosea  which 
might  be  relied  on  by  an  opponent  as  analogies  for  tlio 
relativity  view.  Optics,  and  in  a  leaser  degree  acoustics, 
actnally  do  reconstitute  our  world  of  perception  in  some 
degree.  And  this  strictly  on  the  ground  of  consistency  u 
between  the  deliverances  of  consciousness.  Take  one  insuutoe; 
Hie  shriek  of  the  locomotive  as  it  rushes  towards  me  rtses  in 
pitch,  while  to  you  at  the  other  end  of  the  platform  it  seens 
to  fall.  Hero  is  n  discrf^pancy  which  is  rectified  at  once  by  a 
simple  deduction  Trom  the  theory  of  sound  exptoiaiiig  both 
phenomena  at  one  stroke,  and  at  the  same  time  leading  both 
of  us  to  oon«ct  our  first  judgment  and  bold  instead  tliat  tlie 
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pitch  in  fact  remains  conatant.  If  ttie  wliole  mass  of  our  per* 
ceptiotia  were  B^RteroatUed  after  this  faahion,  the  oorrected 
values  which  they  would  give  would  be  the  true  external  order. 

In  (act,  Lotze's  theory-  would  have  weight  only  acainst 
some  crude  theory  of  emanatiuD,  or  efUux,  which  sitould 
treat  the  perception  as  an  actual  copy  witliin  thu  mind  of  the 
external  ucL  It  is  not  a  copy.  It  is  not  like  the  external 
fact.  If,  80  to  put  it,  you  could  get  at  my  perception  of  this 
troo.  and  perceive  it  as  I  perceive  the  tree,  it  would  not  look  at 
all  like  the  tree.  It  would  not  stnotly  "  lo«^  "  at  all.*./,  it 
would  not  itself  be  visible.  It  would  not  be  a  sort  of  retinal 
image  with  the  soul  for  retina,  but  it  would  bean  act  0/  con- 
teiovtnea  re/erritig  to  (hi  trte,  recognisic;;  the  existence  of  the 
tree — aa  disparate  from  the  tme  it«olf,  as  the  tree  is  disparate 
from  the  motions  of  the  ether  or  the  molecular  chaiwee  in  the 
optic  nerve  and  the  occipital  lobea  which  "  int«anrene  between 
toe  appearanct!  of  the  tree  in  the  line  of  vision  and  my  percep- 
tive act.  The  perception  is  undoubtedly  qm  perocptivo  act  the 
mind's  own  creation.  It  is  thovooghly  psychical  iti  character. 
But  this  does  not  for  a  moment  prevent  it  from  being  a  correct 
recognition  of  its  object. 

7.  liut  another  difficulty  occurs.  How  is  it  psychologically 
or  metaphysically  possible  that  we  should  get  to  know 
anything  of  an  oravr  of  things  independent  of  the  mindf 
The  primary  fact  of  perception  is  ttiat  whicli  is  present  to  our 
conadouaness,  and  surely  that  which  is  preavnt  to  is  also  "io" 
our  consciousness,  in  the  sense  of  being  som*  one  of  its  states, 
modes,  or  manifcstatioua  Onnting  this,  can  we  ever  arrive  at 
a  knowledge  of  external  things  f  I  abouM  answer,  certainly 
not.  Inference,  as  we  have  been  contending  all  along,  goes  by 
resembluice,  and  if  we  are  asked  to  infer  an  externu  order 
bom  the  facts  uf  perception,  wu  must  ask  in  reply  where  is  the 
experience  of  uny  similur  order  given.  Ex  hypoUHti  it  is  in  no 
case  given.  Tlierefure  neither  con  it  be  inferred.'  To  illustrata 
It  is  sometimes  urged  that  thotigh  direct  perception  is  confined 
to  the  world  of  mental  representation,  we  must  yet  infer  au 
externa)  order  of  some  kind  as  the  cause  of  such  representa- 
tions. But  bow,  ultimately,  do  we  know  any  oauaal  relation  t 
By  observation  and  experiment  And  this  involves  observation 
o/both  Urma,tiM  cause  us  well  as  llie  oSiect,  If,  then,  we  oootd 
once  obaerve  an  external  object  A  acting  upon  the  mind  so  aa 
to  produce  the  presentation  or  representation  a,  we  might 
make  such  an  obsorviil  relation  a  basis  on  which  we  might 
rsBt  subaequent  explanations  of  the  preaeotations  fi,  j,  etc. 
■  Ct  PntaMT  Om^  MyiJM/  itM/inn.  p. «». 
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But  aiuce  tx  hypothixi  w«  can  never  obserre  A,  such  a  liosis 
infereace  entirely  Eaibi  oa.  We  miul  aocordingty  givd  up  U)t 
notion  that  ft  world  external  to  mind  can  be  known  by  inAn^ 
ence  alone,  while  direct  perception  is  confined  to  the  mind's 
own  inward  states.' 

EiUiQr.then.WQ  most  admit  direct  perception  of  an  eztenul 
order  or  we  must  refuse  knowledge  of  iiuch  an  order  altogeti 
To  have  direct  pcrcepUon  means,  in  the  phraseology  used 
this  work,  to  have  a  fact  f^tvcn  iu  apprehension  or  present 
apprehension.     Now,  how  cat]  a  fact  be  present  to  the  taiod 
witliout  becotniue  put  of  the  mind  ?    We  may  answer  this  Snt 
by  an  analogy.     Wiiat  happened  to  roe  yesterday  is  known  to 
me  at  this  moment  by  an  act  of  memory.    This  act  i.i  an  asser- 
tion made  at  thia  moment.    "  I  was  sitting  here  writinc  at  this 
lime  yesterday  morning"  is  a  judgment  which  I  make  now, 
and  which  asserts  a  past  state  or  action  of  uiyaelt    Now,  that 
post  state  is  in  n  way  present,  and  it«  being  present  is  do 
accident,  but  is  the  essential  point  of  my  remembeting  it    But 
whatever  interpretation  we  may  give  to  its  "preaenoe,"  what- 
ever theory  of  the  mind  and  ita  nature  that  fact  may  suggoft 
to  OS,  we  cannot  so  interpret  ita  "  presence  "  as  to  do  away  with 
its  reality  in  the  past    This  would  be  to  destroy  the  venr 
memory-judgment,  whicb,aa  ai:gued  above  (in  PL  I.  Chap.  IV.), 
includes  the  paslne«s  of  the  fact  as  part  of  its  conu>nt,  upon 
which  our  whole  reusouiiig   in    Uic  inatt«r   rwta.     The  true 
interpretation  of  the  fucts,  ni;ither  taking  away  noraddlng  any- 
thing, is  that  1  now  make  an  assertion  of  a  fikct  that  existed  m 
t)ie  past    Tliut  the  fact  is  now  in  my  present  consciouaaess  to 
the  sense  of  Iwing  referred  to  by  it  does  not  in  the  least  affect 
the  truth  that   it  really  was  in   the   past  and  is  not    now. 
Similarly,  I  apprehend  a  finct  external  to  my  own  oonsckma* 
ness.    "theX,  is,  there  ia  within  my  coDsciousuess  an  assertion  of 
a  £lct  external  to  it.     That  the  external  fact  is  referred  to  in 
my  aSMTtioo  does  not  make  it  a  part  of  my  asserting  ooosciouB- 
nesa  any  more  than  the  past  fool  was  made  merely  picMDt  bgr 
the  reference  of  my  present  oonsciousneaa.  i 

But  this  is  only  on  anakwy,  and  aCil)  the  question  remains 
whether  there  niav  not  be  a  difference.  Have  we  not  said  that 
apprehension  is  always  of  fact,  while  perception  is  notoriously 
fuUible  ?  How  then  can  we  speak  of  direct  appreheosion  of 
external  objects  1    To  answer  utis,  to  clear  up  toe  paraUelism 

'  ThU  point  Bwlcclcy  may  Tairlv  W  —.M  t»  1i«t«  jiraYttl,  whence,  gnating 
liii  initial  Miamplten,  tiik*n  irom  Wlu,  that  Ike  cbjwt  oT  imnxdute  know- 
Itdgs  batwayi  •&  "idM"  la  enr  own  oemwIoniiHU,  hit  MiiehirioB  IbHovi 
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between  memory  and  appreheDeiou,  aud  to  see  what  precisely 
is  the  part  played  by  apprebeiuiion  in  our  knowledge  of  tba 
external  ordi^r,  we  most  go  b  little  furlber  into  t)ie  theory  of 
apprehension  and  of  iuusertion  in  guiivntl.  .lu  relation  to  every 
aseerttoQ  we  may,  at  least  iu  thought,  distinguish  three  poi&t& 
There  is,  Isl,  tl>o  abetnct  (act  of  aasertion — the  fact  that  an 
awertioQ  is  nude ;  there  is,  2Dd,  the  content  of  the  assertion 
regMded  as  qualifying  the  aseertion  itself  as  a  mental  event; 
and,  finally,  there  is,  Ard,  the  content  regarded  aa  the  fact 
which,  if  the  oMrtum  is  true,  oxiats.  Thus  in  my  memory- 
,  udgment  there  was  involved,  liret  the  fact  that  I  fonned  the 
,  udgment,  then  the  content  of  the  judgment  ("  I  was  sitting 
lere,  otc,  yesterday  ").  Now,  this  content,  whether  tlie  judg- 
ment was  true  or  false,  undoubtedly  qtutli&ed  my  asserting  oon- 
sciousnoss  at  the  moment  of  aseertion,  and  was  tJienas  a  quality 
of  %  mental  event  undoubtedly  reaL  But  if  the  judgment  was 
true,  the  content  "  I  was  sitting,"  etc  existed  also  as  a  fact, 
indepemlentty  of  the  present  memory-judgment — existed  in 
troth,  whether  that  judgment  should  ever  be  formed  or  no. 

Now,  an  assertion  qu&  mental  event  is  undoubtedly  au 
clement  in  my  conscioiisucss,  and  in  my  present  consciousness 
to  boot^  The  sami;  is  trtie  of  its  content  qua  a  quality  of  the 
issortioD  itself.  But  this  docs  not  apply  to  the  oo&lent  qva 
fact  asserted.  In  Uiis  sense  the  content  is  not  necessarily  an 
element  in  my  consoiousoess  at  alL  Tlie  idea  that  it  is  so 
rests  on  an  inexplicit  confusion  between  the  fact  asserted  and 
the  fact  that  I  assert  it  And  this  confusion  is  aa  fatal  to 
memory— or  to  any  judgment  about  self,  post  or  future — as  to 
perception  of  an  external  reality.  For  the  usscrltun  that  I 
make  iumt  is  an  element  in  my  pr4teni  consciousucM ;  and  if 
aanertion  and  thing  asserted  are  confused,  my  post  or  future 
state  must  really  be  present,  and  memory  and  exiwctaldon  dis- 
appear. On  tlie  otlier  hand,  once  understand  tiiat  the  fact 
asserted  need  not  exist  in  tlie  oonaoious  act  of  asserting  it,  and 
there  is  no  reason  wliy  it  should  extsfc  as  a  part  of  the  history 
of  that  consciousness,  if.  there  is  no  reastm  why  it  should  not 
be  independent  of  or  external  to  the  oonscioos  sortes  jnst  as 
it  is  independent  of  and  extorniil  to  the  "passing  thought."' 

Coming  now  to  the  trtilh  or  falsity  of  an  assertion,  we  may 
have  three  different  cases.  (I)  The  asMtrtion  may,  like  the 
memory-judgment  just  instanced,  assert  a  content  as  existing 


'  Aa  to  111*  "rabtiTitr"  inTolvod,  leoanliag  to  dialMtia  of  tho  erwbr 
Mit,  in  th«  rtrj  notion  of  >ii  "objf«t,"  it  w  anongh  (o  rttort  with  Kiiiy, 
"  Kolativ  iit  .  .  .  blebt  du  Sob  ilcr  Obiwta,  lODilani  thr  Otdnetoein  "  (vu.  itf, 
ii.  i,  J..  150). 
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independently  of  itself,  and  then  the  jadgment  may  be  true  or 
tklae  according  as  tite  content  does  or  does  not,  did  or  did  not, 
will  or  will  not,  exist.  (2)  The  assertion  may  be  only  of  a 
content  qualifying  the  asserting  consciousnesB.  To  this  aaser- 
tion  memory  itself  may  be  attenuated,  eg.  "  Ton  may  attach 
what  weight  to  it  you  please,  but  I  assure  you  that  I  have  the 
distinct  remembrance  of  being  there."  Here  the  assertion  is 
of  the  remembrance  as  qualifying  my  present  conBcionanesa. 
Lastly  (3),  we  may  simply  not  distinguish  between  the  content 
08  qualifying  consciousness  and  tbe  content  as  independenUy 
existing.  "  Tam  Fearce's  old  mare  doth  appear  gasbly  white  ; 
bat  whether  it  is  only  an  appearance  or  tbe  veritable  animal 
"in  her  rattling  old  bones"  is  a  point  to  which  we  do  not 
commit  ourselves. 

Kow,  apprehension  we  have  all  along  treated  as  a  form  of 
assertion — its  differentia  being  that  it  asserts  only  the  present 
Then  in  apprehension  we  may  distingQieh,  at  least  in  Uionght, 
the  same  three  aspects — the  fact  of  apprehension,  its  content 
as  qualifying  the  apprehension,  and  its  content  as  that  to 
which  the  apprehension  refers.  Thus,  primd  fatie  treating 
apprehension  luce  other  assertions,  we  shonld  expect  to  find  on 
the  one  side  the  act  of  apprehension  with  the  content  qnali^- 
ing  it ;  on  the  other,  tbe  fact  apprehended.  And  this  it  may 
be  said  we  do  find  in  those  apprehensions  which  we  call  percep- 
tions. There  is  the  oblong  white  shape  before  my  eyes  (this 
paper);  here  is  my  perception  with  its  own  definite  quality. 
What  the  perception  asserts  is  not  as  such  its  own  quality, 
but  determines  that  quality,  and  while  distinct  from  the  fact 
of  the  perception  is  present  to  the  perception.  The  perception, 
in  short,  is  an  act  of  reference  to  the  object,  just  as  the  memory- 
judgment  was  an  act  of  reference  to  the  past  event.  The  only 
difTerence  is  in  the  nature  of  the  reference.  Tbe  memory 
asserted  its  content  as  past ;  the  apprehension  is  aware  of  its 
content  as  present  to  it.  With  this  difference,  perception  and 
memory  are  in  other  ways  analogous  in  relation  to  their  object. 

Passing  to  the  cla^s  of  apprehensions  which  we  call  feeling, 
the  analysis  is  more  difficult.  Here  the  content  asserted  is 
such  that  it  can  only  be  taken  to  exist  as  qualifying  the  appre- 
hending consciousness  itself.  My  headache  is  non-existent  if 
I  am  not  aware  of  it ;  while,  conversely,  the  fact  that  I  am 
aware  of  it  proves  its  existence.  Here,  then,  the  "esse  is 
percipi,"  and  the  content  asserted  and  the  content  as  qualifying 
the  assertion  tend  ^  to  fall  into  one.    I  am  asserting  an  element 

'Tesd,  bec&use  aa  loDg  u  oonicitniEDGaB  msinbunt  itMlf  the  clement  of 
reeognitioii,  •dmistioD,  or  atteDtioD  to  the  oontent  u  still  a  Teature  of  it. 
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in  my  own  osMiiinj;  (.-oiMciousncM,  and  in  reality  the  aswrtion 
utd  the  fact  ouerted  nn  hero  bound  up  together.  At  tbix 
stage,  tii«Q,  the  distinction  of  the  content  as  qualifying  the 
■WOitiOD  and  th«  content  as  fact  aoserted  falls  to  a  mere 
difl^retioe  of  aspects.  The  painrulneRH  of  my  headache  nuiy  be 
looked  at  indiR'ereotly  as  an  object  felt  or  as  cboractonsiog 
mjr  recognition  of  my  present  state. 

We  may  then  diatinguisb  acts  of  apprelwnsion  as  consuitiog 
of  (ot)  feelings  and  (()  perceptions.  In  tlic  case  of  percep- 
tion we  cout4tnd  that  an  external  reality  is  llie  fact  present 
to  the  apprehending  consciousaess.  One  word  here  will  bo 
enough  to  remind  the  reader  that  though  this  is  so,  apprehen- 
sion caoDot,  on  our  principles,  be  awitre  that  it  is  ao  Tticre 
is  no  intuitive  perception  of  the  externality  of  the  object. 
There  ia  "  intuitive,"  u.  direct,  perception  of  objects  which  are 
in  fact  external,  but  not  intuitive  knowledije  that  they  are  so. 
This  knowledpe  is  csined  by  a  system  of  inferences  from  the 
relations  and  behaviour  of  the  contents  thutusclves.  To  aasert) 
indepeodcnt  uxislencc  or  to  deny  it  is  oiuiklly  to  assign  rela- 
tions, causal  or  otlter,  to  the  given  content,  and  such  relations 
are  not  given  in  the  mere  apprehension  of  that  content 

Let  us  rehearse  our  description  of  the  facts  in  order  to  sec 
if  there  is  any  ioconsiKtency.  In  fact  (let  it  be  anppoMd),  in  a 
giTen  case  tfao  object  B*  present  to  our  apprehension  is  a  fact 
external  to  our  consciouRnesa.  Our  apprehension  A  has  the 
quality  E*.  Now,  what  constitutes  the  difference  between  E' 
and  K'  t  Not  the  internal  constitution  of  the  contents,  not 
their  attributes  or  character,  but  certain  relations  in  which 
they  stand.  W  is,  itceordin*;  to  our  hypothesis,  an  element  in 
a  "material,"  £*  in  a  mental,  botaltty.  On  this  question  of  the 
relation  of  the  content-^  lH-f»rc  it.  apprehension  has  no  business 
to  decide.  It  therefore  simply  asserts  K  withnut  considering 
whether  this  particular  B  be  E*  or  B*.  tr.  whether  it  has  one 
set  of  relationa  or  another  Further  observation  of  the  rela- 
tions, comparison  of  one  set  of  relations  with  another,  and  of 
the  iMhavtour  of  E  in  comparison  with  that  of  D  or  F,  lead  us 
to  the  belief  that  E  (say)  is  a  permanent  reality,  that  accord- 
ingly it  ramains  in  existence  wheu  wu  do  not  ptrceive  it,  and 
that  thorefore  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  independent  of  our  minds. 
All  thiH  i.H  the  content  of  judgment  and  the  work  of  compared 
observations  and  inferences,  asi  shown  tibove. 

In  another  case  we  apprehend  I",  which  is  in  fact  intemaL 
Here  it  is  I*  itself  which  qualifies  the  apprehending  C.and  we 
are  swure  of  what  is  in  fact  a  state  of  ourselves.  Still,  as 
merely  apprehending,  we  do  not  determine  thi£.     All  we  say 
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ia  "  1,"  not "  r,"  und  it  is  a^da  oomparisou  of  observationfl  upon 
the  behaviour  of  I  and  similar  contents  wbicb  leads  as  lo 
the  judgment  **  I  is  merely  a  foct  of  oar  own  immoduue 
consciousnwa.'* 

Tlius  the  content  of  apprdienuon  qud  upprehL-nsioD  i»  fiu:t 
But  this  is  so  merely  because  appreltonaion  decides  nolhiug  as  to 
the  rclAtiona  in  which  its  content  stands,  or  (we  shall  see  reason 
for  the  phroae  later)  the  totality  to  which  it  belongs.  Tbe 
white  figure  which  I  see  at  the  foot  of  my  bed  on  the  stroke  of 
midnight  is  a  reality  (put  apprehended.  Either  it  is  "  then) " 
or  it  is  "in  my  consdousoess."  The  important  questioo 
Which  ?  is  decided  by  ntlloclivo  comparison  of  its  continuom 
or  successive  appcarauces  with  lho«e  of  otlicr  phetiomsua. 

Oar  posiUou,  then,  may  Ui  suiiiuicd  u)i.  Apprelieosion  is 
always  a  definitely  qitalthed  state  of  couKiousoess.  It«  objert 
may  be  its  own  quality  or  it  may  be  an  independently  existing 
fact  Which  is  the  case  in  any  instance  or  class  of  instanoes 
must  be  decided  by  a  comparison  of  different  contents.  In  ooe 
case  our  reSective  oonsciuusneee  analysing  the  whole  facts 
would  decide  that  tl>«ie  is  really  an  external  fact  present,  that 
the  apprdiensioa  is  of  that  fact,  and  that  the  content  of  tbe 
apprebendiug  consdousitees  corrc8pon<ls  with  it.  Id  the  other, 
we  should  decide  that  then  is  no  cxturnul  fact  pitatent,  and 
that  the  content  asserted  is  in  truth  a  qualification  of  the 
asserting  consciousness  itself,  and  only  as  such  has  any  reality. 
Thus,  as  our  result,  an  external  order  may  be  directly  present 
to  upprvhunsion,  otherwise  such  an  order  could  never  be 
known  ;  but  apprehension  does  nut  itself  aseurt  tliat  the  order 
given  is  uxtcrual,  otherwise  apprdiension  might  be  falsa 

It  will  probably  be  objected  here  that  in  any  case,  if  the 
apprehending  consciousness  is  really  qualified  by  the  content  it 
asserta,  it  must  be  as  qualifying  it  that  the  content  in  really 
present,  wheoce  eveiy  apprehension  in  fact  asserts  its  owni 
quality  and  nothing  external,  lliia  is  really  tbe  objection 
answuntd  at  Ibe  outBeL  The  content  present  in  apprehenaioa 
dstenntnos  the  quality  of  tbe  perceptive  act  TIte  otmtent 
present  to  apprehension  is  not  as  Hucb  an  element  in  iu  No 
BSsertiou  takes  cognisance  of  its  own  quality  because  it  is  its 
quality,  but  Cakes  its  quality  from  the  fact  to  which  it  refon. 
In  simple  feeling,  where  to  be  and  to  kuow  coincide,  this  dis- 
tinction falls  to  one  of  aspects.  But  this  is  only  one  ctao; 
Klsewhere  the  fact  asserted  is  distinct  from  any  element  of  tbe 
asserting  oousctousness  in  reality  as  welt  as  in  thought,  .All 
apprchonsion  asserts  is  the  presence  of  the  content  E  or  I. 
Further  reflection  may  decide  that  this  content  existed  only 
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within  the  apprebendiog  oonBctoiuuess,  or  that  it  exists  apart 
from  it.  In  tnis  latter  com  a  stilt  further  rufltction  ehows  thnt 
the  apprehension  muet,  as  «  mentAl  wunt,  huvu  heon  (k-fiiiiUllf 
qualiliecl  in  corrcspondtiticc  with  its  olijoct  E.  But  we  c*n  do 
more  infer  from  this  that  wliat  woa  pr«»«it  to  ujiprehcu^ou, 
uid  what  apprdieusion  userted,  was  its  own  qtmltty  than  we 
cao  say  that  memory  is  an  nsaertioR  of  a  fact  now  present. 
Wliat  has  been  called  the  "  moment  of  reHectioQ  "  shows  me  my 
appreliending  consciousnesa  with  its  quality  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  thing  appreheudod  on  the  other.  It  docs  not  show  me 
that  I  apprehended  a  quality  of  my  own  consciousness,  but 
mther  that  in  this  case  an  outer  object  was  present  to  my 
apprehenaion,  and  this  prsMDoe  gav«  rise  to  iti  quality  as  an 
assertion.  The  cxistunoc  of  the  oootont  as  qualifying  tlic 
apprehending  consoiouauess  is,  in  short,  as  much  an  inference 
fnm  the  comparison  of  facts  as  its  existence  as  an  independent 
object  The  mistake  of  natural  or  intuitive  realism  ia  to  etaii 
with  the  assumption  that  the  independence  of  the  percept  is 
immediately  gi\'en  ; '  the  mistake  of  any  subjective  idealism  ia 
to  aseome  that  the  object  is  first  given  as  inward.  To  our  view 
it  is,  In  fact,  not  ^ven  as  eitlier.  It  is  given  as  a  contont 
prweDt  lo  an  inward  suitc.  Whether  it  is  the  kind  of  eon- 
tent  which  exists  nibruly  as  a  qualification  of  such  a  state,  or 
whether  it  is  such  us  to  exist  independently,  is  to  be  found  out 
only  hy  stu<lyiug  its  bi^hnviour  and  relations,  and  the  con- 
clusion is  in  any  case  a  judgment  depending  on  inference.* 

■  or.,  for Mamjili'.  Hamlllon,  Uitnru  m  Itttofltytie*,  rnt.  II.  ^  lOA:  "lu 
■A  *«t  of  pHonitinii  1  am  oniwiout  of  torofUiliig  m  m>\t  *tiA  of  aaiiiatklag  M 
not-Mlf  1  tliia  u  Ills  niuiple  furt." 

*  It  n^y  b«  atged.  tiiAt  the  lubJDOtiva  idntUni  which  «•  hare  bMn  amm- 
bating  i>  no  lonnr  held  bjr  any  thiakir  of  re)<Dtc ;  and  that  th«  retl  qoMtkn 
ii  whether  the  licU  ot  ptroqitiaii  aad  «r  koowlwlp  in  gMioral  Aa  not  pwtQteto 
to  cWiial  or  iiniTtrMlMDMOiunaMU  thtauhjtct  for  which  aloot  Ihvjr  CU  1« 
rwl.  But  tlia  argmntBt*  iug*d  in  mi|>port  ol  thl«  virw  ■Inpl)'  atMUM  tka 
poiition  of  mjiijwtirc  iiloliun  a>  tbtir  |»emi>Mi,  whila  Ui«j  rtjoet  It  in  tiiPir 
«oiicliuion.  ^lu^  *.f.,  Gtmo  u  conduitly  UUing  at  that  aTarjtfaiiiK  iwl  is 
"  dcternimed  hf  relttlont,"  tad  irlationi  ospcmd  nn  tn  intoUipeea. 


miut  then  bt  aamathiiut  other  Ihau  tlio  inanllald  Ihln^  th«niwlT*a  wUdl 
cmdUmi  thMD.  .  .  .  With  *nch  a  cooiblaiiig  Muiejr  ■«  >r«  familiar  ••  onr 
intalllgtUM "  iPntigvmttm,  )>.  SI,  and  jwaMi>.  Tliit  it  *h^  "Osnaxni 
«ltj«al*af  einrnno*,  .  .  .  in  th«  onljr  aana*  ia  which  thnv  are  «b)Mta  touor 
ua  ptrodraa  at  all,  bar*  their  being  only  for^and  rtanlt  mot,  Ilia  aoti«<i  of  • 
Mdf.dlatliissiahing  etnuMiontnna "  (p.  M}. 
aabjeclire  jdntan  i  but  not  at  all. 


W*  might  think  ihb  polntsd  t« 
"BmC  w*  cannot  inppot*  that  thtaa 
retatioiiH  i4  faot  er  olijecta  uf  eonaetamiPWa  wlitoh  eoiMtiinia  anj  iiier*  of  kaow- 
1«1^  «t  wbiali  a  man  IxoomM  tnMtvr"  (p.  71)  mam  to  bt  rval  if  he  Toiigtta 
tliem.  "Thev  mutt  eaitt  u  \tl  ot  an  eterval  nuirene."  Hfre  we  atom 
•vddmlj  t«  nave  nai  back  to  nataral  natiam.  What  I  know  U  aomethhig 
wkioh  u  (here  for  mo  to  know,  and  la  then  whatfaar  1  know  tt  or  not.  Bnt 
'  l,nrjr  nut  word*  uadeotivo  na— "and  that  aiptriMalininna  ormilvnw 
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of  ooiaeiomBiw."  Th«  "uiilTWM.'tt)*  "  vnahuiglDC  evdor, "  b  Mt  Indapand- 
•ut  of  oouaoiaUMtM  ;  for  It  ii  ui  "ordn  of  nbtine* — «M  av«u  \l  r»i»tiiw 
of  mj  kind  <«iiUt  ba  iii(I*pMid«DE  of  cousoiDuaiiaa,  ccffUinly  ihoM  t]i»t  f«fio 
tbe  ooDtnt  of  Icaavledm  u*  nol  m.  Ai  kaowa,  th«T  eiiil  unlf  for  MiiacMiii*' 
tMM  1  4&d  If  in  theiii*«irM  thajr  were  axt«niftl  Is  it,  '  ■«  ORBnot  eoiic«T«  bow 
thaj  ooald  get  Id  Ip.  7SJ,  To  i>ut  it  *hnrtlj,  thlDjrt  an  pronJ  to  wdat  onlj 
for  oousaiouMMU  bM4UM  tb*Tilopend  on  rMatiosi,  Mid  rtUtSana  "m  Iidowb 
wdu  anlj'  loT  oMuoioiinun. '  But  for  what  ooimriBniawi  do  ivUtiMM  m 
luiown  nuitt  Unlua  foiiroMiidomMW  or  the  nnf venal  osmnioBiii>ia  briivn 
to  mo  in  immodiato  appreh«iiiiao,  eloarl;  for  mj  omi  [cf.  Balfoar.  VimC,  N.S., 
Ko.  8,  p.  43S>.  Bill  them,  bow  can  nlattd  fMt«  be  taken  m  (liiliog  apart 
fkom  mat  You  nmj  My,  "Ob,  wtaliMiact  ft'om  your  Individual  MOtcioaniaM ; 
TaUtioni  tiiat  apart  trvat  tbat."  I  <|nit«  grant  it ;  bat  tk««  I  do  Kit  •>«  liov 
the  iiuimsa)coiiMioiwn«Meo»(«ui.  In  abort,  if  yuu  itaadon  tbtgioiuid  tbtt 
rttatioiii  (m  r«>titj  m  mob,  it  doM  not  OMtUr  vbich  700  takt]  are  gireu  a* 
exiuing  only  for  eonadoiuMM,  jm  nuan  Ua  aij  con«eio*uiMaa.  If  70a  do 
not  KMan  tbat,  |xnir  a»«rtioD  h««  not  th«  lamotoit  pUoHbOltT.  Having  aud 
■o  much,  jw  ow  lake  jour  ttaad  on  what  i*  jtivcn,  aod  r«ruM  to  alio*  uj 
•batnetion  at  all.  Thin,  jou  itiak  tu  1117  iiiilividual  oouaoioMiMM,  awl  mwl 
itnj  aaj  realitj  b«j«nd  it.  Or  yoa  allow  abcLmction,  and  tlini  you  Cmd«  !• 
th«  rolatioM  or  tbe  reality  cnitwg  apart  from  comciownMa  4ltoge>li<r.  Bat 
hy  merely  abatraclinglndlvtdiulltyjaiiconKi,  not  to  theonlwMl  eoBiMtttWII 
an  asr«at  reality,  but  moraly  tAa«aii»tiou«iiew<  wliich  ia  tiolwdy'a eonadmM im, 
and  b  not  at  it  Dtaiida  real  at  all,  but  a  thin  afaetMrtion.  And  evon  to,  why 
allow  tlib  miKib  ab«tn«(ian  and  no  mora  I  If  relatioaa  canezietolherwiae  Umd 
aa  thoyaregirec,  what  bocomea  of  your  wliot«  argommt  t  Itiirsally  Beckoley'a 
lallaoy  orer  ARun.  Von  arj^ne  that  the  pendvcd  nn  eiirt  only  u  your  pet- 
eeption.  Theu  yoar  bner  artuo  of  reality  naiterta  itMlf,  and  you  aamit  thai 
•oniohotr  the  nercepiion  ii  indepoodeut  of  your  pemliittg  it.  But  t»  mn  jmr 
fint  poattion  it  niiut  exbt  for  aone  conecimmeM  if  not  for  jone,  and  e»  tbe 
IwrmaneoM  of  tliinc*  oomea  to  be  their  bring  in  the  mind  of  Ood.  Bat  whan 
you  bive  oaoe  admitted  the  content  pereeiTsd  to  b«  indcpeadeut  of  vour  pcr- 
caivic^  it,  yaa  b>*e  leant  the  cluvini  at  whifJi  you  baited  at  fint.  You  ban 
admitted  that  what  ron  know  in  not  ai  tacii  a  itato  of  you  0(  of  your  ranaciooa- 
neM,  and,  having  wlmitwd  tbat  mnrli,  yuu  bave  no  right  to  argue  that  It  mtut 
ba  a  Mat*  of  any  olbor  oonatiouinew.  In  oua  word,  can  yon  pnctlva  or  thlkk 
ofa  real  faetwbiohdoniiotdepand  for  ita  reality  on  your  pwtepttonovlbougbtl 
If  not,  your  knowledge  mtut  be  ooofined  to  your  on  iBtatal  hiitory.  If  fm, 
yon  Lave  oaMi«Krouiid  tio  ahadow  of  eienio  for  taking  anoh  real  fact  aieibting 
in  or  depending  on  any  otlior  ooneclonniaa  wbatorer,  eumal  or  fleeting, 
tmivenal  or  indlVldoal. 

In  eoeh  a  prvMnliuent  aa  llr.  BoauqMt'a  (Jftaratiafi  qf  l/tgie,  chtf.  L 
p.  T-SO),  iba  idvliat  poeition  ia  aluaiMted  t«  tbe  (otnt  of  unblgntty. 
Take  thia  •Fnleaoe,  ''T^e  world  for  ekdi  of  na  la  our  eonnr  at  oonMrioM- 
Bcn,  looknl  at  In  that  Way  in  which  it  pteaenbt  a  •nteaiatk,  orgaa* 
iaed  pteture  of  intciB«iing  ol^cclii,  ikot  ia  tbat  fray  ia  wUni  It  m  a  atraam  of 
iiJeia  and  (oelin^  taking  p)a«e  In  our  teveral  beada"  (n.  leL  Ohwna  the 
podtion:  ni v  oonaeieaMMH;  my  "nif,"  ia  a  ooiweptkni  wblii  I  ba*o  built  «f 
out  «f  c«na!n  exparienoea  Aa  Mnlnttf  tcttA  certain  otbrt«.  SubUeltv*  Mfalkn 
held  the  oontnttnlUiMioB  and  identified  the  worhl  with  thuaelf.  Att«ttnaiad 
tdi^iain  adiuita  tbe  eontiMt,  no  longer  identifie*  tbe  world  with  tbe  lell^  aa  w« 
onlinerilj  underatend  the  terai,  and  yet  redncea  eelf  and  world  alike  to  tbe 
"eonnt  of  oenaciottmeN."  Wb*t,  tbon,  we  muat  aak,  b  thb  ooniM  of  con- 
iciouinM«:  KirwliatdotbeweitbetaMlt  Sot  for  Iba  "  cwiwe  of  owaeliainwe  " 
which  I  refw  to  my  own  "heed,"  whkli  eoMtltntM  nyMlf.  ¥<a  what,  ibn  I 
Why,  aayt  oar  paeeage,  foe  tbe  "  onguueed  piature  of  •nleraoting«(tf«M«.  Bnt 
an  ihnin  a  rnnnti  nf  rnnadinniiiiaa  1  VoU,  ilw  an  ipoaped  by  cOMriciiiniM, 
<.«.  they  an  hn«wn.  In  other  woida,  attannatu  Idealiam  pimlaJBa  tbe  tralb 
that  the  knowB  werlil  b  an  obJMt  of  knawledKi.  the  rednotiott  nf  all  thing* 
to  tho  eoune  of  eoMcloniw  I*  •  hmto  tapiiweiMi  lor  the  nbetMet  ttv: ' 
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tminn  that  >ll  the  known  worlil  comet  within  the  ipbere  of  tiie  knowing  mind. 
Bat  juat  here  comes  tbe  danger.  It  ii  but  the  alteration  of  a  preposition,  or 
even  of  an  emphasis,  and  thi«  duU  truiam  ia  converted  into  a  ireight;  paradox. 
What  is  within  the  sphere  of  mind  must  be  in  mind,  miut  have  iti  exittenoe  in 
the  medium  of  conactouinen.  With  thia  ws  are  back  in  something  verj  like 
subjective  idealism,  we  rest  on  essentially  the  same  fallacy — that  conscjonsneu 
must  in  some  way  sostain  in  its  eiistenoe  the  reality  that  it  knows,  that  what 
exists  for  knowledn  eiists  only  by  our  knowledge. 

The  transition  from  the  truism  to  the  fallacy  is  eicellently  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Boean^aet  when  he  tell  t  ns  that  the  common-aeDse  theory  assames  a  world  eibting 
" outside  ntiiuf, "  and  proceeds  to  refute  it  by  showing  that  what  is  "ontaide 
perc^Uon"  it  "ont  of  oar  reach "  ('<'«■  ett.  p.  10,  tbe  iUlics  are  mine).  Here  is 
the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell:  " Bilsting  outside  mind"  means  to  cxinimon 
sense,  "existing  whether  known  toeiistornot";  "  existing  outside  perception  " 
means,  "in  a  world  btiyond  the  scope  or  reference  of  perception."  That  tbeae 
two  meauings  coincide  is  the  whole  ram  and  subs^nca  of  the  fallaciea  of 
idealism. 


So  far  we  have  beea  concernsd  purely  with  the  negative 
character  of  the  external  order — its  distinction  aa  the  not-self 
from  our  own  feeling  and  perceiving  coaaciousneas.  We  have 
now  to  pass  to  its  positive  characterisation  as  matter  or 
substance  with  powers  and  attributes  of  its  own.  Of  course, 
the  whole  complex  variety  of  its  nature,  resting  as  it  does  on 
the  particular  data  of  experience,  does  not  concern  as  here. 
All  we  have  to  point  out  is,  the  manner  in  which  these  grand 
structural  concepts  are  formed  into  which  particulars  are 
fitted.  We  have,  in  a  word,  to  deSne  and  explain  the  terms 
just  used — substance,  power,  attribute,  etc  We  shall  discnss 
this  subject  under  two  main  beads — that  of  the  unity  of 
various  attributes  in  the  thing,  and  that  of  the  permaneQce 
of  substance  in  the  midst  of  qualitative  chaQge&  We 
shall  try  to  show  that  our  structural  conception  of  matter  rests 
on  these  two  notions,  that  each  notion  is  a  definite  and  valid 
conception,  and  that  its  growth  may  be  readily  explained  on 
the  principles  of  knowledge  which  we  have  already  admitted. 

I.  The  Unity  of  the  Thing. 

1.  According  to  Berkeley,  a  thing  was  a  bundle.  Several 
attributes,  a  certain  odour,  taste,  sound,  hardness,  figure,  and 
so  forth  "go  constantly  together,"  and  from  experience  of 
their  "  conjunction  "  we  come  to  believe  in  their  universal  and 
necessary  union.  We  group  them  together  in  our  fancy,  and 
the  group  or  bundle  which  we  form  of  them  is  what  we  mean 
by  a  thing.  I  believe  this  description,  after  all  that  has  been 
said  against  it,  to  be  near  the  truth,  and  to  fail  mainly  through 
being  too  abstract.  I  recall  it  here  to  illustrate  by  contrast 
the  account  which  I  believe  to  be  the  truth.  Two  attributes, 
on  this  view,  are  referred  to  one  thing,  not  when  they  follow 
closely  upon  one  another  in  a  fixed  order,  but  when  they  are 
appr^ended  as  occupying  one  and  the  same  space  at  one  and 
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the  same  time.'  Facta  ma^  b«  clowly  uiil  couHtaallj'  related 
to  oDO  another  without  beiDg  Judged  to  form  oue  substsnoe. 
Thus  a  blow  is  ToUoMri-d  by  a  p«in,l}ut  the  l)l<>w  and  the  pain 
are  not  coDsUluted  attribute*  of  one  tiling.  The  four  walls  of 
my  room  are  6b)itct»  that  go  constantly  together,  but  thoy  ore 
not  on  ttuit  account  conceived  as  one  wall.  On  the  othcr 
band.  tlie  content  white-ahiny^cylindrical  given  by  aight,  and 
hard-cylindrical  given  by  touch,  are  botli  referred  to  one  sinsle 
tfrnoK,  and  form  for  me  a  single  thiuf; — the  pen  I  at  uxis 
moment  hold  in  my  hand.  Tlio  tliin^;,  penholder, is  tliat  which 
is  at  once  to  sight  and  touch  c>ombiii<»t  whit«,  bard,  «tc.  The 
attributes  which  couiititutv  it  do  nut  fuUow  one  another,  nor 
are  they  like  any  other  attributes  nieruly  covxiHtciit  in  spnce, 
but  ihm  cocxisivnc«  is  of  a  pcculiai'  kiud.  tlicy  jointly  occupy 
the  samo  pari  of  space.  It  is  true  thai  one  thing  cnnnot  both 
be  white  and  not  white  in  the  aame  time,  space,  and  relation  ; 
but  it  is  quite  poeaible  that  it  can  be  Wth  white  and  hard  in 
tJie  same  apace  and  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  just  this 
doubleneas  or  multiplicity  of  charvcter  that  coustilutes  it  a 
thing  aud  not  uu  attribute 

Two  oppoHite  objections  may  be  taken  to  this  view,  ^rst, 
it  may  be  urged  that  our  oonoeiition  is  itot  specific  onough. 
Any  content,  it  may  be  said,  refers  ilifTerent  facta  to  th«  aaua 
space  (for  the  future  the  worda  "ac  the  aame  time"  may  bfl 
taken  as  written  in  this  connection).  Thm  in  the  example 
of  the  pen,  the  visual  pcrcx-pUon  token  alone  contains  different 
attributes  which  it  refers  to  the  same  space.  Thus  white  and 
cylindrical,  or  even  white  and  shiny,  are  distitiguishable 
attributes.  Hence  the  visible  character  of  the  pen  taken 
abnu  should  constitute  it  a  thing.  To  answer  this,  we  must 
draw  a  distinction  between  attributes  which  we  may  name  ro- 
speotively  oooorete  and  abstracts  A  concrete  attribute  is,  or  may 
be,  the  full  content  of  an  individual  act  of  apprehension.  Thus 
the  visual  peroeption  of  my  pen  presents  it  to  me  aa  ahiny< 
white-cylindrical,  etc  This  is  ite  visible  character,  aud  may 
form  tlm  content  of  a  eiogle  act  of  apprehouaion  without  the 
addition  of  further  elements,  and  ita  visible  character  is  a 
concrete  attribute  of  the  thing.  On  tJie  other  luiud,  these 
tenns,  whit«.  shiny,  cylindrical,  etc,  are  each  taken  severally 
abstract  attributes.    They  are  marks  of  the  concrelo  attribute, 

■  or.  J*mw,  voL  U.  n.  1 83.  ProGMMr  Juim  imim  to  ttiiak,  h»irsTW,  Uut 
tint  niind  «tfecta  (bs  ttnlllMlioB.  I  Mnnoi  thiak  ttttt  thLi  i**a,  or  Uut  tlM 
"gra«t  inUllrctqal  U«  cf  monomj"  W  anjtbing  ta  do  with  tlucMC  I 
oaunot  Ke  tli«t  It  would  be  tetmoiaiia.}  to  impose  a  nnitjr  o«  oMitanb  not 

£r*n  u  ont.     Anil  I  md  oalv  mppoH  tbo  lUtoniDDt  that  "  WliatOTw  MuQik 
lU  caa  bf  alUndod  to  toK*">OT  *>  locata  togirtlxr  "  to  lit  luiintvntiaiM], 
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etomoDts  in  tlie  actual  given  content  as  il  ts  ap{)rebimded.  Tbey 
Miioot,  any  one  of  them,  ever  be  appreh«Rd«d  by  themaelves. 
Each  one  of  them  may  be  ooryoined  with  quit«  diff«rent 
elements  in  any  other  given  content,  but  they  must  olwaya  be 
;;iven  ooojoined  with  HometliinK-  We  never  see  a  colour  that 
ia  not  extended,  nor  a  "fihise*'  that  is  not  a  shine  or  «ho8 
colour,  DOr  a  colour  that  tuts  not  some  dc^ee  of  ahiRinoM 
(lumiuosity),  and  so  on.  Now,  a  tiling  it  oonstituted  by  tlis 
reference  to  one  spaoe,  not  of  abstract,  but  of  ooncrete  attributes ; 
Dot  of  tliu  eletneuU  of  a  sLagle  appreh«)id«d  oontent,  but  of 
the  oonteots  of  what  can  be,  and  in  oUier  caaea  are,  sepiumtfl 
acta  of  apprehension. 

2.  It  may  next  bo  asked  how  we  can  know  this  (act  of  co- 
exiatence  in  a  single  part  of  space  i  There  can  be  ouly  oae 
answer  to  lliis.  namely,  by  diiiKt  apprehension.  Wlien  I 
press  the  table  with  my  linger,  and  at  tlw  same  time  look  at 
It,  attcDdiiij;  to  both  facU  at  onoc,  my  total  jwrception  is  of  a 
colourvd-liard-surface  in  contact  witJi  my  finger.  I  may 
doubtless  shift  my  attention  so  as  to  consider  only  the  visible 
oipoot  of  the  table  and  its  relation  to  other  points  of  tbo  field 
of  i^on ;  or,  a^in,  to  contemplate  only  ita  tangible  prapeniea. 
But  I  can  also  attend  to  both  racta  at  once,  and  they  tlien  fonn 
for  me  a  sin-jlu  given  contunl  in  which  the  identity  of  the  ntcri- 
butcs,  their  existence  in  a  single  part  of  spnco.  is  an  element. 

This  view  would  scein  less  strange  if  a  habit  had  not  ariwn 
antong  thinkers  of  deacribing  a  KDsation  as  being  **  referred 
to"  a  given  plane,  as  )>eing  locaUaed  by  the  perceiving  con- 
■oiouaness.  Hiia  language  sugigests  the  wholly  unwarrantable 
view  that  the  aensation  qitd  sensation  lias  no  locality  or  position, 
that  it  is  originally  "  given  "  to  the  mind  positionlesa,  and  the 
mind  assigns  it  duB  pcuiUon.  Thi«  notion  is  applied  to  bodily 
feelings  as  well  as  to  optical  sensations  or  sounds.  Thns  I  am 
said  to  "  locate  "  a  pain  in  my  left  leg.  or  a  soimd  to  my  right, 
as  though  the  pnin  or  the  sound  turned  up  in  my  mind  aa  a 
detached  kind  of  article  which  must  be  put  away  somewhere, 
aud  gets  sent  to  my  log  or  to  the  nest  room  because  tboee  an 
the  places  I  happen  to  have  anoccupied  just  now. 

Aa  long  as  we  regard  two  sensations,  one,  say,  of  sight  and 
one  of  tonch,  as  "  given  "  apacelesit  and  positionileas,  and  "  re- 
ferred" by  some  act  of  intellectual  synthesis,  or  what  not.  to 
their  positions  in  spsce,  a  difficulty  would  certainly  aris* 
when  wu  come  to  the  question  how  two  seuMtiona  of  difTenat 
kinds  uppreliended  by  means  of  different  orguoa  come  to  be 
referred  to  the  same  point  in  (he  same  space.  Tliere  seems, 
indeed,  no  manner  of  reason  why  a  positionlesa  nnextended 
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ooat«nt  Hboulc]  be  referred  to  any  posiUoii  at  all,  much  less  to 
Hit  same  t)v«ition  as  some  otber.  If,  however,  a  aensatioQ  as 
given  is  extended  and  has  position,  if  the  poRition  is  a  part  of 
what  is  ^iveD,  then  there  is  no  question  about  the  p^yoholoidc&l 
nature  or  logical  value  of  the  assertion  of  that  position.  It  is 
simply  a  part  of  the  act  of  apprehension.  And  this  being  under- 
Btood,th6re  is  no  more  dilhcult)'  io  supposin;;;  two  contenta  appre- 
hended in  one  space  than  in  apprchondiii^;  them  in  continuous 
ooutact  or  nt  a  uiBtaiiou  of  two  feet.  Tho  total  content  in  such 
cases  is,  in  fact  (c.jr.), "  liard>coIoure<l>surfuc«  "  or  "  single  surfacs 
bard  and  coloured  "  given  in  a  single  appreliension ;  not "  bard- 
Uiere  "  iu  one  act,"  coloured-there"  in  anotber,  and  "  first  there  ^ 
Nooul  there"  in  a  third.  Such  at  least  ia  the  basis  of  tliia  percep- 
tion of  unity.  That,  the  basis  once  laid,  it  niay  also  in  any  caae  be 
"  ooniktnicted  "  by  iJiree  separate  perceptions  we  may  also  admit 

The  dilhculty  here  ia  in  fact  physiological  or  psychological, 
not  logical.  In  logic  the  given  is  ultimate,  in  pyschology  we 
may  have  to  ask  how  the  given  coinos  to  be  given.  Thus  in 
the  present  esse  we  have  assumed  that  the  eye  and  the  finger- 
tip can  idontify  a  portion  of  space,  and  tliiou^h  it  an  object, 
that  I  can  "  feel " — as  a  matter  of  imtuediatc  tenticncy — that 
the  object  which  I  see  about  eighteen  inches  from  my  eye  is 
also  tlie  object  which  feeling  locnten  at  the  end  of  my  linger. 
At  first  sight,  indeed,  the  whole  thing  mifibt  aeem  a  question  of 
sighu  For  you  Ree  your  finger,  and  aee  it  in  contact  with  the 
coloured  surface,  and  »o  "  of  course  "  it  is  that  surface  which  is 
the  seal  of  the  hiirducas  that  you  fouL  But  why  of  ooum  f 
Two  things  at  least  are  involved  here — first,  that  Uic  hnnlnees 
felt  is  felt  as  in  contact  with  the  finger.  This  may,  I  think,  peas 
aa  a  tnie  analysis  of  the  fact  of  tactual  feeling.  Second,  that 
the  finger-tip  of  your  vision  is  the  same  aa  that  of  your  feeling. 
Bat  why  this  sameness  ?  whence  comes  it  !^inly  from  the  iden- 
tification ol  the  positions  of  the  feeling  and  sight  of  my  finger. 
Which  brinijisus  bock  to  the  same  point,  namely,  that  perception 
at  it  stands  in  the  developed  man  gives  ua  sjiace  relations  iden- 
tical or  divetse,  as  tlie  case  may  oe,  between  the  contents  ot 
vision  and  touch ;  in  short,  as  it  b  aometimee  pat,  that  the  epeou 
of  siuht  and  touch  is  one  space. 

Now  this  identification  «*rtaiiily  raises  a  psjrcho-physical 
qofistion  of  ^reat  interest  The  nervous  afTeotions,  thai  we  must 
suppose  as  intermediariea  in  visiuil  an<l  tactual  perooptton  of 
the  same  object,  are  very  diverse  in  origin,  and  presumably  in 
cluiracter.  In  the  one  case  the  pbyaiotogical  distarbaooe  starts 
with  the  fibrils  permeating  the  skin  of  the  fiii<^r-tip :  in  tJio 
otber,  with  the  rods  and  cones  of  the  retina.    How  physiological 
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impressiotifl  so  distinct  in  origin  sliouJd  come  to  give  irapreeaoiu 
with  any  element  of  iilentaty  is  cvrtaioly  r  puzxle.  Nor  does 
the  relation  between  tbem  appear  (o  be  a  pre-established 
humoay.  Babtee  In  the  fiTst  two  or  tlire«  months  of  their 
existence,  wben  tboy  begin  to  "  take  noli«e,"  eeem  to  make  no 
connvccioEi  between  visual  and  tactua]  perception  at  all.  They 
graap  what  is  put  into  their  lingen,  they  follow  with  thoir  eyee 
any  chance  object  that  interesta  tbem,  and  they  suck  anytlung 
put  into  tlieir  montha.  But  tliey  do  not  integrate  these  three 
worlds  of  perception.  A  distinct  step  forward  la  taken  in  Uw 
baby's  education  vrhon  be  looks  at  the  thing  he  holds  in  his 
bands,  and  then  uufuilingly  cerriea  it  to  bis  mouttL  This 
stage  is  followed  aluMxt  immediately  by  tlic  attempt  to  graap 
what  ho  sees,  and  tJke  sdisurdity  and  nukwardneaa  of  Che  first  ^y 
efibrts  in  this  direction  show  how  inadequately  the  spaces  ot^H 
hand  end  eye  are  an  yet  integrated.  A  baby  not  only  makes  ^^ 
bad  ftbota  at  objecu  within  reach,  but  gmsps  quite  confldeatly 
at  distant  objects — crying  for  the  moon  is  only  an  extreme  in- 
stance. We  must  therefore  admit  that  tlio  idcottiication  of  the 
spaces  of  different  Honse  urf^aiis  n  an  educated  perception.' 

Kevertheless,  it  is  a  perception  still,  and  as  such  for  lo^c  a 
primitive  fucU  This  is  iio  isolutvd  pt-culiurily  of  tbe  perception 
DOW  before  us.  Not  to  go  beyond  sight  ilnelf,  wo  luive  n  parallel 
distinction  between  the  logical  and  psycho-physical  ]>ointa  of 
view.  The  p&per  on  which  I  am  writing  is  given  me  as  a  con- 
tinuous snr»ce.  but  the  mechanism  by  whidi  this  perception 
is  effected  is  the  stimulation  of  a  vast  number  of  separate  Dervo 
endings  in  my  retina.  What  is  the  physical  or  "  p^cbio  ayn- 
theeis  by  which  Uioac  sepaiate  stimuli  produce  a  single  ood- 
tinuous  sensation  1  That  we  do  not  know,  but  two  things  are 
clear — that  tbu  physical  unit  is  the  stimulation  of  the  single 
nerve  ending,  and  tbe  mental  unit  the  peroeptioa  of  surface 
which  is  due  to  oountleas  sliinulationa  of  countlesa  nerve  end- 
ings. In  building  up  our  knowledge  of  the  world  we  start  from 
tbe  mental  unit.  In  physiologiGal  psycholot^y  we  start  from 
the  physical  unit.  Admitting,  then,  the  psychological  diffionltios 
of  tlieexistencc  of  the  peroepiiou  of  identity  on  wbich  our  theory 
nats,  wc  have  stJli  to  stick  to  the  fact  of  that  perception,  and  to 
start  from  it  as  the  basis  of  our  kmiwlrdge  o(  thiugs. 

3.  Tbe  identification  of  concrete  qualitii-ji  is  p<;culinr  in  its  re- 
sults no  less  than  in  its  genesis.  It  makes  us  fivtberquallfy  an 

■  A*  R  fanhar  ftutlogif  wd  might  inint  to  aw  Mntid-«f«M,  whloli  to  MOM 
indirlihuU  la  avnr  nry  Mtfonlclv  nirunraU*  in  Uraia  ct  light  ftUd  tWDuilk 
Ibnafpin  tb»  w«)l-kno«'ii  powtn  of  ili*  blind  (how  th«  oIlMrt  of  wrsful  kltDottoii 
la  tduatisg  itlMrisiaatiui. 
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iy  ttpprchcnded  conteoL    When  I  anftlyn  a  given  optica) 
nco  And  say  it  is  rhomboidal  in  sliape,  ci^'stalline  in 
appeonncc,  etc.,  I  atn  analysing  out  by  sitnultAneous  or  stic- 
Jvc  act*  of  atteution  the  several  abatnict  qualities  or  elcRicnt« 
apprehended  whole.     I  am  not  a&signing  some  further 
rqtinlity  to  that  whole  other  than  is  given  in  the  apprehension 
lof  it     A^ain,  when  I  judge  A  tiefore  B,  or  to  the  right  of  C,  I 
lusert  relatiooa  of  A  but  not  qualities,  i«.  characteristics  given 
f  by  Btte&tioa  to  A  alone.     But  when  I  add  to  the  seen  crystalline 
tsbape  the  perception  of  hardnues,  smoothDcss,  sharpness,  a 
IcerlJi^n  weight,  coolness,  etc.,  I  am  further  quiilifying  the  cod- 
[tent  first  given.    These  new  faot«  do  not  nit-rcIy  stand  t» 
jrelBtion  to  the  lirst  fact,  but  are  (lualltiee  of  it  in  the  sense 
■  above  asiiigned  to  that  vord  of  facts  dUoeruible  by  atteution  to 
[.the  content  itself.    Of  course,  we  uiay  invert  the  process.    The 
'  visual  may  be  said  to  qualify  the  tactual  content,  or  iHa  vend. 
All  I  want  to  bring  out  is.  that  in  this  case  the  one  content  it  th« 
"  sr — not  merely  ia  reUt4jd  to  it,  but  is  it.     If  we  try  to  make 
'  is  "  a  little  mure  pruciw,  we  may  put  it  tliat  tlie  two  con- 
tents which  I  will  call  V  and  T  have  the  common  i-Iemcut  P — 
the  position  they  occupy  in  space  and  time.    Now,  any  com- 
[■arable  contents  have  a  common  element  in  a  certain  sense, 
namely,  tlieir  generic  character,  but  this  common  element  is  a 
name  for  their  similarity, or.if  you  )ircfer  it,  for  the  two  elements, 
one  in  each  several  content  which  arc  precisely  alike.     There 
ia  no  numerical  idenlily.     Here  there  is  such  identity.     The 
same  portion  of  space  and  time  is  given  in  the  two  contents, 
and  that  is  their  precise  ground  of  union.    Tbey  ore  ou)  as  to 
a  portion  of  their  composition. 

But  what,  aft«r  all.  is  the  thing — is  it  the  one  attribute  or 
tJie  oUicr,  or  the  space  in  which  they  are  7  Or  is  it.  again,  none 
of  theM,  but  a  mysterioua  something  that  "  is  "  all  of  them  ot 
manifests  it«elf  in  all  ?  Tlie  first  two  views  are  clearly  out  of 
court  at  once  As  to  the  third,  we  no  doubt  (on  sufficient 
general  grounds)  believe  that  there  is  more  "  in  "  tilings  than 
ineot*  the  eye  or  all  the  oUicr  senses  together.  But  we  cannot 
admit  that  tliis  possible  more  is  the  thing  to  the  exclusion  of 
that  which  wo  do  not  surmise  but  know  in  it  The  perceived 
contents  themselves,  as  united  in  a  single  space,  in  the  peculiar 
uuion  constituted  by  thnt  fact,  make  what  we  know  as  the 
thin;*.  When  I  say,  "  The  thing  is  that  which  is  at  once  hard, 
round,  white,  cold,  dull-sounding,  acid,"  etc,  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  tiling  is  some  fact  other  than  the  union  of  these 
attributes  which  detomiiDes  or  possesses  them,  as  I  possess  my 
bat  or  dct«nabio  my  line  of  conduct  I  mean  to  name  "  th« 
35 
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tiling."  thU  list  of  contents,  in  the  form  of  ubIob  ibom  < 
acribed.    This  whole  so  united,  then,  is  the  thing,  etch  part  it^ 
attribute. 

Note  two  things  furtlier.  Any  attribute«,  whatever  Hmj 
be,  found  in  one  space  are  referred  to  the  same  thing ;  and  there 
otnnoi  be  two  things — thouj^h  there  can  be  many  8ttribut«a — in 
one  apace.  Certain  classes  of  attributes  exclude  one  another, 
and  hence  are  callod  contradictory.  It  is  contradictory  attri- 
butes which  ft  thing  cannot  tiave  at  the  same  time.  It  being 
understood  tliac  a  thin);  can  have  any  other  attributes  together. 
it  will  bo  Men  without  difficuUy  that  whatever  attributes  are 
simultaneously  nresenteU  will  b«  referred  to  one  thing. 

It  wight  indeed  be  taken  as  the  differentia  of  n  tiling  that 
it  is  that  which  excludes  from  the  same  space  all  oontvnta 
exoept  those  which  fonn  elements  in  itself.  And  if  we  suppom 
a  person  conlintKi  solely  to  the  sense  of  touch,  this  would 
peniape  be  the  only  notion  of  a  thing  ttiat  lie  would  have.  It 
might,  however,  be  questionod  whctlivr  Ihj  could  then  be  said 
to  conceive  tltings  as  wo  do  at  all.  In  any  caho,  whatever  the 
definition,  the  total  cliaracler  of  tilings  is,  we  bolievo,  such  as 
is  described  almve. 

II.   Tfte  Permanenct  o/ Subdanee. 

4.  The  question, "  What  the  Thing  is,"  which  we  have  already 
found  difBcuU  enough,  is  still  further  complicated  when  We 
take  into  account,  what  wo  liave  hitherto  neglected,  its  dura- 
tion in  time.  The  further  subtleties  and  difficulties  here  arise 
from  two  sources,  the  empirical  observation  of  the  changes 
undi^Tgono  by  the  thing;,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  apparent 
intellectual  necessity  of  referring  all  changes  to  some  per- 
manent existence  which  we  call  substance.  We  wilt  consider 
this  abetraot  need  first,  our  object  being  to  show  precisely 
what  is  postulated  on  this  head  by  our  intelligence,  and 
why. 

In  our  noUon  of  substance,  apart  from  the  ideas  already 
couaidor«d,  there  appear  to  be  three  elements  that  are  coRstant 
and  prutly  clear,  along  with  one  that  is  fluctuating  and  un- 
certain. First  of  all,  substance  in  the  permanent  in  reality ; 
it  is  that  which  neither  comes  into  being  nor  ceases  to  be  ; 
it  ehoDges  in  the  sense  that  it  lb  the  subject  of  change,  but 
is  not  itself  increased  or  diminished.  It  is  the  string  on  which 
the  variegated  row  of  phenomena  are  strung.  Secondly.  siil>> 
stance  is  contrasted  with  attribute,  state,  event,  relation,  etc, 
OB  that  which  has  independent  ri'Ality  with  that  wliich  can 
only  exist  in  something  elm.  The  attribute  must  be  an 
attribute  of  a  substance,  the  eveot  most  in  (act  be  a  cbaDge 
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io  a  iubstftnc*  or  substances,  and  ao  oq.  as  we  Icarot  from 
AristoU«.  True,  lliis  distinction  becomes  iuiperilled  wh«n  we 
Hflk  Willi  Locke  what  then  this  substance  is  which  is  to  be 
distj&guiahecl  from  every  attribute — from  everytliiog  that  could 
make  it  anythiag.  And  if  the  point  is  pressed,  Biilnt«nce 
threatens  to  turn  into  a  being  which  is  not  anything  in  par- 
ticular— a  conception  wbtch  will  be  rightlr  dismiaaed  bj 
Berkeley  as  "  ttiu  most  abstract  and  inconouivBble  of  all  other, 
and  correctly  proved  by  Kef^el  to  be  in  fact  indistinguishable 
from  nothing.  That  which  is  uothtog  in  pnrticular  is  nothing 
at  all.  This  second  conception,  however,  may  have  derived 
some  help  from  the  third  point,  which  is,  that  subataoco,  M 
ezistini;  independently  of  other  facts,  ia  self-snbsiatcnt,  and  in 
this  Rclf-sulisi.itence  we  find  the  ground  of  ita  permaniMioc. 
Now,  can  iiuy  meaning  be  attached  to  "  self-sab8iflteac«,"  or  is 
it  but  another  name  for  that  eauM  sui  whicli  Schopenhauer 
tells  OS  to  be  a  mero  Bnron  Huuchausdti,  lifting  himself  horse 
and  all  out  of  tho  river  by  his  own  pig-tail  ? 

If  a  complex  set  of  facts  K0fi  ia  tbe  true  canae  of  a  second 
complex  abed,  we  have  seen  recaoa  to  hold  that  »$■/»  most 
mas  oontiauoasly  into  abed.  Whether  directly  or  tbrough 
inteimediate  stages,  the  first  group  of  facts  becomes  the  aeocnuL 
Tills  is  sometimes  expressed  by  saying  that  the  cauae  and  effect 
are  tho  samo  thing  in  different  aspects  or  in  different  phnaea. 
There  is  an  element  of  vagueness  in  this  expression  which 
appears  when  we  ask  what  is  meant  by  the  "aame  thing." 
what  sameneaa  is  there  between  the  antecedent  and  conse- 
quent 1  Primd/acU  there  is  a  total  change  in  cvt-ry  particular, 
and  thfr  only  sameness  that  appears  is  not  a  (lualiutive  like- 
n««s,  but  that  very  continuity  which  was  our  starting-point. 
But  let  ua  slightly  alter  the  case.  Suppoee  the  nnlvorsal 
lelallon  with  which  we  started  to  be,  not  a  change  *&yi 
-abod.but  a  state  of  qnicsccncG  a-a,  or  abed- abed,  there 
is  here  a  true  pennanencc  of  quality :  the  same  character  of 
reality  a  persiats  through  tlio  two  moments  of  observatioii. 
Here,  then,  is  a  complete  identity.  In  nbc-aby  a  partial 
identity.  But  in  either  case  there  really  is  something  the 
same  in  tho  antecedent  and  consequent.  And  looking  back 
now  to  our  first  esse,  MjS/J-abcd  are  so  far  the  sam«  thai 
both  ore  real  Some  thing,  some  reality,  persisU  through  tho 
two  stAgea. 

Now  we  may  have  pcrsiatenoe  without  detennination.  .Tnst 
OS  a  change  b  rosy  follow  a  without  being  the  eOcct  of  a,  so  an 
unchanging  ottributc  a  may  persist,  but  only  in  depeudetKe  on 
Other  permanent  facts.    The  bloe  of  the  sky  haa  lasted  eo 
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many  houra,  l>ut  all  along  iu  depeDdence  on  a  oomplicatod  set 
or  tneCeoKiloffical  conditions,  lint  reverting  to  the  csae  above, 
sappoae  the  first  a  determines  the  second  a,  x.e..  not  only  perataU 
but  detemuDes  its  own  persistence.  Here,  then,  we  have  what 
we  may  fatily  call  self-subsistence,  a  permanent  fact  restiof; 
upon  no  further  conditions,  but  ut  each  moment  of  its  existence 
deteimiDing  iu  own  conbinaanco  through  ihe  next  momi-nt. 
Id  fact^  in  Uw  relation  a- a  we  hare  a  self-Hubeistcnl  identity, 
just  as  in  aByi  —  mbod  we  had  whiit  we  may  call  a  aelf- 
determining  process.  We  may  give  it  this  name,  becauae, 
looking  at  the  process  as  a  whole,  the  first  stage  becomes  the 
second  without  further  conditions,  undetermine^l  by  anythinji 
outside.  And  now,  comparing  either  of  these  relations  with 
the  fact  s  or  Um  raktion  ,3-b,  wo  observe  a  contrast.  The 
oonaeiiuODt  a  cannot  exist  without  the  antecedent  «  and  ihe 
ooDOomitanta  bcd;>  tlie  relation  ^-b,  does  not  occur  except 
ia  company  with  the  other  relations  ayi,  ncd  constituting  the 
whole  process.  Thus  the  self-determining  whole,  whether  a 
process  or  an  identity,  exists  independently  of  other  conditions ; 
the  element  in  the  whole  depends  on  other  conditions.  The 
whole,  then,  has  independent  existence ;  the  part  depends  for  its 
existence  on  tho  whole.  Briefly,  the  solf-determintng.  whether 
changing  or  identical,  has  indefK-udunt  existence;  and  is  so  far 
tubtttttUtoL  Wliat  is  not  Bclf-dftcrmiuing  is  dependent  oa 
anotlier ;  it  is  unsubetantial,  and  must  be  an  elomcnl  in  a  self- 
detemiining  whole. 

Dut  now,  as  we  have  seen,  the  tenn  substance,  in  addition 
to  "  independent  existence  "  and  "  self-detertniiiation,"  appear* 
to  contain  tlte  notion  of  continued  identity.  We  have  seen 
that  such  n  notion  wmid  be  realised  if  we  found  a  content  A 
porsiiitiug  indcperHlently  of  all  conditions  external  to  itself. 
■Such  a  couteul  wouKl  have  the  attribute  of  eternity  commonly 
attached  to  substance,  being  (in  aeoordanee  with  the  universality 
of  the  uniform  sequence)  destined  to  propagate  itself  forever, 
and  so  to  be  without  beginning  or  end  of  days.     But  the 

Jnestion  is.  where  can  this  Melcniaedek  of  reality  be  found  } 
ir  raUier,  for  our  present  purpose  it  will  be  enough  to  inqiiire 
whether,  without  special  experience,  we  can  infer  anything  as  to 
the  existence  of  a  substance  from  the  general  principlea  of 
tliought^  This  much,  I  think,  can  be  said.  We  have  a  cause 
a  which,  in  conjunction  witli  b,  hns  an  efluct «.  We  have  seen 
that  ita  eflect  must,  in  the  last  analysis,  be  exactly  alike  in  all 
cases.    Aod  thus  this  much  at  least  will  be  clear,  thnt  it  cannot 

>  /.«.  HmMlai  afiyt-  abed  to  U  wh4t  »  hav«  IbMi'M,  S  wtwila  is  whU 
Um  cUsiMiU  H*  iatardcpudnit. 
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in  an;  instaitoe  be  followed  bjr  no  effect  at  bU.  It  most 
always  be  followed  by  eome  whole,  in  which  iu  own  effect  is 
this  or  that  element.  And  ft  whole  constructed  of  real  elements 
cannot  be  a  noneDtily.  Any  cause,  then,  most  have  aome 
reality  as  its  effect..  Furtlier,  if  the  effect  a  d  is  produced  by  a 
acting  on  or  with  b,  there  are  two  poBsible  cases.  Bitbur  aff  a 
a  pcrmaiicDt  state,  wliich  therefore  romuos  cooatant  until  meet- 
in;t  with  some  further  source  of  ehan<^  7 ;  or  it  is  a  procew  in 
which  B  continues  to  act  on  «  (just  as  b  on  a)  to  produce  yet 
(mother  combination  AB.  Hut  in  neitlier  case  can  it  be 
reduced  to  a  nonentity  unless  w«  adoiit  that  the  sum  of  two 
elementary  elTects,  i>.  the  sum  of  two  re&lities,  aroounm  to  pure 
non-belni;.  For  at  any  point  in  the  sequence,  from  ab 
onwards,  if  tliere  is  an  element  x  persistiDc  unchanged,  this 
element  can  only  be  moditied  by  the  changcil  cuncomiuint  y,  or 
by  some  altoj^ethcr  extrinsic  i;b!in<;c  z.  And  since  in  any  cusa 
tlM  aletnuul  U,  sonic  reality  or  other,  pcnista  in  the  first  L-ffect 
a  B,  that  eletaent  could  only  be  destroyed  by  combination  with 
the  changed  effect,  or  effect  of  that  effect.  Itut  Uiis  elFect  r, 
ai^in,  must  at  least  be  aoinelhing  real.  And  the  combination 
of  the  two  real  elements  K  and  r  cannot  give  us  pure  nonentity. 
That  is,  every  self-determining  process,  whetber  changing  or 
not,  must  maintain  this  one  bare  element  of  identity  at 
least,  that  it  moiutuins  its  existencA  as  a  process  without  end. 
Just  as  (by  the  law  of  the  ground)  it  moat  have  anteoedents 
wiUiout  end,  so  it  must  have  consequents  vithoot  and,  and  it 
appears  therofore  as  an  unending,  seU-maintaining  stream  of 
reality. 

Now,  if  we  take  any  chance  fact  x,  various  alternatives 
uesent  themselves  as  to  its  oriffin  and  maintenance.  It  may, 
for  example,  be  a  mere  expression  for  the  total  character  of  a 
"Msual "  collocation :  or  it  may  be  an  attribuu.-  depending  on 
a  collocation.  Itut  whatever  it  is,  it  must  have  some  total  and 
sulflcJent  ground  in  reality,  and  that  will  mean  that  it  must 
belong  to  some  sclf-determlDing  stream  of  existence  such  as 
we  nave  described.  This  is  the  barest  and  most  abstract 
ineatiing  of  the  impiiry  nfUr  a  Hubstantial  reality  to  which 
a  fact  belongs.  Wc  have  not  got  tlie  total  ground  of 
anything  unUrwe  have  found  a  Bubetantial,  i.e.  self-subeistent, 
reality. 

5.  We  have  generally  epokon  in  the  above  discnseion  as  thongli 
certain  definite  facts,  or  groups  of  facts,  could  be  found  which 
would  form  the  complct^y  svlf-dctctmining  streams  of  reality 
of  which  wo  ware  in  search.  But  this  language  is  open  to 
some  misunderstanding — u  otiBundetstandiitg  which  lauda  ua  in 
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tbe  conception  of  separate  tStn<;s.  L-«eh  of  which  has  real  being 
(ic  coiupletcly  indvpcndcnt  existence — %at  aur*),  and  the  int«r- 
action  of  which  then  becomes  «  kind  of  miracle.    To  explain ; 
if  a  reality  A  i»  coinpletelr  self<<lependent,  and  it  is  this  solf- 
depeadence  which  is  really  in  ^-iew  in  ordinary  thought  when 
real  being,  which  can  neither  originate  nor  disappear  except  by 
miracle  (vr.  in  »d  unthinkable  manner),  ih  atlril)Ut«>(l  to  A,  then, 
indeed,  it  ia  a  Sat  contradiction  that  anything  else  should  act 
upon  A  so  as  to  modify  it.    ,iVnd  tlius  tlie  ualuml  ex^geration 
to  which  thought  is  liable  is  forced  in  the  assertion  of  sobstan- 
tial  things  which  exhibit  dumping  states  in  response  to  the 
action  of  other  things  to  contradict  itaelf.    For,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  state  is  held  to  have  its  tpaI  existence  in,  t.<.  to  be  in  the 
oompleteal  manner  dependent  on,  the  thing  wtiich  it  qaali6es; 
while  at  the  6«me  time  it  is  supposed  to  be  caused  in  that  thing 
by  the  agency  of  sotoethiog  else.    As  acainst  this  coDfusion  we 
mnst  tnaJce  two  points  dear.    ]-lret,  n,  and  so  for  as,  any  fact 
A  is  oomplelely  self-determined,  then  that  A  is  never  moaitJed, 
but  always  remains  A.    Secondly,  if  no  ituch  fact  is  fonml,  the 
ultimate   self-determining   reality   to   which   we    are    finally 
referred  will  be  no  finite  being,  but  nothing  short  of  reality  as  a 
whole.    And  there  is  no  int«llectual  necessity  of  which  I  am 
aware  that  can  decide  which  alternative  will  in  the  but  resort 
be  found  compatible  with  fact.    We  must  have  some  substance, 
but  that  that  substance  should  bo  anything  less  than  the 
whole  of  tilings  can  only  be  proved,  if  at  all,  by  experience. 
This  limitation  only  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  we  are  tempted 
to  deny   nubatantitil   chnractcr.      The  fact   that  a  content  C 
Rcquirea  ehoracters  p  and  q,  or  loses  qualities  r  and  s,  or  even 
that  it  cfasDges  to  C  or  c,  is  not  conclusive  against  a  hypothetical 
"  core  "  of  substantial  r^Jity  r,  which  is  persisteBt  and  there* 
fore  truly  self- determining  in  all  tbem  changes.     In    the 
conception  of  an  element  of    self-determination    r  giving 
evidence  of  itself  on  the  one  hand  by  prvservaiion  of  its  own 
identity  as  a  qualificittian  of  every  phase  into  which  it  jtosses, 
and  on  the  other  hand  by  its  defitiile  and  specilic  intemctioa 
with  other  seta  of  facts  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  we  get 
the  ordinary  "  thing  "  or  '*  substance  "  which  experience  tries  to 
find.    And  we  have  room  here,  lastly,  for  a  certain  relativity  In 
our  conception,  of  which  thought  certainly  avails  ilsdf.     An 
identity  uiay  persist  under  certain  conditJoos.  maintaining  its 
character  and  contributing  to  the  determination  of  its  changitig 
states  in  accordance  with  fixed  laws  as  long  as  thoae  conditions 
last.    Here  we  have  a  substance  which  "holds  together"  on 
certain  conditions.    Only  in  our  search  for  what  is  really,  is. 
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nltimately,  and  iin<1er  all  coqdilioDB,  substaotiAl  we  itre  piuhed 
further  and  Turlher  bock.* 

So  far,  theu,  we  may  ooDcluda  that  the  doctrine  of  Rnbstance 
moans  that  every  fact  la,  or  is  referable,  to  some  eelf-fluteisting 
fuct  or  Bvt  of  facte ;  that  sucb  facts  are  uncondittoDalljr  per- 
iiianont  in  tbuseuscof  forming  an  unundingstntam  of  existence; 
thiU  this  strCAoi  may  be  <juitliCu lively  iduulicut  througlioul,  but 
majalsobe  a  proceseof  iwntinuousquulitutive  chaoKe;  and  lastly, 
that  from  (he  bare  niaint«naiicu  of  reality  upwards  ail  dogroos 
of  qualitative  identity  are  possible  for  it,  and  aiich  a  wliolit — 
though  in  any  case  self-subsistent — is  practically  rvoogiiiaed  08 
substantial  with  a  readiness  and  certainty  proportioned  to  the 
definituncss  and  importance  of  the  qnalitative  identity  main- 
taiuuii.  La«lly.  sell-deteimination  is  not,  of  course,  exclusive 
of  further  dct«rmiaaUou  from  without,  as  louc  as  the  two 
(leterminatiouH  are  mutually  coneisteaU  The  wnole  a  b  may 
have  (Ej3aa  ita  &ec«-ssary  ooosequenC;  but  this  does  not  debar 
»B  from  taking  to  itaolf  any  further  quality  /  not  inconsistent 
with  «  or  £  And  so  our  )D(|uirieA  into  the  caugtta  of  a  given 
change  normally  divide  themselves  into  a  search  for  an  explana- 
tion within  the  substance  itself  (as  wlien  we  trace  the  character 
of  an  <ngu  to  permanent  conditions  of  the  evolving  organism), 

*  TlwftbovadiMUMioiiM)  fkr  MtonLotzo  lUttapJtftie,  bk.  J.  "OntolatfT  ")u 
to  mnt  la  tht  fiiul  reulutioiii  ol  Uin  "eauu  miu>i«ii("  into  lb*  ~«aiiM 
imiuMinu."  Vou  caooat  k»v*  compUUly  Imkiwailvut  HMbartian  "btfnp" 
wbieli  v«I  InUrkot  But  tt  remaini  tn  o\ita  iiiwstioii  whtthn  tharo  ma;  not  bs 
«  {•iDtBlitj'  of  what  <n  migbt  tall  flxod  nnim  «if  beiiifk  h  Inig  a*  wi  tuulM- 
Btawi  that  tbcM  cvutm  do  nol  faim  concroto  irbolM  of  realitgr,  but  omljp  Mt 
eciUin  eleinenU  in  inrb  ■holes  wbtt*  tbey  wlmit  of  dianga  ta  lh«  reiaauifDK 
eleincnta,  and  oonUibuta  bj  intonctiaii  with  oOier  flied  jioinia  to  datsmUo* 
th«  oharacl«T  of  theaa  chanitBa.  Thui  na  «]«m*at  A  lu  a  whoU  A  B  migbt  bo 
Mir-il«UTnilulag  to  far  M  to  maintaiii  ihv  cbaraclar  A,  but  ini^ht  an  intnvct 
witli  €  an  to  ohaDDB  B  Into  II  wb«n  C  U  i>raMiit.  Tbere  it  no  nncl  to  ruaintaia 
that  ita  own  pein*t«nc«  aa  A  exhauitB.  aa  it  wtn,  Ibo  whole  kctire  cajiacitv  of 
A  ia  ndatioai  to  otbor  facta.  More  ci-iiEtalljr,  we  tnay  aa;,  tbrr*  ia  a  clear 
diatlaottoil  iNtwMn  th*  whole  in  whlrh  an  cITrct  appaata  aa  aa  olonimt  and  tb« 
otWatuaaacontribnttiiKtothatallMt.  Tt»  Ant  Mprintil,Av<ctho*ut«tanM  to 
which thanawattlibnteWtongit:  lbaa(cond,tb<)exf«mal,DpantiT«,m"Dllioi«nl" 
oauH,  In  nality,  th«  alTeet  nuat  bo  tba  true  ramlt  or  both,  •'.>.  that  which 
taken  logethsr,  uid  as  hr  m  intanctiiM,  tboy  become.  Thia  U  anintdli^te  If 
the  offeM  b  taken  aa  haviuji  it*  «h«la  Mnfc.  i.t.  ita  <oiDp1ota  detamaiaatioa.  in 
the  t«ta]lt]r  which  It  qualUiM.  But  It  la  not  untnUlllffihU  that  auclt  toialltj 
•hould  mrtly  dM«n)iijia  It,  Ihc  nraaiiiinK  cunditiou*  bdns  MpplM  from 
ancthvr^' thine."  Partial!;  or  condititmallir  aelf-doUnauiing  Uifnga,  Ihui.  an 
poasiblv ;  aod  I  ma;  add  that  mj  own  ricw  would  incline  towarda  aaatrtiax  tbt 
tint,  wliilo  the  mcmhI  I  (honld  t»kc  I«  bo  empirioallj  cMabUabed.  Lotm 
aeeiaa  t«  admit  cba  pMwibllity  of  tliii  view,  but  to  IncMne  aflaiiut  It  (JAA9A|«((l 
bk.LohM>.  UIMAy.  I  noid  hardly  add.  that  the  IndqiMident  tklsg  wmM 
not  be  liidqKisdenI  ofiha  wbola  of  tnality,  i.e.  prior  to  il,  andaMadliMm  of  Ita 
charaotcr,  but  onlj  an  indcpendaut  cUttivnt  in  the  what*.  i.t.  not  maotlitlblo 
of  modificnticn  b;  other  clententa.  Tliti  follown  oloarlj  from  Lntm'a  odnuniUa 
diaeiudon,  to  the  whole  of  which  I  mutt  cijircu  mj  oullgationa. 
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or  in  th«  action  of  some  other  eubetance  in  some  one  of  its 
phases  on  the  particular  subsUnce  which  presents  this  change. 

6.  If  the  blank  form  of  the  doctrine  of  substance  can  be  drawn 
out  from  the  principles  of  rcaaonin^,  it«  ooncreU!  SUiag  is 
arrived  at  in  a  very  difi'ercnt  way.  Wo  find  in  our  cxporieiioc, 
psnisteDM  amid  ckuiige;  we  Bud  that  tbcM  tolalitics  which 
vn  have  slrasdy  called  thiuga.  while  tfa«y  change  ia  aomo 
respects,  peraifit  in  otheia,  and,  in  accordance  with  our  ordinary 
inferences  they  seem  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  '■  aelf-detemitiing," 
both  aa  to  tbeir  persistence  and  aa  to  their  change.  These 
apparently  self-^termining  totalities,  admitting  of  change  yet 
preeerving  some  elements  or  brood  outline  of  character,  form 
tho  things  or  substances  of  everyday  life.  To  these  "empirical " 
subetonces  it  is  not  necessary  ttiai  tbeir  "  self-determination  " 
ahuiild  b«  comploti\  Swir-detormiuation  may  clearly  be  » 
matter  of  dtrgrec,  (or  tho  more  nearly  n  thing  contatoa  the 
wholo  of  the  oonditious  of  its  persistence  or  change,  the  more 
completely  wilt  it  be  independent  of  other  things  Kow, 
ordinary  "  things  "  are  so  called,  and  have  aulistanlial  character 
attributed  to  them,  in  virtue  of  an  apparent  self-determination. 
In  BO  far  as  this  Bolf-determination  is  real,  Che  attiibntinn  of  it 
will  bo  justified.  But.  shortof  completeness,  we  may  allow  the 
name  of  un  empirical  substance  to  any  whole  which  we  arc 
warranted  in  suppoein;;  to  contain  the  main  poaitivt  oonditaona 
of  its  own  persistence,'  and  to  contribute  to  tho  detciminatioD 
of  the  changing  [biases  through  which  it  may  pass.  Such 
empirical  substances  inalce  up  a  great  port  of  Uic  framework  of 
experience. 

Oar  deGnition,  it  will  be  seen,  does  not  require  that  all  the 
attributes  of  such  substances  should  be  wholly  determined  by 
the  character  of  the  nubstaace  as  such.  On  tho  oontmry,  we 
expect  to  distinguish  in  any  given  totality  those  which  Iwlong 
to  the  substance  ilnelf,  and  follow  from  its  antecedent  condition 

'  Adj irhol«  A  vUl,  nmonlin^  to  onMiMMorutBuC***  ahon,  PL  II.  Cbap. 
XVI.),  oontaioatl  the  ix»i(ir«n>nilitioi»of  ila  own  [cniitaiiOB  K  it  oMitlaiMB 
vtlwra  no  octiooniitaot  u  or  C  ha*  anr  (tanant  a  in  A  w  it*  ttttd.  It  nay  j«t 
b«  dMtnrcd  if  it  mcctn  with  >  Esira  U  which  hu  u  it*  (Osct  »  chug*  ta  A. 
Tliat  it  >haiild  not  mart  with  •» y  D  •rill  tlicn  be  a  offatln  «attditMU  of  it* 

EnrixtsDiML  TheTonl  "  main"  (» onifwhat «agi»f.  I  Imt* in miod  two  eaaai 
I  wh«a  tbi  thinit  cotitaius  tti«  nm  or  tli«  poutire  oondStiott*  in  qOMtioa — 
tbu*  I  tuppMe  ■  atone  U&di  to  rnuain  a  alone  if  nothing  acta  apOB  It  t«  aulca 
aohugv;  aQd(A  wb«r«  the  "thing"  main  tain*  it*«l(  bjr  in  tetaotion  witliatlirr 
tUaga— «.0.  an  organlna.  Tlieur  other  thing*  an,  then,  oonditiona  of  it*  per- 
■iatteea  («.«.  feod  and  air),  and,  in  a  way,  ara  poritin  fiOMditlona.  But  Itmrs  I« 
a  elaar  ummusj,  in  tha  bldior  nl>a*M  ■  oewdMH  fffort,  oa  tbi  part  of  thw 
ofipnliiB  to  Inttrsot  wItL  thuu  in  auofa  viae  •■  to  naintais  itMlr.  Oo  tUa 
Mcount  ths  ot]i;anic  character  ahonld,  I  tbioh,  be  Rckonod  anuug  tha  Mb- 
Btantial  charactcn  at  a  jilant  ot  animd. 
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Its  a  new  phase,  from  those  which  are  temporarilj  indaced  hy 
th«  action  of  these  sahstancea.  Hius  the  pernmoent  qualities 
of  a  solid  object,  its  extension,  its  occupancy  of  space  to  Uie 
exduaioD  of  other  objects,  its  weight,  its  hardness,  ils  smooth- 
ness.  all  form  part  of  the  suUtanct'  proper.  It*  t«mp«raturi>, 
its  re80Dan<:e.  and  perhaps  its  colour  (or  nt  least  certain  chnr- 
acten  of  its  colour),  are  attributca  for  the  lime  being  dependent 
on  the  action  of  other  suhstaucca  upon  it.  So,  again,  the  various 
features  or  phases  of  the  devek>ping  nri!»n>)im  belong  to  itH 
character  na  a  snbetanoe,  so  far  as  they  follow  a  r^lar  evolu- 
tion. So  far  aa  the  development  varies  in  an  indi\idual  case, 
we  attribute  the  de%'iations  (in  the  abeence  of  other  iudicutioua) 
to  the  action  of  the  environmenL 

IVo  poinu,  however,  deBer%-e  notice  h«re.  First,  the  action 
of  the  enrironmcnt  may  pennaoently  affect  the  8ub«tAncc,  sii 
tliat  U>c  results  of  each  ancctioo  become  part  of  the  substantial 
character.  Secof>dly,  the  temponry  attributes  so  far  beloi^  to 
and  indicate  the  character  of  their  substance  that  they  imply 
an  antecedent  capacity  for  timt  particular  reaction  which  con- 
stitutes the  attribute.  Thb  capacity  ia  to  us,  in  the  absence  of 
experience  to  guide  us  in  the  matter,  a  mere  abstract  expres- 
sion ;  but  it  must  really  involve  some  positive  attribute  appre- 
hensiUa  in  the  tiling.  So  far  as,  e.^.,  "  secondury  "  quiJities 
have  been  traccxl  to  "  primary,"  we  are  able  to  form  u  concrete 
notion  of  the  nature  of  tImt  pcnmmeut  kIuU':  of  the  subaUinco 
from  which  in  reaction  to  outward  ugvncies  the  altribtite  from 
time  to  time  issues.  These  capacities  are  tlierefore  important 
in  tilling  up  onr  notion  of  the  substance,  becautie  they  form  the 
larger  part  of  iu  permaTUnt  character.  The  eubelance  ia  not 
only  this  or  that  E<ensible  content ;  it  is  also  that  which  will  do 
HO  and  Bo,  be  such  and  such,  on  the  appropriate  occasion.  It  is 
tto  far,  and  only  so  far,  as  these  pemianenl  capucilies  or  powers 
are  conocmixl  that  there  is  something  abstract,  indvfiuite,  and 
general,  though  necessitated  by  the  principles  of  infercooft,  iu 
our  conception  of  siibatanoc. 

Lastly,  the  identification  of  the  permanent  substance,  with 
the  totality  tilling  a  given  space  at  a  given  time — an  identifica- 
tion which  we  have  assumed  all  along — is  a  result  purely  of 
experience.  Every  substance,  we  find,  presents  us,  or  ia  capable 
of  prvKuntiug  us,  with  many  perceptitile  contents  in  one 
momsnt.  It  smells  and  sounds  and  feels.  ConveTBely,  no 
attribute  is  solfniependont  It  belongs  always  to  a  whole  ;  its 
relation  to  this  whole  is,  according  to  our  experience,  universal. 
Hence  the  attribute  cannot  Iw  independent  of  the  whole,  and  in 
the  whole  tU  substance  must  bo  found.     Wc  cannot  have  a 
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blue  that  is  uot  a  blue  dress,  or  a  blue  eye,  or  a  blu«  sorae- 
tkuag.  A  substance,  ihon,  is  ulwayg  Ihi-  toUl  nality  ptcMiit 
u  a  givtm  space  at  one  momGut,  iiud  prcsvnting  uiiuiy  attributes 
as  coHt«at«  «[  distiucl  acts  of  ftppr«huD«ioD. 

Now,  those  empirical  substaDces  are  yet  imperfecUy  sub- 
stantial. Permanent  under  certain,  [>erha[)6  under  normal, 
oonditioiis,  tliey  change  or  diaappear  und^r  i>therH  that  may  be 
common  or  may  be  exceptional  The  tree  which  grows  and 
pats  out  leaves  and  blossom,  which  slumbers  through  winter 
Bod  wakes  to  new  life  in  spring,  is  such  a  permanent  substance, 
the  Bubje<ct  of  chuuge,  yet  witlutanding  its  attacks.  But  even 
the  iiuuii-morial  olni  p<:risho8  at  length,  whvu  it«  full  time  is 
oome,  when  its  elaments,  in  their  interocUoua  with  on«  another, 
and  with  external  things,  have  become  90  modified  tlut  tbs 
vital  bond  no  longer  liolda.  Then  the  tree  is  gone — dissolved 
into  ita  elements,  which  therefore  remain. 

Now,  what  of  these  elemcnta  themselves  ?  Analysis  puahea 
lis  further  and  further  back.  The  wood  of  the  elm  is  not 
everlasting — any  of  its  component  substances  may  be  rcsulved 
by  chemical  analysis;  and,  fiUHlly,  the  facta  of  that  atiulysit 
eoinpcl  us  to  treat  the  substances  wbich  il  umh  aa  elcm«at«, 
aa  )>eing  themselves  compound  —  as  conaisting  of  moleculos, 
which  again  are  built  up  of  separable  atoinn  Tlie  atom  is  the 
hypothetical  goal  and  starting-poiut  of  this  line  of  thought 
It  IB  the  alleged  indextructible  to  which  analysis  must  lead  tu, 
and  which  by  its  multifonn  interactions  produces  the  play  of 
concrete  existence. 

Scientific  analysis,  in  fact,  tends  to  take  "  substance "  and 
"elemoat"  almost  as  interchangeable  terum.  But  however  this 
may  be  nii  a  matter  of  experience,  it  dooa  uot  necessarily  follow 
from  the  definition  at  which  we  have  now  arrived.  By  that 
definition  the  substance  is  the  seU-detenniniug  ami  thi-rcfoni 
permanent  stream  of  existence.  If,  then.  y*e  got  any  kind  of 
totality  which  thus  determines  itself,  we  have  iu  it  a  form  of 
substance  which  is  yet  not  elementary.  It  is  quite  possiMo 
that  the  elements  of  such  a  totality  may  shift  and  change; 
the  only  liiuitntions  here  necessary  being  tliat  eithvr  the  per' 
manent  chuntctvr  of  the  totality  should  bo  such  as  to  admit  of 
chaitgas  (as  in  a  developing  organism),  or  that  new  elftmwtta 
should  be  always  ready  at  hand  to  enter  into  the  totality  and 
take  tbe  place  of  the  old  ones.  But  wherever  we  have  a 
eyaiem  of  facta  with  a  definite  character  as  a  system,  which 
chanicter  determinea  the  mutual  relations  of  its  Riements,  and 
gives  its  due  place  to  each  new  element  that  entera  into  its 
composition  ;  and  when  such  a  totality  {wrpcluutes  itself,  then 
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we  have  a  substance  of  ft  composite  character.  There  is, 
moreover,  do  reason  why  such  a  subsmDce  should  not  bo  M 
pomiaiiDDt  as  an  clemetttarj  substance,  bub  with  this  proviso, 
M  it  would  appear,  that  there  should  Iw  either  ft  p«nnaQeQC 
equilibrium  of  its  elument^  (&a  in  the  ruliitions  of  Ch«  mole- 
culee  of  a  solid,  which  Iikvc  ouly  n  regular  movement  about 
their  centr«a  of  gravity),  or  a  continual  supply  of  fresh 
elemenU  ready  to  take  the  place  of  thoae  lost  to  the  totaUty, 
as  in  the  relation  of  the  or^tism  to  iti  food  nnd  waste.  There 
is,  then,  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  conceiving  a  compound 
substance  persisting  mde&uit«ly,  only  the  conditions  of  such 
pendst«nce  woold  seem  to  he  complex  in  proportion  to  llie 
complexity  of  the  substwiee  itsetf. 

Ah  «xperieuc«  reveals  the  fleeting  cliaraeter  of  our  flnt 
Buiwtunces.  the  contrast  above  cxplaJDw  between  "  substances  " 
and  "substaiKv"  nutj  bo  said  to  arise.  The  theoretical  ele- 
ments in  this  eeoond  coDceptiou  we  have  tried  to  explain,  bnt 
what  actual  content  may  be  said  with  certainty  to  reklise 
tbem  is  a  question  for  experience  which  we  uo  not  hers 
attempt  to  determine.  The  idea  of  substance  is  one  of  those 
undorlying  conceptions  which  are  at  once  the  poetuluto  and 
the  goal  of  science,  but  which  are  only  reachetl  with  more  or 
less  certainty,  according  bo  the  suoceas  of  our  inductive  pro* 
oewes. 

Meaowbilo,  for  the  purposes  of  ordinar}'  knowledge,  any 
whole  stands  as  a  subetonce  which  prcHcrves,  or  tends  to  pre- 
serve, its  character,  or  bo  run  a  oertuin  course  of  change  under 
certain  n^ative  couditions;  and  it  in  any  case  (e^.  with 
matter  proper)  we  have  no  experience  of  any  alteration  in  ite 
(nndomcntal  properties  (e.g.  weight,  impenetTahility),  thcu  n 
tuggestion  of  a  change  in  such  respect  will  he  one  of  those 
luunotived  pouibiliUes  which  we  found  to  coincide  with 
groUD<led  impossibilities.  Thai  tuattcr  is  permanent  will 
then  l>e  a  law  resting  on  experience,  bo  be  distinguished  from 
the  axiom  tliat  subetaiiee  is  peniuiucnl.  Such  a  law  will  be 
the  limiting  caae  of  empirically  established  permanenoe  bold- 
iug  under  all  conditions  known  or  iBiaeinable.  But  short  of 
Buch  a  true  substance  we  may  have  wholes  of  shorter  Uvea, 
which  yet  so  far  act  as  subeUnces,  and  so  far  deserve  the 
name,  that  tliey  fix  their  own  history,  including,  pertupe,  their 
own  dissolution,  within  certain  assignable  limitA  Sucb  wholes 
are  the  concrete  ttungs  or  substuDCen  of  experience. 

7.  If  we  are  asked  now  what  any  given  thing  is,  we  may 
return  a  wider  or  a  narrower  answer.  Wo  may  say  that  the 
thing  is  not  any  part  of  wluit  it  is.  hut  all  that  it  is;  and  if  ib 
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be  objected  Ibat  Uiis  ia  m  tuutologoos  u  "  e^gs  ate  eggf ,' 
shftll  reply,  that  we  ioUDded  ttie  tAtitoIozic&l  form  as  a  gentle 
rebuke  to  the  question  for  putting  itwK  in  this  shape.  A^ 
ffYW  thing  is  a  name  for  a  whole  mass  of  facts  of  perception 
oausally  tDtercoanect«d,  and  peraisting  or  changing  in  delinitv 
wajrs  through  time.  If  we  were  asked  without  qualiticution 
what  the  tbmg  is,  it  ts  this  whole  extended  in  time,  but  tettd- 
iDg  to  a  narrower  concentration  in  space.  If  the  tenn  "  is  "* 
leoeives  a  temporal  aigniScaace,  we  are  lud  to  a  acoood  answetv 
For  we  must  now  take  into  aooount,  not  only  ita  apparent 
seasiblti  qualities,  but  a1«o  all  those  which  can,  perhaps,  m  onlj 
hT-polhetically  oesignu^,  in  virtue  o(  which  it  has  been  this  and 
will  be  that — nil  those  "  capacities,"  in  short,  which  determine  ite 
various  reactions.  And  in  this  totality  we  get  at  the  kernel  of 
relatively,  perhaps  absolutely,  pennanent  reality,  which  consti- 
tutes the  "  thingness  "  of  the  thing.  And  if  this  is  what  our 
question  wants  to  arrive  at,  we  must  give  il  this  second  answer.' 
Another  very  pretty  question  may  be  raided  in  this  ooonoo* 
tion  as  to  what  constitutes  the  identity  of  the  thing.  When 
an)  this  and  that  the  same  thing,  and  when  different  ?  On  this 
we  have  only  Co  remark,  that  two  very  different  ideas  are 
involved  in  this  question — those  of  continuity  and  likeneea 
Tlie  fullest  conception  of  the  same  thing  is  completely  satistied 
only  by  both.  That  only  is  fully  one  thing  which  is  seU- 
determining,  and  which  determines  itself  to  be  identical  in 
character.  Hut  we  have  seen  that  both  these  conceptions  ani 
only  partially  realised  in  any  ordinary  group  of  facts  wliich  we 
call  a  thing,  and  how  much  we  are  to  demand  of  tiither  bttcoowa 
a  question  of  degree  which  can  only  give  rise  to  fri\'okiai 
conundrums.  Our  discussion  will  have  suggested  the  view  that 
of  the  two  ideas,  that  of  causal  oonttnuily  is  the  really  man 
eiMQtial;  but  when  all  qualitative  likencfa  is  gone,  the  con- 
tinnous  whole  seems  more  correctly  spoken  of  as  a  self-deter- 
mining process.  What  degree,  then,  of  causal  continuity  and 
qualitative  resemblanoe  is  required  for  sameness  of  the  thing 
becomes  a  purely  arbitrary  question.  Even  Sir  John  Ctitler's 
silk  stockings,  which  were  darned  nnttl  they  boeamo  cotUn 
thionghout,  might  be  called  the  same,  ioasmoch  as  the  change 
was  continuous  and  Uie  purpose  identical  throughout.  A  pipe 
belonging  to  a  (tiend  of  mine,  which  had  Brat  its  mouthpteoe 

*  Um.  »i^a,  1  do  not  materially  diflor  trem  LotM'i  drAnition  of  th*  tlilnf 
M  tba  rmtlMtl  law  U  It*  aUM*— aaidtntaniHag  tiila  wprawtoii  ■«  h»  trpUaa 
It— In  •  DoiMnU  MOM  (*M  Mlaptif*lt».  bk.  i.  eli*i>.  lU..  1  SSff.}.  I  osly  f<inl 
oul  tkat  tilt  total  Monntr  of  Ot  thibg  U  |i«rtkaMr  dnxtiilcut  OB  <Xiu 
"tUw^"  M  a  alightly  rliffcniit  <:»iinc|ktina  frmii  iti  own  faw,  aa  citnoMlii 
MUb  donuiit  iu  ita  bohat-iour  an  liriwtiiU  en  it*«lf  tnia  motatrnt  to  mMUMt, 
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reaewed,  tbea  tti«  bowl,  and  ItsUy  the  joint  conoectiag  them, 
would  pKseob  &  still  more  knotty  problem  to  this  line  of 
tliotighL  The  queatioD  "  Wqb  it  the  same  pipe  T "  nu;  be  left 
to  tboae  who  interest  themselvee  in  the  question,  how  mncb  a 
lot  means,  or  at  what  moment  you  become  a  man.' 

I  conclude  chat  the  reference  of  contents  to  a  substance  is 
a  matter  of  intellectoal  necessity ;  that  a  aabetance  is  a  self* 
determining  continnum,  and  therefore  matntoins  itself  perpetu- 
ally ;  that  it  may  be  composite  or  elementary ;  that  in  its  inde- 
pendence it  may  or  may  not  be  qualitatively  identical  in  part 
or  altogether ;  and  that  it  prcaeuts  many  aspects  in  one  space 
at  one  time  partly  dclcnuiRcd  by  its  own  nature  and  partly  in 
ratponsc  to  the  action  of  other  substances.  Any  whole  ful- 
filling these  conditions  is  a  substance ;  and  rercrence  of  a  fact  to 
a  nbotanoe  is  the  assignment  of  it  to  such  a  whole.  Whether 
any  such  substance  can  be  said  to  exint  short  of  the  whole  of 
reality  is  a  question  which  can  only  be  answered  by  experience. 
But  expeiieoce  fornia  conceptions  of  things  or  aubstances  which 
deserve  that  name  in  so  for  as  they  contain  the  positive  condi- 
tions of  their  own  persistence  together  with  the  mrther  charac- 
teristios  above  speciriecL 

'  Ths  iKRisnaia  of  the  tbUg  b  m  anlmportuil  m  the  utneueM  «f  lbs  pwMn 
will  Iw  mora  u>A  more  dearly  H*n  to  dcntuiil  mora  aeoimto  doflaiUoa. 
Wh*tb»r  thU  ii  ths  lame  cliftli  afliT  it  U  nvDiJad  nuttun  Ui  ao  «n«.  WktitW 
thit  U  tlic  um«  mail,  iliQ  wai  ■  criniirLiil  aiul  (•  now  k  refoniiR]  cliani^trT.  ii 
*  br  men  rital  i|urolion.  goins  to  th*  rerj  root  of  tthic*  uid  cnmiii&l  Uw, 
It  i*  cJmt  enou^  tbit  raiponcibilttj  km  Along  with  idcntily.  l>ut  boir  Su  do 
ttica*  oilMu)  t  OrdiDkryoommaD  wiiMJudniuwiBbyaicnwntiuuity,  ind  thli 
tho  luptrflclal  phniakl  Mntinuitj  of  t&o  body.  But  wltbln  thU  cootlniunc* 
not  ealy  m»y  thtrt  b«  imnuiiM  ehui^CM  at  nnalltativo  chkroctar,  hiil  tk* 
■Ireuu  of  (aM«tioii  iti*y  b«  •»  brolna  u)i  that  then  oii|>mt  to  tw  Ktlur  lx> 
"  penoiMHtiei  "  than  ouo.  Ths  (luntioiM  ariniqi  from  tliM  fMt  will  b«  tooab«d 
<«i  In  tho  n«xt  cl)u>t«)'  i  but  theif  NrioDi  MandontioB  It  a  |iinMlii|i,  natttr 
rathar  fat  ethic*  antf  ftythologj  tJiaa  for  onr  patpcaM. 


i 


CHAPTEB  V 

The  Conceptiok  of  Sblf 

Tkou  the  problem  of  substance  we  pass  to  that  of  self.  Ao] 
analogous  eet  of  experiences  and  a  Biujilar  intellectual  necessity 
partly  provoke  and  partly  baffle  each  inquiry.  In  ordinary 
thought  we  refer  qualities  presented  to  our  five  senses  to  this 
or  that  material  thing;  and  in  just  the  same  way  we  attribute 
feelinga,  emotions,  ideas,  beliefs,  and  the  like,  to  the  self.  What, 
then,  is  the  self?  What  postulate  of  thought  or  what  product 
of  experience  is  covered  by  that  term  ?  Do  feelings  and  the 
like  form  any  sort  of  intelligible  whole ;  and  if  ho,  ia  it  a  con- 
nected, and  ia  it  a  self-determining  whole  ?  What  answer  can 
experience  give  us  to  these  questions  ? 

1.  Before  we  attempt  an  answer  to  this  question,  we  must 
establish  our  right  to  ask  it — to  ask  it,  that  is,  in  the  terms 
which  we  have  used.  The  self,  it  may  be  aaid,  is  known,  not  by 
or  from  experience,  but  as  the  postulate  of  all  experience.  For 
when  we  speak  of  experiencing  or,  in  detail,  of  apprehending, 
remembering,  inferring,  this  or  that,  what  is  it,  we  shall  be 
asked,  which  apprehends,  remembers,  and  infers?  There 
must  be  a  subject  which  doee  all  these  things,  which  has 
all  these  atates  just  as  truly  as  these  things  are  done,  as 
these  states  have  contents.  To  the  object  that  we  have  been 
treating  all  along  there  must  be  a  correlative  subject,  and 
that  subject  ia  the  permanent  self.  This  conception,  then, 
is  not  leamt  from  experience,  but  is  implied  in  experience 
itself. 

To  this  we  have  to  reply  that,  so  far  as  the  conclusion  of 
the  argument  is  concerned,  we  have  little  quarrel  with  it  We, 
too,  believe  that  there  is  in  some  sense  or  other  a  permanent 
self  which  is  the  subject  of  all  knowledge,  and  that  this  ia  im- 
plied in  the  facts  of  knowledge  themselves.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  to  find  out  what  ia  in  real  truth  implied  by  a 
known  fact  is  not  always  an  easy  matter,  and  whether  easy  or 
difficult  poetolates  in  its  turn  certain  methods  of  attaining 
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knowledge  which  must  be  sound  if  the  result  arrived  at  is  to 
be  ttae.  What  is  really  implied,  say,  by  a  civen  phenomenal 
effect  must  really  exist  or  have  existed  whether  we  know  it  or 
not.  But  that  we  may  know  what  it  is,  we  muHt  have  certain 
togicat  grounds  to  go  upon.  And  no  it  iji  witli  tho  subject  of 
knowlet^.  If  such  a  subject  exists.  Trom  what  data  and  b^ 
what  meUiods  do  we  come  to  know  it  7  When  w«  say  it  u 
implied,  what  is  tlie  lc^c«l  character  of  the  implication  ?  How, 
in  short,  do  we  prove  it  ?  When  we  say,  "  there  is  a  subject  of 
knowledge,"  the  Hubject  has  pro  Me  vice  become  object  to  ua 
It  is  an  asserted  content  in  ita  turn,  and  on  what  grounds  do 
we  assert  it  ?  Here,  in  general,  I  can  only  adhere  to  the  posi- 
tion maintained  throughout  this  work,  tliut  apprehension  and 
judgment  or  iuference  drawn  f^om  facts  given  in  apprv^h^naion 
constitute  the  only  mfe  ground  for  this  or  nny  other  {u<j«rtion. 
And  I  can  only  therefore  conclude  that  the  subject,  if  it  h(  to  bo 
apprehended  at  all,  must  in  ita  turn  be  given  as  object.  Whence 
I  conclude  that  any  conception  of  the  subject  and  its  noture  is 
derived,  as  we  said  at  starting,  from  experience.  We  might  be 
subjects  of  knowledge,  and  remain  such  to  the  ding  of  doom 
without  ever  being  aware  of  the  fact  And  we  should  be  and 
remain  in  that  position  if  the  ^t  of  our  subjective  activity 
never  becama  matter  of  approhenstoa. 

The  view  that  the  subject  must  also  l>e  object  boa  seemed 
to  some  people  an  inconceivability,  and  to  othen — perhaps,  on 
tha  credo  piia  abturdtim  principle,  for  that  very  reason — the 
crowning  mystery  and  sublimity  of  all  that  is.  But  the 
mystery  reats  in  the  form  of  statement  rather  tban  in  the 
facta  themselves.  That  this  particular  fact  should  be  at  once 
subject  and  object  at  tho  same  moment,  and  in  the  same  relation, 
would  be,  DO  doubt,  a  contradiction  <lei;p  euongh  to  bring  joy 
to  those  who  take  pleasure  in  such  things.  But  that  one  act 
of  thought,  itaclf  a  true  "  subject."  i.t.  an  act  of  reference  to  an 
object,  uiould  in  turn  be  thought  of  and  so  become  object  to 
another  act,  is  no  more  a  contradiction  or  a  difficulty  than  that 
this  line,  which  is  below  the  top  of  the  page,  should  be  stove 
the  bottom.  I^t  ub  briefly  sl-ato  llic  facts.  I  perc«ive  a  con- 
tent— say,  that  foxglove.  A  moment  after  I  may  recollect  either 
(a)  that  the  foxglove  was  there,  or  (ff)  that  /  v?a»  looking  at  the 
foxglove.  In  tbe  first  case,  I  reinenibcr  the  given  content — the 
object  Id  tha  aeoond  case,  I  remember  an  act  of  perceiving  that 
object  That  act  I  call  the  act  of  a  subject,  a  aubjcctivo  act, 
and  I  find  that  it  stands  in  a  definite  relation,  refers  in  a  definite 
to  its  object    Tiius  L  have  now  a  second  object  which 

Ittdea  in  it  the  first  ptta  that  act  which  was  in  the  fint 
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instuiM  Uw  tubjeot.*  I  may,  tlien,  generally  thiolc  of  aa 
object  and  tlitak  of  tlwt  Uiought.  The  first  thought  tmbject  to 
ibt  own  object  is  object  to  the  second  tlwugbt.  But  the  two 
thoughts  remaJD  two,  and  miut  not  be  confused.  The  thot^ht 
of  the  object  13  not  the  thought  of  itselt  You  may  Uiink  of  an 
object,  and  then  think  of  that  thought,  and  then  think  of  tkat 
thought,  and  cany  on  thifi  gamo  ad  infinitum  if  it  amuaes  you, 
but  ia  eveiy  ca«o  the  subject  thought,  wbea  it  becoruea  object, 
requires  another  thought  as  its  subjocc.  Tbete  is  never  in  c 
sense  a  subject-objeot. 

If,  then,  we  agree  that  a  subject  is  implied  by  knowl 
we,  for  our  [Mit,  r^t  this  belief  on  the  ground  of  experieai 
The  conception  of  object~for-suhject  is  a  conception  found  ut 
our  experience,  the  two  terms  forming  the  correlative  elenutnia 
which  we  analyse  out  of  certain  given  wholea.  And  evury 
conception  we  have  of  our  own  knowledge,  perception,  beltob, 
etc,  being  formed  on  this  basis,  it  in  clear  that  the  two  ooa- 
oeptioos  are  implicitly  contained  when  not  clearly  ezpreased 
in  the  notion  of  Icnowlod^jc. 

But  our  |>re»out  conclusion  doea  not  toko  os  far  OQOUgh. 
Knowlo(]gc,  it  will  be  said  (and  here  again  we  agree),  involvea 
not  merely  a  subject  but  a  special  kind  of  subject,  namely,  a 
permanent  subject,  and  this  permanent  subject  will  be  tha  eftlf 
which  we  require.  But  here  we  must  draw  a  distinction. 
"Subject"  and  "self"  are  two  very  different  conceptions,  and 
it  is  in  oODoeotion  with  the  fact  of  pormauence  that  Uiis 
differenoe  comes  out  Thv  subject,  as  we  have  seen  it,  is 
constantly  changing.  It  is  now  this  tJiooght  and  now  thai. 
It  differs  from  moment  to  mocnent  as  its  object  difTcn,  and, 
though  its  logical  position  is  always  similar,  what  right  have 
we  tu  call  it  the  same  in  every  case  ?  Why,  in  short,  do  we 
say  that  /  was  the  subject  of  yesterday's  feelings  and  of  this 
moment's  mental  activity,  it  being  understood  that  by  the 
term  "  I "  precisely  this  samaoess  is  intended  J 

The  answer  to  these  qnections  has  been  thought  to  ba 
supplied  by  the  same  broad  tacts  of  knowledge  which  we  have 
just  been  considering.  I  mean,  chat  the  permanence  of  the 
subject  has  been  taken  as  proved  by  Uie  very  nature  of  the 

'  1  bkTO  tpok«B  for  •implldtj  m  thoogb  th*  aot  of  ■ppnhsading  mn  finrt 
gjTin  to  >n«inorj.  Tbora  m«m  no  ruMn  to  iMif  tut  Ihii  nwj  be  Uia 
«M«,  util  if  M,  n  miut  adwit  that  dmhoij  auf  nve  lu,  not  mcrdv  hcU  Rtna 
la  •pptctuMloa,  bat  tko  the  tut  that  w»  apfnaend«d  thcH,  Snt  •  laiawl 
Mrt  nuj  Ibwir  pMt«  tbt  Mtat  «f  «ttMitMin  while  it  la  pmtnt.  I  imy  tkink  of 
my  t«^  and  b«  awkn  tlut  1  am  thinklay  of  It  vlitia  I  ouicht  to  b«  iiiti«at  on  mj 
wotk.  It  b  only  ■  quMtton  of  tha  "cxtont"  of  ooMelMMiaaa.  Tbo  tbon(ht 
whkb  dMrlj*  oomprehaBd*  a  nilt|«ait  and  oltJMt  t»  wciwrily  ona  dagria  nan 
fliMpIn  thM  that  ooofnlioDdiBg  tbo  ohjact  aloMh 
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.  In  most  nets  of  thought  there  is  a  degree  ot 
complexity  in  the  content.  DifTerent  elements  a  and  b  ore  held 
together  in  the  act,  and  it  in  bv  hoUling  them  together  that  we 
know  their  relaUon.*  And  it  does  not  matter  how  widely  these 
elements  ore  separated  in  time  or  space  or  character.  The 
range  of  tbooght  is  limited  only  by  the  "  bound  which  clips 
the  world  with  darkness  round."  My  thought  accordingly  acts 
as  a  bund  of  connucttou  bctwoon  most  distant  rt-alities.  It 
■8  in  this  sense  a  "synthetic  unity,"  seeing  that  it  "puts 
dilt'i'r«nt  facts  together  into  one"  content  for  consciousness, 
liut  this  i.i  one  thing.  It  is  quite  another  to  say  that  the 
varioua  acta  of  thought  are  acta  of  the  same  self.  Each  single 
thought  is  a  subject  for  its  own  object,  and  for  the  elements  of 
that  object  it  acts  as  a  bond  of  union  if  we  like  to  call  it  such. 
But  this  does  not  ot  itself  prove  that  dini.>rvnt  thoughts, 
(UlTerent  subjective  acts,  arc  also  themselves  united  Each 
thought  (if  you  like)  "unites"  or  "holds  togvthcr"  th« 
element  of  content  with  which  it  is  conoemfiL  But  wlmt 
holds  toigcther  tlie  different  tliouglits  concerned  with  distinct 
contents  f  This  is  a  further  question  to  which  we  liave  now 
to  address  oumelves,  hut  it  is  not  to  be  determined  by  the 
mere  analysis  of  the  cognitive  act  itself.  In  short,  the 
synthesis  of  di^erent  elements  in  one  thought  must  not  be 
compond  witlk  the  permanence  of  one  subject  in  many 
thou^^hts  as  one  continuous  reality.  Yet  this  confusion  is 
made  wlien  tbi;  "  Hynlhetio  unity "  of  consciousneBs  is 
made  a  sullicient  ground  for  the  unity  of  tlio  soul  in  all  Ha 
experiences.* 

Juflt  as  the  subject  is  not  as  sndi  the  permanent  self, 
but  is  any  "  passinz  thought "  of  that  self,  so  the  self  is  not 
as  such  subject  That  is  to  say,  though  it  is  continually 
acting  as  subject  in  this  or  that  intellectual  activity,  it  is 
also  as  coostanlly  object — and  object  to  other  t1iouj{hts,  other 
phases  of  it«cir.  The  self  in  different  times  or  in  different 
relations  is  indeed  now  subject  and  now  object,  and  in  Ihem 
the  two  ideas  come  together  witlioiit  oontradiotion.  And  by 
becoming  ohjw^t  the  self  does  not  cease  to  be  self.  That  very 
act  of  it  which  appears  now  aa  subject  figures  next  moment 
as  object    Qranting  a  single  self  in  all  acts  of  tliought,  this 

'I  tm  not  *U«,  farwawmi  b«r«re  given,  to  g«  tb«  whole  lenj^h  and  mj 
that  It  1*  bw  tbii  ftoatm  thM  wc  know  (A#ni  ;  bat  1  need  not  nbe  tliji  iiantioa 
hem.  I  will  t>ke  Mb  tnrolrl^  ntlaUoB  ••  lypioel  ot  the  tboaght  fneoM,  and 
diMOM  tlie  iiuutkn  on  tliat  iciwinil. 

■  I  n««cl  not  ltirth<iT  libour  a  pejnt  wlikh  haa  V«n  so  irell  nude  by  PraCenn 
8tth  lOtftlitutitm  and  Prnvmaltij/,  cliap.  L ,  etc. )  and  FrofesfOt  JaoMt  {Pnmcipk§ 
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poBsibiiity  follows  from  those  very  facts  hy  which  we  know  of 
the  «xiBtfiDC0  of  s  snbject  in  th«  fint  place 

2.  Our  notions,  t)i«D,  of  the  "sutf "  having  to  be  derived 
from  experience,  ie.  the  aDalysiH  of  ob8ervc<l  facto  ami  ih«ii^| 
postulates,  aiiil  there  being  no  initial  logical  difficulty  in  lh«^^ 
way  of  such  anulysis,  the  conception  of  the  self  becomes  at 
least  a  possibility.    It  remains  to  ask  wliat  light  expericnco^d 
throws  on  it  as  an  actuality.     In  what  way  does  the  f^UHj 


appear  to  iia  when  we  analyse  our  experience  ? 

with  feelingji;     M 
apprehension  gives  us  not  only  iadiridual  faGta_btiC  totnlitieiiflj 


(i)  As  with  objects  of  sight  and  touch,  so  with  feelings;, 

rchension  gives  us  not  only  iodiTidual  facta  bat  totnlities.] 

I  um  able  to  observe  my  own  consciousuess.    How  or  why  I ' 


have  that  powur  may  be  inexplicable,  but  the  fact  remains 
UiaC  I  do  »o,  and  from  that  fact  we  start.  This  observation 
reveals  to  me,  not  single  perceptionK,  thoughts,  or  feelings 
only,  but  a  union,  sometimes  a  complex  union,  of  sucli  states 
of  consciotisneaa.  That  which  is  feeling  hungry  is  also  attend- 
ing to  certain  written  words,  and  at  the  same  time  bas  it* 
attention  distracted  by  the  crowing  of  a  neighbouring  ooi;k. 
All  this — thougli  the  use  of  general  terms  involves  strictly  tlie 
formation  of  qunlitativojudi^euta^is,  OS  the  subject  of  such 
judgment,  matter  of  immediate  observution.  just  as  is  the  union 
of  attnl»ite4  in  tlie  material  thing.  The  form  of  union,  how- 
ever, is  not  wholly  tite  same.  In  the  case  of  oont#nla  of 
vision,  touch,  etc,  the  point  of  unity  is  occupancy  of  one 
portion  of  space  at  one  moment.  In  the  present  case  the 
contents  considered  occupy  the  same  moment  and  vaguely  the 
same  space — that  is  to  say.  they  are  referred  in  every  case  to 
some  portion  or  other  of  the  body,  and  in  many  cases  to  the 
bead.  But  even  in  the  last  cuso  the  local  referenoe  is  too 
vague  to  be  connidered  aa  constituting  an  apprehended  unity 
in  the  strictness  required  for  our  purpose ;  it  is  rather  the  fact 
of  consciousness  itaelf  which  is  given  to  our  self-obecrvatioo 
aa  a  single  fact.  A  single  consciousness  of  a  variety  of  objeeta 
is  the  best  general  characterisation  of  the  particular  totaU^ 
under  consideration. 

(ii.)  If  we  apprehend  unity  of  consciousness  in  individual 
moments,  wo  arc  aUo  directly  awarv  of  its  continuity  through 
apaoes  of  time.*  This  knowledge  is  the  fruit  of  a  construction 
of  memorj-  and  of  the  present,  but  may  be  as  clear  as  any 
otJier  memory  synthesis.  Thus  I  have  a  very  vi\id  re- 
tnembtmnoe  of  the  stream  of  my  own  consckmsocss  in  the  paia 
or  pleasure  that  I  liave  just  passed  through,  in  Uiu  train  of 
thought  that  I  have  just  brought  to  a  close,  or  eveo  in  (be 
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sequence  of  poioeptious  to  which  I  havo  been  uUending.  That 
the  unity  bo  "  oonrtructed "  i«  truly  Uio  unity  of  my 
consciousness  is  definitaly  proved  by  thu  caae  where  tltere  ue 
breaches  in  the  continuity  of  t)t«  oontente  of  thatoonscionsoeas 
regarded  in  abstraolion  froin  myself  aa  attending  to  them. 
Wnen  soimd  and  pause,  or  feeling  and  thought,  are  inter- 
woven, it  is  only  the  thread  of  continuous  attention  collected 
in  memory  as  having  run  throu.L;h  all  that  gives  them 
for  me  any  unity.  The  permanence  of  oonsciovsnees  through 
c«rtaiu  periods  of  time,  therefore,  is  matter  of  memory  and  coo- 
etnictioi). 

(iii.)  Ttie  life  of  conadousncss  is  broken  normally  bgr  sleep 
and  abnormnlly  by  various  other  forms  of  unconsciouaness,  so 
that  continuity  of  consciousness  throush  life  aa  a  wliole  oanaoC 
be  directly  given  U>  our  observation.  What,  then,  does  memory 
mean  by  its  asseveration  thftt  a  fact  of  yesterday  vma  a  atate  M 
uiy  feehng,  a  tliougbt  of  my  intelligence  ?  This  judgment  is 
clear  enough  aa  long  as  the  "  me  "  is  a  definite  given  continuous 
whole  which,  like  any  otlier  whole,  baa  stoleH  and  conditions, 
temporary  or  permanent,  which  stand  to  it  in  Uic  relation 
expressed  in  language  in  terms  of  possession.  Clearly,  the 
memory-judgment  extends  this  continuity  and  possession  be- 
yond the  intervals  of  unconsciousness  as  far  btiok  aa  its  own 
powen  reach.  That  is  to  say,  I  treat  the  consciousness  of 
yesterday  aa  forming  somehow  one  continuous  whole  with  the 
consciousness  of  to-day.  On  what  ground  do  I  do  this  ?  In 
what  way  do  thes*  different  strcutns  of  oonsciousncss  form  one 
int^'lligiblo  wholu  t 

First,  all  my  conscious  life  has,  after  all.  an  clement  of 
continuity.  It  is  tnie  that  tomdotianeit  itself  is  discontinuous. 
Hut  the  inten'al  of  sleep  is  not  such  as  to  break  up  the  oon* 
tiniious  serial  order  in  which  the  facts  of  waking  life  are 
arranged  in  my  memory.  Sleep,  or  at  least  dreamksa  sleep, 
is  in  a  way  a  mere  blank,  hut  it  is  a  blank  which  memory 
finds  interpolatt^d  butwven  two  vluinentji  of  the  consdoOB  series 
pArting  them  by  a  more  or  less  dcfniiti:  interval,  but  pnM^riI^; 
them  in  a  fixed  temporal  ordvr.  The  lost  waking  thought 
before  I  went  to  sleep  and  Uio  first  glimpse  of  tunliffbt  ttda 
tnomtng  are  for  my  momory  related  in  time,  noparated  by  on 
interval  whioh  seems  to  me  of  some  length.  That  our  measure 
of  the  time  we  have  slept  is  very  inaccurate  I  am  quite  aware. 
With  some  persons,  or  on  some  occasious.  it  is  more  accurate 
than  with  other  persons  or  ou  other  occasions.  But  moat 
people,  I  take  it,  when  they  awake,  have,  if  tbey  think  of  it,  a 
certain  "  feeling  of  the  time  "  that  they  have  be«n  U6lecp~-a  sense 
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accuracy  of  this  measaretneat  vre  are  Dot  concemi 
point  is,  tlial  if  we  ar«  to  give  a  correct  accauut  of  tlie  memory 
oontiuiiiuii  wc  mii&l  ttiink  of  itas  an  ordered  aeri«6  of  facta — a 
t<;inporal  coiitiDuum  tn  wtiiclt  succesnve  series  of  ooimcions 
RCttviiios  alUiniate  wtlli  iDt«rvala  of  imoonaciousnees.  liiia 
total  history  of  consciousiicin  is  ttic  self  as  memory  gives  it  me. 
When  I  8ny  that  I  did  such  and  sitch  a  thing,  I  mean  that  tha 
activity  in  question  tindn  a  pW;e  in  that  series.  This  n^riea  cf 
{acta  is  the  "  me,"  ait<l  it  is  the  same,  in  the  suuso,  at  leust^  of 
being  continuous  with,  the  "  I  "  which  now  thinks. 

but  have  we  not  proved  too  much  ?     purely  in  this  e«riea 
every  fact  that  has  entered  ioto  my  knowledge  is  ontained. 
All  that  I  know  or  have  heard  of,  from  the  motions  of  binary 
stars  to  the  bacon  I  tuid  for  brcakfasl,  from  paheolithic  nurn 
to  the  advent  of  social  democracy,  all  surBly  is  incht<leil  in 
this  vast  vague  aeries  of  my  experiences.     Xow.  it  is  true  tlmt 
my  consctotiflneas  has  in  a  way  to  do  witi)  all  these  things.  I>ut 
in  what  way  f    Aristotle's  it  4'»x4  '^  ^''*^  "'^f '"''  «^a  is  un- 
objectionable if  we  are  allowed  to  define  the  little  word  <ni( 
just  OS  we  like.     But,  in  truth,  any  given  element  of  the 
external  world  is  a  fact  of  our  experience  only  in  tbo  sodsu  that 
it  was  oDce  present  to  our  conaciousneae,  tliat  our  conaciousaus 
was  once  aware  of  it.    Our  cxpcriettce  is  an  ambignona  ox- 
[osssion.    On  the  one  hand,  it  means  all  tliat  has  l^eeu  within 
the  scope  of  our  apprefienmon  ;  if  we  extend  this  by  inferei 
all  tJiat  has  been  within  the  scope  of  our  thought.    It  is  the: 
potentially  ri  Titm.    Itut  in  another  .lensc  it  means  the  ae 
of  our  own  eppiehenslons,  thoughts,  etc,  regarded  as  states 
our  conwiousneas.     It  is  true,  aa  we  saw  in  our  last  chapter, 
that  these  states  ore  qualified,  and  qualified  in  ocoffdance 
with  the  facts  with  which  they  deal    The  series  of  consdoos 
activities  is  not  a  row  of  conscious stAtcs  in  the  abstract,  but  of 
delinitely  qualilleil  acts,  each  with  a  filling  of  its  own.    11^ 
filling,  however,  is  not  its  objoct  but  its  content.    Kot  polA-o- 
lithic  man.  but  any  thoughts  I  may  have  had  about  him,  ent«r 
into  my  lueinory  series  as  my  get/.    I  remember  th4-  Uittie  of 
Waterloo  and  its  date — I  remember  in  the  sense  thjtt  liavitig 
once  learned  I  csai  always  assert  as  an  olyective  fact  that  ic; 
was  fought  on  Juuo  18tn,  1815.     I  remember,  perhaps.  ha\-iajf 
learned  this  as  on  cxperienoe  of  my  conscious  self  in  childhood. 
Thus  the  external  realities  with  whicti  from  time  to  time  I  tmri* 
been  in  contact  are  remembered,  but,  for  reasons  explaiiK'd.  an: 
nferrcd  to  a  substantial  reality  other  than  Uie  series  of  cod- 
tciousneaa. 
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llie  oontcious  serieit,  then,  not  the  whole  hum  of  facts 
w-ith  which  thnt  oetiea  has  hftd  to  deal,  is  the  whole  which 
forms  my  kU.  But  this  series,  we  have  se«ii,  contains  intervals 
of  nnconaciuusness,  and  hence  we  cannot  lake  the  fact  of  a  per- 
sistent, conscious  activity,  as  equivalent  to  the  &elf.  Not 
conscious  activity,  but  the  history  of  consciousness  as  remem- 
bered, its  peraisteDce  in  eutes  of  all  kinds,  ils  hpsas  and  its 
reappeannoe,  form  th«  primary  self  of  memory.  But  if  we 
allow  that  consciotuness  ia  ever  Don-ext«t«nt,  is  it  not  many 
conccioiisuceses  rather  than  one  which  our  memory  nriewa  t 
If  we  adopted  that  form  of  wonU  we  sliould  still  say  that  alt 
Uiose  oonsciouanewes  together  form  myaelf.  There  is  no 
oonsciousnft.'a  other  than  my  own  given  in  memory.  By  self 
I  mean  the  totality  of  consciousness  with  its  lapses — all  the 
consciousness  and  all  the  unconsciousness — that  I  can  re- 
member.   This  is  the  biatorr  which  primd  faeie  forms  the  eolf. 

But  this,  it  may  be  objected,  is  a  merely  verbal  anaii'er. 
Th«  underlying  <]uestion  is  not  whether  the  self  is  a  name  for 
n  certain  total  streiim  of  f^ct,  hut  whether  this  whole  is  in  any 
real  sense  a  unity.    And  here  our  dilemma  seems  serious.    On 
the  one  hand,  the  only  constant  intelligible  feature  to  which  we 
are  able  to  point  as  giving  meaning  to  our  t£rm  "self"  is  the 
fact  of  consciouBness.    On  the  other  hand,  this  fact  cannot  be 
regarded  as  peTsiating  unchanged.     It  changes  in  the  vital  and 
complete  way  of  totally  disappearing  at  intervals.     If,  then, 
Oon^ciuutintss  is  not  continuous,  but  recurrent,  there  will  bo 
many  eoDScioosnesses  within  our  memory  series ;  aud  if  con- 
8ciousDcfl8=self,  there  will  b«  msny  selves.    It  is  useless  to 
retort  tliat  there  is  «  qKoiitaiiv^  identity  in  tli«  different 
manifestatioDS  of  conscionsnesa    This  in  merely  to  cover  up  a 
difficulty  under  a  taUaoy.     Qualitative  identity  meanscomplete 
nsombUDoe  ;  and  points  of  complete  resemblance  there  duubt- 
lesa    are    through    all    phases    of    the  conscious    life.    But 
rosemblancie  is  lound  in  many  distinct,  individual  things,  and 
in  no  BoJftcient  criterion  of  individual  samenesa     When  wo 
think  of  the  self  as  one  wo  do  not  think  of  it  as  a  number  of 
quite  similar  oonsciousnesaes.    We  think  uf  it  us  one  persistent 
individual ;  and  the  question  now  is,  wlu'lhor  wo  are  entitled  so 
to  think  of  it     It  will  Rii)>e»r  at  once  that  since  consciousness 
is  not  OS  such  continuouti,  vft:  can  ouly  be  warranted  in  think- 
ing of  it  as  really  one,  if  we  have  groimd  for  taking  it  us  an 
element  in  a  single  persistent  whole.    There  must  be  other 
conditions  really  permanent  to  make  up  tliis  whole.     If  tliere 
is  snch  A  whole  in  which  oonscioosnees  is  a  part,  thera  is  one 
true  self  i  and  in  thinking  of  myself  us  an  unity  I  postulate 
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such  a.  wliolc.     We  have  now  to  coasider  od  ubct  this  postulate' 
rests.' 

(IvA  So  far  we  have  exhibited  tho  self  «t  what  we  nuy 
call  a  (it  facto  temporal  contiDuum  in  wtiicit  tlivre  is  no  stngHt 
aensihle  fact  permanent  throughout,  but  a  rliyliimic  recmrcDOC 

>  Ib  Aa  iXton  Moosnt  1  un  tli*  rictun  of  a<loabl»<tlMNaai«nt  with  Mf. 
n«dl*y,  from  who**  txoauat  of  tlio  ttU  I  1i*t<  tMrned  (Duen.  Flnt,  1  oiniiiK 
•gTM  with  lilm  UwM  i*  m  dpfiaita  and  tsuUijliblo  bet.  «r  Wt  gf  beta,  ntenri 
ta  b;  tha  birm.  Tha  nlf,  it  «ill  bit  Mtn  fron  my  accoDOt,  u  to  rip  tt>«  xiMwl, 
togetb«t  wilb  all  tliat  I  attributa  to  th«  luliifot  (neh  a«  rHling),  and  all  ll)> 
oondittuu  (to  be  eoiuidcred  ia  tho  next  acotiaii)  Tunnitig  lliat  Dtni*t<tit  wliaW 
of  which  mj  oonaDloiuiMM  bt  an  domtint  Now,  Mr.  BraiUaT,  ib  )ii»  aMrduM 
lUwuMlob  at  tiM  olalm  of  tha  iBb^l  to  Mand  (br  the  atlt  (^jpMntaot  Md 
Bnliif,  Ml.  S$  ff.l,  dniiM  tha  p<mM1Hj  oflladliHt  aajr  tlnglp  »leiMat  tliat  cab 
OMMbtMitlr  b«  nllad  the  iUbj«ot,  m  th«  gnttnd  (tf  I  iwdantati'l  liim  riKhU;) 
that  anTthing  jwi  lika  in  the  field  of  eoMcioiiaiiaaa  loay  In  iU  lam  IwcooM 
otgVt,  and,  <>  in  tliu  aNMB,  a  tiM-mlV  At  anjrate,  tha  raiidiw  whiali  am» 
hm  Uoama  objaet  k  iwouIdtMblo.  But  thii  doea  not  aMiii  to  b«  th«  qiMMloa. 
Cinaiiilf ,  anything  In  oonidoiimaM  maj  b*CMI)«  Mott ;  and  tea  my  own  pari 
I  do  not  »«  how  «ra  oonld  know  anything  abost  it  ur  m;  that  it  was  than 
unba*  UboeaoM  abjtct.  Dot  than,  "ohjoot"  and  "iiot-wU~  ajo  two  ncy 
dilhtaBt  oonccptlaaa.  Thara  ateiiM  ban  to  b«  tbo  oohAmIom  on  which  wa 
touchtd  abovft.  It  «onM«  abont  in  tkb  nr.  Knrj  mhiMt  la  an  a«tiiitj,  a 
thonKhtofatalf.  And  PvnTobjMt  I*  dlatlmt  rVom  and  contraMad  wiih  Iti 
awn  aub^t.  Uaooe  object  and  niluert  baooma  eontnatad  aa  woh.  asd, 
anVjaol  beinx  idautifitd  with  aetf,  ol^wt  i*  oontnated  with  wlT.  Bat,  fa  fact, 
a  aubjatt  (tbia  act  of  tbontfht)  ntay  alw  bo  an  objert  nnly  it  aiuMtr  rtUtlm. 
f «.  to  another  a«l  of  thau^tnt  Tba  aoMtaat  1*  not  betwMO  «h)*«t  and  aubjMt 
(BgaoaMl,  bat  batwaan  Um  objact  ofAfa  anttlaaand  tb«aaI(w«tor(Alaofaja«L 
Hanoa,  that  any  alaraant  alleged  to  balongto  tha  a*ir*ho«hlbei<amaohj«ct  to 
aoma  lUrthor  thoneht  ia  no  nrcament  aagunvt  ita  baknglBC  to  atlt.  Fnthar, 
tha  UlNitiaaatiaa  betWMn  aalf  and  ■ntj«c4  k  not  c«(npl<-t«.  Tba  mtdaci  la 
atwayaan  act  of  aalf.  bat  tboaalf  ia  not  alwayaaaalHeetin  act.  It  la  lubinTt  nfai 
wbalartr  ooncr«l«eiiarmot<(atUchlatoth«tub>*ctlToaetf^iu«hitKVpr  a)'|a«to 
«« laftnad  to  tho  aama  totality  a«  thaae  aria  aa  agalnA  otiicr  totalitiaa. 

Wliat  I  oall  bmdly  "conMianKiM."  than,  aMana  to  ma  tha  coMtaat  mH 
datanuining  eharaetarTftio  of  myaair.  But  when  I  wA  why  Ibia  cMtdaaiaMM 
ia  "  one,"  my  Nooml  point  of  diffptanro  frocn  Mr.  Bradley  tBirrftca.  Ha  traat* 
th«  qnwtion  of  roiitinuily  {op.  eif.  chap,  ixiii.  p-  "'  ^-^  ••  "<i»'W  sntni- 
pOTtant."  "  BTvn  apart  ?ram  mamory,  if  tbaae  OiTtdad  nxutmota  ahowod  tha 
aama  inaUty,  we  ■houM  call  than  the  aanw."  ParhafM  ««  ahould  :  but  if  tliat 
w«a  our  only  gniund  <ra  afaoald  mean  aomolhins  qvitc  illffaiNit  by  tha  wnad 
"tBin«"fn>iB  that  whtoh  wa  really  do  mwn.  Wa  think  of  mrMlvaa  •»  turn- 
tinuon*  nnltUa,  not  aa  multitodaa  r«a«MUitig  ana  another.  Abd  anybody  who 
lan  draw  tbta  olamentary  diatbotion  nnat  admit  that.  un«  ronwioiMiweB  aa 
Mieh  doa*  not  pnacot  thia  eontinalty.  o«r  ooncefilion,  ifiiiktlbcd.  niMl  rtat  on 
■DIM  hrther  rtality  which  !•  nontiDaaua  aad  In  vlikh  ccudoniDao  la  eoatalnad 
H  an  alamant  In  a  whole. 

n*  nation  that  mniinnitT  l«  iinrawmtial  to  tb*  aalfia  parallel  to  tha  Mae 
of  U  Uanticy  a*  bolwMn  all  Mine.  Thia  idmlity  mav  mean  ooe  of  chfw 
tbiap:  <lla]«rtia1rraem1>IaDee,— thwMonedonbta:  (3)  that  all --Mn  " 
bdoqg  to  the  one  whole  of  reality  and  ara  ao  (lu  iatenepad«it,.-thl*t 
ii  obrioua :  (S)  that  you  and  I  era  ono  Jwt  aa  I  an  oa»«.  And  thU  ia  a  i 
OOnlMoD  bela^n  two  atnaai  «f  Idtstlty.  You  al^t  as  wall  aiy  that  tw« 
paaa  wn*  one,  or  that  two  «oafM  of  a  bm^  w«n  the  aama  In  thr  aamo  aCM*  «a 
ihalinwfakhthiieopy  Ibolii  la  niyhud  ii  lh«  awiaoM  wMeh  I  ba^t  itj 
Oxford  larty«tf.  '  ' 
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EioDsneBB  and  ita  abaeace  poniste  from  b^totuDg  to  end. 
Dome  DOW  Co  furtJier  chartcteristics  of  this  whole,  iioi 
only  does  msnuny  givo  lu  a  certain  continuiljr  witii  s  oeilma 
permaneace  of  character,  but  the  very  vxislouct-  of  memory 
aaii  the  further  activities  of  ooostriiction  and  inferences  which 
doiwnd  thcieoa  postulate  a  direct  causal  conncclioa  between 
different  ittoges  of  this  seriea,  thai  is,  between  its  states  at 
different  times. 

The  memory-judgmeDt  is  an  assertion  framed  now  about 
a  content  which  was  given  then.  If  memories  arose  with  no 
basis  in  past  fact  the  memory-judgment  would  be  false.  When 
we  rely  on  the  truth  of  our  judgment  now  fmmod  about  the 
post,  we  impty  tacitly  that  unless  the  past  hud  been  the  pieMUt 
Judgmenl  could  uot  be.  Without  this  poelulate  the  ramem- 
orance  would  indeed  temaiD  as  an  asaoruon,  which  I  am  now 
forced  by  peychological  or  other  laws  to  make,  but  which  can- 
not be  iitisted  as  of  any  logical  value.  It  is  a  toere  mode  of 
my  present  consciousness,  and  its  reference  to  the  past  is  aa 
valueless  as  that  of  the  victim  of  hallucination  to  the  outer 
world.  We  do  not  in  general  go  throngh  any  such  process  of 
reasoning  with  regard  to  our  memory ;  tbe  memory-judgnWDt 
has  a  force  of  its  own  which  carriee  belief.  Like  all  mental 
processes  it  is  originally  spontanoous  and  unroSectiog.  But 
wtmt  ivally  makes  it  true  must  bo  a  direct  causal  oonnection, 
and  thin  is  in  practice  acknowlcdjied  when  we  are  led  by  obecrv* 
ing  the  woikingH  of  memory  to  distinguish  Che  ooodilioos  under 
which,  the  person  in  whom,  or  the  ages  when,  memor}'  is  rela* 
tively  weak  or  strong. 

But  causal  connection,  as  we  have  seen,  involves  continuity 
of  exiKtei>ce.  The  real  cause  of  a  result  is  that  which  be- 
comes that  result  That  which  apprehends  then  most  beootna 
that  which  remembers.  There  is  the  continuity  of  neceseary 
•oquence  in  time  to  connect  ihcm.  Thus,  briefly  to  sum  up 
the  potitioD,  we  Itave  now  two  (eatures  of  the  self — on  ttie  one 
band,  tbo  remembered  series  of  the  life  of  conaciousness,  with 
its  appearance  and  disappearance  in  r^tylhmicitl  order,  ami  with 
all  the  variety  of  its  concrete  tilling  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
tie  of  connection  between  the  temporally  distinct  stagee  in  this 
life,  indicating  that  the  one  becomes  toe  other  in  uie  fullest 
sense.  And  experience  of  the  interdependence  of  feelloKS  uod 
actions  of  evety  sort  enters  in  to  this  second  oonci>[ition  to 
deSne  and  am^ify  it. 

3.  Now.  how  far  do  these  data  take  lis  towards  the  concep- 
tion of  the  self  OS  substance  I  This  will  depend  on  two  points 
— (a)  how  far  wc  can  regard  Uie  self  as  a  true  self  •determining 
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wbola,  an']  (b)  tmw  fnr  tliere  Is  nn  c]«m«Rt  of  qunlitative  like- 
MM  persisting  through  its  history. 

It  IDA/  be  obJect«d  at  the  outwt  thnl  a  term  Hlce  aubetailM 
applied  to  the  mind  is  misleading.  Substance,  the  cnideBt  objector 
will  remark,  ia  a  term  applied  properly  to  material  coatcnti, 
and  in  transferring  it  to  the  mind  you  are  revivins  th«  primi- 
tive theory  of  tho  ghost  or  double,  the  thm  vai>oury  tubatAUoe 
sappoeed  to  perun-utc  the  animal  framu,  aud  jn-rhaps  to  issue 
with  the  breath,  if  ind<-i:d  the  bi«ath  and  soul  be  not  identical. 
Tliis,  however,  is  a  purtly  wrbal  objection.  By  Bubstancu  we 
simply  mean  any  form  of  exi«beRc«  which  can  jierpetuate  itself 
witliout  the  aid  of  anything;  else.  We  have>  and  ahould  halt. 
no  prejudice  as  to  Uie  apprehenaible  nature  of  any  content 
which  can  perform  this  feac  But  another  difKcnlty  rctDa)ti& 
No  fluhstunce  can  propagate  itself  except  continunusly,  nii<l  as 
wfl  havo  seen,  and  as  Locke  showed  long  ago,  "  Wc  think  tiot 
always."  T)tc«e  acti^Hties  and  stati's  whoso  mutual  relnltons 
build  up  fur  us  th«  idea  of  self,  being  from  time  to  timu  sun- 
pcnded,  cannot  be  the  whole  which  deturmine-^itAelf;  they  must 
be  elements  in  and  modifioations  of  some  wi<]i>r  whole. 

Here  two  alternative  auggeationa  ariM.  l*hts  wider  whole  is 
the  Ixxly.  This  wider  whole  tfl  tlie  true  ego  which  is  in  ruality 
distinct  from  all  its  states  ami  activities.  Now,  fir'^t,  let  us  bar 
certain  claims  which  either  of  these  theoiies  may  make.  Granted 
that  our  known  mental  states  are  not  the  whole  tliat  is  self* 
det«rmining,you  have  no  right  onlliat  account  toi'^xcludu  them 
from  the  whole  altogether.  Because  ihvy  ar«  not  the  whole, 
it  does  not  follow  th^  they  are  not  parte.  Tliis  coni;liie.ioii  is 
drawn  by  those  who  hold  either  tiie  body  or  an  unobaervablu 
ego  to  be  the  true  self.  Hy  both  parties,  that  whii:h  really  mak<« 
us  believe  in  a  self,  the  tie  obseni'able  in  and  implied  by  our 
mental  states,  is  excluded  from  the  self,  and  a  second  tie  is  set 
up  outside  our  conscious  states  to  kind  them  together,  Tbis  is 
CM  result  of  any  thttory  wliich  makes  either  the  ego  (under- 
stood as  soniotliiiijf  di-!tinct  from  the  series  of  oonsotona  states), 
or  the  body,  the  true  tuhfttt  of  thought'or  feeling.  The  subji^t 
we  have  always  seen  to  be  a  state  of  oonsciousoen,  capable  in  its 
turn  of  becoming  object  for  our  observation  nnd  our  metnory, 
Any  furtlier  subject  standing  liehind  this  subject,  and  owning 
it,  is  simply  a  superfluous  aasumption.  SimiUirly,  the  notion 
that  the  body  can  be  subject  is  aimply  a  confusion  of  the  kind 
which  takes  an  undulatory  movement  to  be  rwl  or  blue.  We 
know  wliat  the  subject  is  by  observation  and  momoij*.  It  is 
an  act  of  cooitciousneas.  It  ia  not  a  disturbance  of  e<iuilibnnm 
in  a  pyramidal  cell,  or  auy  number  of  cclla     It  may  be  con- 
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nechxt  wiUi  euch  diiturbancii,  ttad  that  connuction  nuy  I>e  « 
very  important  ftcC  ButtbeadentifiotKatmcatof  Ch«reUtioa 
is  put  out  of  court  from  th«  outaet  if  wo  begin  hj  snying  tbitt 
one  of  the  relat4>d  terms  u  the  other.  This  simple  "  is"  would 
merely  abolish  the  relatioD,  and  for  two  t«rms  aubHtitute  one. 
But  if  we  reject  this  reaaoning,  we  miuit  at  the  ^me  time  admit 
that  tiie  tie  between  the  factaof  consciouaiieas,  as  we  know  tbem, 
ia  incomplete.  We  have  not  the  totality  of  conditions  in  the 
mauifeetations  of  psychic  activities  regarded  alone.  Restating 
the  queetion,  then,  we  have  to  find  the  residual  conditions  of 
mentsl  life,  and  for  tbesa  eitfaer  the  body  or  the  ego  may  atond 
for  the  niuiiivnt  as  oxpmsiona. 

4.  Me*nwbile  it  will  bo  useful  to  look  at  the  matter  from 
another  aide;  Taking  the  self  as  a  continuous  aeries  partially 
aeir-detcrmiaiDg,  we  may  ask  whether  there  ia  in  this  seriea 
any  peraifitent  qualitative  character  of  the  kind  which  leads  na 
to  attribute  subetantial  identity.  We  Bball  not  for  this  par- 
pose  require  the  nnbroken  presence  of  any  assignable  sense 
attribute.  We  shall  expect  to  find  changes,  juat  as  we  find 
them  in  the  history  of  any  self-determining  continuum  inter- 
acting with  other  facts.  But  is  tbure  in  the  soul  any  element 
which  poisista  unaltered  through  change — any  element  present 
in  every  conscious  state,  or  any  charocteriKiic  of  the  relation  of 
diflenat  states  of  consciousness  1  At  first  sight  there  is  differ- 
ence everywhere ;  the  sensations  of  no  two  moineiit*  i»re  alike. 
Looking  again,  thf^re  iieemn  much  sameness  under  thiti  diversity 
— certain  broad  featurea  of  the  mental  life,  the  fundamental 
activities  of,  f.$r.,  perception,  inference,  feeling,  willing,  remain 
unchanged,  altJiough  tnat  which  is  perceived,  inferred,  felt,  or 
willed  may  vary  without  UmiL  Again,  the  very  changeis  intro- 
duced into  the  Erlf  are  iwtmanent  Tlw  mere  fact  Uiat  apprc- 
henslou  must  precede  memory  or  idea  is  an  instance  of  a 
modification  persisting  in  its  reoulta.  Again,  other  changes 
occur  of  the  nature  of  development, — the  character  grows ;  out 
such  developmental  growth  is  quite  conflistent  with  a  continned 
identity.  At  most,  it  would  indicate  that  in  some  respocta  the 
self  is  a  self-determining  process  as  well  as  a  seir-detemuning 
identity. 

But  now,  considering  !)»  matter  still  further,  these  points 
of  likeness  between  dilTerant  phase*)  do  not  seem  to  be  ttlriclly 
continuous.  The  breaka  of  psychical  activity  again  come  in  to 
mar  our  conclusions.  What  is  strictly  permanent  is  not  the 
fact  of  wiidiing  or  thinking,  not  even  ll>e  brood  fact  of  con- 
aoiotunim,  but  the  rhythm  of  couacionsness  and  unconacions- 
and  within  the  former  the  reaction  of  oousciousneea  in 
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this  or  that  mode  to  this  or  tluit  stimtilua.  Putting  tho  res 
t^uB,  th«  self  would  be  a  process  cocuiaing  oonstaoUy  recurring ' 
poiiibi  of  rewmbUnc*.  It  would  not  be  mere  process,  >.«,  coa- 
tinuoMS  chaugii  Wo  might  «ven  from  a  certain  point  of  view 
G«U  it  a  persistent  identity.  For  just  as  two  uuduliitions  of  ouo 
wave  resemble  one  anothi^r,  if  you  take  them  as  wholus,  whtU 
from  part  to  part  they  differ,  so  a  whole  phase  of  the  self— a 
complete  pulse  of  the  psychic  life,  including  slipping  and  waking 
lioars — repeats  itself  in  the  broad  features  m^utioiied  over  aoo 
over  again.  So  far,  then,  the  self  appears  as  a  stream  of  fact 
presenting  constantly  rccurrinf;  points  of  qualitative  Ukeness, 
cuusully  intcrcouui'ctod  ihrougliout,  and  capable  at  any  point 
of  viewing  itself  aa  a  whole.  But  the  qualitative  ukeneB 
is  not  unbrokcnly  continuous,  nor  is  the  causal  connection  oom- 
pleto  and  unconditional.  The  search,  then,  for  the  true  »lf 
which  will  make  good  these  two  deficiencies,  and  so  constiliiiii 
what  we  may  call  the  sout,  is  a  search  for  elements  into  which 
the  facte  of  consciousness  may  be  understood  to  enter  as  factors, 
and  which  with  them  make  up  a  "  self-determiuiug,"  and  tliara* 
fore  truly  cxiutinuous,  whole.  Snob  a  whole  might  maintain  its 
identity  uuconditionatly,  or  only  by  the  aid  of  certain  external 
circumstaDoea  In  the  first  case,  the  totality  formed  would 
persist  eternally ;  in  the  second,  it  would  be  atrictly  cootinuoos 
through  ottr  remembered  ex)>erieuoea,  but  not  neceasatily 
beyond.  What  we  want  in  any  ease  is  a  body  of  peraistent 
conditions  forming  a  whole,  in  which  the  facts  of  couaoionsDeea 
can  be  intelligibly  included  as  determined  and  determining 
members. 

5.  Betuminf!  to  our  old  suggestion  for  these  oondiUoos,  tbs 
efft  strikes  us  at  once  as  little  more  than  a  phrase.  It  stattdi 
■san  expression  of  tho  felt  iutulloclual  ni!«d  for  some  permanent 
oondition  of  soul  life,  u  "  regulative  principle  "  or  liypothesis  on 
which  we  work  ; '  but  any  nttomjA  to  uuderatand  or  define  it 
eada  only  in  strippinj^'  it  more  and  more  bare  of  all  content  and 
intereat.  Immortality,  as  a  ghastly  monad  or  "  bloodless 
ootegonr,"  would  not  be  worth  haviug — not  even  worth  ooo- 
Crovttiting. 

What  the  ego  loses  the  body  seems  to  gain.  The  body  is  a 
reality  ;  wo  know  what  wc  mean  by  it ;  and  it  is  in  our  experi- 
ence permanent     Hen;,  thisu,  it  seems  we  get  all  that  we  want 

.  set  of  conditions  strictly  permanent  as  long  as  our  oxpoii- 


'11iialiitar««lpoiitiMiintkpErit)kafP«nR«Maii.    The  muI  of " 
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encu  liwto,  and  more  tltao  this  wo  caiiiiot  |)roperly  require.  In 
tbe  fnnls  of  body  togetlior  with  th«  facta  of  coaaoiousiiMS  wa 
havfi  a  true  siib»taiioe,  oondiUonallj-  self-eubeisteDt 

The  poeitive  side  of  this  reault  we  may  clearly  aocept  with- 
out reserve.  In  the  oonsciouB  physical  organism  we  have  an 
eoipiricsl  Hubetance  of  thu  kind  described  in  our  Inst  chapter, 
which  qii&  substance  is  much  in  Hiv  poititiou  of  ttic  ordinary 
"  things  "  of  tbe  outer  world,  but  is  distinguished  froEu  them  in 
ita  ooolent  and  behaviour.  The  self,  I  sliould  put  it,  is  at 
least  a  subetance.  so  for  ns  the  living  organism  is  so:  in  that 
aubetaooo  at  least  we  find  a  home  for  oonaoiousiiess  or  feeling 
Tbe  question  is,  whether  this  is  the  ultimate  account  of  toe 
matter.  Is  the  totality,  in  which  body  on  the  one  side  and 
coasciottsness  on  the  other  are  the  apparent  elements,  really 
composed  of  those  elements  alone,  or  are  there  in  it  further 
conditioRH  ?  Again,  are  these  known  elements  strictly  inter- 
dependent, or  are  tliere,  agdn.  further  conditions  maintaining 
eaeh  of  them  and  the  observable  rehition  between  them  t  In 
a  word,  we  have  btfore  us  the  relation  of  mind  and  body. 

This  question,  we  must  My  at  once,  is  not  strictly  one  for 
logic  or  metaphynios.  The  result  of  the  debate  must  interest 
us  and  form  a  Taluable  datum  for  our  investigations,  but  the 
debate  iteelf  must  for  the  most  part  be  carried  on  by  tbe 

cbologist  and  the  physiologist.  All  that  our  thcoi?  can  do 
in  the  matter  is  to  point  out  one  or  two  general  conRiderations 
to  guide  us  in  the  uncertitinty  which  must  at  present  hang 
about  the  whole  inatt«r. 

The  case  standt;  briefly  thus.  It  is  in  part  known  and  in 
part  supposed  on  gowl  ground  that  a  molecular  process  of  some 
Kind  accompanies  every  act  of  consciousness.  Of  this  prooeee 
itself  very  little  is  known,  though  we  have  some  data  for  deter- 
mitiiog  its  speed,  and  we  know  that  the  propagation  of  its 
elTecte  along  a  nerve  is  accompanied  by  cnanjpa  in  the 
electric  state  of  the  tiwtue  aifected.  In  man  there  is  considet^ 
able  reason  to  suppose  that  only  such  changes  as  take  place  in 
the  cortex  of  the  hemisphere»  are  accompanied  by  consciousness. 
In  the  case  of  the  lower  animals  this  is  far  from  certain. 
Within  the  cortex  certain  areas  appear  to  Iw  specially  con- 
nected with  definite  psychical  functions ;  for  example,  Uio 
occipiral  regions  with  sight,  the  temporal  with  speech  and  bear* 
ing.  Hut  there  is  no  evidence  tJiat  these  areas  act  inde- 
pendently of  the  rest  of  the  brain.  N^or  is  there  tbe  slightest 
indication  of  the  point  of  the  molecular  process  at  which  the 
corresponding  mental  change  begins. 

Our  actud  knowledge,  tlicn,  of  the  connection  of  mind  and 
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bocly  reduces  itself  to  a  probsblfl  concomitauoe,  oorrasponding 
detail  for  dtrtail,  of  mentul  und  physical  obaiigen.  If  ve.  start 
froin  oither  side  of  this  proci-ss  ttte  qucaltou  of  how  the  other 
sida  coincs  abotit  is  entiraly  unanswcnhle.  There  is  nothing 
to  show  what  soTt  of  molecular  process  brings  coDscioosnen 
into  cxisteace,  oor  why  it  does  »o.  h  is  impoasible  even  to  aay 
what  proceeaea  are  accompanied  by  consctoDsnesa  and  white  ara 
not  If  we  take  purposive  aetion  as  our  test,  we  must  allow  ooq- 
Bciouaneaa  to  the  spinal  cord  of  a  beadleea  (ruj;.  If  w«  reject 
it,  it  wems  itDposstble  to  draw  the  line  at  anr  point  between  the 
beadlen  frog  and  Isanc  Newion.  Again,  the  consowumew  ol 
KHBoambulista,  of  thv-  hypnotic  tmiocof  "eplttolT"  aelvea,et0n 
presents  the  greatest  possible  obetaoloa  to  any  assumption  as  to 
the  relation  between  phy^cal  and  nientat  chaoeea  The  retatfaio, 
then,  of  the  pliyaical  and  the  mental  is  om  of  probacy  eonttont 
eoneomUatut,  not  ont  in  vthiek  the  eaueal  eonntetion  it  tu  ytt 
fuUy  analjfscd  and  nndcrttood} 

If,  again,  the  object  were  to  prove  the  independence  of  tbo 
"  soul "  as  the  true  vehicle  of  consciousness,  tlw  first  reqturomeot 
would  be  that  conditions  other  than  physical  states  of  the  brain 
stiould  bo  aHHi^Dod  which  reuain  strictly  continuous  throojib 
expi'rieiioc.  This  done,*  to  prove  the  soul's  independence  of  tlte 
body,  we  should  have  to  go  about  just  ns  we  do  in  our  attempt 
to  show  any  complete  eauaal  connection,  and  here  we  need  not 
dwell  CHI  the  inade<tuacy  of  any  arauments  that  could  at  preeenl 
be  urged.  We  could  only  remark,  that  even  if  the  soul  werv 
proved  a  true  eelf-determining  whole  into  which  no  bodily 
eleuiente  entered  as  positive  conditions,  it  would  not  (in  accord- 
ance with  the  conclusions  of  our  last  chapter)  follow  that  it  ts 

'  I  km  &ot  fnMuKag  to  dkcuw  tbe  tab^t  it  Noond  btad,  bat  am  bmnIv 
nftinriiif;  tlie  ruder  to  wkm  nftlM  •r«U-kiwMrB  uolnt*  ofdifllonlty  glvta  in  IWR 
In  knjr  lu^liologloKl  text- boob ;  mt,  for  inaUOoc,  Um  opniiiig  elujiUm  of  nvfaMT 

*Tho  lUMtion  of  lUKnatdaiw  airaul  ■cllrlty  twoeam  initnrUiit  ia  Iki* 
csinn*ctloii,  u  anunlii^  a  trasiibU  allMuaUfo  hjrpotlMoia  Ui  ihr  liody  m  tk« 
INTniMttiit  rleiTiMit  iu  the Mlf.  I  donotwiiktoidtijudicdkUiiiiMlioii,  l>ut  I  wUi 
toadrtrt  to  s  distinction  too  onen  igirared  b«t<inan  "aont(nt"ui'l  "  •rtivitjr.' 
(a)  Era;  coutfut  of  a  mental  statoniMtwwilraxulfariMatoivilatUte.  iai 
thiu  tk«  cxprtMioD.  an  uncoiudoui  or  iuli«>b»doiu  fnling  at  Meaweoiri  •Imoil 
a  MBttadlrtlon  In  t*rini.  A  fM-liiiff  that  I*  not  fnlt  M«ma  to  ne  niKli  IBm  a 
blow  that  U  Ml  «truck,  or  (lenvtai  Wado**  roada  IWor*  ibs;  mm*  mailB.  Os 
th«  otlMr  hand,  (1)  a  ni«ntkl  Mt  ia  alwayi  at  mtttt  ubcmhpIouh.  Wlian  I  Jwl(i 
or  bifn.  I  «n  Dot  neccaMritjr  OMi*ci«u*  [ImII  judtnoriaTer.  If  1  am  oombIobi^ 
nonoriff,  that  iuToltsa,  ai  <rc  «aw  abo*a,  a  aMand  Mt  of  int«ll%wn,  for  wktak 
Iho  llnrt  it  ncnr  objoct  Anv  |tI*«B  m«DUl  activity,  then,  ia  conacioua,  aot  *l 
itaclrbiit  offttownobJMl.  Tbwo  b  no  diffloiiliy  at  all  In  the  niiad'a  *etln( 
without  baing  MiiMiout  that  it  ii  aelvif.  Tht  qu^atibii  rr^dl;  ii^  Can  tbara  b* 
anynuiUl  act  whieli  it  not  a  eoD«oioiian««a  or  anettkia  of  aoniiMU^  I  Ami 
tbi*  ^UMtiun  we  majr  at  iireaent  1c*t«  »)imi. 
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UQConditionally  persistent.  Certain  modiScations  of  the  external 
order  mieht  act  upon  it  in  tsueb  a  way  aa  to  modify  or  tinallyto 
deatroy  il  —  tliat  is,  merge,  or  shall  vre  say  submerge,  its 
individitnl  life  in  tlio  greater  gtrwim  of  cxiHUtnce. 

Fniliu<;  any  positive  conclusion  on  eitlicr  side,  va  may 
say  lltia  much.  What  we  call  the  1>ody  is  u  oeruiin  cohvrenl 
mass  of  Altrtbutea  Xo  one,  I  suppose,  imagines  tltnt  the 
attributes  we  know  exhaust  its  whole  nature.  We  do  not 
snpposp  thi-1  in  the  case  of  a  piece  of  iron  or  stone.  The  true 
Btono  includes  the  properties  kuown  to  us,  and  much  more.  To 
the  universe  the  stone  is  much  more  Uian  it  is  to  us.  We 
know  it  only  from  certain  aspects.  So  with  our  own  bodies, 
ouly  that  here  the  aspects  are  ntore  varied.  We  Icnow  ihem 
as  pondvrable,  eitended,  and  ao  on.  Wo  know  thcui  also  aa 
fading  or  thinkinE.  These  two  aides  aeem  league*  ajMtrt,  eutd 
tlte  inference  is  tnat  the  total  character  of  tbac  in  which  they 
are  elements  is  very  much  richer  than  anytliing  of  which  we 
know.  Dody,  then,  as  such  is  not  soid ;  nor,  again,  does  Iwdy 
"  act  on  "  soul,  nor  soul  on  body,  aa  two  separate  "  things  "  on 
one  another,  but  their  changes  arc  interwoven  as  connected 
phases  in  the  complex  constitution  of  the  greater  whole 
of  wtuch  botli  aro  olemcot«.*    And  Uii»  whole  in  the  real 

I  W*  might  h*lp  onneivM  to  ocarvivc  tlic  rtlAtion  br  thinhinx  igkln  of  th* 
eonblnatiou  «f  nopertiM  in  the  luterial  tliioji  ulntAj  TtfemS  lo.  A  liotly 
•nit*  •  rtd  llgBt  ''btcauM"  iu  molocalo*  mn  ribnUns  GOO  biUina  tinics  i 
Momd.  PltjmoIiU  tuTB  bacoma  aoctutoin**!  ts  "niiUa  till*  bjr  tri«tin£ 
vibntinK  MOlacnle*  u  ths  "rMi,"  t'.«.  eit*ni*l  body,  tni  lli«  ml  liglii  ■ 
"mcro'^MBMtloin.  But  ffAug  I«d:  fiotn  tlif*  hjfofliMia  to  tlic^  [aobi  m 
Hnt  find,  ta  ut  )«d  to  lMli«T«,  tb*m,  we  btn  tlio  wlioW  rwlitjr,  the  lumiiioiu 
bod;,  with  two  vrir;  diirtmit  altM««lmaliia~-it  U  BhiniiiK  njtk  •  rod  llftbl,  aDi] 
it  ooiuiita  of  {wrttdcM  in  vibration.  And  tliow  Iwo  fuDdanicnUllj  aiSorotit 
elonunta  of  it*  oontanl  aro  iupxtrieoblj  boniid  u|)  toj;>tli*r.  Yoa  miiM  mi  tty 
tkat  ona  aotcd  on  tho  oib#T,  fn  th«ni«  no  bobn  and  tSUr.  Ju  tbo  vibntion 
boffliut  M  dio  oolonr  oonco  into  ndMonco ;  h  tht  lato  ot  vibntioB  riMa,  m>  tho 
oolMir  ohangH  to  okiikd.  j«llow,  eta.|  m  tliauDjililudeof  rtbntlon  oltMi,  n 
deo*  tho  latnuity  of  the  light.  You  ^a»J  mj  that  Um  ono  "  ia  "  the  otlior ;  but 
thb  wdvM  nothing  for  irjenconctoonalrooyDur  "ii"roa  will  find  tliat  tt  i» 
*  men  BX|in«iion  lor  m>>ub  *uok  »  nlation  aa  tut  almdj  (l«wribKl.  In  aliort. 
taking  the  rotulta  of  tba  tlioonr  of  colour,  or  lioU.  or  Mund  juat  aa  voii  Gad 
tliam,  thov  bad  you  to  tho  boliol  that  inaconcrtto  thiu  thoaoof  ittdanelw- 
Utioa  wlitoh  wo  toll  iu  molecular  muUtion  oa  tho  ooa  ddo,  osd  iti  ooloor,  <to., 
on  tbt  othoT,  an  unlvotaalljr  oonneoted.  And  thia  is  a  oonnootion  boldbut 
within  what  api»M«  to  tMonoonbatanooi  it  iiaoMinMtioii«rano»ttribul«wlUi 
M)otb«r. 

Kow,  tb*  nlatlon  ot  niiud  and  haij  •Mim  jatt  poimllol.  A  mdMular  obaofn 
in  ntno  jMirtioa  of  tho  bcun  iaoocoiaputicdbyaMaMtloncfr  an  sot  of  thought, 
juat  ai  tho  niolocnUr  «k«ip  in  n  gM  when  it  ia  bt  will  ronder  it  loninoua. 
Tho  ooetrota  ttaiUy  whteh  ■■  tho  asU  prfMoti^  *0*^!'t  "'***  ohatactrririko 
wUcb  wo  oM  ill*  ttiiU  of  cd«icIoihoch  ob  llio  ono  lodo  and  tboM  which  wo 
moJeeular  oha&go  on  tho  othw.    And  onto  ocoin  tho  nUUon  botweoa  tho 
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6.  We  inay  put  together  tlie  reeulbi  which  we  may  be  fiuriy 
said  to  know  with  the  problom  which  directly  nrises  tmt  of 
tb«m,  somewhat  as  follows.  The  material  facts  which  we  call 
the  body  od  the  one  side,  and  the  facts  of  consciousneBB  on  the 
other,  along  with  further  at  present  undcfinable  elemeiitB 
which  wo  ftro  bouDd  to  iafor,  tonn  together  a  "sulietantiiil'' 
reality  of  the  empineat  order,  "niat  ia  to  say,  the  whole  which 
they  rorra  te  Hlf-subsistcut  on  condition  of  the  maiBtenaoM 
of  certain  gcmeral  characteristics  of  the  environment.  But  it 
anbsiata,  not  merely  M  identical,  but  also  as  changing,  and  tho 
ultimate  phase  of  its  changes  involves  lU  own  diwiolation — 
death.  To  this  substance,  then,  the  self  is  referable,  if  to  no 
other.  And  so  much  seems  to  result  directly  from  oxperionoe. 
But  this  substance, — body  and  soul,  or  animated  body, — being 
composite  or  nuiny-sidud  in  character,  the  problem  vise* 
whether  certain  of  iu  elements  ciiu  "maintain  themselves" 
apart  from  the  remainder.  If  so,  and  if  the  existence  o(  con- 
aototuness  is  bound  up  with  these  elements  alone,  its  i>ei«wt- 
ence  would  not  depend  on  the  body.  If  not,  body  and  soul 
are  strictly  attributes  of  a  single  substance,  which  as  that 
substance  disappears  at  death.  If  we  assume  the  material 
atoms  of  tlie  body  to  be  true  aubetances  io  the  ultimate  seaw 
of  our  last  cliaptur,  we  should  in  the  former  case  have  two 
8ub»t*ntial  elements— the  material  and  the  physical  coalescing 

two  >a  tkftt  of  Uia  teniMotioo  of  videly  ditUnct  attribntw  witkUi  k  eotiorato 
whoU.  Th«  "axiilaiMtioa"af  (ucb  »  oonaectMO  i>  to  be  foonil,  if  at  all,  la  tlw 
nuidiul  ctiantrtcr  of  th«  whole  »t  piwaot  nnknown  to  ua. 

Of  ooorH,  ihU  or  mv  oUMr  Uypathviti  Imbonn,  in  tli*  csh  of  mlai  mil 
bodj.  nndar  Ibo  kUkI  dineulttM  wtkh  doom  trom  u«  von  lUodor  knoiriodp 
■rhion  wa  mlly  mmm*  d  th«  Ikett  of  th«  oamluion  of  b««Hi  aad  oMiMiananeM, 
Wa  do  not  (w  baa  beta  iKiintad  <nit  in  tho  text)  kaoa'  tlia  rhatiutar  nf  tba 
molocivUr  pmcB  ioTotvao,  nor  do  »«  knov  what  put  of  llie  nervooa  ayMMii  It 
moat  affect  Wo  ordinanlf  ^cak  eanlT  of  the  "hntie"  m  IIm  organ  nf 
mind,  but  thii  ia  more  tigan  ofiiiaeek.  We  oaonot  ro  into  tbn  •vlAcaicr  lim% 
bat  the  tMid*iu7  of  naMTch  woald  aa«m  to  thorn  that  than  («  na  om  daAsiia 
part  of  th«  Dorroa*  ajatvin  whl^  nauat  bt  affected  la  ordtr  to  preiliw  wwiloai 
new  or  koj  giren  moda  of  ooneeioiianMa ;  but  that  tba  "aAnt"  •hich  aaiy 
giTcn  prooeai  will  hafo  "  on  "  cunniouonmi  df |wndi,  not  omlj  on  what  llial 
pioecBM  ia,  anil  through  what  area  it  goo*,  but  juet  as  much  oo  hov  otb«r  anM 
an  altuatM,  and  what  thejr  aj*  doing.  At  anjrat^  nntil  the  facta  of  ialilbitfan 
on  the  one  hand,  aud  lUbetitutlaB  on  the  oUica\Mc  betUv  aaidaretooit,  w«  AM 
hara  no  ccrtab  knowledge  of  looaUiaUen.  we  may  be  able  to  loeallaa,  bart 
wliOD  w«  bare  doa«  It  w«  Ho  nU  knme  iMal  it  awasb  It  ia,  fa  aaj  oMiv 
prtmatnre  to  >paak  with  WBadtoragsnetalanpatDepUaincentra,  aad impoMllih 
I«  tUakwith  Volkiiiaiui  (£«ftr««cA  Ar  Aydofoffit,  IS  19-IC)  of  tbe  aoni  m 
cacaiiyliigaMrDtnl  point  of  the  braln-tlaana  at  whioh  all  ocrttoalamitatkiD*  Boat. 

On  the  who]«  (ubjact  eC  Dfadtej,  jlpmarmet  ami  tiMlity.  bk.  li  duph 
xxlll.;  Janta^  /Wnn>to,  vo).  I.  cbap*.  11.,  tIL,  v.,  rt.,  and  UoftUu,  Omt- 
I4»*i  tt  Ayalafaw  (aug-  tnn*.),  obap.  ii.  T^  ld«tit)t|-  tbadry  of  iha  kit 
Bsaad  ia  atatad  with  adninbla  oleaneaa,  bat  ia  pvhapa,  a«  it  Maade,  ■  ili 
iMrfnipIe. 
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[fu  the  whole  which  we  know  as  th«  living  penuii;'  in  the 
latt«r  cose  wc  should  hnvo  a  single  ultininto  substance,  or 
aggregate  of  subttwioes,  which  in  certain  of  itfi  phases  becomes 
a  living  person.  From  neither  point  of  view  does  the  relation 
of  soul  and  body  become  more  intelligiblr.  We  cease  to  know 
and  we  cease  to  nnderetand  when  we  try  to  go  behind  our 

I  whole  of  many-sided,  interwoven  features. 

lastly,  if  we  put  spocilic  experience  altogether  aside,  and 
arc  guided  only  by  the  gcnonil  considerations  of  our  last 
chapU^r,  wc  arc  bound  to  postulate  strmt  ultimately  solf-inoin- 
taining  ie«lity  as  the  "substance"  to  which  the  facts  of  con- 
Boiousneas  are  referable.  If  this  is  what  tlic  self  means,  its 
existence  must  bo  postulated  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  Only, 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  such  a  "  nelf-maintaining " 
irstem  oould  be  found  anywtiere  short  of  the  omnitHiUt 
tia  itself.  The  individuality  of  the  self  could  not  be 
after  this  easy  faahion.  The  substance  so  posttilated 
inust  therefore  bo  held  distinct  from  the  conoeptioo  of  the  self 
as  matured  by  experience. 

7.  Tumioc  back,  then,  to  experience,  and  jisking  of  it  our 
origina]  tjuesUon,  What  is  ilie  self  1  we  have,  a^^in,  two  poviblo 
aaswera,  the  flrst  of  which  leads  on  to  the  second.  iVtttUt 
fade  the  self  is  all  that  my  oonaoiousness  is  and  has  been, 
including  its  lapses  into  unconsciousness.  In  this  series,  when 
memory  reviews  it,  I  tind  my  me.  But  this  me  has  features 
which  lead  to  a  further  answer.  Its  phases  appear  to  be 
causally  connected  in  a  way  which  suggest*  that  they  are 
changing  statea  of  u  continued  identity.  And  so  the  self  <.'ome8 
to  mean  the  self-maincaining  and  self-dQveh;iping  whole  to 
which  the  conscious  series  beloi^  What  this  self  is,  and 
whether  its  sdf-maintenance  is  abeotute  or  conditional,  ere 
qneations  which  we  can  only  answer  in  part.    That,  whatever 

'  I  M*  iwo  fioli«Unti*l  •l«m«nU,  nat  two  auhiuacni.  Tb«  conoqitton  <aa- 
Umpl«t«3  in  lh«  uxi  wDiUd  oot  ninlroilucB  th«  l*o.«utaiaiies  doixrlna,  lliat 
U,  tt  wonU  not  suggnit  llut  body  »nd  >onl  kra  tikv  wpanto  "tkings"  in 
■nant*  tpaoM,  utA  Mting  on  one  uiothFr.  It  ttill  uoaoeivta  tbem  m  kttribotM 
of  otu  who)*,  utd  attrlbatM  which,  u  that  a-hoU  »tand«  cjtfain  our  (oport- 
me*,  AN  baitricAblj  totttnlatod.  Bat  tt  min**t*  that  uiiil«r  oondllioM  nf 
aoma  modiBoation  in  tlut  vliola  tlila  inttnalatMii  might  caata,  aotl  th«t  botb 
•ttrtbut*  Bight  now  l<MWut  in  ■  iliffenat  grouping  and  aiwrt  Trom  ma 
UotliaT.  To  pnt  it  in  tcnna  of  oui  Tonuar  aaalagj,  it  ia  at  tlioajh  tli«  ecu. 
nadjoa  of  rimtorj  movnnont  with  coloni  wcr  daptndcut  od  a  cortaia 
eoaditiioii  ot  tha  whole  material  tlitng,  and  that  this  ooadition  bdnf  altartd. 
tlia  ootouT,  toMtliw  with  tha  eondltloa*  on  wbicli  It  ultinutclf  dijModa,  owila 
Mnlat  apart  Tram  tha  moltcular  rlbratioai,  and  tic*  wraJ.  In  ottitr  wofdi. 
tba  »alf  U  atUl  MiKciT«d  aa  a  whola  la  which  "bo4r"aDd  " oonaclawamw 
an  olemanta ;  but  it  ia  loggBatad  that  tha  latanalaUon  of  aitmciita  rorming  the 
whoJa  nay  ba  ooDdttional,  and  if  ao,  aone  of  the  aicaiBnta  aisf  («niit  in  a  nirw 
whole  apart  tNm  other*. 
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it  iD»y  be,  which  mnintains  and  develops  it»elf,  and  in  response 
to  certain  slimtdi  becomes  active  consci'iitsnie«s,  determmiDg, 
further,  both  what  is  permaneut  or  recurrent  in  that  couacions- 
nesfi,  and  the  changes  which  it  will  undergo  in  response  to 
further  stimuli,  thai  ia  thu  permanvut  aubatnnlivo  structure  o4' 
bbe  eelt.  Ia  our  experience,  body  aiid  soul  appuitr  am  dilTfrLnt 
constitutive  elementa  of  tlii»  totalitj.  Bui  wlictlivr  thiA  is  the 
ullitnalo  acoouiit  of  Uie  matter,  or  whether  the  siructnre 
required  maj'  subaiflt  in  some  way  indepoiKlently,  tliough 
united  in  one  substantive  totality  with  the  body  in  our  experi- 
ence, is  a  question  which  we  cannot  decide. 

The  "  certainly  of  our  own  existence,"  which  wo  all  take  ts 
axiomatic,  means  cither  (a)  our  confidence  in  the  stream  of  con- 
sciousocsa  as  given  by  memory,  in  ibis  cflsv  it  reaUy  snionnts  to 
belief  in  memory  in  geoenl  a«  iigiiinst  an  isotated  ntmcinlirnDce; 
or  (6)  tliat  this  "  stream  "  is  nn  element  iu  a  Bclf-dutvnnining 
wliolc  This  belief,  again,  w<-  have  seen  to  bo  an  intv^llBctuu 
necesuty;  tliou};li  whether  ihe  "mental  structure"  i*  itself 
that  whole,  or  whether  it  depends  on  further  conditions  such 
as  the  body,  is  a  question  which  we  do  not  here  attempt  to 
resolve.' 

'TliH  vtty  iintiorUiit  nQMtlon,  whit  ooiutltitUa  tha  "niim"  wlf,  U>u*  bal| 
Iwo  UMaingi.    Tli«  finf  reallj-  ii  the  nlf  of  107  mmMfy,  ».n4  •ceonUnfty 
mantntm  mtUbm  when  neniorj  nswb«»— 

"latMTUpta  Hiu*I  cnra  nit  rcpoUsll*  MtM." 

Tbi*  it  tlw  MiiM  of  th»  tcir  M  dincUj;  known  aad  of  Intsnit  tv  iUelf.  A 
•Mond  meaning  will  he  ilit  Mird«t«mtiniBf  atreun  of  exiittiiM  i  tnd  btn  lb> 
qimtion*  will  kthte,  lloir  laaeh  atU-diAiirmuutien  411A  hom  mnoh  qiiallutfn 
rcumMuice  mint  IImiv  be  to  conititule  A  B  tho  Mni*  Pvnoii  at  tmo  (IKTmrt 
pvriniU  r    Th*  iiuoiMloii  of  r«>|>oniltidit;  dapvnd*  on   IhU  jxiiot-      l«w  amI' 

Cl'Ulir  moralllj  ga  ky  th*  body.     StiiiM  body  auiio  wlf.     "Bra*.li«r  wn"  My«l 
ir  tba  liiiitl<ii  of  whatavu  "*elt"  mad*  um  oI  liini.      Bat   thU,  th<«ngh 
potdbly  k  working  rulo.  ianot  tb«  UiMnlkal,  nortii(it«lpra«ltupatelv  the  JMt, 
It  U  iinpoaNblo  Tor  •  nngt*  mLT  to  be  iM|i«au(bl*  (or  all  tku  Ik* 
iffiprtkm,  or  Is  muiU,  or  (a  ui  "altoiut- 
connoc  If  dineiMWcl  h«n,  but  tfco  (l«Ttl«f»- 


I 


tbo  liiiitl<ii  of  whotavu 
ibly 
iolntioa. 

hodr  da«,  HT,  niidet  hypiotle  KoiacMiiem,  or  Is  nioiiU,  or  (a  ui 
ing  panoniUiy.  Th*  nnntlou  connoc  If  dineiMwcl  h«n,  but  I 
iii«ut  ur  ptychaiogy  li  llkoly  Ut  mkltH  iis  (MutioU  ini|iartaiKa  laon  *tid  nan 

For  moet  poiutt  fa  th«  *bov«  wcouiit  of  the  aeir  I  am  tniMUd  miimly  to 
Piofoofor  itaitn  l^iaefpUt  tf  ftwdtrftay,  to),  i.  eh*i«.  ii.  osd  x.)  amI  Mr. 
Bndley  (jf  upeaninM  and  St/uOfiftik.  i.  ^»^  li.  uni  x.  kud  bk.  IL  chip,  xxllL  V 
llj  |wfnt  ofdilToitora  tnn  Mr.  Bmdby  eniaw  roally  to  ikU.  that  tii  my  vkv, 
bi  tM  fact  of  oooMlouinoM  Mid  lt»  ohaugon,  tbon  It  a  do&oito  oaMiiiiift  for  tho 
OMocption  of  uAI.  OooiiolouanoM  doM  not  o»ia  ia  lit  wU  bMamw  it  (MnunM 
o^ocC  u  wcU  H  mbiwt.  Tho  Mlf,  tJien,  to  mo  ii  ml,  Ihoneb  wo  do  nut  know 
tiie  wUolo  of  it*  retltty.  I  do  not  quostion  tbc  naJity  of  th«  «df  boMJun  1  «» 
MiaUo  to  aariga  a  Fotnt  oT  mtwtent  ideality  within  it  recoix  '■.".  liSm- 

•nOM.     I  bdlovo  mxae  mteb  iamtln  to  \t*  poatuUtod  by  th«  (^  '  n  if 

It  did  not  «d«C{f  all  tfaa  9tm\'*  Mng  mr*  tliaug*,  >tielb«t  c; .:  )>i»> 

gwit<^  I  Should  ml  <ai  thai  acto«iil  take  it  to  be  unreol.     It  woaM  I*  a  raal 
fwuw  mattad  of  a  toal  peniatont  lact,  but  it  Mould  be  nonv  the  Iom  real. 


EhV 
•I.  ^ 


CHAPTER   VI 

SeAUTT  A3  A  SySTEU 
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TES"penoD8"wid" things"  of  experieoce  have,  as  we  have 
urged,  their  meoeunt  of  ind«p«adeacv  or  sobstAntUditj.  But 
Ihoy  are  al«o  mtflrdcpcadent  and  related  in  th«ir  bohaviour  to 
one  another.  The  one  tiling  ultimately  and  completely  "  sub- 
stautiol"  or  sclf'Subststent  is  reality  aa  a  whole,  and  to  the 
coooeption  of  this  whole  we  are  led  by  many  converging  lines 
of  thought  The  ouestion  then  arisifd,  What  conception,  if  any, 
can  be  formed  of  the  whole  of  things  ?  The  purport  of  such  a 
question  in  such  a  work  as  the  present  must  be  taken  in  a 
narrower  and  more  limited  sense  Uian  the  acttial  words  would 
imply.  Our  knowledge  of  the  universe,  inadequate  as  it  is,  is 
to  bo  pii-ci'id  lo^f^thcr  from  all  thi!  fragments  of  all  the  sciences, 
and  tA  not  to  be  deUirminud  by  logic  alone.  But  logic  may 
and  must  have  something  to  .say  upon  the  form  which  our 
ideal  of  knowledge  takes,  and  on  certain  broad  characteriatica  of 
tlie  world  which  that  ideal  impUes.  What  indications  have 
the  preceding  discussions  given  na  on  this  point  f  What 
knowledge  and  what  explanation  of  the  whole  ia  possible  ? 
Voder  what  conditions  is  it  possible  ?  And  what  form  would 
it  Uke  i 

1.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  clear  that  an  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  the  world  exists,  or  ha.i  come  Into  existonoe,  is 
an  absurdity  if  not  a  contradiction  in  terms.  To  explain  In 
this  sense  we  liave  seen  invariably  involves  reference  to  some- 
thing else,  and  he  who  goes  about  so  to  explain  this  totalitv  of 
axistenoe  will  be  much  like  Locke's  poor  Indian  philosopher, 
who  tested  the  world  upon  an  elephant  and  th«  elephant  upon 
a  tortoise.  It  Ih  eliHuge  ihut  it  should  still  reqiitie  intellectual 
self-control  to  avoid  looking  for  the  elephant,  and  even  postu- 
lating it  us  an  int^^loctiud  necessity ;  but  so  it  will  be  with 
minds  trained  as  ours  are  to  look  at  the  part  when  thoy  first 
turn  the  eye  of  the  soul  to  the  universal  frnmework  of  thin^ 
But  when  we  have  given  up  the  idea  of  explanation  in  its 
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ttiicter  sense,  a  neource  remaina.  We  saw  before  that 
ultimately  to  explain  ia  to  give  a  hot  ita  total  place  in  tba 
sj^tem,  and  we  might  now  add  that  the  broad  diffierenoa 
lietwcen  explanation  and  other  fonoE  of  knowledge  ia  that  tbo 
former  gives  each  oonti'nl  ita  toiul,  or  ut  W&t  its  enacntial, 
detenuiiuitioo  lis  against  the  partial  systcniatiaatioD  cfTected  hj 
other  nwMlca  of  thought.  Of  any  completely  articulated  sysi 
viewed  from  witliiu,  and  ignoring  its  relAtiona  to  any  other 
we  may  then  eay  that  every  one  of  its  constituent  elemeni 
is  explained,  while  of  the  system  itself  it  is  better  to  say 
it  is  the  aouroe  of  explanation.  If,  then,  we  extend  oar  system 
in  idea  so  as  to  be  coextensive  with  the  uoivente,  this  totality 
will  iteclf  Dcither  be  cxplaiutd  nor  need  explanation,  but  it 
would  iteolf  determine  and  account  for  the  position  or  chanwter 
of  any  one  of  its  elements.  luteilectuatly,  then,  the  ideal  of 
knowledge  must  be  a  completed  system  of  this  kind. 

Let  us  think  for  a  moment  what  such  a  system  woold 
involve.  It  would  meoD,  first,  that  all  the  seqnenoes,  wbather 
of  permanence  or  change,  were  redaoed  to  univecao)  otnmectiona; 
that  these  connections  were  further  interrelated  so  that  any  one 
would  imply  the  remainder;  and  lastly,  that  all  would  be 
analyMid  mto  elvmtuUry  sequences  in  which  ttie  antecedent 
sboiud  of  itaeif  be  ondentood  as  a  suAicient  ground  for  tb» 
oonwqoent,  while  the  combinations  of  conaeqoenoea  ahoold 
follow  analysed  laws  of  perceptual  oonstruotion.  Secondly,  by 
means  of  these  laws  of  sequence  all  the  i>articular  tacts  of 
existence  should  be  so  connected  that,  starting  from  any  point, 
we  should  be  aUe  to  understand  how  and  why  everything  else 
Mb  into  its  place.  We  should  still  have,  we  must  have,  a 
reality  to  st«rt  from,  which  we  take  and  must  lake  as  given ;  1>nt 
in  a  complstod  system  of  this  kind  we  should  have  tlie  whole 
of  reality  so  interconnected  that  the  startin^-iuint  should  be 
immatenal,  and  that  each  atom  of  reality  should  reflect  tli 
oniverseL  Beohty,  then,  would  be  explained,  not  ns  referred 
something  else,  but  as  presenting  in  itself  a  oompletol,  ortic 
lated  or  intelligible  ^stem.  U  "  explanatiou  "  of  this 
ultimately  possible  ?    It  appears  to  meet  with  two  obataclee. 

2.  (a)  Tbi  first  of  tbeee  arises  ^m  the  conception  of  infinity 
—in  tiae  ordinary  sense  of  endless  space  and  time — vihiei> 
would  seem  to  put  the  summaUon  of  reality  into  a  true  whole 
altogether  out  of  court.  How  far  these  diflSculties  militate 
a^^ainst  the  very  conception  of  a  whole  of  things  we  aball 
discusB  lower  down.  Here  we  deal  with  them  only  as  affecttng 
our  ideal  of  a  completed  knowledge. 

Ad  uuivetaal  science  would  not  be  an  ioveatory  of  oxistenca 
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la  which  each  thing  was  known  individually.  Knowledge 
works  t]irouf>}i  tlm  uoivenal,  and  it  in  the  eweooe  of  the  claim 
of  Uiotighl  tlial  to  know  the  pari  is  in  some  degree  to  know  the 
whole.  Each  BtrioUy  HcicnliliG  Inith  is  takun  to  hold  univer- 
sally, tliat  is,  to  be  poleiitially  iiiBiiitu  in  its  cxtcosioii.  And 
Uiua  though  a  Suite  mi&d  could  not  number  all  tilings  and 
"  call  them  all  by  their  names,"  it  caa  yet  know  Romething  of 
all,  evea  of  intiuite  reality.  A  reference  to  an  old  Rccion  will 
illustrate  this  point  If  it  were  true  that  all  ttuDi,'s  moved  in 
cycles,  thiit  "eurth  did  like  a  snake  renew  her  winter  weeds 
outworn,"  and  thin  without  end,  then  t«  know  one  cycle  would 
be  to  know  all  time,  and  yet  tliu  one  cycle  could  be  a  finite, 
and  so  far  a  knowablv,  totality.  Short  of  belioviug  in  cycles,  we 
seem  bound,  if  we  reason  ut  all,  to  hold  tliat  our  rvsults,  if  good 
at  all,  are  true  of  the  infiuity  of  ttiiugtt,  and  that  accordingly 
our  iindetBtandiug  of  th«  worhi-whole  is  a  matter  of  approxi- 
mation. 

0>)  But  there  is  another  difficulty. 

We  have  seen  that  the  element  of  varlalnlity  must  be  left 
a  permaneat  indestructible  fact  of  Uto  universal  system,  and 
that  it  b  not  to  be  resolved  into  tlic  omploxitica  of  uniform 
soquenca  Tot  to  "articulate"  our  system — if  we  remember, 
OS  seems  sometimes  forgotten  by  those  who  speak  much  of 
systems,  that  "  ortiuulatioQ "  mtist  rest  on  some  definite 
principle — we  require  each  element  to  be  determined,  and  tluit, 
i^ain,  would  seein  necesaorilT  to  mean  that  it  ia  oonneoted  with 
other  elements  by  universal  laws.  How  can  these  poeilious 
be  reconciled  1 

Tlie  crux  arises  when  in  diCTercnt  parts  or  areas  of  leuUty 
we  have  relalious 

L  K 

M  M 

nod  we  coanot  eeoouot  for  the  difference  between  L  and  K. 
Why,  ^veu  M,  ia  L  here  and  K  there  t  That  is  the  "  arbitraiy  " 
disconnected  element  left  over  by  our  present  nexus  of 
universaU.  Supposing,  however,  that  L  and  K  were  themselvts 
univeraally  in  this  relation,  so  that  given  L  you  would  in  some 
point  of  time  or  space,  near  or  remote,  but  ut  a  dufiuile  distance, 
Bnd  E,  then  we  should  have  a  conipk-l^^'d  chain  of  universal 
links  if  we  start  from  L.  Still,  we  shuulil  have  to  assume  L 
rather  than  K  as  given  in  thii  area,  and  Uiat,  again,  would  be 
arbitnury.    This  eu^jigegils  another  line  of  thought 

Let  X  be  some  whole  constructed  of  definite  elementa  tn 
definite  relations,  possessing  as  a  whole  a  certain  determinate 

_. 
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determined  by)  the  position  as  well  as  the  charscter  t^  its 
elements.  Now  L  and  K  ma;  both  be  elements  in,  or  follow 
from,  elements  of  X.    Thus  we  may  have 

X 

A        B        C        D        E 

i    i    i    i    k 


in  which  scheme  every  part  has  its  determinate  position. 

The  positions  of  L  and  K,  or  of  the  relations  L  -  M  and 
K  ~  M,  are  fixed  by  the  fimcUon  of  each  in  the  whole  X.  And 
this  in  accordance  with  a  kind  of  nniveraal  law,  only  not  a  bw 
of  ordinary  inductive  aeqnence,  bnt  a  constructive  genei&lisa- 
tion.  For  the  whole  X  is  formed  of  the  elements  A  B  C  D  E  by 
a  law  of  construction;  and  similarly,  given  X  the  same  law 
determines  the  position  of  each  of  these  factois  relatively  to 
one  another  and  to  the  whole.  Starting,  then,  horn  X,  the 
whole  is  universal,  including  the  mutual  relations  of  K  and  L 

Still,  K.  and  L  may  not  universally  have  X  as  their  ante- 
cedent. One  or  other  of  them  may  also  be  a  constitnent  in  a 
whole  Y.  Then,  similar  questions  will  occur  about  X  and  T. 
We  shall  want  to  know  the  reason  of  their  position,  eta  This, 
again,  can  oDly  be  found  if  we  can  assign  them  as  elementa  to 
some  still  wider  whole  Z.  If  now  in  Z  we  have  a  "convertible" 
universal  our  problem  is  so  far  solved.  For  not  only  will  the  Z 
determine  the  various  relations  X-K-M,  L-M,  Y-K-M, 
etc.,  but  from  any  one  of  these  relations  we  can  infer  to  Z, 
and  heuce  to  the  others  also.  That  is,  variability  is  itself  "ex- 
plained," or  ftt  least  brought  into  a  system  of  universal  relations. 
Any  one  point  of  this  system  now  serves  us  equally  well  to 
start  from.     Given  any  single  element,  all  are  alike  necessary. 

Of  such  a  character,  then,  must  the  ideal  be  which,  on 
purely  intellectual  grounds,  we  form  of  the  totality  of  know- 
ledge. Just  as  the  requisites  of  explanation  lead  us  back  to 
ultimate  laws,  so  the  facts  of  individuality  and  variation  force 
us  to  suppose  a  certain  unity  of  character  as  belonging  to  the 
totality  of  being  which  fixes  within  the  whole  the  place  of  each 
several  element.  The  unique  and  the  commonplace,  the  fan- 
tastic and  symmetrical,  the  wildly  irregular  and  the  stringently 
uniform,  will  all  bear  their  part  in  determining,  and  will  all 
be  determined  by,  this  comprehensive  character.    What  such  a 
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character  may  be,  it  id  uotie  of  oar  business  here  to  det«nuitie. 
Whether  it  be  the  firat  caose  or  Qnal  purpose,  an  imm&neQt 
spirit  or  a  far-oET  divine  event,  a  God^like  glory  or  a  devilisb 
droMD,  18  DO  buainesa  of  lo^c  to  decide,  but  belongu  to  the 
ooQcreM  syntbesifi  of  all  knowlet^e,  towards  which  logic  contn- 
buCwonly  the  dry  bones  of  certain  abstract  conditions  and  limi- 
tations. It  is  our  part  only  to  insist  that  some  unity  of  character 
14  the  needed  keystone  of  the  arch,  without  which,  however 
much  we  knit  together  ttw  uniform,  the  varinble  will  nlways 
confront  us,  isoUted,  arbitrary,  and  unsciontiSc.  Any  finite 
whole  toay  be  all  systematic  witluD  and  in  virtue  of  its  intrioeic 
character,  but  its  position  relatively  to  others  will  still  and 
again  need  explanation.  It  is  only  the  summed-up  whole  of 
the  aniverse,  if  auch  summing  up  could  be,  which  would  fix  all 
reUtioas,  leaving  no  point  isolated  and  no  collocation  variable. 
And  thus,  indeed,  we  feel  of  the  unique  as  of  the  commooplnce, 
that  it  expresses  some  side  of  the  character  of  things.  Tlie 
farcical  and  tlic  tragic,  tlie  beautiful  and  the  base,  tho  leRne- 
menta  of  design  and  the  blindness  of  meohnnism,  are  all  features 
of  the  whole,  all  go  to  make  up  the  total  character  of  reality. 
The  goal  of  knowledge,  then,  is  a  system  in  which  {a)  all 

Care  united  to  others  by  universal  sequences;  (&)  the 
of  those  sequences  are  themselves  so  connected  by  all- 
enibmcing  uniformity  that  each  neceesiUtea  the  rest;  (c)  while 
ti\c  relation  of  many  of  these  flequences  to  one  another  in  space 
or  lime  varies,  tJitii  variability  is  determined  by  Che  constructive 
necessities  of  the  whole  to  which  all  belong,  In  this  whole,  at 
last,  all  relations  and  all  facts  tiave  their  place  determined 
antveradly  by  their  character. 

3.  Of  the  character  of  the  whole  which  knowledge  postu- 
lates, logic,  we  have  pleaded,  can  have  little  to  say.  Yet  tliero 
are  certain  categories  into  which  it  might  be  conceived  U 
falling,  and  on  those  categories  logic  may  claim  to  say  a  word. 
We  may  conceive  the  world-whole  as  roochanical,  oryanic.  or 
teleological  in  character.  Is  there,  on  grounds  of  mere  logic, 
anything  to  be  sold  for  or  against  any  of  these  three  con- 
ceptions 1 

(«)  Tlie  categonr  of  mechanism  oced  not  detain  as  lon^. 
By  mechanical  expLanAtion  we  mean  two  things :  tJte  analysts 
of  real  wholes  into  "  intelligible  "  connections — a  reaolutioo 
into  elemeota,  and  the  discovery  of  the  grotmd  of  any  given 
whole  in  some  other.  In  the  ftrst  seuso,  we  have  seen  that 
mochaniam  has  an  intelligible  ideal.  The  elements  out  of 
which  reality  is  constructed  we  may  conceivably  oome  upon 
by  degrees.    Under  this  sapect  mechanism  is  an  essential 
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element  in  anj  view  of  tlie  world-whole  For,  if  we  ooocoive  th« 
matter  (for  sxampic)  t«leol0|gjcall7  09  ui  end  to  be  worked  out, 
or  evaa  as  a  lif«  to  oe  sasbuned,  such  a  reault  most  depnnd  on 
the  working  together  of  elements ;  and  explamitiot>,  fmm  this 
point  of  view,  would  consist  in  aasigDing  the  contribution  o( 
each  element  to  the  assumed  purpose.  Now,  the  manner  of  thi 
contribution  must  fall  within  the  realm  of  mechanical  explana< 
tion.  liut,  iu  the  eecood  sense,  mechanism  van  come  to  no 
result  at  all.  It  leads  at  once  to  the  itifinile  ref^s«,  and  then 
is  for  the  spirit  of  mochauienl  cxplaDulioii  uo  net  in  heaven  or 
earth.  Houco  iu  tbo  ondeavour  to  asngo,  not  Die  elemcntarj 
working  of  causal  processes,  hut  the  arraiigenietit  of  tho  facts 
which  cater  in  or  give  rise  to  these  processes,  we  were  driven 
to  a  very  difleTeot  conception — that  of  the  whole  whicli  by  its 
character  determines  all  its  elements,  while  ilaelf,  in  turn, 
determined  by  them.  How  do  our  other  categones  fare  in  face 
of  this  conception  ? 

{8)  Teleolog}-.  The  subject  here  is  bo  bewildered  bv  am- 
biguities of  meaning  that  I  must  content  mj-««lf  with  sboitly 
stating  my  own  view  as  arising  from  t)ie  principles  suggesud 
throughout  this  work.  The  conception  of  l«leolo^',  thi-u,  as  I 
usdentand  it,  is  derived  from  conscious,  human  action,  and  it 
appears  to  involve  at  least  three  elements.  Kintt  of  nil,  it 
involves  a  process  in  time  with  some  definite  result ;  secondly, 
it  involves  an  element  of  value  in  the  result ;  and  thinlly,  r 
implies  that  this  element  of  value  is  a  determining  factor  in  tbi 
process  by  which  it  Is  brought  about  Now,  that  teleologic: 
procaBsee  exist  I  have  no  doobt  An  onlinory  purposivi 
bnman  act  (I  should  be  inclined  to  say)  may  have  a  mcchauical,' 
but  cfTtainty  has  a  teleological.  character.  Tlml  is  to  say,  tbo 
result  A  of  an  act  of  choice  a  is  an  actual  factor  in  determining 
tliat  act 

We  may  explain  this  by  referring  first  to  a  bictor  In  ohi 
namely,  expectation.  A  well-grounded  twlief  b  in  a  futu 
event  B  mimt  be  Miid  to  count  the  actual  occurrence  of  th 
event  among  its  conditions.  In  a  sense,  no  doubt,  the  belli 
arises  from  certain  present  or  past  events,  C  and  D,  which  have 
oome  to  our  knowledge.  Hut  why  do  C  and  D  give  riae  to  this 
parUetdor  mental  state  b  which  consists  in  an  expectation  of 
u  r  Simply  because  they  are  known  to  be  such  oh  to  produce 
B.  Take  from  them  thlit  chancteristie,  t,«.  eliminate  the 
coming  effect  from  the  conditions,  and  you  no  longer  get  U 
Tliat  is  to  say,  the  expoctod  effect  must  nuik  among  th«  eon> 
ditions  detemtintng  the  expectation.  Donbtlcts  the  expectation 
would  not  arise  except  as  the  result  of  past  oxperienoe,  from 
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which  we  dedn  oor  knowledge  about  C  and  D.  Bat,  equally, 
if  nature  were  not  Qnifonn,  i.e.  if  C  and  D  wor«  not  reallr  each 
as  to  produce  B,  the  belief  b  wotJd  not  ariwi  upon  any  logical 
method.  Very  poaaibly,  again,  we  may  be  able  in  the  ad%'aQce 
of  knowledge  to  tnoe  out  the  causes,  psydiological  or  physio- 
togical,  of  belief,  and  show  how  the  etimuli  arining  from  C  and 
D  excite  contiguous  brain  areas  or  associated  molecular  dis> 
turbances,  which  in  their  turn  are  necoasarily  accompanied  by 
th«  bvlief  in  question.  But  the  completion  of  the  mechanical 
clmin  of  causal  conncctionB  would  not  interfere  with  the  point 
for  which  I  urn  at  present  contending.  The  fact  that  B  will 
happen  is  a  condition  without  which,  uuder  the  cirtumstancsB 
sapposed  (munety,  of  a  mind  acting  on  logical,  i,t.  sufBeiont 
grounds),  the  belief  b  could  not  occur.  In  this  sense,  then, 
and  in  these  circninstanoes,  the  future  must  be  rc^rded  u 
determining  the  present  That  is  to  nay,  pa.it  and  Aiture  form 
a  whole  in  which  you  could  argue  from  one  point  to  another  in 
either  direction,  whether  backwards  in  time  or  forwards  in 
time 

Now,  jurt  as  expectation  is  detemiined  by  what  is  actually 
coming,  so  choice  u  detennincd  by  iu  reaiul,  which  we  now 
call  ita  cud  or  purpoeo^  And  here  there  is  a  direct  reciprocal 
TelatioiL  For  while  in  the  previous  case  B  would  come  about 
independently  of  b,8o  that  the  event  exp«otod  is  a  condition  of 
the  expectation,  hut  the  expectation  is  not  a  condition  of  the 
event  expected,'  here  the  end  is  a  condition  of  the  choice  a, 
and  the  choice  a  condition  of  the  end.  One  difficulty  most 
be  noticed.  I  may  choose,  not  A,  but  the  course  of  action 
which  leads  to  A.  Then  A  is  really  my  end,  but  A  may  never 
come  about ;  and  if  so,  since  it  never  comes  into  being,  it  cannot 
be  spoken  of  as  determining  my  action.  The  nial  condition, 
however,  is  here  nut  the  remoter  end,  but  the  immediate  result 
of  the  act  of  choice,  whether  that  \>v  merely  a  movement  of  my 
limbs  or  oi-gnns  of  speech,  or  even  a  change  in  my  mental 
disposition.  This  first  link  in  the  chain,  which  is  directly  in 
my  power,  together  witli  the  knowledge  of  its  connection  with 
the  real  end,  is  tbe  condition  of  the  act  of  choice. 

The  mind,  then,  is  determined  in  its  action  by  the  future  as 
well  as  by  the  post,  and  at  first  sight  we  might  bo  inclined  to 
set  this  down  ns  the  differentia  of  inlelligent  or  conscious  action 
in  dislinclton  from  thu  blind  mechanism  of  the  material  world, 
which  is  only  pushed  a  Urgo.  But  a  little  reHoction  will  show 
that  Uiis  distinction  docs  not  hold,  since  we  shall  be  compelled 

'  1  iiPMk,  of  eontu.  of  ontiiurv  ouu.     Notorioiutjr,  ttiore  am  iiutMMM  (n 
wkicb  Ilia  pniphMjr  ii  tlio  ouuo  ot  Ita  owa  fuimiarat. 
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OD  onr  pnndples  to  conceiTe  til  reality  u  eqnall  j  detemuning 
and  determined  in  either  temporal  diiectirai.  For,  admittu^ 
the  plaralitj  of  caoaes  ao  far  as  way  partial  effect  is  concerned, 
there  seesu  ererj  reason  to  hold  that  for  the  tme  total  effect 
there  ia  bat  one  possible  total  canse,  bo  that  we  can  infer 
cither  nj,  and  the  relation  is  reciprocaL  Bat  if  this  ia  bo,  we 
moat  in  every  case,  if  we  extend  oar  view  to  the  totality  of 
interrelated  seqnencea,  regard  the  result  as  conditioning  the 
caoae  enij  bit  as  mach  as  conditioned  b;  it  We  may  pnt  it 
simply  and  shortly  in  this  way — if  reauty  were  sacb  as  to 
exciade  the  effect^  or  any  portion  of  it,  Uien  it  coold  not 
tolerate  the  caase ;  since  it  admite  the  efflEwt,  it  most  admit  the 
canse  also. 

The  trae  distinction,  then,  between  caosation  in  the  mental 
and  caosation  in  the  physical  world  is  not  that  the  fatore  cornea 
in  as  a  determining  condition,  but  that  the  tUmmi  of  vaiue  ap- 
pears as  a  consideration.  It  is  not  A  strictly  which  coaditaons 
my  choice  a,  but  V  the  element  of  value  in  A ;  or  if  the  true  deter* 
minant  of  choice  be  restricted  to  a,  the  stage  in  Uie  process  to 
A  which  is  strictly  within  my  power,  then  it  is  V,  the  acquired 
value  which  a  derives  from  its  relation  to  A  which  really 
moves  me.  Porposive  choice,  then,  is  determination  by  value 
of  some  kind  or  other.  And  juat  as  one  line  of  explanation  tat 
one  side  of  reality  leads  to  the  mechanical  ideal,  as  above 
described,  so  a  quite  difTerent  line  of  thought  leads  to  explana- 
tion by  motives,  i.e.  by  values,  and  all  thought  which  has 
human,  or  more  broadly,  intelligent,  action  for  ita  field  expects 
to  find  its  ultimate  satisfaction  in  explanation  on  those  lines. 
It  looks  for  a  standard  of  value  to  explain  why  things  become 
chosen,  and  so  form,  as  it  were,  the  elementary  force  by  elaborat- 
ing which,  in  combioation  with  the  manifold  complexities  of 
life,  we  could  understand  the  mass  of  intelligent  actions.  On 
the  side  of  analysis  into  elementary  sequences,  teleology  thus 
forms  a  proper  complement  to  mechanism.' 

To  pass  now  to  the  world-whole,  does  the  conception  of 
teleology  help  us  ?  The  conception,  in  our  view,  implies  a 
process  towards  an  end,  an  element  of  value  in  the  end,  and  the 
determination  of  the  process  by  that  value.  This  much  assumed, 
certain  forma  of  teleological  conception  may  be  put  aside  at 
onc&    That  existence  is  a  realised  idea,  a  comprehensive  plan, 

'  I  do  not  here  inquire  either  irtiat  form  teleoloKlcal  explsnition  woald  take 
(i.«.  what  the  dPterminantt  of  vnliie  are),  nor  whether  mechanism  and  teleoloft; 
•re  BiiiauBtivB  of  the  forma  of  ex[il«n»tion.  I  need  only  remind  the  reader  thit 
the  muss  of  oriinnic  adafitstinna  culniinatittf;  in  the  higher  reflexes,  and  passing 
from  thorn  !iy  obscure  cradstions  into  the  domain  of  the  semi- intelligent,  present 
a  primA/aeit  intermediate  kingiiom  of  great  interest  and  vide  extect. 
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or  evcD  a  purpoHu  uufolding  itseU  Uiroughout  the  ages,  seem  to 
be  exprosBioas  wiUiouC  meatUDg,  if  intended  to  chai«ctema 
retJity  u  H  whole.  By  a  phm,  for  exmuplc,  we  uodentcnd  & 
more  or  less  cotaplex  set  of  adjustments  pluuned  by  somebody 
for  the  sake  of  some  end.  The  somebody  and  the  end  foil  out* 
side  the  plan,  and  a  plan  which  is  not  deviaed  by  anybody  nor 
for  any  reason  seems  to  be  about  as  real  and  iutereeting  as  a 
speecli  wliich  is  not  delivered  for  a  cause  which  does  not  exist. 
A  purpose,  an  end,  cannot  characterise  reality  as  a  wMt. 
There  may  be  something  or  some  one  striving  towards  an  cod, 
but  if  so,  i1r>  end  must  he  but  one  element  in  reality,  and  not 
its  final  omDiprt-tiunl  usBeoce. 

la  a  more  coasistont  form  the  conception  of  t<:I(>olog>-  would 
fall  back  upon  the  view  tliat  there  is  au  end  for  Uw  sake  of 
which  tiie  world  exists,  being  eltaped  by  an  intelligent  mind, 
or,  more  generally,  being  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  intelligence 
to  reach  its  goal  Here  there  is  a  bond  fide  pliin — a  proceaa  and 
a  result  and  a  relation  between  the  two,  and  with  the  mehta  of 
lliis  conception  logic  hsa  nothing  to  da  I  merely  point  out 
that  it  iu  not  a  purely  teleologicaf  explanation  of  toinga  For 
it  postulates  not  only  a  design,  but  a  designer,  and  not  only  a 
designer,  bat  a  oertain  dclimte  process  by  which  the  end  is 
reached,  tA  a  oerlain  definite  relation  of  means  and  ends.  Now, 
that  these  means  are  requisite  to  this  end,  or  tltut  these  means 
are  used  and  no  others,  must  depend  on,  or  express,  attributes  of 
reality  other  tlian  the  character  or  value  of  the  end  iteelf — 
attributes  limiting  both  the  mind  postulated  and  ita  end. 
Similarly,  to  postulate  a  mind  at  all  is  to  postulate  more  than 
the  plan  which  the  mind  forms.  In  both  these  ways  the  true 
complete  characterisation  of  the  whole  ts  bound  to  fall  outside 
the  province  of  teleology, 

Iu  fuct,  we  may  say  btieBy  that  the  simple  ooneidcrution 
of  means  oud  ends  is  itself  fatal  to  iho  cluiiiiii  uf  icluulogy.  For 
un  end  seems  to  involve  effort  and  want,  and  again  means  by 
whicli  effort  eon  sotisfy  itself;  and  so,  on  tlie  one  hand,  the 
veij  conception  of  an  end  scorns  to  imply  something  that  falls 
outside  the  end  itself  and  strives  after  it;  while,  on  the  other, 
the  process  by  which  the  end  ia  realised  seems  fixed  by  some 
definite  constitution  of  reality  in  which  the  nature  of  the  end 
itself  is  onlr  one  factor  among  others.  Teleology,  in  short,  is 
as  onc-sidea  and  relative  a  category  as  mechanism.  Ifoth  alike 
are  explanations  by  reference  to  something  else,  and  are  there- 
fore ipto  faelo  incapable  of  standing  as  expressions  of  the  full 
nature  of  the  whole. 

(7)  Of  the  three  conceptions  before  us,  that  of  an  oiganism 
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ia  the  least  nnfit  to  express  the  notion  of  the  whole  which  we 
have  bees  led  to  form.  A  living  organism  is  a  Whole  standing 
in  a  relation  of  reciprocal  determination  to  Che  parts  of  which 
it  consistB.  Each  organ  of  the  homan  body,  and  each  cell  of 
each  otgan,  depends  for  ita  peculiar  character  on  the  nature  of 
the  whole,  while  the  whole  is  eqnally  characterised  and  condi- 
tioned by  the  organs  which  compose  it.  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  lungs  came  into  existence  for  the  sake  of  respiratioD.  or  thst 
the  vaso-motor  nerves  are  animated  by  a  desire  to  r^nlate  the 
bodily  temperature.  I  mean  that,  tcdiing  the  devdopmeat  of 
the  body  at  any  stage  you  please,  and  looking  at  it  all  round, 
you  find  that  while  you  can  mentally  (or  physically)  divide  it  up 
into  a  nnmber  of  parts,  no  one  of  these  parts  coold  arise  or 
maintain  itself  without  the  rest  And  the  more  completely 
the  oiganism  is  a  true  unity  the  more  thorough  is  the  inter* 
depenctence.  There  is  an  obvious  development  in  the  direc- 
tion of  true  unity,  from  the  loosely  aggregated  cell  colonies 
through  the  segmented  animals,  which  can  live  in  parts,  to  the 
higher  oiganisms  which  act  as  true  wholes.  Moreover,  even  here 
there  is  a  marked  iacrease  of  centralisation  as  we  pass  from  the 
frog,  with  its  relatively  independent  cord  and  hind-brain,  to  man, 
whose  whole  functions  are  brought  to  an  end  by  grave  injury 
to  the  hemispheres.  It  is  true,  then,  to  say  of  the  organism 
that  neither  parts  nor  whole  could  be  what  they  are  without 
one  another,  that  as  are  the  parts  so  is  the  whole,  and  as  is 
the  whole  so  must  each  part  be.  And  this  is  the  more  tme 
the  more  completely  the  ideal  of  our  oiganism  is  realised.  So  far 
as  we  get  independence  of  parts  we  trend  towards  the  inorgania 
If  we  advert  to  oi^nic  fuuctions  rather  than  structure,  this 
will  be  clear.  The  organic  functions  we  can  only  hope  to 
understand  in  relation  to  the  whole  which  they  form.  This 
relation  ia  that  on  which  the  idea  of  function  depends.  Take 
any  one  of  them,  as  the  regulation  of  the  bodily  temperature. 
We  can  see  fairly  well  from  what  we  know  of  the  chemifltry 
of  the  body  that  the  metabolic  activity  which  constitutes  (so  to 
put  it)  the  chemical  aspect  of  life  can  only  go  on  within  certain 
limits  of  temperature.  Accordingly  we  find  a  complicated  set 
of  nervous  adjustments  which,  acting  on  the  heart,  arteries,  skin, 
sweat  glands,  etc.,  adjust  the  temperature  of  the  blood,  in  the 
baby  and  in  his  grandfather  in  Arctic  snows  and  under  a  torrid 
sun,  to  98°'4  as  long  as  health  is  maintaxTied.  But  this  machinery, 
like  others,  may  get  out  of  gear.  It  can  only  resist  a  certain 
amount  of  strain,  and  if  this  is  exceeded  it  is  Uable  to  go  wrong, 
and  then  the  blood  temperature  rises  or  falls,  and  exhaustion 
or  even  death  results.     Now,  here  the  organ  is  no  longer  per- 
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fonoinc  it<  ftmction,  but  it  still  exigtn  ami  still  acta,  only  no 
Iong(>r  m  th«  mt;  of  maintAi&ing  the  whole  to  which  it  betonKB. 
So  fur,  tlien,  as  perfi-ctiun  of  Kc^iistmenl  fails,  so  far  the 
organ  is  independent  <jf  the  wholft  orgnnism,  and  will  go  on 
woricing  on  its  own  account.  lu  exbtenoe,  so  far  as  it  is  ill- 
adjusted,  depends  on  other  factors  besides  the  cliaracter  of  the 
whole  to  which  it  belongs. 

It  is  here  in  part  Uiat  we  £nd  the  difference  between  on 
organism  and  a  machine.  If  an  express  engine  is  overturned 
the  driving-whcM.-U  mnjr  go  on  whirling  aimlesHly  in  tht;  air  as 
though  QoUiing  had  happened.  The  steam  cpea  ou  driving;  the 
piston  to  and  fro,  the  piston>rod  works  tn«  crank,  and  the 
crank  turns  tlie  wticel  rcgardleaa  of  the  fsct  that  the  end  for 
which  they  were  brought  into  being  is  no  more,  and  that  the 
whole  in  whicli  they  were  formed  to  be  ports  is  a  wreck.  Tliat 
is,  they  are  relativeiv  independent  of  the  totality  which  const)- 
Ititesthe  engine,  still  more  of  the  pnrposes  wluch  the  engine 
was  bnilt  to  serve. 

All  this  illustrates  by  contrast  or  by  limitation  the  ideal 
relation  of  the  organism  and  its  porta.  In  this  ideal  there  ia 
no  determination  ah  rxtra,  but  all  the  parts  are  mutually 
interdependent  while  their  precise  arrangements  would  seem  to 
depend  on  some  general  characteristics  of  the  whole  which 
they  form.  Now,  it  was  some  such  conception  as  this  to  which 
'our  ideas  of  the  final  iwstulates  of  explanation  eeemed  to  lead 
ua.  Tile  notion  of  an  organism  certainly  Ioms  much  of  its 
foroe  if  we  cannot  apply  it  to  an  eating  and  drinkii^,  respiring 
and  secretine.  and  perhapa  sensitive  and  intelligent,  l>oing ;  but 
in  tbo  organic  relation  we  seem  to  have  the  bvsl  hint  for  a 
notion  of  the  whole  of  things  so  far  as  mere  logic  can  give  us 
soy  snggostion  upon  the  matter. 

One  further  misconception  remains  to  I)c  met  If  the 
organic  whole  has  an  element  of  value,  every  )Wt  will 
neoessnrily  contribute  to  this  result;  and  by  an  easy  but 
somewhat  misleading  process  the  system  is  thus  re^tled  as 
s  plan  with  a  definite  end.  Tliis  is  quosi-tcleology.  We  have 
indeed  here  a  relotjon  of  constituent  conditions  and  result,  but 
we  have  not  the  elements  nradi-d  for  teleology  proper.  We 
have  no  efTort  on  the  part  of  an  intelli^nt  mind,  no  prooees, 
no  distinction  of  means  and  ends ;  we  have  not  action  for  tlie 
soke  of  an  L>nd,  but  a  certain  good  realised  in  a  connected 
system,  and  ibero  is  no  more  teleology  in  the  matter  than  if 
each  element  were  of  value  on  its  own  ticcount.  The  relation 
of  parts  and  whole,  l)owever,  in  this  esse  counterfeits  teleology, 
ana  we  may  speak  of  such  realities  ss  qussi'teltologieal  wholes. 
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Anj  oiganiam  may  be  taken  as  an  instance  of  qaa8i-teleol<^ 
if  we  assume  (what  ma;  indeed  be  open  to  grave  doubt)  that 
life  ia  an  end  of  value  in  itself.  So,  f^ain,  with  a  human 
society.  And  in  both  these  cases  the  point  of  interest  is  that 
qnasi-teleology  is  separated  by  ill-defined  grades  from  teal 
teleology.  In  either  case  the  very  same  functions  that  have 
been  performed  in  accordance  with  organic  requirements  may 
come  to  be  done  under  the  impulse  of  a  conscious  appredaticm 
of  the  welfare  of  the  whole,  and  with  a  view  to  maintaining  at 
furthering  it.  Thus  under  a  competitive  system  of  iodnstiy 
the  average  man  works  for  his  own  profit,  and  yet  he  pro- 
duces com  or  cotton  or  coal  for  the  use  of  others,  and  the 
general  benefit  of  society.  This  is  due,  not  to  his  public  spri^ 
but  to  bis  place  in  a  social  system,  which  entails  this  necessi^ 
upon  him,  if  he  ia  to  make  his  living  or  his  fortune.  Bat  in 
all  societies  there  are  some  men — and  in  some  social  systems 
it  might  be  all  men — who  feel  that  their  work  is  for  the  social 
good,  and  who  would  adjust  it  accordingly.  There  ia  no  greater 
mistake  than  to  suppose  human  society  to  be  at  any  time  a 
perfect  organism.  So  long  aa  the  primary  object  of  each  man 
is  his  own  good,  conduct,  though  doubtless  kept  within  limits 
by  the  power  and  requirements  of  the  social  system,  will  never 
spontaneously  and  perfectly  adjust  itself  to  the  needs  of  the 
whole,  and  so  far  there  will  always  be  friction. 

lo  works  of  art  we  aeem  to  find  the  organic  and  the 
teleological  relation  combined.  To  explain  this,  we  may  contrast 
the  two  extreme  cases  of  a  machine  on  the  one  hand  and  a 
picture  or  a  poem  on  the  other.  A  locomotive  is  a  true 
teleological  whole,  in  which  every  part  has  been  brought  into 
existence  to  serve  a  given  end — to  enable  the  machine  to  pull 
such  a  weight  at  such  a  speed  with  such  an  expenditure  of 
coal.  The  "  why  "  of  any  part  of  it  is  to  be  answered  finally 
with  reference  to  this  end.  Thus  if  we  ask  why  the  compound 
principle  is  introduced  in  this  case,  the  answer  ultimately  is 
that  by  utilising  the  expansion  of  steam  we  get  more  horse 
power  per  hundredweight  of  coal  consumed.  Or  if  the  ques- 
tion be,  why  this  engine  has  a  3-feet  driving  wheel  while  that 
has  a  7-feet,  the  difference  is  understood  when  it  is  explained 
that  the  first  is  a  goods'  engine,  intended  therefore  to  draw 
heavy  weights  at  comparatively  low  speed,  while  the  second  is 
built  more  for  speed  than  strength.  But  while  every  portion 
of  the  engine  is  designed  for  the  "  good  "  of  the  whole,  there  is 
no  intrinsic  value  in  any  part.  It  would  not  matter  a  whit  to 
the  maker  if  every  detail  of  the  engine  was  altered  as  long  as 
he  could  get  the  same  tractive  force  on  to  the  couplings  of  the 
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fiist  cnrriago  for  the  same  expeaditttre.  In  (his  soasc,  tbc 
puts  arc  irrelevant,  and  this  diETereDtiatcs  the  machine  tnm 
Iho  work  of  ait  in  the  ordinary  sense.  For,  in  the  ptotuie, 
floch  shade  of  colour  haa  ita  vahie,  and  in  the  poem  each  line, 
however  aubordinate  to  the  whole  meaning,  and  however  im- 
perfect apart  ftom  the  rest,  has  still  a  beaaty  of  its  own.  The 
interest  in  a  good  novel  is  kept  np  from  first  to  last  Here, 
then,  is  the  true  organic  relation  which  is  at  the  same  time 
t^^IocicaL  But  cvt-n  hern  it  must  be  rvcolteoted  that  the 
wbolA  a  deemed  tcloological,  not  murvly  bocunse  ot:gaaic,  but 
because  tAkon  to  have  been  planned  and  created  by  an 
intelligent  mind,  which  has  in  this  case  a  whole  of  tlie  luad 
we  have  called  organic  as  its  end. 

Neither  mechanism,  then,  nor  t«leology  aeem  poaaible  cat©- 
goriea  into  which  the  world-whole  coulo^  hU.  And  ve  shall 
see  rea.<)an  to  think  that  no  category  at  present  elaborated  by 
thouclit  is  wholly  adequate  to  this  purpoae.  But  the  organic 
rehition — undi-rstood  io  a  broad  sense — seems  typical  of  the 
relation  of  whole  and  parts,  and  in  applying  it  tentatively  to 
the  final  whole  of  things,  we  at  least  keep  clear  of  contradic- 
tions which  beset  the  other  categories,  and  therefore  aeem  to 
find  in  it  a  more  hopeful  atarting-poiot  for  thought.  Within 
such  a  whole  teleology  may  of  course  play  its  part,  and  so 
—equally  of  counte — may  mechanism.  But  wherever  we 
Bay  li  yituit  ItiMc  rqc  oiniat,  we  mast  be  quite  sure  that  the 
realisett  «w«/a  has  intelligible  value.  To  assume — as  aome 
teleologicat  systems  seem  to  do^that  it  has  value  because  it 
is  perfect,  t.^.  complt't«,  sooms  to  reduce  teleology  itecif  to  the 
level  of  muchauism.  There  is  an  aUonuat^^d  tdeolog)-  which 
Rometimoa  takes  on  iteclf  the  function  of  a  kind  of  copybook 
piety.  Things  ve  beoause  they  are  good,  and  are  good  because 
they  are.  Tliis  kind  of  thing  had  better  be  left  to  the  copy- 
books. 


CHAPTER  VII 

Knowledge  and  Beautt 

So  tar  we  have  beeD  concerned  with  the  form  which  knowledge 
would  take  if  complete.  The  ideally  perfect  knowledge,  we 
may  say,  would  be  a  ajetem  like  that  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter.  But  is  perfect  knowledge  posaible  ?  or  would 
the  knowledge  which  we  have  described  deal  really  with  actual 
reality,  with  ultimate  reality  ?  Is  the  final  nature  of  things  in 
fact  kaowable  ? 

To  examine  fairly  the  well-known  difficulties  which  have 
been  raised  on  this  point,  we  must  go  over  some  of  our  old 
ground  and  bring  to  a  head  some  of  our  main  results  as  to  the 
conditions  and  rolidity  of  knowledge.  We  shall  then  be  able 
to  deal  with  the  main  question,  which  is  this :  Are  the  con- 
ditions of  knowledge  such  as  to  preclude  us  from  understanding 
ultimate  reality  ? 

1.  Our  first  question,  then,  is  as  to  the  conditions  of 
knowledge,  and  may  be  put  in  the  familiar  form :  What  does 
the  mind  itself  contribute  to  knowledge  ?  Is  there  an  d  priori 
knowledge  ?  Is  some  knowledge  or  M  A  priori  ?  If  there  is 
no  A  priori  knowledge,  are  there  certain  A  priori  conditions 
upon  which  knowledge  rests  ? 

What  first  are  we  to  mean  by  4  priori,  and  how  are  we  to 
contrast  it  with  the  d  posteriori  or  empirical  f  Of  these,  as  of 
most  similar  terms,  there  are  as  many  definitions  as  there  are 
writers,  and  I  do  not  know  that  any  particular  writer  can 
claim  to  bind  others.  It  will  then  be  understood  that  our 
definition  avowedly  depends  on  the  theory  of  knowledge 
already  explained,  and  is  intended  primarily  to  aid  in  summing 
up  that  theory  and  bringing  it  to  a  clear  issue.  Ijooking  to 
our  theory,  we  see  at  once  that  the  fundamental  distinction 
throughout  it  is  that  which  marks  off  the  given  from  the 
various  operations  of  the  mind  upon  the  given.  If  we  take 
the  given  as  our  point  of  departure,  all  that  is  logically 
dependent  on  it  will  be  li  posteriori  or  empirical :  all  that  is 
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iodependoot  of  it,  on  cho  contrary,  d  priori,  or  the  work  o(  the 
mino.  This  being  nDderetood,  what  is  the  poaitiou  of  thfi 
"  d  priori "  in  knowledge  ? 

Wo  m»y  clear  some  of  the  ground  with  a  nc^tivo.  Of 
pure  it  priori  knowledge  we  hnve  none  at  all,  it  our  tlioory  be 
true  and  the  oonditions  it  allows  exhaustive.  Every  judg- 
ment and  every  inference,  according  to  our  view,  starts  from 
and  resta  on  the  given.  But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  of  the 
principles  of  inference  themselves  t  We  claim  to  know  those 
priacipletf,  and  Uiey  claim  to  be  truths,  to  bold  of  reality ;  yet 
frum  tno  oattin  of  the  coae — seeing  that  thi-y  extend  beyond 
&U  Unit  is  "given  "—we  cannot  say  that  their  truUi  bus  been 
experienced.    Then  how  is  it  known ) 

This  leads  us  to  a  more  positive  statemenL  What  is  d 
priori,  l«.  independent  of  the  given,  is  alwaj'S  tli«  function  of 
tbe  mind  conoerning  the  given.  I  do  not  remember  because 
i  experieooa  memory,  nor  do  I  infer  because  I  hear  and  see 
infeteoces  at  work.  But  as  soon  aa  contents  are  supplied  to 
my  apprehension,  my  mind  fastens  on  them  and  sets  tliese 
further  activities  to  work.  Apprehension  itself  is  an  activity 
which  cannot  indeed  bo  cxerUtd  except  upon  some  content,  but 
which  does  not  rely  for  its  veraaty  or  credibility  on  tbe 
character  of  its  content.  The  various  mental  o|>«»ration5,  then, 
diverse  as  they  may  be  in  cliaracter,  ugioe  in  ongia  Ttiey  are 
not  primarily  "  given."  ue.  observed  or  apprehended.  Or  rather, 
they  would  exist,  and  their  work  would  be  in  great  part 
equally  good  and  valid,  though  they  should  never  ue  appre- 
hended. For,  in  fact,  they  may  tbemaelves  become  objects  of 
apprehension,  as  when  I  fei-l  tJiut  I  remember,  or  am  aware 
that  I  am  drawing  an  iufereaca  But  (a)  ttiey  may  exist,  and 
work,  and  work  correctly,  without  being  matter  of  observation ; 
and  (i)  they  are  not  constructed  by  the  mind  from  any 
observed  materials.  On  tbe  contrary,  they  must  work  ui>on 
the  given  material  before  there  can  be  any  question  of 
construction  or  infereoca  This  is  what  we  mean,  then,  by 
calling  the  primary  mental  functions  d  priori.  As  functions 
they  are  d  priori  activities  which  the  mind  does  not  learn,  but 
possesses  independently  of  experience.  As  known  facts,  they 
are  just  as  much  matters  of  experience  as  anything  olsa  I 
analyse,  construct,  remember,  infer  without  learning  to  do  so 
from  experience ;  but  the  fact  that  I  remember  or  the  mode  in 
which  I  inter  are  themselves  matter  of  observation  when  I 
come  to  attend  to  my  own  ineutol  operationa.  We  stand, 
then,  in  full  agreement  witli  tbe  poeitioo — no  longer  a  novelty 
— tlukt  function,  twt  formed  knowledge,  ia  d  priori. 
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This  denial  must  be  carefoll^  ioterpTetecL  Every  infemice, 
every  judgment,  nay,  every  apprehension,  rests  in  part  upon  s 
subjective  element.  It  is  inevitably  constituted  and  de- 
termined by  one  or  more  of  the  functions  we  have  been  so 
long  describing.  If  we  sought  to  realise  the  antithesis  of  the 
work  of  the  mind  and  the  product  of  experience  in  an 
opposition  which  should  set  up  one  class  of  facts  as  purdy 
empirical,  as  free  from  all  reliance  upon  activities  of  the  mind, 
against  the  mixed  and  composite  results  that  rest  on  memoty 
or  reasoning,  we  should  find  no  reality  to  which  our  antftbesis 
could  apply.  The  purely  &  posteriori  can  no  more  be  foond 
than  the  absolutely  d  priori  knowledge.  Nor  indeed  was  this 
required  by  the  terms  of  our  definition,  nor  can  it  (we  may 
perhaps  venture  now  to  say)  be  required  by  any  definitioD 
which  should  place  the  facts  in  any  light-giving  order.  The 
"  empirical "  must  mean  the  dependent  on  the  given ;  bat  this 
dependence  can  be  nothing  except  Ii^ical  seqoence  in 
accordance  with  existing  activities  of  thought  Similarly,  the 
d  priori  was  the  independent  of  the  given,  and  for  this  we 
found  no  verifiable  example  save  the  activities  of  thon^t 
themselves.  Any  ordinary  judgment,  then,  is  empirical  us 
drawn  from  experience,  but  it  is  drawn  from  it  by  one  or  other 
of  our  modes  of  thought. 

We  are  now  better  able  to  deal  with  the  axioms  of  reason- 
ing. We  have  seen  in  Chapter  II.  how  these  are  logically 
formed.  As  to  the  special  questJons  of  their  d  priori  or  empirical 
character,  we  have  only  to  apply  the  results  there  inched. 
They  are  formed  first  by  analysis  of  our  spontaneous  methods 
of  inference,  i.e.  by  the  empirical  analyaia  of  given  modes  of 
thought,  and  then  by  subsumption  from  this  analysis,  i.e.  by 
applying  the  same  spontaneous  thought  to  the  analysed  result 
As  resting  on  analysis  of  and  inference  from  the  given,  their 
character  is  accordingly  empirical  in  the  sense  in  which  all 
knowledge  is  empirical  The  only  difference  is  the  original 
nature  of  the  given  material  The  generalisations  which  I  form 
about  the  wluteness  or  the  texture  of  the  paper  before  me 
might  be  held  "  empirical,"  as  grounded  on  some  given  facts  of 
sense,  colour,  tactual  properties,  and  the  like.  When  we  have 
classed  these  facte  as  "  given,"  we  have  said  our  last  word  about 
them ;  they  have  no  further  kinship  with  the  mind,  no  farther 
play  or  importance  in  or  interest  for  knowledge.  But  these 
mind-factfi,  it  might  be  said,  are  different  Given  as  they  are 
to  the  reflective  consciousness,  they  are  implicit  long  before 
they  are  made  matter  of  reSection  :  they  are  d  Twtort  activities, 
and  thus  the  knowledge  derived  &om  them  should  be  called  d 
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priori  knowledge.  I  should  call  it  latlicr  knowledge  of  the 
A  priori.  For  ii  wc  ttdhcre  in  the  term  d  priori  to  the  meaning 
"  knowledge  that  ia  indepcudcut  ot  the  given  "  we  cannot  pre- 
dicate this  of  the  principles  iu  question. — fintlj,  betauso  wtiy 
are  inferred  from  riven  modee  of  inference ;  and  Beoondlr,  if 
this  reason  be  repudiated  hy  the  above  argument,  because  tiieir 
certaiuty  requires  a  verification  into  which  experienc*  enter*. 
AVe  have  seeu  in  Chapter  II.  that  there  are  many  tnodea  of 
thought  leading  us  in  all  secnritj  to  contradictoiy  reflults,  on 
which  account  we  declined  to  accept  felt  certainty,  or  rfc  /aeto 
existence  as  a  way  of  thinking,  for  a  test  of  truth.  If  our 
thforjr  of  validity  is  correct,  this  test  is  to  be  found  nowhere 
but  in  the  convergence  of  many  judgmcnta  on  manv  methods, 
and  concerning  many  points  of  nmlity.  Tlic  principle  which 
claims  axioniutic  value  must  moke  good  its  claim  by  perform* 
ing  an  axiom's  work :  that  is,  ordering  and  harmonisiug  given 
focts.    TIius  though  we  reject  Mill's  proof  of  the  inductive 

.  .8  by  generalisation  from  observed  uniformity,  wo  must 

it  tills  de  facto  uniformity  of  things  as  a  negative  condition 
of  our  adherence  to  these  axioms.  Should  the  world  turn  out 
otlicrwise  than  **  uniform,"  should  tlio  character  of  its  uaifonnity 
dtlfer  from  that  postulated  by  our  axiom,  wo  should  have  to 
find  some  other  priocinle.  It  ts  only  as  the  formulation  of 
"  suocassftd"  DUthods  iJiat  the  axioms  have  truo  logical  weight, 
and  these  molhods  liave  suoocedod  bocaose  ot  thoir  iu;oord  with 
the  foctfl.  Show  us  other  nwthods  that  accord  still  )>ettur  with 
the  fact-«,  x.t.  that  form  a  body  of  judgments  more  certain  and 
more  closely  articulated,  and  you  give  us  grouud  for  «  new 
principle  that  shall  ohange  tho  character  of  reasoning  itself.  I 
conclude  that  the  axioms  of  reasoning  rest  on  the  given  in  a 
double  sense:  positively,  they  depend  upon  analysis  of  onr 
s|>oniiitieous  interence,  and  an  equally  spontaneous  inferdnce 
from  tliis  analysis ;  ncgttivclj,  they  rest  on  the  BUcoe84  of  ttioM 
inferences,  that  is,  their  observed  accordance  with  the  facts,  or 
(if  ;rou  prefer  it)  the  accordance  of  the  multitudinous  Judgmects 
derived  by  them  from  the  multitude  of  facts  given. 

Lastly,  the  judgment  of  validity  is  in  much  the  same 
position.  The  test  of  truth  is  the  consilience  of  judgments.  Id 
so  far  as  these  jadgmonls  are  formed  ttota  the  given,  it  ia 
empirical.  In  so  far  as  they  utc  formed  by  methods  which  the 
mind  "  contributes,"  and  iu  m>  far  af  the  mind  judges  of  their 
consilience,  it  is  d  priori.  The  actual  concrete  test,  then,  is  of 
the  ordinary  empirical  cliarocter  in  the  sense  we  have  attached 
to  that  wora.  As  to  our  belief  that  this  is  the  tnie  test,  that 
we  have  seen  to  depend  on  an  analysis  of  the  idea  of  validity 
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in  relation  to  what  we  can  say  em|nrically  of  onr  knowledge  in 
seneral,  in  which  again  we  get  the  same  foaion  of  elemeota  as 
u  presented  by  the  axioms  joBt  considered.  We  have,  again, 
analysis  and  generalisation  of  our  own  methods  of  t^ongfat 
corrected  or  confirmed  by  the  saccese  which  we  meet  with  in 
carrying  out  those  methods  in  experience.  On  the  whole,  then, 
we  are  Justified  in  abiding  by  our  formula.  Our  knowledge  of 
(he  principles  of  validity  and  of  the  axioms  of  leaaoning  is, 
indeed,  more  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  intellect  itself 
than  any  other  judgments  we  can  adduce.  Bat,  inasmach  as 
their  independence  of  other  facts  is  not  complete,  there  seems 
no  reason  for  constituting  it  a  nominally  distinct  class  of 
Icnowledge — a  distinction  which  would  obliterate  the  funda- 
mental fact  that  it  ia  arrived  at,  like  all  knowledge,  by  the 
action  of  mental  activities  on  given  facts ;  and  requires,  like  all 
knowledge,  the  consilience  of  other  judgments  to  confirm  It; 
that  it  is,  in  short,  empirical  aa  all  knowledge  is  empirical 

2.  Our  conclusion  here  settles  for  ns,  further,  oar  attitnde 
to  another  famous  antithesis.  If  we  put  apprehension  with  its 
content  on  the  one  side  and  call  it  sense,  while  we  range  all  the 
other  activities  on  the  other  and  call  them  and  their  conteuts 
thought,  we  must  clearly  join  hands  with  Locke  in  making 
8en3e  to  be  logically  the  prior  of  the  two.  We  can,  on  our 
principles,  have  no  thought  apart  from  sesse,  while  we  may 
have  sense  without  thought.  At  the  same  time  we  are  com- 
mitted to  an  almost  Kantian  antithesis  of  these  elements.  We 
make  no  attempt  to  reduce  thought  to  a  retention  or  combina- 
tion of  sense  elements.  A  combination  of  presented  elements 
would  still  be  a  sensation ;  a  retention  of  them,  a  continuous 
sensation;  and  between  these  states  and  that  assertion  of  th 
abssTtt  which  enters  necessarily  into  judgment  there  is  a  gulf  of 
disparateness  fixed  which  no  logical  analysis  can  pass.  For 
ns,  thought  acting  on  sensation  constitutes  all  knowledge  except 
that  of  the  immediately  present.  Beyond  the  here  and  novf 
both  elements  are  necessary ;  and  whatever  their  ultimate 
explanation,  neither  in  our  view  can  be  reduced  to  a  form  or 
modification  or  even  an  effect  of  the  other. 

But  while  recognising  the  "  ultimate  "  character  of  thought 
and  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  part  it  plays  in  con- 
stituting knowledge,  we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  our 
position  from  that  of  Kant  and  hia  present-day  followers.  The 
understanding  makes  knowledge,  but  it  does  not  make  nature. 
Memory,  construction,  inference  contribute,  not  to  the  nature 
of  the  given,  not  to  make  the  given  what  it  is,  but  merely  to  the 
judgments  which  we  form  about  the  given  or  about  facts  that 
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~wfl  suppose  to  rcsemblo  it.  Tlioughl,  if  our  tbeorv  is  true,  is 
not  reauty ;  it  is  of  reality.  Tliia  divergence  ia  rundAnientAl  to 
the  whole  nature  and  operfttiou  of  tliought  According  to 
Kant,  forms  of  thought  entered  actually  into  the  determination 
ol  tbo  sense  presentatioD,  and  we  saw  above  how  that  view  led 
necessarily  to  relativity.  Aocoiding  to  Uie  idealist  develop- 
ment of  Kant,  the  sensation  was  constituted  by  the  work  of 
thought,  not  in  part,  but  altogether.  According  to  tlw  view 
taken  in  the  present  work,  the  sensation  is  not  oomtituted  by 
thouffht  at  alt  There  may  be  occasions  wlwn  its  cont«nt  is 
wholly  or  in  some  resjwct  determined,  in  accordance  with 
special  peycltologicol  laws,  by  the  direction  tliought  has  taken 
or  is  taking,  but  in  the  sense  in  which  idealista  understand  it 
we  bare  seen  no  reason  to  r^ard  apprebensionB  as  dependent 
on  thought  or  conception.  Thought  cornea  in  when  we  go 
beyond  the  present,  even  if  it  be  only  to  describe  the  present 
by  assigning  its  general  quality.  But  what  does  thought  do? 
In  ita  various  fonns,  now  so  often  enumerated,  it  simply  enables 
OS  (1)  to  retain,  to  nndcistand,  to  huno  the  given  in  all  its 
elnmcnt!*,  and  as  a  whole ;  (2)  to  infer  a  wider  reality  re- 
aemhling  that  s^iueot  which  we  apprehend.  Thus  analysis 
brings  special  elements  of  the  given  into  tlie  focus  of  attention ; 
memory  aaserta  what  has  been  given ;  construction  makes  of 
the  given  continuum  a  whole  present  at  any  moment  of  con- 
sciousness; the  forms  of  inference  find  out  llie  order  and 
character  of  the  given,  and  extend  our  knowledge  to  a  wider 
reality ;  and  finally,  in  bringing  all  Iboso  methods  and  their 
iMulta  to  a  test,  we  assure  ourselves  that  Llio  network  of 
judgments  thus  fa-<htouedi»nota  world  of  thought  merely,  but  a 
system  of  thought  truly  r«pre9enting  a  real  world.     At  no 

Saint  in  our  account  of  knowledge  do  we  find  thought  as  such 
etermining  the  nature  of  the  reality  wbicb  it  thinks.  £ach 
judgment  daims  truth  of  reality,  and  claims  it  on  the  ground 
of  its  special  relation  to  the  given.  It  stands  or  falls  by 
comparison  with  the  given ;  or,  if  that  be  impossible,  with 
other  Judgments  of  similar  claims.  ConsUicaoe  of  judgments 
is  the  test  of  truth,  not  because  harmonious  Judgment  as  such 
is  reality,  but  because  each  Judgment  claims  to  assert  rvality, 
and  its  claim  has  a  strength  of  its  own  so  far  as  it  goea  The 
claim  and  the  te«t  would  alike  be  meaningless  if  thought  con* 
stituted  the  reality  whicli  it  thinks.  Kven  the  completett 
thouoht,  the  articiUated  system  of  Judgments,  is,  and  Imows 
itself  to  be,  distinct  in  its  existence  as  a  fact  from  the  order 
with  wbicJi  it  is  acquainted.  For  the  notion  of  a  thought- 
determined  reality  we  have  had  no  evidence  in  the  opentions 
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of  thought  which  the  aaalysis  of  bnowlec^  has  compelled  as 
to  recognise  ;  while  the  idea  ia  n^atived  by  the  notion  we  have 
formed  of  apprehetision  on  the  one  hand  and  judgment  on  the 
other.  We  know,  or  try  to  know,  realihr :  not  a  world  of  oor 
own  making  shut  off  from  the  truth  of  things,  as  the  relativist 
would  say ;  not  a  world  formed  by  intelligence  for  itself,  as  the 
idealist  would  have  it,  but  simply  a  reality,  the  character  of 
which  in  its  elements  and  as  a  whole  must  be  learned  from 
itself,  and  not  from  the  way  in  which  we  come  to  know  it. 

3.  But  to  put  aside  all  idealism,  whether  partial  or 
thoroughgoing,  there  is  a  form  of  relativity  ftom  which  we 
cannot  escape.  Granting  that  we  know  reality,  no  one  could 
contend  that  we  know  it  as  a  whole.  That  our  knowledge  is 
limited  in  time  and  space  is  clear;  that  our  sentience  is 
limited  is  pretty  evident.  Who  can  suppose  that  the  possihle 
series  of  sounds  is  limited  to  the  range  of  the  keenest  human 
ear  ?  Who  can  deny  that  there  may  be  colours  "  above  "  the 
violet  or  "  below "  the  red,  or  that  a  differently  organised 
nervous  system  would  give  immediate  end  simple  sense-re- 
actions to  the  manifold  forms  of  vibration  that  we  know  only 
by  those  effects  which  we  call  electrical  phenomena?  The 
facts,  alike  of  the  physical  and  psychical  order,  point  to  the 
possibility  of  an  extended  range  of  sentience.  The  continuity 
of  the  physical  stimuli  of  sensation  makes  it  difficult  to  believe 
in  any  ultimate  disparateness  of  character  between  such  as 
cause  sensation  in  us  and  such  as  are  seemingly  dark  and 
dumb ;  while  the  facts  of  individual  variability,  and  of 
heightened  powers  within  the  individual  under  stress  of 
abnormal  excitements,  combine  with  many  appearances  of 
animal  sentience  to  suggest  feelings  and  sources  of  feelings 
hitherto  unexperienced^  All  this,  no  doubt,  is  suggestion 
merely.  No  positive  result  can  be  based  on  it,  and  it  serves 
merely  to  remind  us  of  our  actual  limits,  to  show  that  our 
knowledge  is  confined  (if  I  may  so  put  it),  not  in  quantity 
alone  but  in  quality,  not  in  extent  but  in  internal  character  as 
well. 

With  the  limitation  of  our  perceptive  faculties  a  much 
more  important  aspect  of  relativity  is  connected.  We  have 
seen  how  the  data  of  sense  form  the  material  of  oar  con- 
ceptions, and  how  these  conceptions — such,  for  instance,  as  the 
causal  relation,  substantiality,  or  the  self — once  formed  become 
for  us  for  the  future  a  kind  of  predetermined  framewtsk,  like 
the  Kantian  categories,  into  which  we  think  that  our  experience 
must  be  fitted.     But  these  coDceptione  are  formed,  not  only 

'  Cr.,  t.g.,  Lubbock,  Sensa  of  Aniinala,  pp.  187-193. 
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from  our  limited  experience,  but  hy  our  limited  powers  of 
chouffhL  Accordingly,  though,  if  we  allow  that  thought  is 
valia  at  all,  we  musL  grant  tlicm  the  validity  tJiat  falls  to  their 
abare,  we  have  no  right  to  maintain  that  they  exprcM  tbo 
wbolt!  riulity  of  things.  UlttmMe  rcuklity  they  do  express,-— 
for  all  niiiltty  in  ultiuuiCc, — Mid  the  distinction  between  the 
proxiniat«Iy  nod  ultimately  real  should  not  bo  dr*wn.  The 
n»t  distinctJoD  is  between  the  partial  and  tho  complete  reality, 
and  the  mistake  of  thought  against  which  the  doolrioe  of 
rolatinty  rightly  protests  is  to  treat  it«  partial  conceptions  oa 
exhaostitui  the  whole  nature  of  tlie  existence  with  which  it 
has  to  de^.  And  this  over-conlidenoe  brings  its  nemesis ;  for 
the  time  comes  when  the  conceptions  used  will  no  longer 
lit  the  facts,  and  then  amc  thu  different  shifts  by  which 
thought  trios  to  make  inoonipatiblo  ends  auivt.  The  (acts  ore 
denied  on  the  strength  of  the  conceptions;  or  the  conceptions 
OD  the  ground  of  the  facts ;  or  a  general  want  of  confidence 
in  the  whole  work  of  thought  is  eagendorcd,  and  we  are  landed 
in  scepticism.  The  true  remedy  for  all  of  which  seems  to  be 
a  constant  revision  of  our  atructural  concepts  in  the  light 
which  experience  and  our  knowledge  of  their  genesis  may 
throw  upon  them, — a  revision  which,  according  to  our  view, 
will  establish  their  validity  as  expressing  certain  sides  of 
reality  without  jiutifyiug  their  claim  to  exhaust  the  nature  of 
aU  that  is. 

To  explain  briefly  by  a  few  instances.  The  conception  of 
substance  is  one  of  the  most  abi(iuitous  categories  of  daily 
nsage,  and  (or  it  we  have  seen  a  fairly  simple  logical  justifica- 
tion. But  this  concept  aa  ordinarily  usetl  leads  to  difficulties, 
if  not  to  contradictions.  For  the  contrast  of  the  real  being 
of  the  thing  with  its  changing  states,  of  its  own  nature  from 
that  wliicb  it  docs  or  suffers,  follows  naturally  from  the 
unrellectjve  oao  of  the  concept  as  it  stands,  but  leads  to  all  the 
difBoultios  of  "abstract  being"  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the 
€ttU4tt  transietM  on  the  other.  The  way  out  of  thoae  con- 
tradictions— 'Whether  Uiis  way  has  been  pursued  successfully 
in  foregoing  cliapters  or  not— seems  to  lie  in  treating  all  tbo 
observable  phenomena  of  permanence  and  cbonjie  as  fnimA 
/aeie  of  eiiiial  value,  and,  postulating  that  our  conceptions  rest 
logically  on  these  phenomena,  in  seeing  what  way  of  conceiv- 
ing the  whole  sot  of  data  arises  naturally  out  of  tltem.  Vt'o 
crittciK,  not  one  couci-ptiou  in  the  light  of  anotlior  which  we 
take  as  fixed,  but  all  our  concoptioua  in  relation  to  one 
■  another,  and  to  the  facts  to  which  they  bear  reference.  We 
I     are  thus  able  to  assign  a  nieaning  of  its  own  to  the  coDceptioa 
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of  sabetonce  in  which  change  and  interaction  no  longer  appear 
as  self-contrsdictory.  Sinular  difficnltiea  arose  in  respect  to 
the  self — for  exam^de,  the  "  interactioa  "  of  mind  and  boaj.  It 
seems  clear  that  the  facts  as  we  have  them  here  will  not  fit 
into  any  catteries  that  we  possess  in  such  a  war  as  to  explain 
themselves.  The  attempt  to  "  conceive  "  correlation  between 
a  state  of  hrain  and  a  state  of  cooscionsneas  in  this  way  or 
that  way  falls  back  bafSed  and  helpless.  If  we  speak  of  them 
as  "  two  sides  of  the  same  thing "  we  yet  have  no  real  idea  of 
the  relation  expressed  by  these  terms.  The  connection,  in 
afaort,  is  not  really  for  us  conceivable, — that  is  to  say,  we  have 
not  the  data  out  of  which  the  conceptions  connecting  these 
facts  in  the  required  way  could  be  built  up.  We  ate  forced  to 
sappoee  that  they  are  in  fact  mere  fragments  of  the  total 
reality  involved  in  the  process.  So  r^irded,  the  problem 
ceases  to  present  contradictdons,  but  this  further  reality  is 
a  mere  X  necessary  to  the  data,  but  unknown  in  its  own 
cbaiacter. 

The  relation  of  mind  and  body  is  only  an  extreme  ease 
of  relations  which  we  must  take  as  de  facto  universal,  bitt 
which  we  cannot  explain  or  understand.  We  have  suggested 
in  an  earlier  chapter  that  the  explanation  of  causal  (m. 
universal)  relationa  is  a  real  possibility,  and  we  have  put 
forward  certain  forms  in  which  such  explanation  may  be  found 
But  the  vast  mass  of  our  inductive  knowledge  is  but  imper- 
fectly reduced  to  such  forms  of  explanation.  The  majority  of 
the  results  of  science  we  must  take  as  de/acio  established  by 
reasoning  from  experience,  though  their  why  and  wherefore 
remains  a  mystery.  In  all  these  cases  either  further  reality 
or  further  analysis  is  postulated  by  the  demand  of  the  intellect 
for  a  true  understauding  of.  things.  Ko  law  gives  us  the  tohoU 
truth  about  its  data,  until  it  is  not  only  proved,  but  understood. 
At  every  point,  then,  in  knowledge  we  are  in  contact  with 
facts  which  we  are  constrained  to  take  as  mere  elements  in  a 
wider  whole.  And  here  we  see  a  ground  for  great  reserve  in — 
I  will  not  say  accepting,  but — attaching  any  serious  weight  to 
the  elaborate  fabrics  of  hypothesis  reared  from  time  to  time  to 
"  make  the  facts  intelligible."  The  purpose  of  the  hypotheses 
is  to  understand  the  facts  by  means  of  conceptions  which  we 
already  have,  drawn  from  our  experience  as  at  present  to  hand ; 
and  the  implicit  or  explicit  claim  made  on  their  behalf  is  that 
you  must  either  accept  them  or  produce  some  other  hypothesis 
to  make  the  facts  intelligible.  This  claim  should,  I  think,  be 
onhesitatingly  rejected.  The  true  way  of  "conceiving"  the 
facts  may  as  likely  as  not  be  only  derivable  from  further  study 
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in  directions  u  yet  perhaps  UDguessed.  And  if  so,  no  coocep- 
tioD  that  wo  cotud  at  preeoDl  form  would  be  adequate,  for  the 
veiy  siniple  reaaoo  tost  the  true  data  for  fomung  it  ore  not 
jet  to  band.  Iq  all  sucb  cosos  it  «<toiii«  far  wiser  to  Call  back 
OQ  the  account  which  keeps  closest  to  the  simple  fuels  as  we 
have  them.  We  kuow,  say,  the  relation  A-B  as  a  fact  of 
■equence  or  coexistence  in  lime  and  spaca  We  have  good 
reaaon  in  the  broad  principles  of  inference  for  fteneraliaiug  the 
relation.  But  "exiuain"  it  we  cannot  It  srema  in  such  a 
case  just  as  well  to  stop  at  th«  point  justified  by  inference 
from  observation  as  to  play  at  underatanding  the  facts  by 
means  of  a  fiction. 

In  these  and  simitar  cases  wo  arcopon  bo  two  opposite  tempta- 
tions: fiist,  to  press  our  conceptions  as  final,  and  to  detarmino 
thut  the  (acts  snail  be  squeeied  into  them,  no  matter  how  ;  and 
secondly,  when  candour  compels  us  to  give  up  this  game,  to 
throw  over  our  oonceptious  altogether  as  vehiolea  of  genoiae 
truth,  to  confine  them  to  phenomena  or  appearance,  or  to 
suppose  them  mei^d  in  some  higher  conception  in  which  their 
distinctive  meaning  is  gone.  The  trae  lesson  is  that  out 
thought  is  inadequate  rather  than  inconsistent  It  gives  os 
reality  as  far  aa  it  goes,  hue  it  gives  it  us  in  port.  Wo  "  strive 
always  to  the  whole,"  but  we  gain  the  frngroeDL  We  are 
wrong  If  we  take  the  fragment  for  t)io  whole;  and  equally 
wrong  if  we  take  it  for  a  fragment  of  something  other  thai) 
reality.    It  is  real,  but  uot  the  whole  of  reality. 

4.  A  mecial,  perhaps  an  extreme,  case  will  illostrato  oar 
positiou.  We  have  throughout  treated  spaoe  and  time  as  modes 
of  reality.  Yet  thu  utt«m[)t  to  conceive  them  as  wholes  leads 
to  diOtcuItius  which,  aocurdiug  to  a  woll-koown  argument, 
amount  to  coutradiciioos.  Take  space,  and  endeavour  to  sum 
up  its  parts  into  a  whole.  No  sooner  have  you  done  so  than 
you  become  aware  that  such  a  whole  must  be  bounded,  and 
that "  advancing  to  the  Iwundary  you  could  still  throw  a  javelin 
beyond."  The  whole  is  bounded,  and  the  bound  involves  a 
beyond.  Thus  rour  attempt  to  conceive  a  final  space  -  whole 
breaks  down.  Space,  then,  is  infinite ;  hut  the  infiiute  atxvt 
Icrmmt  inooncetvabia  For  to  conceive  is  somehow  to  grasp, 
to  think  a  content  as  complete;  and  how  can  the  infinite  be 
completed  without  ooutradictiDg  itself  I  Space,  then,  can  be 
conooived  nelthttr  as  finite  nor  as  infinite,  and  since  tbuse  are 
the  only  possible  alt«niutivcs.  It  follows  that  the  existence  of 
space  involves  a  contradiction  and  cannot  be  aocci>t«d.  Tlie 
aiune  argument  will  apply  mvtatit  muUtJutU  to  time. 

But  the  argument  goes  a  step  too  far.    Space,  we  are 
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mtia&ed,  is  not  finite  Aod  it  ■  cmj  to  infer,  then  it  ia 
infinite — tar  what  u  the  infinite  but  the  not-finile?  Hkvii^ 
mUbiiabed  tbst  tpaee  is  infinite,  it  is  then  easy  for  u  to  argne 
tbBt  infinitnde  most  be  some  poBtzre  caaeayMe  cjiuacter ; 
and  it  is  again  euf  to  abov  tiiat  rach  a  diaiacter  cannot  be 
coDceiTed.  Bat  thu  mult  itself  oodit  to  show  as  that  we 
mnst  place  the  contndictaon,  not  in  tne  natnte  of  space  itsdf, 
bat  in  onr  own  azgoment  If  the  infinite  as  socfa  is  incoooelT- 
able,  if,  that  is,  no  poaitiTe  content  can  be  gnsped  coirespondii^ 
with  the  name,  it  remains  to  give  it  a  pomf  neeatiTe  meaning. 
aod  it  becomes  once  more  ib&  not-fimte.  Ana  Uins  the  pro- 
position "  space  is  infinite "  tm— na  nrithCT  more  nor  less  uisn 
the  origiiial  premiss,  "space  is  not  finite."  It  is  the  same 
negation  put  diSerently.  We  can  now  see  bow  tbe  &llacj 
comes  in.  We  Enbetitnte  **  infinite  "  for  **  not  finite  "  because 
ihey  are  the  same ;  and  then  we  "«"■"«  that  the  infinite  is 
something  positiTe,  that  is,  that  they  are  different.  Having 
assumed  this  positive  meanii^  we  cannot  sabatantiate  it,  and 
hence  tbe  contradiction. 

The  true  result,  then,  is  that  tbe  conception  of  space  does  not 
lead  to  contradiction,  bnt  that  the  attempt  to  conceive  space  as 
a  whole  breaks  down.  It  ends  in  a  negative.  We  can  saj  of 
space  and  time  only  that  they  are  not  finite.  Oar  thonght  is 
not  self-contradictory,  but  it  is  inadequate  to  the  whole.* 

'  KMift  trettmeDt  of  the  fint  uitiiKJiiij  nems  to  nffer  from  two  nuun 
dcfecta.  (I)  T&king  conceinbilitj  Bomewlut  cnidely  u  the  teat  of  truth,  he 
■Mumea  thkt  tbe  infiDitc  mnat  be  ■  poeitire  coDteat,  uid  ihom  that  u  lach  it 
is  iocoDceiv&bte.  Some  of  hia  irgnmeDti,  we  nuy  renurk  in  pasajng,  tut 
■trange  eoough.  Why,  e.g.,  shonfd  it  take  an  inflmte  time  to  oanoeire  imfimta 
•pkce  I  Doei  t  jwd  take  three  tiiaes  u  long  to  conceive  as  a  foot !  Bnt 
■dmittiiift  his  reiult,  whj,  we  must  ask,  must  tbe  infinite  be  ■  poeitiTe  oonteDt  > 
BecauM  we  may  anp]KMe  bim  to  answer,  space  and  time,  if  real  at  all,  most 
hare  nmu:  positive  character,  and  their  charaGt«T  is  to  be  infinite.  Perhaps  so  ; 
hat  this  "  some  "  is  a  nieie  X,  and  we  bare  never  contended  that  we  conceive  it 
Oui  conception  of  them  is  in  this  relation  ne^tive.  Their  nature,  whateper  elK 
it  may  be,  is  at  leaat  euch  as  to  exclude  GniCude.  This  problematical  positive 
cliaracter  muKt  he  implied  by  our  negation,  bnt  it  does  Dot  follow  that  it  must 
l>e  explicitly  conoeived  before  we  assert  tbe  neffstioD.  Ifweoouid  not  asserts 
fact  until  we  knew  snd  understood  all  its  impTicstioos,  knowledge  conid  never 
begin  at  all.  Everything  we  assert  must  be  conceivable  in  the  sense  of  meaning 
for  DB  somelhing.  Nothing  that  we  assert  is  conceivable  in  the  sense  that  all  it 
implies  is  fully  uuderBtood.  The  deatfuctive  side  of  Kant's  argument,  then,  rests 
on  the  illicit  canvcrsion  of  a  pure  negation  or  exclusion  into  sn  affinnative  state- 
ment, (2)  Ah  to  Kant's  solution,  it  ia  difficult  to  see  haw  we  "  solve  "  anything 
at  all  by  depressing  space  and  time  to  the  rank  of  phenomena.  For  granting 
Kant'i  Ant  point,  that  the  conception  of  the  infinite  is  ccntradictory,  we  are,  on 
his  liiowing,  bound  to  coaceive  the  phenomenal  world  as  of  that  character. 
And  yet  this  conception  is  to  him  impossible.  That  is,  taking  tbe  phenomenal 
world  as  real  (and  to  Kant  it  ts  real),  we  are  forced  to  self-contradictory  resalts. 
And  we  ere  wounded  in  oar  tenderest  point.  For  it  is  our  own  d  priori  forms 
of  sensibility  which  have  done  this  thing  to  us.     We  are  forced  to  admit  that 
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Whatever,  theo,  we  know  of  sipace  and  time  we  are  bound 
in  desoribinf'  them  to  end  in  one  respect  with  a  negation.  And 
that  IB  afi  much  ae  to  admit  that  our  kuDwle<IgQ  uf  t)K-m  is  in- 
complete. And  in  part  we  can  trace  this  inodequaqr  to  the 
character  of  our  knowledge,  and  of  the  prooosses  by  which  it  is 
built  xxp.  For  the  «h<u«8  of  our  picoemval  experience  an 
limited  by  other  wholes,  and  t1>e  whole  wo  would  faiu  couMract 
must  fx  hypothtsi  Iw  limited  by  nothing  beyond.  Like  t^eni  it 
should  be  a  sum  of  purls,  but  unlike  them  it  should  be  witliout 
ft  beyond.  But  in  ex]>erieDce  the  rule  is  nl)Solute — where  the 
1  tale  is  complete,  there  ia  the  limit ;  where  the  limit  is  not,  there 
[wo  have  not  yet  completion.  To  conceive  a  whole  which 
should  violate  this  rule — in  which  the  tale  of  parts  should  be 
complete,  and  which  yet  should  know  no  limit  from  without — ■ 
demands  a  remodelling  of  our  conceptions,  which,  for  n-asons 
explained  iu  un  earlior  chnjjtcr,  wo  arc  not  able  to  effect.  It  is 
It  problem,  an  X  which  can  only  be  defined  as  "  not"  being  any- 

■pMt  tad  tun*  Milt  far  v*,  l>*>t  irhon  wa  uk  wh«t  thair  *r«,  ftlUioogh  tlM^  uw 
fonu  ar«nr  own  tx^ulogi,  Xbtj  tuni  ont  dwapllT*.  wo  mu«t  th«B  f««m  Um 
qOMtfoo.  HAW  Mil  va  eonliiin*  t«  tbiak  of  tbs  ({AtU  ev  t«inponl  erdw  m  • 
rwl  iMfU  of  nictMiiUtioiu  if  it  t««Mnti  contndf etot;  KtCributM  I  A*  Bogel 
'tiMtonAtAjv^MA{WiM,4.  Leg,,  BMdOmiif,  toI.  i.  p.  2»,  ef.  pp.  SIB-SSOand 
8M-2WX  the  contndicUMi*,  wo  lia  tram  balnvMlvgd  Dy  Kant'i  oonMiitMa,  an 
DMrely  tMMbrrDd  toonr  kmbM  wortit.  with  Uia  nmlt  that  our  DklnA  bcMmca 
Mlf'OgntnHkrtorj.  "It  Ua  tooErnt  UndtniM*  for  tli*  world  to  i*iikit«  Um 
eMtmHelioa  froni  It,  to  truulnr  ft  to  our  mson  and  let  tt  Mnaili  ttiM» 
matlved."  Tbe  leuon  abould  b«  anplinl  all  lounil :  it  ii  a  Me.aadBd  devotUn 
to  oohMnioj  wbioh  UMtlaAedbjclMtingioneapecialapktnafMaitTCdtatienig 
■nd  tStota  ita  and  by  awea^g  up  all  it  otn  fltid  and  pltobloK  tbam  all  aarbw 
fata  wmM  iDmbar-room  of  ubauonuiia,  apiiuraiicc,  or  wliAt  noL  Wa  abovld  pM 
oanalvai  tba  quMtlon  fairly— on  tboufihi  lol«rat«  a  ooiimdktion  t  If  it  en, 
than  tha  tatooalatMit  can  ramaln  ml.  If,  4*  wa  belltn,  it  nnttoti  than  wa 
IDUat*ip«l  il  from  Ihouulil'a  world  allogstliDr,  and  not  bat*  it  UngnlBg  bl  a 
ilMdowUnd  wbeic,  by  a  froih  isMmaialcncy,  it  botb  in  and  ii  noL 

11^  trying  to  gira  aomo  meaaiiig  to  tba  appoaranca  wbi«h  la  oontnatad  altli 
naUty,  we  txanlno  tfa«  oronnd  oa  which  apaoa  and  tinsandmradMl  totha 
Uftl  of  apfiaaraaoea,  we  anaU  find  that  It  iav»Iiraa  th«  aibltnry  aaaum^on  «t 
a  auptfiority  In  ona  mod*  of  tbougbt  aa  oouiparid  with  anolhw.  Tba  eooeaj*. 
tkna  in  qiMation  aro  aniwd  at  in  aoroa  way  by  thought,  aad  by  ihooght 
a«ain  they  arn  rrjKted.  Whiob,  than,  of  tbon^t'a  worka  an  we  t«  tnut  I 
Tho  atcoml,  aayi  tJila  riav,  baaaoaa  II  rorti  oai  that  "imoit  pdnciplo  of  that 
wbkhla,"  thaUwofMiDtnilJoticin.  Wall,  rraatfor  tboakoof  ainiaieut  that 
thia  law  la  tha  mast  aawad  of  all  iirinolphi*,  itlU  It  baa  to  b«  ippHad,  md 
apjtliad  tnr  thought,  and  why  abould  tlm  thought  whkh  awUM  it  dalm  thii 
nmmpwMiabla  ratidily  (  ImbtlML  if  wa  an  cosTlnoed  of  coatradlctleo  w« 
mnat  advlt  anor  in  the  towwc  laading  to  IL  But  Jwt  aa  wa  taat  Ibcaa 
praotBHa  by  thalf  nutiial  eooaMancy,  ao  wc  nuat  taat  our  Idaaa  of  what  i«  oon- 
alft*nl  br  thtao  prooaaaaa  of  thoufclit  and  othir  aourcaa  of  Itnowltd^.  And 
praciariy  u  thia  tmf  wbit  apfitan  incoinlatakl  to  ma  iloM  not  aaam  aiora  than 
au  uMspUiBMl  diiBoDltT  to  another.  If,  in  (act,  we  aaaural  onnnlvM  that  tba 
aanot|itiona  ««re  arrivad  at  by  nethoda  wbkh  tha  nind  eoald  not  avoid  nor 
rariaa^  and  wata  yat  fur  arar  lnoeiMifiant,a  ganara)  tMptMaM  womM  te*R  to  ha 
tha  Mty  la|ic«]  mulb    Wa  nay  orr  ta  Mr  HMtlMu,  bat  aa  hng  aa  wa  can 
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thing  ve  can  imagine.    To  this  extent  oni  failare  can  be  traced 
to  limitations  of  experience  and  thought^ 

There  is  another  point  It  has  been  ably  shown  that  the 
infinite  series  crops  up  wherever  we  have  homogeneous  onits 
capable  of  indefinite  repetiti<m  without  being  affected  thereby.* 
This,  in  fact,  is  what  we  mean  by  a  rturely  quantitatiTe  ext^- 
aiou.  Now,  apace  and  time  figure  in  onr  thought  as  tirns 
homogeoeons  ;  but  is  our  notion  of  space  and  time  final  ?  Both 
are  in  onr  view  real ;  for  the;  are  elements  in  the  given,  and  the 
whole  single  space  and  time  we  construct  by  a  legitimate  process 
from  those  data.  But  this  is  not  to  say  that  we  know  the 
whole  nature  of  space  and  time — that  what  we  know  of  them 
is  the  "  ultimate  "  (i.&  complete)  reality.  Space  and  time,  as 
we  have  them,  are  qualities  of  the  real  Taking  them  in 
abstraction,  we  are  wont  to  think  of  them  as  independently 
real  entities  conditioning  existence.  But  this  result,  as  it 
stands,  is  illegitimate.  Space  and  time  as  known  are  implicated 
in  the  remainder  of  reality,  and  what  conditions  tliey  may 
depend  on  is  entirely  unknown  to  us.  What  effect  such  farther 
knowledge  might  have  on  our  conception  of  their  bonndlesa 
extent  is  therefore  a  question  which  most  be  raised  but  cannot 
be  answered.  Would  they,  tor  instance,  if  fully  understood, 
appear  in  that  perfectly  homogeneous  character  which  lends 

oomct  GiTora  by  nftectioD,  thii  is  not  an  adequate  grauod  for  general  acepti- 
ciiin.  But  if  an  error  baa  to  b«  admitted  running  so  deep  in  tbe  Btnictan  of 
thought  tliat  no  intellectual  repentance  can  wash  it  out,  to  what  principle  or 
meUiod  ahall  wh  truatf  Not  a  knowledge  of  realit;  still  Itss  an  "ftheolate 
knowledge,"  but  a  profound  Bcepticiun,  can  be  tbe  only  logical  result  of 
eihibiting  our  thought  as  a  network  of  incotisistimciM.  And  to  this  1  think 
we  BhauliTbe  forced  Ey  admitting  the  contradictions  of  finite  and  infinite  to  be 
real  and  ultimate. 

Hegel's  positire  treatment  of  infinity,  though  full  of  suggestiveness,  la  not  aa 
convincing  aa  hia  criticism  of  Eant.  Our  old  abjections  to  hia  method  would 
apply  here,  and  we  need  not  repeat  them.  Granted  that  finile  and  in&niu 
imjily  one  another,  it  doea  not  follow  that  the  finite  bpcomes  the  infinite,  or 
vke  veraA,  And  if  we  admit  that  the  infinite  which  is  excluded  ^m  the 
finite  is  a  apurious  infinite,  it  docs  not  follow  that  finitude  and  infinitude  ceaae 
to  be  distinct.  The  infinite  will  include  the  finite,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  be 
aaid.  And  this  will  be  simply  another  way  of  saying  that  na^  whole  which  we 
can  perceive  or  conceive  is  hounded  by  a  beyond,  and  this  again  means  that  no 
whole  which  we  can  conceive  is  altimat«.  The  true  "  Schleoht-unendliche  "  !■ 
the  infinite  masquerading  as  a  positive  content  of  thought. 

Mr.  Bosanquet's  discussion  of  infinite  time  and  space  [Logie,  L  chap.  It.)  ia 
full  of  interest ;  but  the  difficulty  is  not  met  by  drawing  atteation  to  the 
abstract  character  of  tlie  conception.  The  diiEcnlty  recurs  io  full  force  for  tbe 
concrete  whole  of  which  space  and  time  are  aspects. 

'  It  might  be  thought  that  the  very  concejitian  of  a  whole  not  limited  from 
without  must  be  aelf-contradictory,  since,  if  there  is  no  limit,  there  can  be  no 
determination.  But  M.  Rcnouvier  has  shown  thata  whole  may  be  determined  in 
number,  apace,  or  duration,  not  only  by  an  external  "  enveloping  "  whole,  but 
by  or  ill  terms  of  its  own  parts  {Ea$aitile  Crittqut  Qtatraie,  i.  pp.  Z%i-2.96). 

'  flosanquct,  inc.  cU. 
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itself  U>  the  coitstnictioa  of  the  infinite  wtIm,  or  would  quoUtA- 
tivo  changes  arise  by  a  Bummation  too  slow  U>  be  eviilent  to 
our  souses  i '  We  cannot  telL  Wc  can  only  see  that  if  it 
wcru  81)  the  question  of  infiaity  would  ill  onoc  assume  ao 
entirely  JiiTerent  slmpe.* 

5.  But  now,  if  s]>ace  aiid  time  form  no  whole  intelligible  to 
us,  what  of  that  wtiole  of  reality  which  all  explanation  seemed 
to  postulate  1  In  it  space  aud  time  are  features;  and  if  so,  it 
becomes  boua<ness  as  they,  and  in  becoming  »o  seems  to  lose 
it«  character  of  an  iutelligible  whole.  !lut  we  must  reply,  the 
whole  we  are  thinking  of  ia  not  a  whole  of  parts.  Wu  culled  it 
a  whole  because  it  is  an  individual  character  in%'olviiig  nnd  in- 
volved by  constituent  uWmuDts,  but  wo  have  no  ri^jht  U>  c*Uit 
ft  sum  of  those  elements  or  of  anything  else.  It  is  the  central 
character  of  reality.delcnniniu^'sad  determined  by  the  position 
•nd  ftctioD  of  whaMvcr  is  constituted  by  it,  as  the  melody  by 
ita  notes.  But  unle.-*K  we  know,  nnd  know  perfectly,  what  it  is, 
we  have  no  ri^^ht  to  call  it  a  sum  or  to  treat  its  elements  as 
necessarily  (initio.  Tlie  melody  itself  may  be  infinite ;  a  part 
of  its  character  may  i>e  that  it  does  not  oeftse.andif  aotts  parts 
mn£t  be  iunumctabK  Witli  all  this  we  have  no  concern. 
Our  business  is  with  the  constitutive  relation  which  wo  find 
excmplifiod  in  the  relation  of  empirical  wlioles  to  their  parts , 
and  by  which  we  typify  the  ultiunito  character  of  things. 

Tliere  is  snollicr  ««nso  in  whicli  we  have  spoken  of  reality 

'Ikn«wtwthla)tttr"«l«al«t«Main*li7,"bdt  tlia  rMilrr  will  at  one*  tlilnk 
of  Hdiitho]t/««|>b«n-d«dl«r,  or  efCllltM<f»iiaaalU*or  "*l*itwtit*ry  lUuxw," 

*  At  itxllmted  ibarr  (p.  161),  lh«  vouception  of  tba  tnSiiitaBlnial  U  ■  miicb 
kM  nal itilSculljr  tluui  llulol  ib*  Uillnit«.  NVhm M.  B«nouvim-<(i;b eil.  p.  II II.) 
4igu«  tlwt  BiiMq ojuiot  mill  "in  itwU,"  beraMcU must  contdrtofpiita  uitb- 
out  uomtwr,  im  miMuttrimU  tliB  iitture  of  tpttiti  dJTMOiiM.  ParU  iu  ■  <o«i- 
tiuuoni  whnlo  «r>  o«a»tltuMl  tolaly  b*  tba  nimrtMcBta  at  kttentMii,  uul  lia*a 
no  wit*t«n«e  liut  for  you  wh«  ira  niakuig  Um  dlTWou.  Hmim  tbcjr  naibcr  U 
Jutt  wlitt  ¥«a  aba«M  10  niaks  It  A^in,  to  "cmutirt  tb*  (nitnita dlvlalUH^ 
of  tnattor  I*  not,  la  Ur.  SsenMO'  argoM  Ifirtt  frvKiftn,  yX,  i.  ohaa.  iii.f, 
"  niantally  to  follow  out  th«  diniiom  l«  iit6nlly,"  but  nwnl;  to  raoo^Ua  tlut 
the  pQWcr  of  dividins  in  Ibougbt  hw  no  tlieontiod  tiariil.  Aa  to  fltfmait  divid- 
bililr,  then)  ii  nol  tKo  atuallaat  thaoratloal  mund  tot  annpoaing  it  tmlimlMd. 

Mr.  8]«Bo«r  (A>£.  tit.).  In  HculBg  mmmI  tha  rMUtjr  ol  luoa  ud  tiro*, 
Oibjad*  to  MgMillaK  lb«m  t»  *ttnbuU»-^l)  boeaiua  wa  tamiot  oonoaiTa  uij 
tatKjr  of  whioh  ibej  araattribiitta":ui<l(S)  beniiM  "we  oUBot think  oCUwIb 
HditappmriDs,  cTen  if  (Tsrjthin^eUxUiapiifvtJ.' 

A>  to  <  1 ),  tha  "  entity  "  la  which  tbejr  bdM^  ia  tMtItt;  m  «  wMa,  ud  Ihn 
•Ta  AltribatM  lu  tha  atMe  tbat  th*^  cliancloriM  it,  and  could  not  be  atiMiaatd 
to  oiltt  iniUlxsdantly  of  its  rcmaininK  dianuCvrialn.  ht  lo  (SI,  Ur.  Hp«n««r 
tantt  tMlly  ifiMk  fur  himtalf.  Fur  ni^  own  |Mit  I  taanot  Lalta  Ilia  flnt  Bt«|>  of 
lauding  "aveiytliiuu  *1aa  t«  hava  tUaapfiaaiM,"  and  m  1  M&mH  tall  nhat  I 
MoR  «r  could  Dot  tliiuk  unditr  web  circumatUMM.  I  nut  ouij  my  that  In  Do 
eaae  can  I  pFnon&lljr  rrjirtaent  afiMS  ukd  tinu  ••  wliolly  Toad  of  aeHMWiia  ran. 
trot,  t  aronld  add  lliat  thwa  WKuniuita,  (ran  wbat  wa  oan  or  <«an«t  ima|[ln« 
undar  artain  condttioda  afalcli  cannot  occur,  an  ot  \ttj  doahtful  valock 
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as  a  whole,  and  id  which  certainly  it  retuains  a  whole  which 
baffles  oar  conception.  The  whole  is  more  than  any  of  its 
parts,  and  in  speaking  of  the  whole  as  the  real  we  have  meant 
to  emphasise  the  contrast  between  truth  &£  it  is  in  its  complete- 
ness and  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  lovely  body  which, 
IsiS'like,  we  painfully  gather  together  as  we  wander  up  and 
down  the  earth.  Here,  ^ain,  the  nature  of  the  whole  must 
obviously  be  beyond  the  limits  of  our  present  powers  of  con- 
ception. In  tkU  sense  we  are  forced  to  believe  in  the  in- 
conceivable. Now,  to  those  who  take  CDnceivability  as  the 
test  of  truth,  this  is  at  once  a  contradiction.  Sut  to  those  who 
see  in  conceivability  an  ambiguous  term,  and  therefore  an 
untrustworthy  test,  the  contradictioQ  will  disappeaT.  Briefly, 
that  which  is  ultimately  and  forever  inconceivable  cannot  be 
true  ;  that  which  our  minds  at  any  given  stage  of  their  develop- 
ment fall  to  conceive  may  be  both  true  and  intell^ble  at  a 
higher  Btaga.  The  whole  growth  of  science  has  been  a  lesson 
in  that  form  of  intellectual  humility  which  refuses  to  reject 
because  it  cannot  yet  understand.  And  at  every  step  we  have 
to  believe  in  a  something  which  we  cannot,  until  we  take  the 
next  step,  defina 

(6)  We  draw  two  conclusioDS  which  in  a  way  counterbalance 
or  compensate  for  one  another.   On  the  one  hand,  no  word  and  no 
cat^ory  of  thought  can  adequately  describe  reality  as  a  whol& 
Whether  we  think  of  it  as  material  or  spiritual,  as  personal  or 
inanimate,  we  fall  into  the  same  error.     We  form  the  whole 
after  the  imt^e  of  the  part.     Spirit  and  matter  are  conceptions 
which  we  form  legitimately  enough  in  our  own  experience. 
But  the  very  fact  that  they  can  be  formed  within  so  restricted 
a  sphere  betrays  their  origin  and  limits  their  value.     Arrived 
at  by  contrast  and  distinction,  they  are  applied  where  contrast 
and  distinction  can  have  no  meaning,  and  small  wonder  that  so 
applied  tliey  lose  meaning  and  life,  and  dying  breed  pestilence. 
On  the  other  hand,  everything  we  know  is  true  of  the  whole  In 
some  way.    All  that  is  real  is  real  within  the  whole,  and  so 
the  whole  has  all  the  attributes  which  we  recognise  by  thought 
or   sense.     And   so   far  as   one  fact  is  more  pregnant    than 
another,  so  far  as  one  concept  is  fuller  and  richer  than  another, 
so  far  it  is  less  untrue  to  characterise  the  whole  by  that  con- 
tent rather  than  by  another.     But  it  is  a  question  of  degree  of 
falsity.    When  we  have  chosen  the  fullest  conception  as  the 
dominant  feature  of  the  real  we  are  still  in  error,  and  wittingly 
in  error  if  we  omit  what  else  we  know.'     Everything  or  nothing 

'  As  ve  havo  seen  in  dealing  with  analjsis,  tliere  is  all  the  difTerence  in  tha 
world  betweeu  attributing  ut  eUoieat  to  a  whole  wad.  judging  it  to  be  tba 
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to  constilute  the  real.    Everything  iiiaj^  be  fHirly  sttxi- 
to  it,  if  eveiything  else  is  iieabea  alike.     Unconscious 
innocence  may  sing— 

"  Morning's  at  wvgd, 
God's  ill  Ha  h*AViiif 
All's  right  viUi  l)i«  u-otld," 

but  for  cooscious  manhood  to  ropeat  it  is  u  lie.  As  a  glim])«<! 
of  what  csR  be,  as  one  "  soul-sido "  of  reality,  it  is  tnie,  and 
deepest  truth.  But  if  one  "side"  differeth  from  another  in 
gloi^,  all  sides  must  alike  be  real. 

We  do  not  know  the  wlmle,  hut  all  ve  know  belongs  to 
the  whole.  It  may  be  asked  whether  these  two  poeitiona  ara 
compatible  J  Can  the  part  be  understood  without  tlic  whole ; 
and  if  not,  must  we  not  admit  a  remodelling  of  our  cunccptioits 
which  would  go  deeper  than  we  have  granted  t  I  would  reply 
that  there  may  bo  as[)ects  of  a  part  iutelligible  by  themselves, 
and  aspocts  intelligible  only  by  reference  to  other  pai-ts,  and 
that  if  this  is  so  in  tlie  world  of  our  experience  we  shall  con- 
ceive  it  rightly  in  the  fint  reapeet  and  wrongly  in  the  second. 
An  old  analogy  slightly  modified  may  help  us.  Suppose,  if  we 
can  conceive  it,  an  intelligent  being,  wholly  ignorant  of  human 
and  even  animal  organisation,  finding  a  severed  human  band. 
It  is  clear  that  in  some  ways  he  could  study  it  ade(iuately 
enough.  Its  size  and  shape  and  parts  would  offer  no  diJIiculty. 
He  could  weigh  and  measure  and  dissect,  and  if  a  chemist, 
analyse  its  ultimate  oonstitut-ute.  But  the  meaning  or  purpose 
of  tlie  hnnd  as  a  hoiii)  would  ho  unknown  and  unintelligible 
to  him.  His  theoiY  of  the  veins  and  arteries  would  clearly  be 
defective,  and  the  hypotheses  by  which  he  would  explain  the 
nerves  would  move  our  laughter.    In  short,  so  far  as  the  hand 

wheK  Th«re  !•  tti«  Hra«  dlOknnM  la  prindpla  bttwMn  the  AttribuU  vbloh  ft 
moTcly  Miigned  m  "Wf  imTiig  "JhT-i  *!■■*''■'!  "hV-MnnHip^filiii  tin rfnnifiMiil 
bot  Is  th«  trholo.  W1i«n  wn  taka  a  fact  U>  b«  donuaknt  tatntf  Imcmim  w»  God 
it  in  *  wliol*,  «-«  mako  >n  tnlirtlr  luiwunntrd  Mumption.  Thua  ««  God 
RwtUr  «n>1  iiiolinn  fvrrjrvihtrB  uid  lii  •Torrthloir,  bat  w«  Imtb  no  basnea  u 
MMnx  tlut  St  u  llie<l<4iiiii»DlfKCit  uijv)inrDor  in  AnfthiSfr  W«  bmj  fa* abU 
la  p«n  It  Mni««bere  or  in  ni'iDethiiiK,  but  Uiat  k  ftnutbcv  Batter. 

Of  oMirM,  a*  the  text  admits  lh«  rMliijr  wbiih  wefaalm  qmh  majba  men 
or  Im«  IniMtant,  and  ottr  view  U  aeM«duigly  mora  or  Icaa  MoqnM^  Wlmi 
wa  aay  In  OUT  haita  tliai  thli  h  a  muwable  vmM,  «•  manly  axptiM  lb»  ddt 
of  Iklnip  la  «bkti  ■  fmbably  worthlMa  loood  of  onr  own  it  ndtoled.  Whlb 
that— 

"  Th*  doud*  "Khkh  ntber  nniail  tk*  MUiag  mm 
Do  taka  a  aolxir  MMHrinR  tr-mi  th«  njv 
Tliat  liath  kept  «ral«h  oot  man'*  mortality," 

aipnMM  tb«  balanced  autoi  of  a  malura  «xp«riaiiM.  But  btm  her*  the 
"ao1iHui»K"ii«bJertfr^f.«.  the  exjiMliM*  on  which  it  leeta  b  Undted  to  Ilia 
lire  of  a  «ng1o  man. 
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tells  its  own  tale  he  is  safe  enough.  So  far  as  it  U  dependent 
on  the  unknown  organism  he  moves  by  guesswork.  Now, — 
the  final  question  comes, — how  ia  our  world  can  we  tell  which 
is  which  ?  By  our  only  teat  of  truth,  the  convergence  of 
results  from  all  sources.  Are  our  theories  supported  by  further 
reasoning?  If  so,  well  and  good.  They  have  substantiated 
their  claim ;  the  facts  from  which  we  drew  them  were  in  tbia 
case  an  adequate  basis.  Tbey  are  as  the  shape  or  anatomy  o( 
the  hand.  If  not,  we  must  admit  that  their  interpretation  is 
to  be  found  in  some  further  reality;  and,  we  may  add,  it  may 
be  that  by  searching  we  shall  find  the  needed  fragment. 

Such  of  our  conceptions,  therefore,  as  are  adequately 
grounded  in  experience  need  no  merging  in  a  higher  unity. 
They  are  true  of  the  real  as  they  stand,  and  all  that  we  know 
at  all  we  know  of  the  ultimate  reality.  It  is  only  the  thought 
that  goes  beyond  its  warrant — and  that  at  present  every  con- 
ception of  the  dominant  character  of  reality  seems  to  do — 
which  needs  the  might  of  the  negative  to  control  and  correct  it. 
What  we  know  belongs  to  the  whole,  if  it  be  but  a  footprint 
of  the  Eternal 

This  is  not  all  The  "fragment"  in  which  our  experi- 
ence moves  is  not  a  dead  limb  severed  from  the  trunk.  TTiere 
is  no  ultimate  barrier  to  our  thought  There  is  no  ground  for 
the  view  that  we  are  confined  to  one  plane  while  the  centre 
and  essence  of  things  lies  on  another.  All  reality  is  on  one 
plane ;  or  to  make  the  analogy  more  accurate,  every  plane  of 
reality  is  open  to  thought.  The  very  sense  of  limitation  on 
which  we  have  ii^ted  means  the  opening  of  a  fresh  line  of 
advance.  For  as  long  as  the  conceptiouB  formed  at  a  certain 
stage  of  experience  were  regarded  as  the  ultimate  measnre  of 
all  things,  the  attempt  to  systematise  experience  was  fore- 
doomed to  failure.  It  is  only  with  the  recognition  of  the 
limited  value  of  our  most  fundamental  conceptions  that  the 
attempt  becomes  possible.  In  this  way  the  doctrine  (^ 
relativity,  which  seems  so  negative  and  valueless,  toma  into  a 
positive  help. 

Every  advance  in  knowledge  is  a  step  towards  a  better 
understanding  of  the  natnre  of  the  whole.  Detail  and 
generalisatioD,  minute  historical  fact  and  fundamental  bio- 
logical law,  are  all  matter  for  the  great  synthesis.  We  have 
seen  in  our  own  time  bow  a  master  mind  could  use  the  seem- 
ingly triSing  details  noted  by  a  pigeon-fancier  here,  or  a 
breeder  of  shorthorns  there,  and  weld  them  with  the  results  of 
Cuvier  and  Lyell  into  a  theory  which  baa  remodelled  the 
foundations  of  thought.    And  each  synthesis  requires  con- 
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stantlj'  to  Iw  rc-madc  Trom  Uio  ever  aocumulating  dnU.  It  ia 
never  ibe  whole  truUi,  but  iii  the  hNids  of  inspired  pRtienoe 
it  is  nearer  the  truth  at  each  stage  of  ita  tuakins.  And  just  a« 
IMrwin's  system  confroDted  old  conceptions  with  furtlier  facts, 
aud  gftve  a  new  meaning  to  the  worn-out  forms  of  species  and 
genus,  ao  every  great  mscovery  tenda  in  ita  meaiiure,  not  to 
overthrow,  but  to  recast  the  thought-moulds  by  which  we  judge 
things.  The  time  cornea  when  the  hare  analysis  of  a  concep- 
tion ceases  to  give  fresh  light,  and  thou  if  it  remains  unsatis- 
factory the  renwdy  is  a  fn^h  array  ot  fact  to  confront  it  with. 
Tlic  case  of  personality  at  the  present  moment  will  svrvc  as  an 
illustration.  The  mere  growth  of  fact,  Uia  mere  extension  of 
observations,  lias  been  a  more  potent  factor  in  shaking  our 
conceptions  of  a  penion  and  a  responsible  agent  than  a  library 
of  diasertAtioos  on  the  ego  and  the  freedom  of  the  will. 

The  system  of  knowledge  is  always  in  the  making,  and 
always  on  the  two  lines  we  nave  tried  to  indicate,  on  the  one 
hand  extending  it«  domain,  on  tlio  other  reconstructing  the 
conceptions  which  form  its  main  lines  of  internal  communica- 
tion. No  doubt  the  thought  of  primitive  man — or,  for  that 
matter,  of  primitive  npe — contains  all  our  ooncuption«  in  gvrm, 
bat  (he  vast  dilTereDCo  can  hardly  be  ignored.  And  if  wo  muy 
forecast,  it  would  seem  likely  that  the  remoulding  of  thought 
may  proceed  more  quickly  ratlter  than  more  slowly,  and  go 
further  than  it  hoa  already  gone.  At  K-ast,  our  conceptions 
might  take  heart  when  they  compare  their  obvious  inadequacy, 
their  raKgedness  and  uncertainty  of  outline,  with  the  neat 
tbought-moiUdfi  of  an  earlier  plitlusophic  generation,  and  claim 
that 

"The  utiflcot's  tund  u  not  Amnud 

With  us ;  we  on  rangb-bcwn,  nawJM  polUbcd. 
Thaj  ttaai  for  our  cop}',  nmt  obm  invcaUd 

with  all  they  con  t««cli  wu  Bball  tee  tiusm  abotidhod." 

The  doctrine  of  relativity,  then,  as  we  hold  it,  means  no  mora 
than  an  admission  or  insistaoce  that  our  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  reAlity  is  limited  by  our  pnwer»  of  ol)9crvation  and 
thought,  and  that  ndther  of  these,  aa  tliey  stand  at  present, 
will  enable  us  to  grasp  the  whole  etrncture  of  things.  It  does 
not  mean  that "  our  world  "  is  separated  by  a  bride  wall  from 
true  reality ;  nor  does  it  mean  tnat  we  are  confined  for  ever 
to  one  piece  of  reality  fenced  off  from  the  rest  On  the  c<m- 
trary.  our  tliougbt  develops  side  by  side  with  our  observation. 
Thoy  widen  and  deepen  together.  Our  conceptJona  are  not 
made  of  ca«t*in)n.  Tliey  crow  with  experience,  and  adapt 
themselves  to  a  widvr  knowledge.    The  vcr>'  discontent  which 
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hfl8  begotteu  the  doctrine  of  relativity  is  active  in  the  process 
of  remodelling,  for  here  aa  elsewhere,  discontent  is  the  mother 
of  improvement.  The  wider  whole,  then,  the  problemsdc  X 
which  is  almost  everywhere  to  seek,  ia  no  "  untnowable,"  no 
surd  in  the  equation.  It  ia  not  separated  by  a  hard  and  fast 
barrier  from  the  conquered  territory  of  knowledge,  but  the 
frontier  line  ia  constantly  advancing.  It  is  not  without  reason 
or  justice  that  all  ahortcomiags  and  puzzles  notwithstanding, 

"Still  we  say  aa  we  co, 

Strange  to  think  by  the  way. 
Whatever  there  ia  to  know 
That  we  shall  know  one  dav." 


h 


CHAPTER    VIII 


GROtTHOe  OF  KSOWLKDM  AND  BeUXV 

'DMnfo  as  the  result  of  our  last  chapter  that  knowledge  baaed 
bbt;  tDCthods  de.scribed  is,  ao  far  as  it  goes,  geauiue  knowledge 
of  reality,  aud  ultimate  reality,  we  must  raise  the  further  ques- 
tion, Ih  our  account  complete  ?  Are  the  methods  which  wc 
liATo  rGOCKoised  til  the  methods  wliich  we  poesees,  oi  are  tbeio 
oth«r  ABd  pertuM  ahorlfir  cut«  to  truth  t  It  is  clear  that 
on  our  theory  of  validity  no  belief,  or  "  mctliod  '  of  forming 
a  belief,  could  claim  the  right  to  interfere  with  any  of  the 
results  of  a  compactly  organised  system  of  judgtueuU.  If 
such  a  system  exiaU,  based  on  the  methods  which  we  have 
recognised,  it  must  be  taken  as  true  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  it  is 
quite  possible  that  there  ahould  be  other  methods  of  obtaining 
truth  which,  without  conflicting  with  results  otherwise  estab- 
llsliod,  should  carry  us  further  and  give  s  wider  scope,  if  not  to 
our  certain  knowledge,  at  least  to  our  belief  aud  hope. 
''  I.  We  have  then  to  uJc  whether  tlic  postulates  of  know- 

ledge enumerated  by  us  can  be  reasonably  taken  as  exhaustive 
and  final.  This  midces  it  neoessair  to  inquire  what  value  the 
I  methods  we  have  all  along  pursued  really  possess,  and  as  such 
^^t  is  not  an  unfitting  subject  tor  a  concluding  chapter. 
^B  (1)  Our  method,  then,  has  been  to  begin  with  the  obeer- 
^Batiou  of  certain  mental  operations,  suca,  for  instance,  as 
^fapprehensiou  or  the  judgment  Its  main  difBculty  here  is 
to  analyse  the  operation  accurately,  but  supposing  Uiat  done, 
its  next  business  is  to  two  huw  far  siicli  an  opi:ruliou  will 
cany  it,  what  sphere  of  knowledge  it  oovors ;  and  so  far  as 
jWy  given  belief  can  be  explained  by  this  operation  alone,  it 
udce  that  no  other  operation  is  to  be  postulated.  In  tJiis 
point  its  method  is  hypothetical,  and  it  is  only  now  and 
tliat  we  can  oonfiim  it  with  a  negative  instance,  as  when 
Locke  remarks  that  the  blind  man  has  uo  idea  of  colour. 
Apprehensiou,  analysis,  constractiott,  and  memory,  even  infer- 
ence, may  all,  I  suppose,  be  observed.  That  is,  attending  to  our 
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own  activities,  we  find  ourselrea  appreheoding,  analysing,  or 
inferring,  and  the  "  explanation"  of  a  certain  number  of  jadg- 
menta  by  means  of  these  activitiea  is  a  hypothesis  against  whicS, 
80  far  as  the  explanation  is  aaiisfactory,  no  reason  can  be  alleged, 
and  which  has  such  grounds  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out. 

(2)  The  second  stage  of  our  method  is  based  on  the  conteDt 
of  assertions.  Take  any  content  you  like, — the  cow  which  I 
see  out  there  in  the  field,  a  sentence  from  a  novel,  a  mathe- 
matical treatise, — how  did  it  get  itself  presented  ?  What 
elements  have  gone  together  to  build  it  up  ?  We  ask  these 
questions  of  the  content  of  our  belief  just  as  the  geologist  may 
ask  them  about  a  stratum  or  the  embryologist  about  a  struc- 
ture. And  just  as  the  geologist  tries  to  find  a  certain  aimple 
set  of  factors  all  veriGahle  in  actual  experience  to  explain  the 
innumerable  complexities  of  the  earth's  structure,  so  we  try 
first  the  activitiea  which  we  know,  which  we  can  observe 
within  ourselves,  and  seek  to  explain  the  contents  in  question  by 
this  means.  Our  method,  then,  is  a  hypothetical  reconstruc- 
tion of  our  data  from  known  elements,  and  must  submit  to  the 
ordinary  tests  of  such  a  method. 

Now,  such  an  explanation  as  we  have  suggested  may  have 
more  than  one  object.  On  the  one  band,  it  may  aim  at  ex- 
plaining how  a  given  content  comes  to  bo  thought  at  alL  In 
this  case  it  is  a  psychological  explanation.  Or  it  may  explain 
the  conditions  under  wliich  the  thought  will  be  valid.  Then 
it  will  be  a  logical  explanation.  The  two  tend  to  coincidence, 
but  do  not  reach  it. 

The  logical  postulates,  in  which  we  are  primarily  interested, 
are  expressible  in  certain  abstract  judgments.  These  judg- 
ments, of  course,  vary  a  good  deal  in  character.  In  such  a  case 
es  memory  the  postulate  is  merely  that  a  remembered  content 
may  generally  be  taken  as  true.  Taken  as  an  attempt  to 
explain  orjustify  memory  by  something  else,  this  is  obviously  as 
bm^n  as  it  can  be.  Its  real  service  is  simply  to  group  together 
a  certain  class  of  judgments,  and  declare  that  they  have  a  claim 
of  their  own  to  be  valid ;  that  this  claim  is  mi  generis ;  that  it 
is  common  to  them  all,  and  that  any  further  judgment  may  be 
BO  far  trusted  as  it  rests  on  the  same  basis. 

Even  as  a  psychological  position,  the  reference  of  the 
memory-Judgment  to  memory  has  a  certain  meaning  as  long  as 
it  is  not  regarded  as  an  explanation.  Much  contempt  has  been 
poured  on  the  whole  notion  of "  faculties,"  hut  within  proper 
limits  the  conception  must  be  retained.  You  may  know 
nothing  of  the  cause  from  which  certain  effects  follow,  but  yon 
assign  it  a  provisional  name  for  purposes  of  refeience.     xou 
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speak  of  "  electricity  "  with  f&miliBr  oonfideaco,  meaning  thai 
condition  of  matter,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  isaues  in  this 
and  that  palpable  effect.  In  the  aame  way  you  trace  hypo* 
tbetically  the  results  of  a  nervous  change  without  knowinc 
what  that  cliange  ie.  And  so  with  a  '  facnltj."  U  is  a  generu 
ex[n«Bsion  which  explains  nothing,  but  serves  to  group  a  certain 
uumbor  of  mental  facts  together.  In  the  esmu  way  that  "  I 
can  trust  my  memory  "  or  *'  lliat  thst  which  comes  to  me  as  a 
nmembcrcd  content  may  be  taken  aa  tme"  is  a  general  poetu- 
lole  not  explaining  why  memory-judgments  most  bc  true,  bnt 
sliowing  what  precisely  our  aoceptanoe  of  them  ipiplies— 
ahowing,  in  short,  that  they  stand  and  fall  togetlier,  but 
separately  from  other  groups  of  judgments. 

The  poetolate  is  more  clearly  fruitful  when  a  distinct 
relation,  m,  between  two  assertions  A  and  B,  can  be  assigned ; 
then  the  assertion  of  the  second  content  on  the  gnand  of  the 
fintt  is  a  process  with  a  clearly  marked  character  of  its  own ; 
Chore  is  a  doGuite  step  made  by  thought,  and  the  postulate 
is  that  such  a  step  is  jostlGed.  Annlysijt  aud  construction  fall 
under  this  head ;  whether  Uioru  arc  distinct  "  faculties "  of 
analysing  and  constructing  is  iudifferent  to  logic.  We  poatnlatc 
only  that  when  B  ia  rclatra  to  A  by  the  relation  m,  of  analysis, 
or  the  relation  n.  of  coostoction,  then  It  may  be  taken  as  a 
true  consequent  of  A. 

Now,  supposing  these  postulates  ascertained,  the  next  thing 
is  to  dutermine  how  far  they  will  carry  us,  and  here  again  we 
can  only  proceed  by  a  hypothetical  method.  That  ie,  assuming 
such  and  such  conditions  we  can  explain  this  and  that  class  of 
judgments,  and  we  may  refuse  to  assome  anything  further  os 
an  ultimate  postulate  of  thought  until  we  come  to  eume  result 
where  our  explanation  detinitely  fails.  If  we  Sod  no  such 
result,  our  asaumptions  stand  as  a  good  hypothetical  account  of 
the  poAtuhites  of  Knowledge,  but  their  logical  probability  will 
depend  on  the  extent  and  roprceontulive  cuanvcter  of  the 
branches  of  knowledge  explained.  Kow,  the  postulates  so  far 
instanced — ^memory,  analysis,  and  so  on— mi^bt  l>e  taken  aa 
being  at  bottom  forms  of  mental  activity.  However  this  may 
be,  we  have  also  postulated  certain  truths  which  take  us 
altogether  beyond  the  epbere  of  mental  operations,  but  which 
are  conditious  of  knowledge  in  this  sense,  that,  so  far  as  we  can 
Bee,  if  they  do  not  hold  our  reasonings  are  not  warranted,  and 
may  at  any  point  break  down.  In  these  instances  there  is  no 
question  of  a  mental  operation,  yet  the  logic  of  the  matter 
is  not  widely  different.  First,  the  truth  of  the  prmciplos  ia 
established  by  aaalyses  and  inferences,  which  we  have  already 
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described;  and  then  these  piinciples  are  applied — tnd  ben 
a^in  we  have  tbe  hypothetical  method — to  explain  all  mannor 
of  inferenoes  held  to  be  valid  and  lo  iict  oa  a  touchsbooe  to 
distinguish  trttu  and  false  I  call  it  u  hjpotfafltical  motbod 
becauHe  hvm  ugittu  Uioj^  inighl  couoeivaidy  bo  otiier  niinotples 
which  would  act  Bimilorljr  aa  grounds  of  truth  and  testa  of 
Mrtainty,  but  as  loog  as  we  caa  explain  all  valid  inferences  by 
principles  that  we  have  already  aBSumed  we  can  have  no  reason 
to  cast  about  for  more. 

(8)  This  brings  us  to  the  last  point  in  our  theory  of  our 
own  Qiethod.  At  least  down  to  the  end  of  Pt^  II.  it  was 
assumed  tliat  wo  could  distiiit^h  falae  und  true,  valid  and 
onaotind,  and  to  many  this  nuj;[it  seem  for  a  logician  to  be  pre- 
cisely the  uuwartautttble  oaeuuiplion.  Surely,  they  might  say. 
the  objuct  of  logic  is  predecly  not  to  take  tmth  aa  yoa  find 
it,  not  to  make  assumpUona  and  go  on  from  these  to  a  oott* 
olusiou,  but  to  find  some  {Hriaoiplo  above  aawmptioD  hf  wfakb 
we  con  preciMly  t«ll  what  utetbods  of  tMaoning  are  good,  aad 
then  advance  from  sound  premisses  1^  theae  well-teatecT metbodi 
to  our  oonclusious.  But  if  there  is  any  truth  in  our  theorr  of 
validity  it  will  dispel  this  treacherous  idea,  which  has  indeed 
been  u  wLll>o'-the-wisp  to  many  a  pbiloeophic  eyet«m.  If  we 
Btaad  to  our  view  of  the  coherent  ^stem  of  judgments  aa  tbe 
true  source  of  validity,  wo  must  recognise  that  while  logkol 
•BllysM  are  difficult  to  make,  and  huder  to  support  by  ooo* 
fluenfie  of  evidence,  popular  knowledge.and  still  mora,  sdootiSe 
systems,  pr«aent  the  logician  witJ)  bodies  of  articulated  know- 
ledge  ready  niad&  At  least  until  our  logical  B^rstem  is  as 
interconnected  and  self-aupported  as  each  science,  it  must  take 
its  fatAs  from  tbe  sciences  rather  than  prescribe  kwa  to  them 
No  doubt  it  i»  possible  that  when  in  tbe  theory  of  knowledgs 
wc  have  establisbod  a  chain,orrathernetwork,  of  truth  seeuiw 
in  itself  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  wo  may  find  it  nooessoty  to 
modify  this  or  that  scientific  position,  to  ovetihrow  this  or  that 
popular  conception,  but  till  that  time  arrives  logic  must  take 
every  coherent  mass  of  judgments  that  it  tinds,  as  being  for  it  so 
much  fact  which  it  must  explain  as  best  it  can.  Tlte  whole 
history  of  philusophy  has  shown  that  no  subject  is  mon 
diffiotuttbao  tlio  nature  of  knowledge  itself;  in  tto  tutyect. 
theiefore,  have  we  bc<u  so  far  from  succeeding  in  the  fonnatiaa 
of  such  a  system  of  truth  »s  csn  be  called  an  entabliahuil 
Bcicncft  In  no  science,  therefore,  are  we  so  clearly  calltnl  upoo 
to  take  on  trust,  at  least  provisionally,  th«  results  ruaehea  in 
other  departments  of  study. 

Vuttuig  these  poiuta  together,  wo  find  that  logical 
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dealing  with  Iho  facts  of  aesertion,  tekes  both  ueertioua  uid 
th«  belief  ID  their  voUditj  from  the  body  of  pre-exietlDg 
knowledge,  popular  or  sofontific;  tliitt,  its  objoct  bojog  to 
deteiDiioo  whether  this  or  any  other  knowledge  is  valid,  and 
if  so  why.  it  first  looks  out  for  activities  and  ceiierel  truths 
which  will  explain  specimen  asserCiona,  and,  having  found 
Uiem,  assuniRR  aa  a  hvpothesis  that  the  same  postulated  will 
suftice  to  justify  all  valid  belief.  If,  then,  we  can  explain  any 
<;reat  body  of  belief  by  these  postutatat,  we  at  once  veri^ 
this  hypotbcsis,  test  oor  belief  by  them  and  test  them  by  our 
original  belief.  So  br,  then,  we  may  be  said  to  h&ve  proof. 
If  our  reasonings  have  boon  eoand  at  all,  the  methods  wo  have 
postulated  must  exist,  and  most  account  for  aud  justify  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  our  knowledge. 

II.  But  when  we  go  beyond  this  wo  fall  back  into  a  region 
of  hypothesis  where  verification  is.  to  say  the  least,  extieoiely 
diBicult.  Are  our  methods  exhAUstivef  Are  they  the  only 
roads  to  truth  ?  Here  we  have  to  be  far  more  cautious  about 
our  answer.  That  they  account  for  much  of  our  knowledge 
wc  feci  certain.  That  they  may  aooount  for  all  of  it  that  » 
sound  is  at  least  poesible  in  the  absence  of  clear  facts  to  tbe 
contrary.  But  whether  it  is  really  so  or  not  is  a  question  in 
some  degree  left  open  by  tl>e  nature  of  our  discussion.  Our 
methods  may  be  good  as  far  as  they  go,  and  yet  there  may 
be  others  which  we  have  omitted.  Wltethor  Uiese  others  are 
tmstworthy  is  a  auestion  which  must  be  settled  on  its  own 
merits  by  the  regular  criteria  of  validity. 

Now,  there  arc  in  reality  other  methods  of  formine,  or  at 
least  moilifyiiii*.  Irluf  titan  thoeo  we  have  unumerated.  The 
marlyr'a  f^iitb,  the  hope  and  tnist  that  are  queachcd  not.  the 
charity  that  bclieveth  no  ovil,  the  woman's  intuition,  tbe 
absorbing  presentiment,  the  dcspnir  of  morbid  beslth,  are  all 
states  of  mind  tending  to  affect  belief.  And  if  the  logical 
Pharisee  bids  us  disregard  &U  these  deflectioos  on  tJio  right 
hand  and  fallinga  -  away  on  the  left  and  keep  our  eyes  fixed 
on  the  facts  and  the  argument,  where,  we  might  aiik  him, 
gets  be  the  intellectual  force  for  this  feat  but  from  the 
purely  moral  and  unintellectoal  force  of  will  ?  That  there  is 
no  purely  intellectual  state  of  mind  has  become  a  platitude, 
bttt  wwy  clement  in  consciousness,  emotional,  volitional,  or 
oUwr,  does  and  must  iuflueticfl  estimation  of  evidence  and 
resultant  lieliof.  I  do  not  deal  hero  with  the  more  diflicull 
question  as  to  the  actual  origination  of  ideas  or  jud^tnouts  by 
some  of  these  new  methods.  That  they  influence  Iwlicf,  that 
they  lead  lo  the  indignant  rejeottoa  of  mathematical  or  quasi- 
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mathematicBl  demonstration,  that  they  convert  the  men^st 
imaginative  suggestion  to  the  white  heat  of  certainty  is 
enough  for  us.  We  must  admit  the  fact  that  such  methods 
modify  belief.  Our  question  is,  How  does  that  affect  our 
present  position  ? 

In  general  theory — and  we  cannot  in  the  present  work 
go  further— this  question  ia  not  difficult  to  answer.  Every 
method  of  forming,  modifying,  or  ahoHshing  belief  has  by  our 
theory  of  validity  an  equal  prima  fade  claim  to  a  hearing. 
Eminently  unreasonable  are  those  apostles  of  reason  who 
make  broad  their  major  premiaaes  and  intricate  their  chains 
of  abstract  reasoning,  pouring  the  while  unutterable  scorn  on 
the  teachings  of  the  heart.  What  our  feelings  fain  would 
teach  us  must  be  listened  to,  regarded,  and  weighed  by  the 
lover  of  truth,  who  can  afford  to  neglect  no  indication  of  the 
right  way,  no  matter  whence  or  in  what  garb  it  comes.  But 
there  is  another  side  to  the  question.  Each  method,  to  be  per- 
manently accepted  in  our  mental  constitution  and  to  gain 
weight  in  ita  councils,  must  present  itself  as  the  accredited 
principle  of  an  organised,  correlated  body  of  judgments.  Other- 
wise it  has  the  weight  of  an  isolated  belief,  no  more  and  no 
less. 

Herein  lies  the  difficulty  of  the  methods  now  under  con- 
sideration. The  calmly  reasonable  man  learns  to  discount  his 
own  moods.  He  abates  his  sanguineness  and  puts  off  despon- 
dency, precisely  because  experience  has  taught  him  that  neither 
of  these  give  a  verdict  he  can  trust  Thdr  results  are  con- 
fused, contradicted  by  one  another,  and  the  facts ;  no  order  can 
be  evoked  from  them.  So  is  it  with  many  another  "  method  " ; 
and  aa  long  as  it  is  so,  none  can  claim  to  count  alongside 
of,  much  less  to  weigh  against,  the  orderly  systems  derived 
irom  observation  and  inference.  But  is  it  so  with  all  f  Are 
all  alike  untrustworthy ;  or  are  there  any  of  the  methods 
commonly  dismissed  as  unBcienti6c  which  deserve  more  con- 
sideration 7    Two  main  methods  here  claim  our  attention. 

(1)  The  tendency  of  science  is  analytic  It  breaks  up 
conceptions  into  elements,  or  puts  tf^ether  elements  of  thought 
into  connected  wholes.  By  this  process  of  reductog  things 
to  their  elements  (or  reconstructing  them  from  their  dements) 
it  arrives  at  that  articulation  of  beliefs  which  constitutea 
proof,  demonstrated  knowledge.  And  the  tendency  of  logic 
18  to  follow  science  as  being  knowledge  par  exeeUetux,  as 
giving  it  results  to  explain  in  the  most  definite  and  precise 
form  discoverable.  But  of  course  there  is  much  knowledge 
which  is  not  science,  much  that  lb  good,  Boond,  indispensable 
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nowledge  too.  Bnt  such  knowledge  is  arrived  at  on  what 
ve  may  call  a  more  ooncrete  method ;  it  takes  things  as  a 
whole  without  waiting  for  aoalj-sia  It  ia  content  to  discover, 
and  it  leaves  it  to  others  to  prove.  InBight,  intuition,  readi- 
ness, cuDiprehensire  grasp  are  its  methods.  Now,  in  science 
this  is  th«  knowledge  of  the  discoverer,  and  its  reeulta,  so  tax 
ttota  autiigonising  ibe  methods  o[  scionca  proper,  are  cod- 
Bbuitly  connriDod  bj  it  in  essence  if  not  ia  detail  But  in 
oomnion  life  we  cannot  always  stay  to  verify,  and  in  our  haud- 
to*moulh  tat«llcctua)  existence  Uic  nnverifiod,  inarticulate 
results  of  concrete  titought  form  our  ordinary  ntcuis  of  sub- 
sistence. In  fact,  articulation  is  a  matter  of  degree,  and  it 
{nay  well  go  far  enough  for  practical  purposes  without  reach- 
ing -sdentifio. «.«.  unrniling,  demonatration.  In  proportion  as 
proof  or  articulation  dimioishes,  our  concluaious  get  more 
risky,  and  everything  cornea  to  depend  more  and  more  on  the 
charecter  of  the  individual  mind.  He  who,  whether  by  cenius 
or  truiuioK.  is  so  fortunately  oonstituted  that  his  buliuf  is 
influL<ric(xl  by  just  the  right  conHidemtioni!,  who,  without 
analysing  or  pmviag,  concludes  just  as  though  he  had  proved 
or  analysed,  will  succeed  in  practical  life,  and  whcrvvcr  Utts 
"Coucrvt«  tJiought"  is  n««cled.  And  wo  may  add,  this  success 
,ly  comes  about  without  the  aid  of  the  mothods  of  analysis. 
experience,  testing  and  correcting  our  actual  modes  of 

lOUght,  brings  them  without  our  knowing  it  into  line  with 

lOse  which  analyali  would  prescribe,  llence  the  ablest 
^snan  in  this  direction  is  he  who  learns  most  rapidly  and  suc- 
coesfully  from  experience  the  way  in  which  bis  powers  should 
bo  used. 

Xo  pass  to  tlio  "  truth  of  imagination,"  much  tho  same 
inltfl  hold.  Tho  "  concrete  methtM  "  is  here,  we  may  say,  the 
exiiitcicly  iidopt^id  principlo.  Tlie  picture,  or  tho  tlnuna,  or 
Uio  novel  will  in  the  main  (though  here  too  tJiero  ore  all 
degrees)  give  us  truth  by  "demonstrating"  in  the  concrete, 
,Doc  the  articulated,  universalised,  dried-up,  abstract,  accnrate^ 

npleasing  skeleton  of  truth,  but  the  warm  flesh  and  blood  of 
ife,  truer  at  onoe  and  less  true  than  the  skeleton;  not 
curate  except  by  a  "  divine  chance,"  but  containing  much 
more  than  we  can  ever  reduce  to  accurate  terms.  The  ni&hest 
art,  wo  may  say,  is  just  that  wliicb  presents  the  facts  best ; 
but  the  facts  arc  deeper  and  higher  and  more  subtle  than 
thoee  which  other  thought  can  reach.  The  true  ideal  does 
not  go  beyond  truth,  but  reacltus  to  the  deepest  troth— not  in 

some  place  above  tho  heavens,"  but  "  before  our  eyea  and 
ft  our  baada"  it  shows  us  wliat  is  bcsU    But  if  the 
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highest  art  is  that  which  gives  as  most  of  tnith,  so  the  most 
imt^iiiative  genius  is  also  the  most  logical  Trampling  on  all 
forms,  it  yet  avoids  inconsistency  and  Trnwairantable  assump- 
tion. It  does  what  Ic^c  prescribea,  though  not  in  the  way 
logic  prescribes.^  Genius  in  this  respect  is  just  the  power  of 
seizing  the  essential  point  without  knowing  the  rules  which 
determine  it. 

Thus  the  concrete  method — the  method  of  practice  and 
imagination — is  the  needed  supplement  of  the  abstract  thought 
of  science  and  l(^c  It  is  the  vanguard  of  the  advancing 
intelligence  constantly  spreading  itself  over  new  territory 
which  the  cautious  and  deliberate  main  body  of  proof  will  here- 
after fortify  and  secure.  It  is  from  ano&er  point  of  view  the 
needed  corrective  of  abstract  thought.  That  which  we  can 
prove  is  always  ao  small  a  fragment  of  what  we  really  know 
that  our  view  confined  to  it  becomes  partial,  narrow,  and 
lifeless;  whence,  to  avoid  pedantry  and  stagnation,  we  are 
hound  constantly  to  reascend  to  aome  more  commanding  point 
from  which  we  may  obtain  some  prospect  over  our  own 
domain.  The  purely  analytic  mind  can  sever  see  the  wood  for 
the  trees. 

(2)  So  far  we  have  thought  of  the  "  concrete  "  method  only 
aa  the  least  explicit  form  of  thought,  resting  essentially  on  the 
same  data  but  careless  of  articulate  expression.  We  have  yet 
to  ask  whether  there  are  any  quite  separate  aourcea  of  belief 
worthy  of  our  credence.  In  a  word,  if  we  give  the  name  of 
faith  to  any  method  of  forming  a  belief  other  than  those  we 
have  described,  ia  any  sphere  possible  for  "  faith "  on  our 
principles  ?  This  clearly  will  depend  on  the  point  mentioned 
above.  It  those  inexplicit  and  inarticulate  methods  which 
we  call  faith  tend  in  any  way  to  substantiate  one  another 
and  so  show  a  primd  facie  claim  on  our  acceptance,  then  there 
may  still  be  a  sphere  for  the  faith  that  passes  knowledge. 
And  hence  for  the  apologist  of  faith,  as  a  method  of  obtaining 
truth,  the  question  is  simply  this — Is  there,  after  all  contra- 
dictions are  allowed  for,  still  in  the  last  analysis  some  truth, 
however  inarticulate,  to  which  all  faith  in  all  the  faithful  has 
still  borne  witness  ?  Or,  to  put  it  more  broadly,  Is  there  any 
centre  round  which  any  great  mass  of  inarticulate  but  inde- 
pendent and  not  inconsistent  convictions  arrange  themselves  ? 

That  there  may  be  some  such  background  of  reality,  such 
core  of  solid  value,  amid  much  that  is  evanescent  and  ad- 
mittedly delusive,  is  suggested  by  at  least  one  important 
characteristic  of  the  mode  of  belief  that  we  have  called 
'  Cr.  Comte'B  concoptioa  of  a  logiqtu  iponlan^e. 
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faith.  Like  difficult  or  unpleasant  tmths  grounded  in  reosoD, 
Uie  hi(;)ieet  hopes  ttiat  are  built  on  faith,  however  often  yon 
Gxpel  them  with  a  pitchTork,  will  come  buck  ever  a;>aiii.  You 
Mttia  in  quii'tly  and  decisireljr  to  obsurvation  nud  coinpnrison 
and  SMTCtiin^  inductive  tG«t«,  eiuancipatod  from  all  <)i;Ui«iona 
and  credulities,  when  tlierc  comw  tho  far-off  memory  at  music, 
^^  the  iipcll  of  a  long-forgotten  iiamo — ' 

^H  "A  suuetUmcli. 

^H  A  (aaajr  frvm  «  llower-bdl.  Mine  otaf»  ataXh, 

^^^^^^^  A  chorus  uiiiliug  froia  EaripidM,— 

^^^^^^K  And  iliat's  «nougb  for  Aftjr  bopea  and  fears 

^^^^^^  Aa  old  and  nav  at  ooce  as  aatarf/s  adf, 

^^^^^^  To  np  and  knock  and  anter  ta  our  aoiiL" 

^  Faith  of  9ome  kind  la  unquenchable ;'  bat  faith  in  what? 
Could  we  answer  tliat  <it)tistiou,  tlio  first  part  of  onr  ta»k 
would  be  done. 

Let  SB  for  a  moment  suppose  it  answered.  I^t  that  on- 
analysed  form  of  belief  which  men  call  faith  be  snppoaed  to 
concentrate  iteelf  on  some  point,  to  present  focused  on  that 
point  some  system  of  belief  which  could  be  expresaed  and 
loni»tkt«d  witJiont  internal  contradictioD,  the  next  step 
lOfdenUy  would  be  tu  compare  this  result  with  the  body  of 
juogmento  already  ascertained  on  the  methods  already  reoOR- 
DiBed.  If  thcr«  were  uo  conlrudiction,  well  and  ^ood.  If 
there  were,  a  proocaa  of  modificattoit  would  be  neooautatsd,  as 
in  other  cases  of  a  collision  between  two  bodies  of  belief. 
There  would  be  no  subordination  of  faith  to  reuoii,  if  reason 
means  an  arbitrary  preferi-'nce  for  one  method  of  forming  judg- 
meiiba  over  anotliur.  Them  wonld  be  a  total  subordination  of 
faith  and  inference  alike  to  reason,  if  n-ai-on  means,  as  it  should 
mcnn,  tho  nnirersal  harmony  of  the  whole.  And  from  this 
follows  necessarily,  that  where  harmony  is  an  ostablisbod  tact, 
it  is  preferred  to  random  and  chaotic  beliefs,  which  may  be 
fialt  with  much  fervour  but  cannot  justify  themselves  by 
coherence  with  one  another  or  with  our  other  ways  of  think- 
ing.  Now,  if  the  results  of  "observation  and  inference " 
actually  form,  in  the  main,  a  harmonious  system  of  tieliefa. 
this  is  a  cleat  ground  in  reason,  as  we  understand  it,  for  pre- 
ferring them  in  case  of  oonHict.  The  result,  in  our  view,  is 
that  tho  true  function  of  every  nnanalysed  method,  and  of 
faith  among  tho  rest,  is  not  to  wage  a  hopeless  war  with  the 

'  Tha  «Uiai  of  fMltw  to  InBiunaa  ballif  Im*  been  itrooglf  bi^t«d  on  hf 
ConiU,  SvnMm  Suli<tim.  Inlf«d.  aq».  p.  2S.      Tlio  aboTv  wmatnt  of  Um 


I 


matlrr,  t^gatbm-  «ith  «1ial  fnllowt,  waa  wMmialail  b;  a  naaark  wbMi  I  baud 
kMoa  y«an  an  Ibmi  Mr.  T.  0.  Snow,  ol  BtT Jol 
laMrpoKiad  In  the  UsL 


kMoa  y«an  an  bvm  Mr.  T.  C.  Snow,  ol  BtT  John'*  OalUgo,  and  <rUoh  I  haT* 
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compact  masses  of  scientific  truth,  but  to  r&nge  beyond  and 
above,  gaining  for  U3  the  right  to  feel  what  we  cannot  yet 
express  and  lo  hope  what  we  cannot  yet  substantiate.^ 

A  fair  field  and  no  favour  is  what  logic  secures  for  faith, 
and  it  can  give  no  more.  The  rest  must  come  from  faith 
hei-self.  When  she  can  formulate  her  creed  intelligibly,  and 
above  all  consistently,  then  reason's  dealings  with  her  begins. 
As  long  as  she  can  agree  with  herself  in  nothing  more  deBntte 
than 

"  The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  Btor, 
Of  the  night  (or  thu  morrow ; 
The  devotiun  to  something  afar 
From  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow," 

she  haa  not  substance  enough  for  logical  treatment. 

There  aeeras  to  be  one  such  "centre  of  faith  "  for  which 
the  logician  himself  is  bound  to  contend.  We  have  seen  that 
knowledge  outstrips  science,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  ecience 
outstrips  logic.  The  fact  comes  ordinarily  before  the  reason 
why.  Men  sailed  ships  before  navigation  became  a  science; 
they  used  wheels  and  pulleys  before  they  invented  mechanics; 
and  we  may  add,  they  walked  before  they  learnt  anything 
about  nerves  and  muscles.  The  distinction  of  the  reasonable 
and  unreasonable  is  older  than  the  earliest  attempt  at  logic  or 
Bcieuce,  and  to  this  day  he  would  be  a  bold  logician  who 
should  claim  to  have  defined  it  adequately.  As  thought 
advances,  reason  becomes  more  and  more  a  thing  that  we  grasp ; 
but  it  is  still  in  part,  what  it  once  was  wholly,  a  thing  which 

'  There  ia  thus  oil  tlie  diffentnoe  in  the  world  betWMD  a  "  faitfa  "  which 
merely  claims  to  be  one  method,  nud  that  an  imperfect  and  ha!f-inarticii]ats 
method,  of  searchiiig  alter  trath,  and  the  faith  that  claims  to  miperaede  or 
dictate  terms  to  reason.  What  is  tma  cannot  altimatel;  be  irratioDal,  and 
those  who  would  shield  the  highest  things  of  life  from  reason's  test  aimplj 

CTe  that  their  trust  and  belief  in  those  things  is  faint-hearted  aed  afiaid. 
argiia,  like  Ur.  Balfour  (FottndMions  of  Beli^,  part  iv.  chap.  ir. ;  of,  chap. 
vi.  pD.  335,  33S),  from  difficulties  in  the  scientiSc  order  to  a  sort  of  general 
permission  to  construct  a  theology  which  we  cannot  prove,  involving  diScultiea 
which  we  cannot  eiplain,  is  to  travesty  logic.  Yon  may  take  two  viewa  of 
reality  as  interpreted  by  science  and  common  tense.  Either  yon  may  hold  (as 
we  have  done  in  this  worlc)  that  it  presentB  no  nltimate  contnutiction  and  then 
cadU  qaioiio ;  or  you  may  hold  that,  taken  as  uliimatt  reality,  it  ia  in  one  or 
more  points  self- contradictory,  and  then  you  are  bonnd  to  deny  that  it  can  be 
taken  ss  ultimate  reality.  Every  thinker  of  repute,  from  Kant  and  Hegel  to 
Ifr.  Bradley  and  Hr.  Spencer,  who  has  held  to  the  exiatenoe  of  jnaoluble 
contnidictionH  in  the  scientific  order  has  also  hold  that  order  to  be  ia  some 
way  or  other  an  apparent  or  phenomenal,  as  oppoaed  to  nltimate,  reality.  To 
take  the  self-contradictory  as  real,  in  so  far  aa  it  ia  self-contradictory,  ia  a 
mistake  which  can  not  be  imputed  to  any  philosopher  of  eminence.  If 
science,  or  any  particular  interpretation  of  science,  involves  us  in  contndlc- 
dons,  this,  so  far  from  being  a  warrant  for  any  other  theories  involving  us  is 
fresh  contradictions,  simply  diasolvea  science  itaeU;  oi  that  particalar  intar- 
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wo  divina  And  this  piesentiment  of  reason,  held  with  courage 
id  tenacity,  is  a  form  of  faith  of  which  too  little  has  been 
lid, — faith  in  reason  iUeK.  Itc^aon,  when  she  oomesinto  her 
kingdom,  will  be  an  ungrateful  qutien  if  she  wholly  banishes 
this  tried  servant  of  her  exile  to  the  lands  of  illuuoD.  And 
this  faith  at  least  tnigbl  daiu)  that,  tested  by  saceoM,  sh«  tuu«t 
be  adjudged  valid. 

There  is  another  foitli,  or  rntlicr  &notli«r  (orui  of  this  same 
faith  in  rcnson.  which  by  the  eaiDt)  t«at  would  Nem  to  liavu 
strong  cliiium.  Prncticv  nod  monl  theory,  Diora)  conduct 
nod  t^  mornl  law,  stand  to  one  another,  as  Aristotle  taught  ua 
long  ago,  pretty  much  as  the  In  and  the  iiiti  in  the  world  of 
knowledge.  Men  die  for  their  cli)ldr«n,  pay  Uieir  debts,  and 
clothe  the  naked  tirst,  and  Bft<>rwaTds  wonder  why  they  do  so. 
Here  the  ultimate  reason  why,  the  final  rationality  of  the 
moral  order,  would  seem  still  further  from  our  grasp.  But  it 
is  precisely  by  the  divioalion  of  the  higbest,  and  blind 
adberenoo  to  it  thTou«h  evil  report  and  (;ood  rctikort,  that 
the  world  is  moved.  In  this  sphere  it  is  the  dream  tliut  ia 
the  reality ;  it  is  here  that  it  is  possible 

"To  boM  till  hvfe  eroalM 
Prom  iu  own  wreck  us  thing  it  taat«isplstos.* 

The  ignoranoe  which  does  not  know  when  it  is  beaten  will 
destroy  many  qrltogisms. 

Faith  of  this  kind  is  strong  simply  because  it  ia  the 
tenacious  adherence  to  the  highest  convictions  that  a  man  hns 

prtutioii  of  it  Aa  t«  lawi  w  f»ct*  ftt  prMent  nnaxpkinad.  If  th*r  u*  proved 
wdl  aad  gnod.  W*  nuy  I>«1mv«  tliam  Uiongh  «a  do  not  ytt  vadonUad 
tbtm.  But  Uiia  it  no  roMon  far  inveDlifig  firaUi  tlMortM  wlueb  we  can  arillMr 
undcntand  nor  proro. 

Tha  locgcanoii  tliat  icIuica  iUait  Lmiilin  lUtk  roetaia*  a  otrtals  vm  of 
iratb  vhka  w*  notka  lav«r  down,  tliovgb  it  la  •  very  (aUl  Initli  to  anjr 
Utb  whkfa  alMttId  mo  countar  t»  Um  ordar  aatAUbhad  bj  «clt&M.  Out  whan 
w«  am  told  bj  Ur.  lklfiiur<«acv<.f^.  p.  137)  tlial  anck  pcMuppoaitlaaa  o(  wlaura 
M  tht  exiateno*  or  an  fnile|icnil(«t  nialarlal  world,  i«at  oa  a  fom  «f  failb,  we 
Diiwt  nnurk  that  tliii  ricw  can  only  Nat  no  a  total  miiaMinihaiwlAa  of  tbe 
alamtnta  of  tho  qiicatlaii  undar  oonniUnitton.  Tb*  "  InoapaadaMo  of  llM 
mataftal  world,"  lU  rmiiml  bf/  idtttc*  and  »mmcim  anur,  ia  a  ainifia  tad 
otiviona  loftnnoa  from  tlio  tarU  oT  pampUoB,  wilb  nolbiaE  irrational  al«at  It. 
Uow  ulliniatdy  IliiB  iadaMndenoe  fa  la  be  tntarprvtdt  n  a  t>«int  cm  wUflh 
Uiin^En  liBva  diStrad  Aiiit  diStr,  but  no  ona  tlut  I  know  oT  at  preacnt  woald 
aoU  in  (titli  to  back  nn  bla  tnt«rpr«UtJon.  Tlio  maiapbyilcal  nawtioai  flam 
Batk«l(7  unwarda  baa  Cmb— wlkat  aori  of  indop«nd*M<o  la  poOalatad  bv  Mr- 
amitlon  :  that  i*,  not  wliotlMr  oontidanct  ia  f«toFptiaa  la  wvll  UTMandad,  but 
what  |>«iv«|>tMin  couvtjv.  What  aoiMIM  poatalataa  u  tbe  nalilv  of  t^MW- 
tdtcd  Uet,  and  tbo  cunroruily  of  it*  bobaviow  to  naifonn  lawa.  Tlicai 
arc  admitted  equally  by  tbo  Bco-keUfMi  aad  tha  rcalkt,  and  lo  lar  fnaa  Uinff 
tcnrt*  of  Uixh,  the  oaa  U  ihs  alwtiag- point  aad  On  otkar  tlw  vlUJ  pdncipk  or 
all  toaaonlnf. 
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grasped.  Bat  what  is  highest  ma;  appear  in  many  garhe  and 
m  very  different  measure  to  different  men  or  at  different 
epocba.  Hence  the  inevitable  conflict  of  faiths  when  faith 
is  not  guided  by  reason.  And  here  comea  out  the  difference 
between  true  faith  and  false.  The  weaker  and  lower  faith 
dares  not  eipose  itself  to  criticism ;  it  inverta  its  function  and 
opposes  the  higher  truth  which  it  ought  to  welcome  and 
cherish.  Corruptio  optimi  peaaima :  this  faith  is  the  worst 
enemy  of  reason,  and  was  not  nnjuetly  called  the  "  vilest  hirth 
of  time."  The  truer  and  stronger  faith  is  simply  the  belief 
that  the  more  we  know  the  more  the  truth  will  harmonise  with 
all  that  is  best  within  us ;  and  this  is  simply  another  form  of 
the  belief  in  reason,  since  reason  is  in  essence  nothing  other 
than  a  many-sided  hannouy.  And  if  the  narrow  belief  that 
will  not  learn  is  strong  for  the  time,  and  carries  things  with 
a  rush,  the  wider  conviction  of  reason  is  alwajs  silently  at 
work  wearing  out  prejudice  and  hate,  and  grinding  down  the 
fabric  of  dogma  slowly  but  remorselessly  like  the  mills  of  God. 
Objection  may  be  taken  to  the  use  of  the  term  faith  in  t^e 
above  discussion  as  meaning  either  too  much  or  too  little 
The  word  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  I  would  put  mj 
meaning  in  this  way.  I  would  say  that  this  much  at  least 
follows  certainly  from  our  whole  theory  of  knowledge.  Faith 
or  no  faith,  no  truth  can  be  £nal  or  complete  wbi(£  is  not  in 
harmony  with  the  whole  of  our  nature  so  far  as  our  nature  is 
consistent  with  itself.'  It  is  on  each  and  all  of  our  impulses 
to  think  and  believe  that  our  knowledge  logically  rests.  And 
of  these  none  is  before  or  after  the  other,  none  is  greater  or 
less  than  another.  Only  they  must  harmonise  with  one 
another.  And  that  reality,  and  only  that  reality  in  which  such 
a  harmonious  whole  could  find  rest,  is  the  only  reality  we  can 
logically  take  as  true.  Feeling,  imagination,  emotion,  the 
moral  will,  thought,  ail  so  far  as  self  -  consistent,  claim  a 
determining  voice  in  the  system  of  belief  which  we  finally 
accept  as  the  system  of  knowledge.  Until  all  these  claims 
are  satisfied,  thought,  we  may  be  sure,  will  never  rest.  And 
liere  we  have  sight  of  that  which  would  be  the  true  and  final 
explanation  of  all  that  is.  Such  explanation  would  not  l>e 
found  in  the  barren  substitution  of  teleology  for  mechanism. 
Nature  and  life  would  not  necessarily  seem  better  because 
planned.  They  might  seem  worse.  For  my  own  part,  I  would 
rather  think  that  the  worst  things  arose  through  a  blind 
mechanical  necessity  than  that  any  plan  had  been  made  bad 
enough  to  design  them.  But  the  true  conception  of  reality 
'  Cf.  Balfour,  FoumUitiorts  oj  Belief ,  concluding  page. 
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will  be  a  truth  that  we  caa  feel  and  will  as  well  as  think, 
a  truth  restiDg,  do(  merely  ou  ite  abstract  form,  but  on  the 
falness  of  niaiiy-fiide<I  eatisfaction  that  it  will  bring.  No 
truth  ahort  of  thb  will  ever  be  accepted  by  thinking  men, 
uor  could  it  be  logically  occcpCud  by  reosotiable  men,  as  the 
wholu  of  things. 

In  lliis  tiariQoay  the  body  of  scicntiGc  truth  already  formed 
would  fiud  it«  pUoc,  not  ovortlirown  bat  ootDplcled  and 
fullilled.  In  fftoty  the  ortioulated  work  of  thought  is  the 
model  for  all  further  thinkiag,  as  well  as  the  bc«t  explicit 
acooant  of  reality  that  we  possess.  True  faith  aa  opposed 
to  blae  is  in  one  word  the  antioipatioo  of  a  harmoDy  which 
Bhall  be  complete. 

IIL  This  brings  ns  to  the  main  ctmtribntion  which  the 
theory  of  knowledge  can  make  to  philosophy.  The  object  of 
philosophy  is  to  understand  reality,  to  find  out  "  what  the 
axixtent  is."  The  answer  to  this  tiuestion  lias  been  eo^ht 
often  enough  in  the  tlieory  of  knowledge  itself.  Ilio 
endcnvoar  has  Iwea  made  to  dual  with  it  by  tbo  analysis  of 
our  conceptions,  or  of  tlie  conriitious  under  which  they  ariM, 
and  to  prove  tbat  they  postulate  a  reality  of  such  or  such  a 
character.  We  have  tried  at  various  points  to  show  that  the 
arguments  relied  on  (gr  this  proof  were  untrustworthy,  and  it 
would  fellow  fiom  our  whole  theory  that  logic  alone  oould  not 
make  clear  to  us  the  dominant  character  of  the  real.  Again, 
the  theory  of  knowledge  has  U.-gq  held  to  prove  that  gt-nuine 
reality,  the  hmt  Si,  is  for  over  unknowable,  and  tltat  result  also 
we  tiave  tried  to  combat.  From  Uicso  negative  rcsullA  our 
])09itive  concluaion  emerges.  In  science  and  in  oommon  sense 
we  are  in  contact  with  reality.  In  some  dimmer,  leas 
articulate  fashion  we  learn  truth  also  through  feeling  and 
imagination.  The  best  and  soundest  view  we  can  give  of 
things  ia  by  synthesis  of  all  niathods.  Tltu  system  of 
philosophy  to  which  our  theory  would  acrvc  as  au  introduction 
woidd  be  a  correlation  of  the  results  of  scieac«,  physical  sod 
•ocia],  iu  which  an  attempt  to  uoderslaod  what  poetry  and 
human  natnre  mean  would  not  be  left  out  The  groat 
permai>ent  laws  of  nature,  the  broad  outlines  of  biological 
and  historical  development,  and  the  analysis  of  tlie  moral 
conaciousness  would  all  enter  into  its  scopa  And  tinally, 
in  summing  up  its  result*,  what  is  alrciidy  reduced  to 
systematic  order,  ie.  to  aoieuce,  our  philosophy  would  take  aa 
true  and  finally  true,  but  not  as  the  whole  of  truth.  It  would 
recognise  an  ore  of  truth  in  the  presentiment  which  wo  cannot 
prove,  and  would  be  trying  always  to  extract  the  metal  from 
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the  ore.  It  would  bo  conscious  of  limitation,  but  within  ita 
own  limits  would  be  confident  of  trutb.  This  is  no  new  view, — 
it  is  as  old,  we  might  say,  as  philosophy  itself;  but  as  new 
difficulties  arise  it  requires  oonstaotly  to  be  restated,  and  the 
form  in  which  it  caa  be  put  forward  has  to  be  conceived  anew. 
To  meet  this  requirement  has  been  the  main  purpose  of  the 
pneaent  work. 

j^The  position  of  knowledge,  aa  we  conceive  it,  may  now 
be  described  in  a  few  sentences.  Dependent  on  sentience 
and  thought,  it  implies  a  mind  which  thinks  and  feels; 
and  though  both  thought  and  feeling  may  influence  and 
modify  each  other,  the  beginning  of  knowledge  implies  the 
operation  of  both,  not  can  either  spring  from  or  be  logically 
deduced  from  the  other.  The  object  of  knowledge  is  a  world 
of  reality,  consisting  partly  of  mental  phenomena,  partly  of  an 
order  external  to  the  knowing  subject.  Of  this  order  it  is 
acquainted  with  but  a  fraction,  though  many  of  its  principles 
claim  validity  over  the  whole  sphere  of  existence.  But  the 
order,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  has  an  "  absolute  "  reality,  i.i.  one 
that  is  not  dependent  for  its  existence  on  the  fact  that  it  ia 
known,  not  coloured  in  its  nature  by  tlie  activities  employed 
in  cognition.  Lastly,  there  are  certain  metliods  of  forming 
belief  which  produce  a  harmonious  system  of  thought,  and 
these  test  themselves  and  one  another.  Their  results  we  muat 
accept  as  true,  but  we  must  recognise  that  there  are  other 
ways  of  forming  or  influencing  belief  of  which  we  at  least  caa 
give  no  clear  account,  but  in  which  it  may  well  be  that  some 
precious  method  of  obtaining  truth  lies  buried  in  the  rubbish 
of  prejudice  and  confusion.  Such  methods,  if  themselves 
harmonious,  may  yet  be  found  greatly  to  extend  our  knowledge 
in  spheres  to  which  the  humbler  principles  on  which  we  have 
relied  can  hardly  lead  us.  But  for  them  also  the  same 
criterion  holds  good.  They  must  fall  into  line,  first  with 
one  another,  and  next  with  the  whole  mass  of  our  judgments, 
before  their  results  cau  be  taken  as  established  fact  An 
established  circle  of  knowledge  in  the  vastness  of  reality,  a 
circle  that  widens  day  by  day,  and  may  in  the  future  be 
extended  by  methods  which  hitherto  have  mainly  caused 
confusion,  ia  then  the  conception,  not  unfruitful,  nor  un- 
hopeful, with  which  we  are  left  by  our  theory  of  knowledge. 
We  do  not  know  the  whole,  hut  we  know  in  part,  and  what 
we  do  know  we  can  trust.  It  is  reality,  not  seen  through  a 
glass  darkly,  nor — still  worse — projected  on  some  distorted 
plane  of  our  own  vision,  but  so  far  aa  it  goes,  and  however  limited 
it  may  be,  true,  genuine  reality  seen  fJEica  to  face :   and  thna 
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limited  aa  ia  the  kii^om  we  have  as  yet  won  for  otirselTes, 
and  Blow  OS  are  the  steps  of  ptogresa,  each  addition  to 
knowledge  is  in  sober  truth  one  step  farther  to  the  goal  of  all 
effort,  the  right  understanding  of  the  whole  of  things  as  they 
are  in  their  inmost  nature. 


THE  END. 


MOutKii  AID  Sin,  nisnu,  uninnMii. 
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